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Chattsb  XXVI. 

'  Tour  beftuty  It  no  bMuty  to  Mm  now : 
A  oomnum  ohanoB— right  well  I  know  it-^»aU*d — 
For  I  know  m&a :  nor  will  7011  win  him  bnok, 
For  the  man*e  lore  onoe  gone  never  xetamib 

Wxy  droope  mj  Cella? 

Tboa  hast,  In  pUee  of  m  bnse  hnabftnd,  foond 

A  wortiij  lover  t' 

MONDAY  morning  brings  the  letter  which  has  been  travelling 
to  and  fro  since  Friday — not  a  long  letter  or  an  altogether 
Batisfactory  one,  bat  a  letter  of  explanation  in  some  sort,  written 
as  if  CTerj  word  had  been  wmng  out  of  the  writer  unwillingly.  , 

'  Yon  will  blame  me,  dearest,  I  fear,  for  the  step  I  am  taking,' 
writes  Herman,  after  a  simple  announcement  of  his  determination ; 
'  but  I  have  reasons — reasons  of  a  purely  business  nature — which 
render  the  act  a  wise  one.  First  and  foremost,  I  shall  make  more 
money  in  a  few  weeks  than  I  could  earn  at  home.  Secondly,  I  find 
myself  in  actual  need  of  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  My  pen 
flags,  my  work  grows  distasteful  to  me.  I  want  the  revivifying 
influence  of  active  life. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  been  doing  so  well  this  year  as 
I  conld  have  wished.  The  house  and  stable  have  run  away  with 
more  money  than  I  have  been  able  to  earn,  and  we  are  deeper  in 
debt  than  I  was  at  all  aware  of  till  I  held  a  little  review  of  matters 
the  other  day.  However,  we  shall  tide  on  somehow,  no  doubt. 
Mrs.  Brandreth  will  remit  you  my  share  of  her  profits  weekly  while 
I  am  away ;  and  although  the  business  is  not  particularly  good  at 
this  time  of  year,  there  will  be  no  doubt  enough  money  lo  e;^«XA& 
Tbuu>  Sxbxu,  Vol,  fU.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII,  B 
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you  to  carry  on  the  war  in  my  absence.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
when  she  means  to  close  the  theatre,  bat  I  imagine  the  season  will 
last  some  time  longer.  When  I  come  back  we  will  take  counsel 
together  and  plan  some  kind  of  retrenchment.  We  might  let  our 
house  furnished,  and  live  abroad  for  a  year  or  two.  We  can  at  any 
rate  get  rid  of  the  carriage  and  horses  as  you  proposed.  Of  course 
the  world  will  say  I  have  lost  my  hold  upon  the  public,  and  that 
my  last  books  have  been  failures.  I  must  resign  myself  to  that. 
After  all,  what  the  world  says  of  a  man  never  yet  made  his  finger 
ache.  But  how  many  a  heartache  the  slave  of  opinion  gives  him- 
self! 

*  It  will  be  wisest  and  in  every  way  best  for  yon  to  remain  at 
the  Priory  while  I  am  away,  dearest.  You  wiO  be  safe  there  from 
all  possibility  of  annoyance  from  importunate  creditors,  should  any 
of  mine  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  importunate,  which  I  do  not 
anticipate.  The  Squire  and  Euth  will  be  delighted  to  have  you, 
the  little  one  will  wax  fat  and  strong,  and  you  will  be  happy  among 
your  native  hills  and  your  faithful  old  pensioners,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  dear  Mr.  Petherick.  I  shall  be  happy  in  knowing  that  your 
life  is  sheltered  and  serene. 

'  You  shall  hear  from  me,  dearest^  as  often  as  possible,  and  the 
Day  Star  will  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  my  adventures.  I 
shall  take  care  that  it  is  sent  you  regularly.  This  struggle  is  more 
deadly,  more  appalling,  than  I  can  tell  you.  How  small  our  petty 
troubles  and  money  difficulties  appear  before  this  conflict  of  two 
great  nations,  one  of  which  must  pay  the  cost  of  this  hideous  xaree- 
show ! 

'  God  bless  you,  dear  one,  and  remember  that  near  or  far,  absent 
or  present,  I  am  ever  your  fond  and  faithful  husband, 

'  HERMAN  WESTRAY.' 

There  is  comfort  in  the  letter,  for  it  breathes  unchanged  affec- 
tion, and  that  vague  fear  which  has  afiSic'ed  Edithain  the  last  two 
days — the  fear  that  she  has  suffered  some  lessening  of  her  husband's 
love — is  banished.  Money  difficulties  are  light  as  thistledown  in  the 
faithful  wife's  mind.  If  their  need  of  help  were  more  desperate  than 
she  supposes  it  can  be,  pnpa  and  Buth  would  help  them.  There 
is  a  home  always  for  them  at  Lochwithian.  Her  own  little  income 
— in  a  worldly  woman'a  estimation  barely  enough  to  pay  the  dress- 
maker— is  a  barrier  between  them  and  want.  She  will  welcome 
poverty  if  it  brings  about  a  change  in  their  mode  of  existence — 
obliges  Herman  to  dispense  with  clubs  and  evening  parties,  reconciles 
him  perhaps  to  Welsh  retirement :  that  pretty  house  and  garden  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  the  waterfall  sounding  his  evening  lullaby,  the 
skylark's  glad  carillon  awakening  him  at  mom. 

She  answers  her  husband's  letter  lovingly,  dutifully ;  breathes 
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sot  a  wwd  of  reproach,  dwells  not  upon  her  own  grief:i,  or  the  ekarp 
pidi^  of  diflappointmeut  which  made  her  uuming  Lome  so  bitter. 

*  I  should  have  stayt*J  at  Lotrhwithiau  had  yuur  letter  reached 
me  iu  time,  dear  Herman,'  she  writes,  after  teudorcst  entreaties  that 
he  will  be  careful  of  his  precious  person,  run  no  risk  that  can  pos- 
fliblj  be  ftToidod,  shun  damp  beds  and  shot  and  shell ;  '  but  as  I  have 
wtol  lied  I  shall  remain  here,  and  see  what  I  can  do  in  my  small  way 
towuds  the  leBsening  of  our  household  expenses.  I  have  given 
Files  a  month's  wages  and  sent  her  about  her  business,  for  I  haro 
discovered  that  she  is  a  most  extravaj^ant  person,  and  has  been 
cbeating  us  systematically  all  ulo]i<<.  She  was  quite  indignant  at 
having  to  go,  and  said  she  had  worked  like  a  galley-slave  for  us. 
Seliua  has  told  xue  au  immense  deal  about  her,  which  if  true  is  most 
shocking,  and  it  is  a  pity  Selina  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  me  while 
Files  was  with  ns.  Mary  Ann  I  have  also  despatched,  as  we  can 
manage  very  well  without  a  parlourmaid  ;  especially  if  we  give  lew«ir 
dinner-parties  in  future.  The  horses  and  carriages  you  will  of  course 
8^  directly  you  come  home.  Believe  me  I  shall  not  feel  the  loss 
of  them.  Nothing  would  delight  me  so  much  as  to  let  our  house  and 
live  near  papa  and  lUith  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  if  the  idea  of  life 
among  our  hills  is  disagreeable  to  you,  I  should  be  quite  resigned 
to  living  abroad ;  indeed  you  know  that  I  have  travulled  ho  little 
that  a  coutiiieutal  lite  would  have  nil  the  charm  of  novelty  for  me. 
The  narrowing  of  our  ciremustunces  wunld  not  distress  me  in  the 
leaat,  dearest,  did  I  not  fear — no,  I  will  be  candid,  and  say  did  I  not 
know — that  roy  careless  housekeeping  has  impoverished  you.  I  have 
tnsted  too  much  to  strange  servants  ;  believing  that  they  would  be 
as  honest  as  the  dear  good  creatures  who  have  lived  half  their  lives 
at  the  Priory,  lluth  has  opened  my  eyes  to  my  folly,  and  I  mean 
to  bo  a  much  better  housekee|>er  iu  future.  She  has  found  me  a 
good  honest  girl  as  cook>  and  1  hope  when  you  return  you  will  find 
our  exjicuditure  considerably  reduced.' 

Thn^j  cheerily,  alTectionately,  dutifully,  writes  the  wife,  without 
one  complaint  of  the  loneliness  which  weighs  very  heavily  upon  her 
in  these  bright  autumn  days,  when  every  one — including  the  baker's 
wife  and  children  and  the  butcher's  small  family — is  desertiug  dusty 
Falham  for  shingly  Leaches  and  fair  stretches  of  goldeu  uuud  upon 
tb«  south-eastern  coast.  Very  long  are  the  days  at  Bridge-end 
House,  despite  Mrs.  Westray's  endeavours  to  (ind  respite  and  fur- 
getfuluess  from  her  favourite  authors  iu  Herman's  study,  wheru  she 
dosta  every  book,  aud  arranges  every  nick-nat-k  with  loving  rare, 
£vea  that  inexhaustible  delight,  the  buby,  pulls  upon  her  a  little  iu 
th—ft  long  days.  There  are  moments  when  her  spirits  are  not  iu 
lime  with  that  glad  young  babbler,  when  hhe  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  be  a  horse,  or  an  elephant,  or  a  wolf,  as  tlie  exigem^es  of  the 
game  demand ;  when  she  locks  even  power  to  tell  thai  «V&m^u\.vr3 
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story  of  the  boy  who  was  naughty  and  rebelled  against  his  nurse^  ■ 
or  the  boy  who  was  good  and  was  largely  rewarded  with  sponge* 
cake. 

Thinking  of  Herman,  fearing  for  Herman,  wondering  about  Her-  fl 
man,  fill  hor  empty  days.     She  will  not  drive  in  the  Park,  for  she  ™ 
has  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  carriage  belongs  rather  to  her 
hasband*3  creditors  than  to  herself,  and  that  she  has  no  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  she  fancies  that  angry  tradesmen  may  point  at  her  aa 
she  passes  by  with  her  high-atepping  horses,  shining  golden-bay  in 
the  autumn  sunlight.  Even  the  house  accounts  have  fallen  into  arrear 
within  the  last  few  months.    Weekly  payments  have  been  superseded 
by  occasional  cheques  on  account,  and  the  result  of  this  system  is  afl 
heavy  balance  against  Mr,  Westray  in  the  books  of  butcher  and " 
grocer,  dairyman  and  baker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corn-merchant, 
who  has  been  rather  troublcsomo  of  lute,  and  has  called  more  than 
once  to  inquire  when  Mr.  Weatray  will  bo  home. 

On  the  last  of  these  visits,  as  he  puts  his  question  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone,  the  study  door  opens,  and  Editha  appears,  pale  and 
ansdons-looking.  That  sweet  sad  face  is  not  a  reassuring  counten- 
ance for  a  creditor  to  behold. 

*  Mr.  Westray  will  be  home  in  a  few  weeks  at  latest,  Mr.  Min 
cer,*  she  says  quietly.     '  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  to  wait  for 
your  money,* 

'  So  am  I,  ma'am,*  answers  the  man  gloomily,  but  in  a  less 
savage  tone  than  he  had  used  to  the  maid  just  now.  *  I've  got  a 
heavy  bill  to  make  up,  and  I  want  Mr*  W^ostray's  money  for  it,  I 
thought  I  was  safe  enough  in  letting  his  account  nm — that  my  money 
was  as  good  as  if  it  was  in  the  bank.  But  money  in  the  bank's  no 
Qse  if  you  can't  get  it  when  you  want  it.  That's  where  it  is,  yoa 
see,  ma'am.  Your  coachman  sends  round  to  me  for  two  quarter  of 
oats  and  half  a  load  of  hay  this  morning,  aa  cool  as  you  please ;  but  h 
I  ain't  a-going  to  supply  nothink  more  without  the  money.*  f 

'You  shall  have  the  money,  then,  Mr.  Mincer.  The  horses 
must  bo  fed  while  we  have  thorn.  You  shall  be  paid  ready  money 
for  ever}thing  in  future.  If  you'll  send  me  a  bill  with  the  things 
that  my  coachman  ordered  it  shall  bo  paid  on  delivery.' 

'Well,  ma'am,  you  can't  say  fairer  than  thut,'  replies  the  com- 
merchant,  softened  if  not  satisfied.  '  But  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
fifty  pound  on  account  to  help  meet  that  bill.  My  creditors  won't 
wait/ 

Home  without  Herman,  and  with  thia  shadow  of  debt  hanging 
over  it  like  a  pall,  is  home  no  longer.  Editha  s  spirits  sink  to  their 
lowest  ebb.  She  is  full  of  fears  for  Herman  in  the  present.  Cheerily 
as  she  writes  to  him,  she  is  not  without  fear  for  him  in  the  futui'e* 
She  knows  not  what  ruin  may  ho  descending  upon  him,  what  power 
exasperated  creditors  may  have  to  assail  and  injure  him,  what  dis- 
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Kce  insolvency  may  not  involve — his  honour,  his  good  name,  per- 
Bj^,  for  ever  forfeited  by  the  imprudence  of  the  last  two  years, 
p  Of  poverty  in  the  abstract  this  fond  wife  has  no  terror.  She 
can  fimcy  no  lot  sweeter  than  humble  fortune  with  the  man  she  loves 
— «n  existence  narrowed  by  narrow  means  to  simplest  domesticity ; 
ft  hfe  spent  among  the  hills  and  woods  and  quiet  villages  of  Wales, 
£kr  from  all  that  makes  life  costly.  But  the  shame  of  debts  unpaid 
H  horrible  to  her  mind.  That  brief  interview  with  the  disappointed 
eorn-niercbant  was  sharpest  agouy. 

Her  two  servants,  the  nursemaid  Jane  and  housemaid  Sellna, 
behave  very  well  at  this  juncture,  as  servants  generally  do  in  time 
trouble.  They  know  that  a  cloud  lowers  upon  the  house,  and  are 
ionsly  gentle  and  sympathetic,  compassionating  the  young  mistress 
who  has  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  them,  and  secretly  angry 
with  their  master  for  his  absence  in  this  time  of  embarrassment. 
S^lina  even  deigns  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean  unassisted  by  a  char- 

WOCHAIl. 

So  time  slips  on  for  ten  days.  Herman's  letters  appear  almost 
daily  in  the  Day  Star,  full  of  life  and  sparkle,  graphic  description, 
and  aharp  observation,  which  delight  the  readers  of  the  great  journal. 
Editha  reads  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  How  clever  he  is!  what 
vigour,  what  vivacity  in  his  writing  !  And  how  happy  he  seems  amidst 
the  bnstle  and  excitement  of  war — how  unconscious  of  danger,  bow 
indifferent  to  deprivation  ! 

Ten  days,  which  seem  like  ten  weeks.  Editha  has  hardly  stirred 
from  the  house  since  her  Sunday-afternoon  call  at  Mrs.  Brandreth*s. 
A  little  walk  in  the  garden  with  baby  is  her  only  exercise.  Tho 
le&res  are  beginning  to  change  colour  already ;  a  few  of  the  earliest 
fall  across  her  path  as  she  walks.  Steamers  crowded  with  happy 
Cockneys  come  aground  in  the  twilight,  or  go  pulling  and  panting 
triumphantly  by,  as  if  they  never  had  got  aground  in  their  lives. 
The  noble  eitpanse  of  Thames  mud  has  a  melancholy  look  at  low 
tide.  The  lights  of  Putney  twinkle  less  cheerily  than  of  old.  Dismal 
boar  betwixt  day  and  night,  when  it  is  too  light  for  lamps  or  candles, 
and  the  evening  gray  is  peopled  with  saddest  thoughts. 

It  is  in  this  dreary  pause  between  light  and  darkness  that  the 
first  note  of  ruin  sounds  in  Editha's  ears.  She  is  walking  in  the 
garden  after  her  solitary  tea-dinner,  looking  hopelessly  at  tho  darken- 
ing river  and  thinking  of  the  good  days  gone — the  Hrst  spring  and 
summer  of  her  wedded  life,  when  the  world  seemed  full  of  joy.  A 
itealUty-sounding  footstep  startles  her,  and  she  turns  suddenly.  It 
»  only  Selina,  coming  towards  her  with  a  cautious  step  and  a  scared 
sion  of  countenance. 

'  O,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  gentleman  and  a  man  wants 

a«6  you ;  and  I'm  afraid  it's  something  wrong,  for  they  said 
thing  about  taking  possession  of  the  place.' 
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'"What  ilo  you  moan,  Selina?*  V 

*  Weil,  I'm  afraid,  ma'am,  they're  somethin;^  in  the  way  of  bail-  fl 
iflTa.  My  last  mriBter  but  one  was  snbjeot  to  bailitlti ;  they  used  ta  B 
come  in  onco  in  three  months  as  re^Iar  as  the  water-rate  ;  and  these  ■ 
faATo  azackly  the  samo  h>ok.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  tlio  cut  of  ■ 
their  clothes,  or  the  way  they  wears  their  'ats,  but  you  may  pretty  H 
well  know  *em  anywheres.*  H 

Editha  has  a  vA^ue  idea  that  bailiffs  are  the  handojn^s  of  the '  H 
fiend  Debt,  but  hasn't  the  faintest  notion  as  to  the  working  of  the  H 
iustitiDtion.  I 

She  ^oes  quietly  to  meet  her  doom,  whatever  it  may  be.    Id  the   H 
dininf^'-room  she  finds  a  larfje  and  florid  gentleman  with  a  nose,  a 
beard,  two  black  side-curls  of  the  Newgate-knocker  pattern,  and  a 
demonstrative  \vfttch-chain.     This  gentleman  is  seated  in  an  easy   U 
attitude  on  the  corner  of  the  dininfr-tahle.      His  humble  companion    ™ 
stands  aloof,  hat  in  liand.      The  hat  is  greasy  of  aspect,  and  over- 
flows with  a  larfjo  red-cottou  handkerchief.     Tliis  lowly  follower  of 
the  doorasman  has  a  deprecatory  expression  of  countenance,  as  of 
one  accustomed-  to  bo  despised — >one  to  whom  the  prooess  of  being 
kioked  out  of  doors  is  not  positively  unknown. 

The  florid  fjentleman  with  the  watch-chain  is  elaborately  civil. 
He  explains  in  a  tlebonnaire  way  the  motive  of  his  intrusion.  There 
is  a  little  hill  of  sale  on  Mr.  Westray's  furniture — quite  a  friendly 
thinff ;  hut  even  between  friends  business  is  business.  The  amount 
is  eleven  hundred  and  odil  pounds,  and  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Westray 
not  beinrr  ready  to  pay  that  sum,  the  debonnairo  gentleman  is  hero 
to  take  possession  of  the  aforesaid  furniture  by  his  minion,  the  man 
with  the  sleek  hat. 

'  I  think  it  will  be  more  agreeable  for  all  parties  for  me  to  leave 
the  man,'  says  the  pleasant-spoken  gentleman.  *  It  will  fjive  yon 
and  Mr.  Westray  time  to  look  about  you.  You'll  lind  Cruncher 
the  quietest  creature.  Give  him  a  corner  to  sit  in — the  back-kitehen, 
or  the  Fculicry  if  you  like  :  let  him  smoke  his  pipe ;  give  him  his 
victuals  regular — he's  rather  a  heavy  feeder,  Cruncher — and  he'll 
he  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  There  isn't  a  more  hftimlcss  fellow 
going.     You  won't  know  he's  in  the  house.* 

The  sherift's  ofliec-r  having  thus  inducted  his  representative 
takes  a  pracious  leave  of  Mrs.  Wowtray,  whose  beauty  hiis  evidently 
impressed  his  sensitive  nature.  He  lingers  a  little  to  admire  the 
Pompoian  drawing-room,  and  is  elaborately  civil,  with  a  shade  of  *  ■ 
CriendlinpRs  which  offends  Kditha's  pride.  She  tells  Selina  to  show 
the  gentleman  out  in  the  midst  of  his  panegyric  on  her  t-aste  in  up- 
holstery. 

*  Pity  to  break  up  such  n  nice  place  !'  he  says  ;  '  bnt  no  doubt 
Mt.  Westray  will  find  it  easy  to  settle  this  little  aflair.  A  gentleman 
BO  popular  vdih  the  public  can't  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
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thoosand  or  so.     Nice  thing  that  Inst  play  of  hh  at  the  Frivolity  ! 
I  went  to  see  it  three  times.     That  Mrs.  Brandreth's  a  stunner !' 

Edithii  tarns  her  back  upon  the  mau  \vith  a  shudder.  She  feels 
as  if  some  pai-ticnlarly  loathsome  member  of  the  snaky  tribe  had 
cswkd  into  her  once-happy  home.  The  door  closes  ou  the  well- 
dreesed  executor  of  the  law  ;  but  the  humbler  bandog  remains,  still 
fttftading  meekly  just  inside  the  diuiii<^-room  door,  sleeking  that 
olMgiDOUs  bat  of  his  with  his  moist  palm. 

'  O  SclLoa,  what  are  we  to  do  T  exclaims  Eilitha  hopelessly.  If 
the  officers  of  doom  had  come  to  convey  her  by  water  to  her  Majesty's 
Tower,  to  langiitsh  in  some  stony  ceil  till  she  was  brought  out  to 
die.  she  could  feel  no  deeper  despair.  *  What  are  we  to  do  with  that 
horrid  man  T  she  asks  piteously. 

'Lor,  ma'am,  you  needn't  trouble  about  him,'  replies  Selina 
cheerragly  ;  *  leave  him  to  mc.  Thtt/'re  mauageable  enough,  pour 
tliinga !  I'll  give  him  a  bit  of  cold  Irish  stew  for  supper,  and  let 
him  sit  with  me  and  Jane.  He  looks  a  harmless  creature,  though 
he  migbt  be  cleaner.' 

'I  doD*t  suppose  there  is  any  harm  in  him,'  says  Editha,  almost 
in  tears ;  *  but  to  think  of  his  being  lu  the  same  house  with  baby.' 
Selina  tells  the  law's  miniou  to  follow  her  down-stairs.  She 
SpMks  to  him  shar[Oy  aud  authoritatively,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
dilapidated  old  person  hired  to  clean  the  boots,  and  he  obeys  sub- 
missively, fooling  himself  very  low  dowu  upon  the  social  ladder. 

Editha  goes  up  to  the  nursery,  and  has  her  boy's  crib  brought 
down  to  her  own  room.  The  uurae  can  make  up  a  bed  for  herself 
in  the  adjacent  dressing-room,  so  as  to  be  close  at  hand.  If  that 
shabby  old  man  lurking  in  the  basement  were  a  member  of  the 
Tompire  tribe,  and  likely  to  prowl  up-stairs  after  midnight  intent  on 
\g  her  infant's  blood.  Mrs.  Westray  could  hardly  dread  him 
lore  than  she  does.  She  is  a  httie  more  easy  in  her  mind  when 
yoong  Bermaa's  crib  is  established  beside  her  bed,  the  baby  lips 
softly  in  placid  slee]).  With  the  door  of  her  bedroom 
)d  00  the  inside,  and  the  nurse  keeping  guard  in  the  dressing- 
I,  eiie  feels  that  hur  darliug  is  safe.  This  is  her  citadel ;  here 
'eraa  debt  can  hardly  assail  her. 

She  looks  round  at  the  bright  pretty  furniture  with  a  sigh.  To 
tiink  that  any  one  else — some  low  common  man,  perhaps- — should 
a  legal  instrument  giving  him  power  to  seize  upon  these  things, 
devastate  this  tasteful  home,  to  soud  his  grimy  custodian  into  her 
k,  to  sqaut  there  toad-like  tlU  the  law's  delay  bo  ended  and  the 
of  ruin  come !  AVhat  is  to  be  done  ?  she  asks  herself  by  and 
by,  when  her  spirits  are  a  little  calmer.  That  good  girl  Sd.im  has 
facoQg^t  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  has  comforted  her  with  the  assunmcc 
thai  the  man  in  pOMeaaio&  ia  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  and  is 
imnaftif  agreeable  down-stairs. 
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*  I've  made  liim  up  a  bed  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  ma'am  . 
for  I  thought  yoa  wouldn't  like  to  have  him  up-stairs/  says  the 
thoughtful  Selina. 

*  How  good  you  are !'  is  all  Editha  can  reply. 

*Lor,  ma'am,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  in  ti'ouble !  Such  a  kind 
mistress  as  you've  been,  never  interfering,  nor  nothing  !  I'm  sure 
I  ahoidd  have  upped  and  told  yon  about  Mrs.  Files  giving  away  the 
victuals,  if  I'd  thought  you  couldn't  afford  to  be  cheated  ;  but  seeing 
you  and  master  so  careless  like,  I  fancied  it  didn't  matter.  iVnd 
it's  80  unpleasant  for  one  servant  to  tell  upon  another.' 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,  Selina,  and  I  hope  youll  stay  with  me 
whereTer  we  go.  We  must  be  more  careful  in  futm-e  ;  for  you  see 
we  are  poor  people.  My  income  is  a  very  small  one,  and  year 
master  has  to  work  for  his  living.' 

*  Writing  books/  says  Selina,  with  a  dubiona  air;  '  that  seema 
easy  work  enough,  as  long  as  the  thoughts  oome  into  your  head. 
But  it  must  make  his  hand  ache  holding  the  pen  so  long,  I  should 
think.     I've  often  wondered  ho  doesn't  have  an  amanuisance.* 

Trouble  makes  the  kindly  Solina  a  shade  familiar,  but  she  means 
well.  She  runs  down-stairs  to  fetch  nurse's  supper,  that  custodian 
of  infancy  being  no  more  permitted  to  leare  her  sleeping  charge 
than  if  she  were  set  to  watch  an  alembio  in  which  carbon  was 
Ci78talli3ing  into  diamond. 

Editha  stands  at  the  window  looking  at  the  moonlit  river — very 
beautiful  now — muddy  shore  and  tree  aiid  tower  all  glorified  by  the 
moon*  She  tries  to  think  what  is  to  be  done — how  money  is  to  be 
found  to  pay  this  unknown  creditor  who  holds  dominion  over  her 
household  treasiu-es.  To  let  the  house  furnished,  or  to  remove  the 
furniture  to  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  boose,  would  be  only  re- 
trenchment. But  to  see  these  goods  and  chattels  taken  forcible 
possession  of  by  a  creditor,  would  mean  ignominy. 

Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  potmds  t  Can  she  ask  her  father 
for  snch  a  snm  ?  No,  that  is  impossible.  She  knows  that  the 
Squire  tinds  it  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  maintain  that  large  house- 
hold at  the  Priory  ;  to  find  money  for  repairs  and  nocessar)' improve- 
ments ;  to  keep  his  estate  and  all  appertaining  thereto  in  fit  order, 
to  bo  transferred  by  and  by  to  his  eldest  son.  He  has  to  help  his 
sons,  who  have  large  families  and  small  professional  incomes.  No, 
pride  and  good  feeling  alike  forbid  any  appeal  to  her  father.  She 
has  married  the  husband  of  her  choice  ;  she  has  disappointed  the 
S<inire's  dearest  hopes  by  that  marriage.  Only  the  other  day  he 
spoke  regretfully,  reproachfully  even,  of  her  refusal  of  Vivian  Hetho- 
ridge.  No,  she  cannot  ask  her  father  for  eleven  hundred  pounds, 
oven  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of  his  having  such  a  sum  at  his 
disposal.  Ruth's  income  is  Lke  her  own,  something  less  than  two 
houdred  a  year  from  trust  money  ander  her  mother's  settlement,  not 
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to  1m  aoticipated  or  disposed  of;  so  there  can  be  do  help  from  Ruth. 
Tliese  two  people  make  Mrs.  Westrav's  little  world.  She  has  no 
cab  else  to  look  to. 

*  Perhaps  Herman  will  be  able  to  raise  the  money  quite  easily 
when  he  oomes  home/  she  thinks,  more  hopefully. 

She  writes  him  a  long  letter  that  night,  telling  him  what  has 
happened,  and  entreating  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
has  thoughts  of  telegraphing  to  him,  but  on  deliberation  prefers  the 
slower  mode  of  a  letter.  A  telegram  with  such  unpleasant  news 
might  be  too  severe  a  shock.     She  would  spare  him  pain  if  possible. 

The  night  drafja  itself  through,  sleepless  for  Editha.  She  lies 
broad  awake,  thinking  of  these  new  difficulties — money  difficulties, 
tmknowD  to  her  hitherto.  Morning  comes  with  its  garish  light  and 
the  accustomed  household  sounds.  She  rises  a  little  later  than  usnal, 
loo  hopeless  almost  to  face  the  day's  didl  rotmd.  Baby  has  been 
crawling  over  her  more  or  less  since  six  o*clock,  playing  at  wild 
bettsts  on  the  pillow,  and  making  a  lion's  den  of  the  curtains.  Selina 
brings  her  a  cnp  of  tea,  and  the  agreeable  tidings  that  the  '  old 
gentleman'  has  slept  veiy  well,  and  has  eaten  the  best  part  of  a  half- 
quartern  loaf  for  breakfast. 

Anon  comes  the  excitement  of  baby's  bath,  with  varioas  aquatic 
and  acrobatic  performances  attendant  thereupon,  splashings  and 
dimbinga  and  clamberings ;  baby's  breakfast,  and  then  nurse  and 
baby  sally  forth,  baby  enthroned  in  his  pcrambidator,  for  a  pro- 
menade in  the  episcopal  garden.  Editha  ia  alone,  and  will  be  alone 
till  baby's  dinner-time.  She  goes  down  to  Herman's  study,  her 
obosen  retreat,  and  tries  to  find  solace  in  his  books. 

She  opens  a  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  reads  listlessly 
for  a  little  while,  and  anon  seeks  comfort  in  one  of  Taylor's  sermons. 
Hi>w  calmly  they  philosophised,  these  sages  of  old,  as  if  trouble  or 
sorrow  never  came  near  them,  save  as  a  subject  for  meditation,  a 
thesis  to  write  upon  !  Did  they  ever  know  real  heartache  ?  she 
wonders.  These  meditators  upon  tombstones,  these  anatomisera  of 
melancholy,  or  even  this  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most  eloquent  of  all, 
who  tries  to  philosophise  the  sting  out  of  sorrow  and  death.  To- 
ly,  in  her  own  depth  of  anguish,  it  seems  to  Editha  as  if  these 
were  chiefly  intent  on  the  exhibition  of  their  learning  and  the 
stately  march  of  their  sentences. 

*  Let  me  read  some  one  who  has  suffered,'  she  says  impatiently, 
dosing  Burton's  famous  treatise — one  of  the  books  that  aln-ays  lies 
on  Herman's  writing-table,  side  by  side  with  Montaigne  and  La 
Bruyere — and  taking  down  Charles  Lamb.  The  tenderness,  the 
bri^'ht  hnmonr  soothe  her.  For  nearly  an  hour  she  forgets  her  cares. 
How  gaily  be  wrote,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  sadness  !  what  sweet- 
ness he  drew  from  smallest  pleasures !  How  exquisite  his  appreciation 
of  those  tranquil  domestic  joya,  those  subtle  savotLTS  of  ho\i^«AiQV\ 
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dolight,  wLicli  Culeridf^e  has  called  the  '  infinitesimals  of  ploasorable 
thour^Lt  and  genial  feelicR!'  Sweet  Eliu,  the  world  gave  thee  bo 
little,  and  thou  hiiat  given  tlie  world  so  much  ! 

The  ringing  of  the  hall-door  hell  startles  Editha  from  the  en- 
joyment of  her  book.  She  hears  a  masculine  voice,  and  then  Selina 
opens  the  study-door  and  axmounces  Mr.  Lyndhurst. 

Editha's  pFile  face  crimsons  as  he  enters.  Not  for  worlds  would 
she  have  one  of  Herman's  friends  aware  of  his  degradation,  and  she 
has  a  dim  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  man  in  possession  must 
make  itself  felt  in  the  house,  a  kind  of  social  malaria. 

'I  am  lucky  in  finding  you  at  home  on  such  a  fine  day/  saya 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  after  the  usual  greetings, 

*  Not  CRpecially  lucky  ;  I  am  almost  always  at  home,'  answers 
Editha. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  remembers  nn  old  familiar  story  of  a  peerless 
matron  spinning  nraong  her  maids  when  the  fatal  visitor  came. 
Domesticity  does  not  always  mean  safety. 

*  Westray  not  yet  returned  from  the  seat  of  war  ?* 

*  Not  yet,'  she  answers,  with  a  sigh. 
'  And  you  have  no  dctinile  announcement  of  his  coming?* 
'  No  ;   hub  I  expect  him  soon.' 

*  Indeed.  I  Hhould  have  thought  he  wonld  have  stayed  to  see 
the  n|>8hot  of  this  business,  and  I  fear  it  will  hang  long  on  hand. 
It  must  he  interesting  work.  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  ho 
was  likely  to  accept  the  Datj  Star  people's  ofier  when  we  were  in 
Wales  ?  You  thought  he  would  not,  but  I  was  right,  ycu  see.  I 
knew  him  best.' 

*  Perhaps  yon  knew  hia  necesaitieB  better  than  I  did/  replies 
Editha,  with  dignity.  That  anybody  should  pretend  to  be  her 
superior  in  knowledge  of  her  husband's  character  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

<  Well,  yes,  perhaps  that  was  it.  I  knew  that  he  had  difficultioe 
to  contend  with  just  at  that  time.' 

*I  am  glad  that  he  went,'  says  Editha  cheerfully.  She  feels 
that  to  seem  despondent  would  be  to  betray  the  secret  of  that 
Frankenstein  in  the  basement.  '  He  writes  in  excellent  spirits. 
The  change  will  do  hun  good ;  and  when  he  comes  back,  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  he  will  consent  to  our  going  to  live  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  house  near  Lochwithiau — I  showed  it  to  you 
one  day,  by  th«  by — which  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  making  our 
home.' 

*  For  a  fortnight  ?' 

*  For  always.     With  an  occasional  visit  to  London,  of  course.* 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  AVestray,  your  husband  would  be  melancholy 
mad  after  the  fir^t  month.  He  bas  not  what  Bulwer  Lytton  calls 
the  rural  temperament.     He  is  dependent  upon  society  for  his  plea- 
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^H|b>  He  likes  books  well  onoagh  as  a  means,  bnt  learning  is  not 
^ro^end  of  Lis  life.     H«  lilces  men  ancl  women  better  than  books, 

and  is  more  an  obsorrerthnn  a  thinker.   His  well-sprinff  of  invention 

pwoald  dry  np  if  you  trvok  him  away  from  the  clubs ;   his  fountain  of 

tiniaguiation  would  ceaBe  lo  ilow  if  you  shut  him  out  of  the  theatres. 

jIn  a  word,  he  ia  not  a  literary  creator,  bnt  n  litei-ary  photographer.' 

'  I  am  sorry  hie  friend  should  rank  him  so  low,'  says  Editha, 

woimded. 

*  Bfty  candour  offends  yon,  yet  T  meant  to  praise.  What  can  bo 
a  happier  exercise  of  genins  than  to  supply  the  want  of  one's  age  ? 
The  desire  of  onr  agre  is*  to  see  itself  in  a  glass.  We  have  exploded 
the  historical  novel,  the  legendary  novel,  the  romantic  novel.  We 
don't  want  Greeks  or  Romans,  Saxons  or  Crusaders.  We  wantour- 
•elves — our  literature,  to  please  as,  must  be  aboat  ourselves ;  our 
plays,  to  amuse  us,  must  represent  ourselves  ;  our  pictures,  to  be 
popular,  must  show  us  ourselves.  Imur^e  a  modem  Southey  sitting 
kdown  to  write  Don  Roderick  or  ThaUthn  ;  imagine  a  publisher's 
feelings  on  having  the  poem  oftered  him.  Your  husband  respects 
the  inclination  of  his  age,  and  writes  of  men  and  women  he  knows. 
Take  him  away  from  his  models,  and  yon  cause  the  decay  of  his  art. 
He  will  be  writing  from  memory  instead  of  following  the  inspiration 
of  the  hoar.' 

'  Perhaps  yon  are  right,'  replies  Editha,  with  a  sigh  :  •  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  admit  as  much.  I  should  like  Herman  to  turn  his 
back  upon  this  human  kaleidoscope,  London  society,  and  draw  upon 
imagination.  If  Hoott  had  given  ua  nothing  bnt  life  in  Princes- 
Edinbnrgh.  he  would  not  have  held  a  largo  place  in  our 
>Diinds.  And  then  I  have  Herman's  health  and  happiness  to  consider 
well  as  his  success  as  a  writer.  He  was  looking  ill  when  I  left'' 
him  to  go  to  Lochwithian,  and  I  know  he  has  been  overworked.' 

*  There  may  be  other  causes  as  well  as  overwork,'  says  Lynd- 
bnnt  thoughtfully.     '  I  believe  Westray  has  been  worried  of  late.* 

'  He    has  had   anxieties  about  money  matters,  perhaps,*  saysi 
Cditha,  with  a  troubled  look. 

*  I  waa  not  thinking  of  those.' 

*  Of  what  then?  O  Mr.  Lynilhurst,  pray  speak  plainly!  If 
yon  have  the  knowledge  of  anxieties  which  my  husband,  from  mis- 
tAken  kindness,  conceals  from  mc,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
the  worst.  Nothing  could  make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  know  I 
had  not  shared  hia  tronhle.' 

'  There  may  be  trouble  which  it  is  impassible  for  yon  to  share — 
troahle  which  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  in  yonr  hoariog.  Do  not 
draw  me  on  to  say  too  much,  Mrs.  Westray.  Respect  for  you, 
symfiathy  with  yon,  may  make  mc  false  to  my  friend.* 

'  Thai  cannot  possiblv  he.  I  have  no  interest  apart  from  my 
b«ibond,' 
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'  Of  course  not ;  let  us  say  no  more,'  replies  Lyndhurst,  with  a 
confusioQ  of  manner  which  puzzles  and  troubles  Editha. 

'  Now  I  know  that  you  are  liidiug  something  from  me,  Mr. 
Lyudhurst/  she  exclaims  eagerly  ;  *  I  can  see  it  iu  your  face  and 
manner.  Something  has  happened  since  I  left  London  ;  yon  know 
of  some  trouble  that  has  come  upon  my  husband,  or  that  threatens 
him.  If  it  is  a  money  trouble  only,  perhaps  I  know  as  much  aa 
you  ;  but  if  it  is  anjrthing  else,  anything  worse — ' 

'  Come,  then,  I'll  trust  you/  replies  Lyndhurst,  as  if  moved  by 
a  sudden  gush  of  honest  feeling,  '  at  the  risk  of  seeming  a  traitor  to 
my  friend.  Yet  I  shall  be  no  traitor,  for  he  has  never  confided  in 
me.  AU  I  know  is  the  result  of  observation  and  of  accident ;  your 
husband  is  iu  danger.' 

*  In  what  danger  ?'  cries  Editha,  alarmed. 

'  In  danger  of  sinning  against  you  beyond  recall ;  in  danger  of 
bortcrin^^f  home,  peace,  happiness,  honour,  for  a  wicked  woman's 
smile ;  in  danger  of  dehvering  himself  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  his  first  love,  Myra  Brandreth.' 

'His  first  love!' 

She  repeats  the  words  slowly,  pale  as  death,  looking  at  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst  with  horror's  steadfast  gaze. 

'  His  first  love  !*  she  says  again.  *  Ho  never  loved  her,  never 
knew  her  till  she  acted  in  his  plays.  He  cares  nothing  for  her  ex- 
cept as  a  clever  actress,  able  to  carry  out  his  ideas.' 

'  Did  he  not — does  he  not  ?  0  Mrs.  Westray,  you  have  indeed 
been  hoodwinked  !  Did  he  not  tell  you  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it's  the 
fashion  to  leave  these  things  dark ;  yet  I  thought  when  a  man  mar- 
ried it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  let  his  wife  know  something  of 
his  past.' 

'  I  know  that  Herman  was  engaged  to  a  woman  who  was  false 
to  him.' 

'  But  you  did  not  know  that  the  jilt  was  Mrs.  Brandreth.  He 
did  not  tell  you  the  Devonshire  idyl  in  full — did  not  tell  you  that 
he  and  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  were  children  together,  plighted 
lovers  before  they  were  out  of  their  teens,  and  that  adverse  circum- 
stances, or  in  other  words  empty  pockets,  alone  parted  them.  Those 
half  confidences  are  a  mistake.  Had  you  known  all,  your  woman's 
wit  would  have  found  some  means  of  keeping  him  out  of  reach  of 
his  fiirst  love — false  to  him,  but  never  forgetful  of  him.' 

'  Had  I  known  all,  I  should  have  been  no  more  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  iulluence  on  my  husband  than  I  am  now,'  rephes  Editha, 
her  heart  aching,  pride  holding  her  up. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  that  is  what  every  true  woman  says 
at  the  first  blush.  But  if  I  did  not  think  yon  superior  both  in  sense 
and  courage  to  the  generality  of  women,  I  should  never  have  ven- 
tured to  approach  this  painful  subject.     I  like  Westray,  and  I  don*t 
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like  to  see  him  going  headlong  to  his  ruin.  I  revere  you,  and  I 
cannot  stand  by  to  see  you  wronged.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  look  at  these  things  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Your 
hosband's  too  evident  devotion  to  Mrs.  Brandreth  does  not  horrify 
me  as  it  would  your  brother  the  clergyman.  He  would  be  for  going 
straight  off  to  the  lawyers  and  asking  for  a  judicial  separation.  I 
look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  social  mistake — one  of  those  follies 
which  shipwreck  lives,  because  there  is  seldom  anyone  with  courage 
to  speak  plainly  either  to  the  sinner  or  the  sinned  against.  I  have 
spoken  very  plainly  to  your  husband,  but  he  has  laughed  at  my 
advice.  I  take  a  bolder  course  now,  and  venture  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  rock  ahead  which  threatens  your  domestic  peace.' 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  mean  well  by  this  interference, 
Mr.  Lyudhurst,*  Editha  replies  calmly,  '  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
consider  your  remarks  as  insulting  to  me  as  they  are  to  my  husband. 
If  I  have  lost  my  hold  upon  his  affection,  which  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  I  doubt  whether  any  advice  of  yours  would  enable 
me  to  regain  it ;  I  would  rather  trust  to  my  own  heart,  my  own 
instinct,  in  sucJi  a  case  as  that.  My  husband's  liking  for  Mrs. 
Brandretb's  society  results  only  from  his  love  of  his  art ;  she  is  able 
to  advise  him  about  the  construction  of  his  plays,  her  technical  know- 
ledge is  of  use  to  him — ' 

'And  out  of  sheer  gratitude  he  writes  her  love-letters,*  inter- 
rapts  Lyndburst  scornfully.  *  Mrs.  Wealray,  I  cannot  see  you  so 
blinded  by  affection  for  a  nmn  who  at  his  best  is  unworthy  of  you. 
Think  me  cruel,  dishonourable — what  you  will:  I  must  speak  plainly. 
I  picked  up  the  torn  half  of  a  letter  in  M3rrA  Brandreth's  boudoir 
the  day  before  I  left  London  for  Wales,  and  kept  it,  half  disposed 
to  ahow  it  you,  yet  doubtful  whether  it  were  not  better  to  keep  the 
secret.    But  when  I  see  3'ou  so  deluded,  so  confident  in  a  bad  man — * 

*  Show  mo  the  letter,  air,  and  spare  me  your  criticism.  When 
my  husband's  honour  is  in  question,  I  had  rather  judge  for  myself/ 

*  You  will  forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  inflict.' 

*  Forgive  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  think  of  you  for  a  moment  ? 
Gite  me  the  letter.* 

Ho  takes  a  letter  &om  his  breast-pocket,  selecting  it  from  half 
a  dosen  others,  and  hands  it  to  her  slowly,  with  a  slight  hesitation 
of  manner,  as  if  at  the  last  moment  he  were  doubtful  whether  he 
should  let  her  see  it. 

There  is  the  thick  square  envelope  directed  in  the  hand  she 
knows  BO  well,  and  inside  it  half  a  sheet  of  Bath  post,  torn  unevenly 
from  the  letter  of  which  it  has  formed  a  part. 

For  some  moments  Editha  C4in  hardly  see  the  words,  Slie  turns 
abruptly  away  from  Mr.  Lyndburst,  unwilling  that  ho  should  dis- 
cover how  weak  she  is,  and  then,  stead^>'ing  herself  with  an  effort, 
reada  the  following  lines  in  her  husband's  hand : 
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'  So»  afler  weighing  ail  circmnstouces  deliberately,  I  can  s^e  only 
ose  chance  ot*  Lappiuess  for  lue  autl  you,  and  that  lieB  iu  reuniou. 
We  were  foolish  when  we  partod ;  we  should  be  worse  thau  foolish 
to  remain  asunder  now  that  we  have  discovered,  once  for  all,  how 
utterly  depeudcut  we  are  upuu  eucli  other  for  happine&s.  Without 
you  life  for  me  loses  ulL  zest,  all  charm  ;  ambition  is  a  word  of  no 
Uleauin^^  Consider  this,  dearest,  and  decide.  You  need  fear  no 
repotition  of  pattt  miatakcR  in  the  luture.  I  know  my  own  heart 
now,  and  know  that  it  cannot  change.  It  is  yours  now,  as  it  has 
been  yours  always.  Every  other  dream  was  dehisive.  I  sliall  go  away 
iu  order  that  you  may  make  your  election  deliberately.  If  you  decide, 
as  I  hope  and  Ltdieve  you  will  decide,  you  can  join  me  in  my  exile, 
the  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  when  your  heart  has  spoken 
as  to  our  future.' 

Thia  is  all.  The  hues  fill  only  half  the  pa^e.  There  is  neither 
signature  nor  date. 

*  This  letter  to  which  yon  seem  to  attach  so  much  importance 
is  nnsigiied/  Editha  says,  after  slowly  readiu<;  those  cruel  lines, 
which  seem  to  her  like  the  death-warrant  of  her  happiness. 

'  I  dou*t  think  any  signature  is  necessary  for  its  identification,* 
replies  L}ndhurst  coolly  ;   '  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  writer.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  People  write  so  much  alike  now- 
adays.' 

'Sublime  h>7)0cn8y.' thinks  Lyndhurst :  'she  will  pretend  to 
behevo  black  is  white  rather  tliau  condemn  her  husband.* 

'  However,  I  will  &how  my  husband  the  letter  when  he  comes 
home,  and  ask  him  how  it  came  to  be  written.  1  have  uo  doubt  I 
shall  find  it  means  somethiuf^'  very  different  from  what  you  suppose.* 

'When  he  comes  houic,'  echoes  Lyndhurst,  with  a  sneer.  *  Do 
you  believe,  in  the  face  of  that  letter,  that  he  vdU.  ever  come  home  ? 
Can  you  doubt  that  this  war-correspondent  business  was  a  planned 
thing — a  subtle  scheme  to  make  escape  easy ;  to  bridge  over  an 
awkward  interval  and  lesnen  the  scandal  of  his  desertion  of  you  ? 
Mrs.  Braudreth  vill  join  him  when  her  theatre  closes;  she  cannot 
aflbrd  to  leave  London  sooner.  To-night  is  the  last  of  the  season, 
by  the  by.      She  will  be  free  to-morrow.' 

Editha  listens  horror-stricken.  Delirium  could  imagine  no  wilder 
dream  than  this  waking  agony.  Coldly,  quietly,  iu  those  tranquil 
legato  tones,  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  ujakes  manifest  her  husband's 
perfidy.  He  has  gone  back  to  his  first  love.  His  heart  has  never 
really  belonged  to  his  wife.  This  M>ra  braudreth,  clever,  brillift&t, 
fatsciuating,  famous,  has  never  lost  her  hold  upon  him. 

Can  such  infamy  be  ?  She  looks  down  ut  that  shameless  letter — 
that  bold  avowal  of  guilty  passion — and  the  answer  is  obvious.  His 
own  hand  condemns  him. 

'Mrs.  Brandreth's  life  has  been  spotless  hitherto,'  she  Bays, 
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itrmn^tobe  calm,  etiflin^'  that  bitter  cry  of  miguisL  ready  to  Imret 
from  her  lips.  *  She  has  preserved  hcv  good  name  lu  the  midst  uf 
temptation.  I  cannot  believe  ihtit  she  will  dJBgracc  herself  by  a 
ehftmeful  flighty  even/  she  adds  6lo\rly,  recovering  self-possession  in 
some  degree,  'even  if  this  Icltor  of  Herman's  means  what  it  seems 
to  meaHj  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit/ 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Westi'ay,  if  that  letter  be  not  evidence,  I  don't 
what  evidence  is.     Ah  for  Mrs.  Brandreth,  she  has  had  very 

(:•  Is  to  play,  and  has  played  them  remarkably  well.     She  has 

\\  iHction   and  made   money;    she  has  repelled  Ettrls^vood's 

adranoes.  and  yet  kept  him  her  adorer.  Bat  yon  forget  the  power 
of  love.  0]>on  the  Ooodgates  of  passion,  and  worldly  wi:idom  is 
swept  away  by  the  torrent.  Love  that  stops  to  reason  or  counts 
the  cc»5t  of  a  sacrifice  is  no  love  at  all.' 

*  If  my  husband  is  false  to  me,  if  his  love  has  been  alienated  or 
he  has  never  loved  me,  I  cannot  discuss  my  soitow  with  you,  Mr. 
Xyndhiu-st.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  having  opened  my 
eyes  to  this  most  bitter  truth,  but — * 

Iler  voice  trembles,  the  words  arc  stilled  by  a  convulsive  throb- 
bing in  her  throat ;  she  makes  one  heioic  effort  to  control  her  grief, 
and  than  breaks  down  altogether,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
I  *  Mrs,  Westray — Editha,'  aaya  Lyiidhiu'st,  pale  with  suppressed 
yinnion.  Vile  as  tlio  man  is  he  pities  her — pities  her  as  he  woald 
pity  his  horse  or  dog  in  mortal  agony,  his  heart  wrung  as  if  by 
^Ab«olnie  pain.  '  Editha,  if  this  man  had  been  false  only,  I  should 
•liavo  spared  you  this  revelution  ;  but  he  has  been  heartless  as  well. 
He  leaves  you  hemmed  in  with  dilHculties,  leaves  you  under  the 
shadow  of  disgrace.  Yes,  I  know  all ;  the  news  of  our  friends' 
trvubleft  Uy  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  every  one  in  your  husband's 
^ircle  knows.  This  house  is  no  fitting  shelter  for  yon,  a  shelter 
!6om  which  you  may  be  driven  at  any  hour.  And  he  leaves  you 
homeless,  penniless — ' 

'  That  is  not  true,*  interrupts  Editha  haughtily.  'Ha  has  left  me 
amply  provided  with  ready  money.' 

'  But  not  with  money  to  pay  his  debts.* 
.        *  That  may  have  been  impossible.' 

I  '  No  doubt,  and  he  planned  his  tlight  accordingly.  He  has  known 
jh^Bonie  time  that  his  diiliculties  wexe  approaching  a  crisis,  and  ho 
BJMtaidered  that  crisis  the  fiUcst  occasion  for  breaking  free  from  all 
boud.s,  znatriuionial  as  well  as  social.' 

*  I  will  not  hear  his  conduct  discussed  ;  I  will  not  allow  motives 
to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Even  if  1  kuow  him  to  be  a  sinner,  I  will 
■oi  accept  your  jadgment  ot  his  sin.* 

*  But  you  mast,  you  shall,  hear  me  out,'  returns  Lyndhurst, 
bending  over  her  with  a  look  whose  intensity  startles  her  with  a 
mddm  terror.     There  is  meaning;  in  that  look  which  even  her  inuo- 
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cencc  cannot  misauderstand.  Passion  hnniB  in  those  dark  eyes  and 
clouds  that  stem  hrow.  '  I  came  here  to  save  you  from  humiliatiuu^ 
to  offer  you  true  lovo  instead  of  sham  love — the  love  of  a  man  who 
■would  peril  all  that  men  hold  highest  to  win  one  smile  from  you. 
My  iiftrling,  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first ;  your  bright  face 
flashed  upon  me  like  a  revelation  more  than  two  years  ago.  I  have 
lived  a  new  life  since  then,  for  my  life  has  had  a  purpose.  I  have 
watched  and  waited  for  this  hour,  knowing  that,  soon  or  late,  it 
must  come.  You  have  not  understood  me ;  you  have  been  as  blind 
to  my  love  as  you  have  been  to  your  husband's  growing  indifference, 
his  preference  for  another.  It  is  well  that  you  should  know  both  at 
once.  I  love  you  as  no  woman — even  the  best  and  loveliest — is 
loved  more  than  once  in  her  life ;  love  you  steadfdBily,  unselfishly, 
unoltnrably.  (iranteii  that  my  past  life  has  not  been  blameless,  yet 
it  is  no  profligate*s  fleeting  passion  that  I  offer  you,  but  a  strong 
man's  awakening  to  pure  and  perfect  love.  Trust  your  future  to  mo, 
my  beloved,  and  it  shall  be  the  brightest  that  love  and  wealth  ever 
made  for  the  idol  of  a  man's  heart.  Our  modern  law  makes  release 
easy.  Trust  yourself  to  me,  dearest,  and  in  a  few  months  I  may 
call  you  wife.  Till  that  blessed  day  comes  I  ask  only  to  be  your 
champion  and  defender,  your  slave  to  obey  and  honour  your  lightest 
wish.' 

Editha  hears  him  to  the  end,  hoars  him  with  a  blank  stare  of 
horror,  which  changes  slowly  to  a  disdainful  smile. 

'  Is  this  all  yon  have  to  say  ?'  she  asks  with  provoking  calm- 
ness. 

*  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  theme  to  the  end  of  time,  but  all  is 
told  when  I  tell  you  I  am  your  slave/  he  answers  with  an  uneasy 
smile.  That  deliberate  question  of  Editha's  is  worse  than  the  most 
stormy  repulse.  Her  tones,  her  looks  alike  pronounce  the  fatal  truth. 
He  has  made  not  the  faintest  impression  upon  her  heart.  The  fool 
loves  her  fickle  husband  still. 

Mrs.  Westray  rings  the  bell.  Happily  the  faithful  Selina,  now 
maid-of-all-work,  does  not  happen  to  have  her  hands  entangled  in  a 
floury  pudding,  or  to  be  washing  dishes  at  a  greasy  sink,  and  appears 
promptly, 

*  The  door,  Selina/  says  Editha.  Indignation  has  stifled  grief. 
There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  tears  upon  the  pale  proud  face. 

Selina  opens  the  hall-door,  distant  about  two  yards  from  that  of 
the  study,  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst,  the  millionaire,  the  invincible, 
the  Lanzuu  or  Bichelieu  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  knows  himself 
ignominiously  dismissed. 

He  strolls  up  Fulham'a  old-fashioned  High-street  with  an  imper- 
turbable countenance,  but  the  vulture  is  at  work  within.  Never 
before  has  he  set  his  heart  upon  any  prize  and  failed  to  win  it.  He 
has  aimed  high  this  time,  but  he  has  been  patient,  and  deems  him- 
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■elf  worthy  of  reward.  Anger  for  the  moment  is  dominant.  The 
hardest  words  in  hia  Tocabulary  are  not  bitter  enough  for  the  woman 
who  has  scorned  him. 

'I  am  not  beaten  yet/  he  tells  himself,  'Love  ia  never  so 
strong  as  when  it  is  allied  with  revenge.  I  ^viU  trample  her  pride 
in  the  dast.  She  shall  bo  the  sovereign  lady  of  my  life,  or  husband- 
loss,  homeless,  nameless,  and  degraded.* 


Chapter  XXVII. 

*  t  hftTC  lired  long  enough,  bAving  aeen  one  thing,  that  love  hkth  an  end,' 

The  revelation  of  Hamilton  Ljudhurst's  baseness  is  a  shock 
firom  which  Editha  does  not  easily  recover.  She  has  trusted  him 
and  believed  in  him  as  her  husband's  friend — the  kindly  visitor  whose 
presence  has  brought  cheerfulness  to  her  fireside.  She  has  liked 
him,  and  Rnth  has  Uked  him,  and  been  solaced  by  hia  genius.  She 
remembers  those  placid  hours  at  Lochwiihian  with  a  shudder,  feeling 
as  if  she  hud  cherished  a  serpent  unawares.  Her  womanly  pride  is 
outraged  by  the  idea  that  any  man — the  most  daring — should  pre- 
sume to  speak  as  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  has  spoken  to  her. 

'  Do  I  seem  the  kind  of  woman  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal  ?* 
she  asks  herself.     '  I,  Herman's  wife  ?' 

But  deeper  than  this  natural  shame,  more  bitter  than  outraged 
ity,  is  the  fact  of  Herman's  falsehood.     That  changes  life  and 

world,  Hope  has  fled  for  ever.  How  petty,  how  transient 
appear  all  her  previous  cares  when  weighed  against  this  overwhelm- 
ing sorrow  !  To  know  that  she  has  lost  his  lovo,  or  never  really 
poseesBed  it,  wore  bitter  enough,  but  fur  worse,  for  a  lofty  mind,  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  man  she  loves  is  treacherous,  false,  and 
cowardly  :  that  he  has  abandoned  her  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  leaving 
for  her  the  burden  of  debt,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  while  he  woos 
ftoother  to  share  his  shameful  esile. 

*  I  could  have  endured  beggary  with  him  without  a  murmur  1* 
exclaims  piteonsly.     And  then  again  and  again  she  pores  over 

kt  hideous  page  which  tells  his  treachery.  Words  so  deliberate^ 
so  audacious  in  their  infamy.  Not  one  syllable  of  self-upbruiding, 
not  one  gush  of  pity  for  her, 

'  Yet  he  would  hardly  havo  written  my  name  in  such  a  letter,* 
she  thinks,  with  a  touch  of  pride.  '  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  having 
spared  mc  that  insult.* 

If  she  could,  by  any  straining  of  her  senses,  think  this  paper  a 
forgery ;  if  she  could  believe  that  the  words  had  any  other  meaning 
than  their  obvious  significance,  she  would  too  gladly  take  refuge  in 
Uiat  bohcf.  She  would  doubt,  in  spite  of  herself,  if  there  were  room 
in  doubt.  But  there  is  none.  The  hand  is  Herman's.  Sho  knows 
Tsiao  Siona,  Vol.  VU.  KS.  Vol.  XXVU,  Q 
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every  trick  of  his  wntinf;  as  well  as  she  knows  her  own  face  in  the 
glass.     The  words  will  bear  ouly  one  interpretation. 

Selina  coming  in  with  a  luncheon  tray  is  startled  by  her  mia- 
tress's  white  face. 

'  Lor,  mum,  how  gashly  pale  you  do  look,  to  be  sure  !  I  hope 
that  gentleman  didn't  briu^  you  no  bad  news.' 

'  Ho  told  me  that  people  know  of  onr  disgrace  already.  That 
seems  hard.' 

'Meaning  the  elderly  pentleman  down-stuirs?  Lor,  mum,  you 
needn't  go  to  fret  about  that.  They're  common  enough.  My  last 
master  but  one  thought  no  more  of  a  man  in  possession  than  of  the 
chimney-sweep.     He  used  to  come  a'most  as  regular.' 

Baby  comes  home  at  this  juncture,  fresh  and  blooming  after  a 
long  morning  out  of  doors,  and  Editha  has  to  assist  at  the  young 
gentleman's  dinner.  He  has  lately  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
ft  mntton-chop^  instead  of  tlie  beef-teas  and  panndas  of  infancy,  and 
to  cut  up  this  chop  in  minutest  portions,  to  watch  the  child  dispose 
of  the  same,  to  amuse  him  while  he  dines,  has  been  hitherto  Mrs, 
Westray's  delight.  To-day  the  wonnde^l  heart  refuses  to  be,com-fl 
forted  even  by  baby.  The  nurse  is  dismissed  to  her  leisurely  dinner 
in  the  kitchen,  the  mother  performs  her  customary  duties  ;  but  the 
task  is  done  mechanically.  The  child  looks  up  at  her  with  vague 
wonder  in  his  large  round  eyes.  He  misses  the  tender  voice  that 
has  been  wont  to  discourse  sweet  nonsense  to  him.  He  stares  at 
his  mother  fixedly  for  a  few  moments^  and  then,  scared  by  her  rigid 
countenance,  bursts  into  a  dismal  howl. 

That  cry  recalls  Editha  to  her  duty.  She  clasps  the  little  fellow^ 
to  her  breast,  and  hot  tears  rain  down  upon  him.  h 

*  My  darling,  my  precious  one,  my  fatherless  baby!*  she  sobs.^ 
And  then  composing  herself,  sets  to  work  to  console  and  reassure 
the  little  one,  and  anon  woos  him  to  the  discussion  and  enjoyment 
of  his  mutton-chop. 

The  baby's  love  is  sweet  to  this  young  mother  oven  in  her  de- 
spair, but  not  a  healing  balm  for  those  aching  wounds  of  hers.  Ho 
loves  her,  this  little  one,  she  thinks,  almost  wouderingly ;  for  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  her  that  she  should  inspire  love  in  any 
one,  having  failed  to  keep  Herman's  affection — failed  though  she  has 
given  all  things,  failed  though  she  has  well-nigh  fallen  into  the  sin 
of  idolatry. 

She  has  her  father's  calm  easy-going  affection  still,  and  Ruth's 
deep  love.  Are  not  these  things  something?  Alas,  her  home  life, 
all  the  joy  and  peace  of  her  days  before  she  knew  Herman,  seem  to 
her  far  away — almost  too  remote  for  memory,  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  her  in  a  different  state  of  being !  She  can  draw  no  comfort  from 
the  thought  of  home  and  home-love  to-day. 

Will  Ruth  and  tho  Squire  come  to  know  of  Herman's  falsehood? 
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TliAt  ({Yicfltton  presents  itself  to  Editba  as  a  new  horror.  How  long 
siiali  she  he  able  to  hide  his  do^radatiou — to  keep  the  sooret  of  his 
g&ilt?  Not  ionj^,  she  fears.  Those  who  love  her  so  well  will  be 
conoas  abont  her  fate.  They  will  discover  her  hnsband's  desertion, 
lai  she  will  have  to  endare  their  anger  against  him,  their  seoruful 
mnder  at  bis  bmeneBs. 

Every  day  will  add  to  her  burden.  For  such  a  grief  as  hew 
there  is  no  comforter  but  Death. 

Even  this  afternoon  come  fresh  worries,  small  annoyances,  like 
the  snmmer  flies  that  eting  some  maimed  wretch  broken  on  the 
wheel.  The  neighbouring  traders  have  found  out  somehow  that  the 
storm  has  burst  on  Hridge-end  House.  They  send  in  their  little 
aocomits  and  wait  for  answers  to  their  applications.  They  ore  inso- 
lent and  imj>ortnnate.  Summonses  come  fluttering  down,  like  the 
big  drops  that  fall  before  a  tempest — water-rates,  poor-rates,  gas- 
iccoonts.  Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westray  have  spent  so  much 
money,  they  seem  in  debt  for  everything. 

Editha's  horror  of  the  house  grows  upon  her  as  these  assaults 
be<rocne  more  numerons,  and  she  determines  upon  flight.  She  will 
take  nnrse  and  baby  with  her,  and  retire  to  some  quiet  little  lodging 
op  at  Wimbledon,  where  they  may  live  at  least  unassailed  by  inso- 
lent cret.litors,  whore  she  will  feel  herself  secure  from  the  possibility 
of  any  farther  intrusion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst.  No  one  but 
SelmA  shall  know  the  secret  of  her  retreat. 

She  ciinsults  that  faithful  girl  as  to  the  step,  and  Sehna  agrees 
to  its  ad\TBability. 

*  Anything  will  be  better  for  yon  than  being  worretted  to  death 
here,  mom/  says  Selina.  *  I  can  have  the  charwoman  to  keep  me 
company.  Her  husband's  out  of  work,  and  she'll  come  for  her  vic- 
toak,  and  glad.  And  I  can  bring  you  up  any  letters  us  may  come 
of  an  evening.     It  will  be  a  walk  for  me,* 

Mrs.  Westray  has  a  few  ponnds  of  her  own,  and  an  unbrokea 

ponnd  note,  port  of  the  sum  sent  her  by  Mrs.  Brandreth*8  trea- 
er  hist  Saturday.  The  ten  pounds  she  will  leave  with  Selina. 
Her  own  slender  parse  aatU  serve  for  maintenance  at  ^VimbIedon. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  comfortable  lodging,  and  she 
drtw mines  upon  driving  np  to  the  village  on  the  hill  to-morrow. 
She  can  leave  the  carriage  at  some  way-side  inn  and  go  on  foot  to 
hunt  for  her  lodging,  so  that  her  coachman  may  not  be  able  to  in- 
form any  one  of  her  whereabouts  by  and  by. 

How  hateful — how  dear — the  house  that  has  been  the  scene  of 
her  brief  wedded  life  seems  to  her !  Hateful  from  the  horror  that 
baa  fallen  upon  it — dear  for  its  memories  of  happy  days. 

She  takes  up  Herman's  scattered  hooka  one  by  one  and  kisses 
tk«m. 
i      *  Ah,  dearest,  I  have  1< 


yon  too  fondly,'  she  says, 


you 
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have  grown  tired  of  my  lovo.  It  has  sociued  so  common  a  thing — 
given  unasked,  given  without  measure.* 

She  remembers  a  passage  in  Devereux  which  she  and  Herman 
discussed  one  happy  evening  by  the  study-fire. 

*  The  deadliest  foe  to  love  is  not  change,  nor  misfortune,  nor 
jealousy,  nor  wrath,  nor  anything  that  flows  from  passion,  or  ema- 
nates from  fortune.     The  deadliest  foe  to  love  is  cujitom,* 


Chapter  XXVUt. 

*  I  know 
I  shftll  die  ftd  my  fathers  Aicd,  nod  sl««p  as  they  sleep ;  eren  so. 
For  the  glafa  of  the  years  i^  brilllu  wberuia  we  gase  for  a  spftn  ; 
A  lUtle  sou)  for  a  little  bears  up  this  corpse  which  is  man. 
So  lanjs  I  endure,  no  longer  ;  and  laugh  not  again,  neither  weep. 
For  there  ia  no  God  found  stronger  than  death  ;  and  death  is  a  sleep. 

It  is  the  last  night  of  the  season  at  the  Frivolity  Theatre.  All 
the  best  peo[}le  and  a  good  many  insiguifioant  people,  nay,  perhaps, 
not  a  few  of  the  worst  people,  have  left  Loudon  on  their  autumnal 
migrations,  and  it  would  be  (|uite  absurd  for  Mrs.  Braudreth  to 
waste  her  sweetness  on  an  unfashiouuble  town.  The  house  is 
crowded  on  this  last  night,  though  the  recess  is  to  be  only  uf  a  few 
weeks*  duration.  Wonders  are  promised  for  next  season- — a  new 
actor,  a  new  actress,  a  new  play  by  that  eminently  successful  author 
Herman  Westray  ;  renovation,  decoration. 

People  who  have  been  intending  to  see  Herman's  comedy  ever 
since  its  production  flock  to  the  little  theatre  to-night,  to  snatch 
their  last  chance  of  seeing  it  at  all.  The  house  looks  brilliant, 
though  the  best  people  are  all  gone. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o*clock  Hauiilton  Lyudhurst  strolls  into 
Lord  Earlswood's  box.  His  lordship  has  gone  to  Norway  for  a 
fortnight's  fishing.  Mr.  Lyudhurst  is  pale  and  weary-looking.  Ho 
is  recognised  by  some  of  the  men  in  the  stalls,  who  begin  to  talk 
about  him  mysteriously. 

'How  ill  Lyndhurst  looks!'  remarks  one.  'I  hope  there's 
nothing  amiss  with  that  Eoli\'ian  loan.* 

*  Don't  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  him  if  there  was,' 
answers  his  neighbour.     '  He  never  gets  hit,' 

'  Yes ;  but  they  say  he's  dipped  deeply  in  this  Bolivian  business, 
and  that  it's  a  safe  thing.' 

*  Depend  upon  it,  if  it's  hazardous,  he's  dipped  in  and  come  out 
•gain.' 

The  first  speaker  looks  gloomy.  Bolivians  weigh  heavy  on  his 
soul,  and  visions  of  prolonged  contango  vex  his  spirit. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  waits  for  the  end  of  the  piece,  looking  at  the 
stage,  bat  seeing  very  little  that  goes  on  there,  though  Miss  Bel- 
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ormotid  is  asing  those  iine  eyes  of  hers  for  his  especial  advantage. 
When  the  curtain  falls  he  goes  througli  Lord  Earlswood^s  privileged 
d'»or  to  the  stage,  and  makea  his  way  to  Myra's  dressing-room. 

'  May  I  Gomo  in  for  a  few  minutes  before  you  change  your  dress  ?' 
he  asks. 

'  Yes,  if  yon  will  promise  to  stay  no  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
wick,  yon  can  get  me  a  cup  of  coffee,'  adds  Myra  to  her  at- 
t,  who  vanishes  at  this  command. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  is  seated  before  her  dressing-table,  with  its 
Btter  of  lace-bordered  handkerchiefs,  fans,  sandal-wood  glove-boxes, 
ftnd  diamond-cut  scent-bottles.  There  is  no  vulgar  untidiness,  only 
a  picturesque  confusion  of  elegant  objects. 

*  Yon  are  looking  tired/  says  Mr,  Lyndhurst,  dropping  into  one 
of  the  laxnrions  chairs.  '  I  suppose  yon  are  rather  glad  your 
triumphs  are  suspended  for  a  time.* 

'  I  am  more  than  glad.  I  don*t  think  I  conld  have  endured 
another  night  of  this  millwhecl  work.* 

•  And  yet  the  play  is  Westray's,  I  thought  to  act  in  a  play  of 
his  was  unquali&ed  delight.* 

The  dark  hazel  eyes  grow  hard  and  cold;  the  flexible  lips 
tighten. 

'  Yes,  1  am  pleased  to  act  in  his  pieces,*  she  answers.  '  We 
owe  each  other  snccess.* 

'  On  one  side,  at  least,  the  debt  is  large.     What  would  he  be 
u  a  dramatist  if  yon  had  never  given  life  and  meaning  to  his  work  ? 
^ml  believe  he  is  grateful,  poor  fellow  I    0,  by  the  way,  I  saw  his  wife 
^BSo-day  1* 
^        'Indeed!' 

I  '  Yes ;  I  called  on  her  this  morning  :  fonnd  her  in  sad  trouble, 

I       poor  thing !     That  bill  of  sale  has  been  enforced ;  there  is  a  bailiff 
I       in  the  house.' 

L  Not  for  her  very  life  conld  Myra  Brandreth,  so  clever  in  the 

^BdDanagement  of  her  countenance  on  ordinary  occasions,  repress  the 
^'fratified  smile  which  curves  her  lip  for  an  instant  at  this  intelligence. 
'  So  ends  Westray's  domestic  bliss/  continnes  Lyndhurst. 
*  When  the  bailiff  sneaks  in  at  the  door,  Eros  makes  off  by  the 
window.  When  a  man  gives  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  household  goods, 
depend  upon  it  domestic  love,  though  not  a  recognised  item,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory.' 

'Is  not  Mrs.  Westray's  devotion  proof  against  calamity?     I 
ought  her  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity — the  kind  of  wife  one  rends 
in  old  stories  ;  a  species  that  is  almost  obsolete  nowadays.* 
'  Mrs.  Westray  is  foolishly  faithful  to  a  husband  who  has  grown 
euy  of  her.     But  I  think  I  have  given  her  a  proof  of  his  falsehood 
hich  will  weaken  her  faith  in  him,  if  it  does  not  destroy  her  affec- 
tion for  him.' 
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'  You  have  bhowTi  hct — ■*  '^^^^H 

'  Tbo  letter  picked  up  in  your  drawing-room.'  ^^^^B 

'  And  she  believes — *  4H 

'  £!!Lactly  what  you  and  I  intended  she  should  beliero/ 

*  Don't  say  /  intended/  remonstrates  Myra.  '  It  was  your  idea, 
remember.' 

*  Perhaps.  Bnt  I  know  whose  s;iggestion  gave  birth  to  the 
idea.  Dou't  let  us  dispute  the  honour  of  originating  the  notion. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  in  any  case,  and  the  kind  of  idea  that  is 
more  likely  to  spring  Croni  a  woman's  brain  than  from  a  man's.' 

Myra  laughs  uneasily,  opening  and  rlosing  a  large  white  fan 
with  a  somewhat  nervous  movement.  Lyndhuret  noee  from  his  low 
chair  and  walks  up  and  down  the  room  thoughtfully. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  what  your  strictly  honourable  people  would  call 
an  ugly  business,'  ho  says,  after  a  pause;  'and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  succeed. ' 

*  IIow  so  ?' 

*  We  have  mode  that  poor  creature  supreuiolynaiserable,  without 
opening  the  door  for  her  release.  She  is  not  a  bird  to  be  snared  so 
easily  as  you  seemed  to  think.* 

*  Would  you  have  me  think  well  of  her  ?'  oska  Myra,  with  dark 
angry  ey«s.  '  I  hate  her  too  much  for  that.  Yes,  I  bate  her.  It 
sounds  horrible,  does  it  not '?  She  has  never  injured  me,  you  say- 
Has  she  not?  She  robbed  me  of  the  only  heart  1  ever  cared  to  win, 
and  should  have  won  but  for  her.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  that  wrong?  Uer  ignorance  does  not  lesson 
my  loss.  I  have  never  hidden  my  feelings  from  you.  You  are  just 
the  one  man  I  trust,  because  you  have  never  pretended  to  be  in  love 
with  me,  because  you  have  never  affected  to  be  better  than  you  are, 
or  to  believe  in  creeds  you  secretly  despise.  When  Lord  Earlswood 
brought  mo  the  news  of  Herman's  nmrriago,  I  went  down  on  my 
knees  and  swore  that  if  it  was  in  human  power  to  compass  the 
breaking  of  that  bond,  it  should  be  broken  ;  that  if  any  act  of  mine 
could  sever  man  and  wife,  they  should  be  parted.  Am  I  likely  to 
be  scrupulous  after  such  an  oath  as  that?' 

*  Well,  no,  decidedly  not.  That  is  what  I  most  admire  in  yon, 
"Mrs,  Braodretb.  You  are  Uiorougb.  You  have  trustod  me  and  I 
will  oonfide  in  you.  You  compliment  mo  upon  beuig  what  I  have 
always  acknowledged  myself — an  unscrupulous  man,  couuling  the 
creeds  and  codes  for  which  other  men  profess  reverence,  by  which 
they  ]»retcnd  to  rule  their  lives,  as  the  convenient  fomiulft'  of  judi- 
cious h3rpocrite8.  The  8tock  Exchange  has  shown  me  no  diflerence 
between  the  religious  man  and  the  infidel.  Each  is  alike  eager  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  cost  of  bis  neighbour.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
been  a  better  man  than  I  am  if  I  had  found  humanity  in  general 
better ;  if  flatterers  and  parasites  had  not  hung  about  me  like  the 
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irr  ihtd  enfolds  and  strangles  a  tree,  choking  every  good  impulse ; 
if  women  had  been  true  to  me,  and  not  to  my  purse ;  if  one  holy  or 
genuine  feeling  had  come  in  my  way.  It  never  did.  I  have  found 
friends  false  to  the  core  ;  women  mere  money-worshippers,  ready  to 
sell  their  sotUs  for  a  diamond  purure  or  a  pair  of  high-btoppiug  horses. 
Never  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Weetray  did  1  learn  to  admire  virtue ;  never 
till  that  hour  did  1  know  the  meaning  of  lovo^ovo  which  hopes  one 
day  and  despairs  the  next ;  love  which  takea  the  taste  out  of  life's 
CMBDon  pleasarc:^,  and  makes  existence  a  slow  fever  of  alternate 
drtirm  and  despondency.  Should  I  refrain  fioin  following  her  be- 
CMMe  she  has  a  husband  she  loves — a  neglectful  husband  at  best, 
who  gives  his  brightest  hours  to  the  world,  and  favours  her  with  the 
mere  refuse  of  his  days  ?  No ;  I  saw  her  unappreciated,  almost 
forsaken,  and  I  swore  to  win  her.  I  have  bided  my  time,  patiently 
enough  so  far,  but  I  am  growing  tired  of  delay.  It  has  been  the 
study  of  my  life  to  get  happiness  out  of  the  present.  I  have  no 
fntoro.' 

'  Your  future  is  just  as  secure  as  other  people's,  I  imagine.* 

'  Not  qoite.  For  all  men  life  is  an  nnccrtiun  quantity.  Preachers 
lidttge  apon  that  text  ad  nauseam.  But  for  me  the  uncertainty  is 
ilii^hl,  and  a  sudden  ending,  como  when  it  will,  inevitable.  Three 
jMis  ago  I  had  occasion  to  consult  a  physician  about  certain  un- 
oomfortable  symptoms  in  the  region  of  the  heart — premonitory  spasms 
iVg^ieHtiTd  of  mischief.  I  had  not  been  alarmed  without  cause.  The 
oracle  informed  me  that  there  was  organic  disease.  I  might  Lvc  Eve 
jfears,  or  even  ten  ;  but  I  was  a  doomed  man.  Some  day,  without 
warning,  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  a  shell,  I  should  drop  down,  and 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  of  life  would  be  over  for  Hamilton  Ljudhurst. 
I  went  to  another  oracle,  ouly  to  hear  the  same  scnteneo.  This 
knowlodge  has  not  been  without  its  iutluence  on  my  life.  If  I  am 
more  rockless  than  other  men,  remember  that  I  stake  less.  No  long 
future  stretches  out  before  me,  no  sluggish  age  awaits  me.  I  have 
tried  to  crowd  a  century  of  pleasure  into  a  few  years  of  dissipation  ; 
but  pleasure  after  a  little  while  becomes  no  more  than  a  word,  and, 
for  any  delight  it  affords,  might  as  well  be  called  pain.  I  should  like 
to  taste  some  purer  joy  before  the  Bat  is  issued.  I  should  like  to 
win  wife  and  home — to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  I  love.* 

*  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  pity  you,*  says  Myra,  half  in  scorn. 
'  I  think  you  are  a  man  to  be  envied.' 

'  Why  envied  ?' 

'  Because  you  stand  a  chance  of  escaping  old  age — the  afler-tasto 
of  all  life's  sweetness,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  bitter  than  death 
— wrinkles,  gray  hairs,  dull  eyes,  neglect,  the  sense  that  one  is  but 
a  ghost  among  the  living — dead  long  ago,  though  one  does  not  ooxe 
to  tell  the  world  so.  Your  tree  will  full  in  the  groen,  you  will  be 
pptred  Uio  sear  and  yellow  loaf.* 
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*  Perliaps  you  are  rifjlit,  but  autobiography  shows  us  that  men  with 
Bound  constitutions  and  long  purses  have  made  rather  a  good  thing 
of  old  age.  and  have  left  the  scene  regi'ctfully  at  the  last.  It  is 
hardly  a  pleasant  thing  to  sit  under  the  Damoclesion  sword,  or  to 
nave  the  skeleton  at  life's  feast  such  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. My  life  is  too  uncertain  even  for  the  plans  that  give  form 
and  purpose  to  the  lives  of  other  rich  men.  Why  should  I  build 
nouses  or  pictm-e-galleries,  plant  gardens  or  buy  deer-parks  ?  Before 
the  mortar  is  dry  I  may  need  that  narrower  house  we  are  all  travel- 
Img  towards.  No,  from  the  time  I  heard  the  doctor's  decree  I  have 
lived  as  much  as  possible  in  the  present.  The  only  hope  I  have 
permitted  myself  is  the  hope  of  winning  a  wife  I  con  love  and  re- 
Tere.' 

*  Marry  Miss  Belormond.  She  admires  you  immensely,  and  is 
really  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  London/ 

A  shudder  is  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  sole  reply  to  this  suggestion. 

*  Well,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  we*ll  talk  over  this 
infatuation  of  yours.' 

Hamilton  Lyndhurst  accepts  this  invitation  for  to-morrow  as  his 
dismissal  for  to-night,  and  takes  his  leavo  immediately.  Miss  Bel- 
ormond is  standing  at  the  wing  as  he  passes  out,  gorgeously  arrayed 
as  Hypolitu,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  in  gold  tissue,  with  a  consider- 
able display  of  pink  silk  legs  and  jewelled  buskins,  and  a  cataract  of 
somebody  else's  bail'  falling  over  her  like  a  mantle,  the  whole  crowned 
■with  a  glittering  helmet. 

She  smiles  benignly  upon  Mr.  Lyndhurst  as  he  goes  by,  and 
wonders  that  he  does  not  linger  for  a  few  minutes*  flirtation.  She 
has  been  told  that  ho  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London,  and  a 
bachelor,  and  she  feels  that  for  such  a  man  she  could  forego  her 
chances  of  dramatic  renown,  and  content  herself  \^'ith  the  quiet  sim- 

—    plicity  of  jlomestic  life,  embeUished  with  servants  in  livery  and  a 

I    three-hundred'guinca  barouche. 

W  Editha  succeeds  in  finding  a  charming  lodging — not  at  Wim- 
bledon, but  at  Roehampton — a  rustic-looking  cottage  with  irre- 
proachable geraniunis  in  all  the  windows,  and  a  good-natured  maiden 
lady  as  proprietress.  Here  she  brings  nurse  and  baby  next  day, 
carrying  away  from  Bridge-end  House  only  one  portmanteau  con- 
taining her  plainest  dresses,  and  a  bo:i.  for  baby.  She  allows  Selina 
to  show  the  custodian  box  and  portmanteau  open,  that  he  may  see 
she  is  taking  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  house — no  bronze,  or  china, 
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CuAPTEH  xxrx. 

*  Lo  now,  what  hearts  havu  men  !  they  never  mount 
As  high  as  woman  in  her  Aeltlcss  mood.' 
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or  plate.  Alas^  the  fine  old  massive  silver  from  the  Priory  plate- 
I,  and  all  Herman's  pretty  gifts  collected  in  the  two  years  of 
married  life,  ore  included  in  the  inventory  which  gives  a  stranger 
dominion  over  Mr.  Westray's  household  goods  !  But  even  this  fact 
hardly  pains  Editha  now.  What  matters  the  shattered  home  now 
that  love  has  deserted  its  empty  hearth  ?  Let  all  things  go — 
memorials  of  happiness  departed  ! 

After  the  revelation  of  that  fatal  letter,  Mrs.  Westray  has  no 
expectation  of  her  husband's  return  in  answer  to  her  summons.  His 
going  to  the  scene  of  war  has  doubtless  been  a  planned  business  from 
first  to  last.  He  knew  the  wreck  of  his  home  to  be  inevitable,  and 
cared  nothing  for  it,  having  now  hopes  and  schemes  for  the  future — a 
home  in  exile  with  his  first  love.  The  letter  to  Mrs.  Brandrcth  tells 
that  plainly  enough.  When  he  wrote  that  letter— on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  most  likely — he  had  no  intention  of  coming  back  to  Eng- 
land. With  the  same  pen  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  touching  lightly  on 
his  difficulties,  talking  hopefully  of  retrenchment  in  the  future.  Spe- 
cious and  cruel  letter,  meant  to  lull  suspicion,  full  of  promises  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled. 

Broken-hearted,  desolate  beyond  all  measure,  Editha  retires  to 
the  peaceful  shelter  of  the  Roohamptou  lodging,  feeling  even  in  her 

•ry  that  there  is  an  infinite  relief  in  getting  quite  away  from  that 
bailiff.     Baby,  with  infinite  love  of  novelty,  is  pleased  with 

change  in  his  surroundings,  and  takes  kindly  to  the  solitary 
maiden  of  the  cottage.  The  rooms  are  airy  and  exquisitely  clean, 
with  that  absolute  purity  which  is  oftenest  to  be  found  in  a  very 
small  house,  where  the  searching  eye  of  the  mistress  espies  every 
grain  of  dust  or  lurking  cobweb,  every  cloud  upon  the  window-panes 
or  infinitesimal  morsel  of  flue  hovering  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery, 
Jane  the  nursemaid,  a  girl  of  less  philosophic  temper  than  Solina,  is 
glad  to  escape  from  Bridge-end  House. 

*  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  cluud  hanging  over  the  house  after 
that  man  come  in,  mem,'  she  remarks,  as  she  attends  upon  her  mis- 
tress and  Master  Herman  at  tea  ;  '  master  away  and  all,  too.  It's 
all  very  woU  for  Seliua  to  take  it  so  easy ;  bat  I  never  lived  where 
there  was  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  found  it  prey  upon  my  spirits. 
I'm  sure  the  way  that  old  gentleman  used  his  knife  was  enough  to 
•poil  any  one's  appetite  for  their  dinner.  Such  a  greedy  way  with 
turn,  too.  He  told  ns  he  was  a  pig  for  Irish  stow,  and  I'm  sure  ho 
carried  out  the  observation.* 

Editha  has  been  three  days  in  this  new  abode — very  quiet  days. 
She  baa  written  home  telling  Huth  that  she  has  taken  a  lodging  at 
Boehampton  for  a  week  or  two,  because  the  air  is  better  for  baby. 
Not  a  word  has  she  said  about  the  bill  of  sale  or  Herman's  perfidy. 
Lei  the  tragedy  of  her  life  play  itself  to  the  end.  Her  lips  and  her 
pen  will  bo  slow  to  tell  her  husband's  infamy.     There  has  been  ^o 
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leltor  from  Herman  during  this  time.  The  Da}f  Star  gives  a  long 
letter  daily — bright,  frrophic  as  ever  is  the  betrayer's  pen.  The 
fiatal  second  of  Soptoniber  has  come  and  gone.  The  battle  of  Sedan 
has  been  fought,  and  Napokou  has  laid  dov'n  his  sword.  Herman 
16  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  pen  depicts  that  disastrous  conflict, 
the  bloody  field,  the  gloomy  resignation  of  the  fallen  emperor — the 
stamp  of  death  already  on  that  thoughtful  brow — the  awful  despair 
of  the  fatalist  whom  Fate  has  beaten. 

Fditha  reads  those  animated  descriptions  nith  a  feeling  of  horror. 
He  can  write  so  \ividly,  he  can  be  so  fully  manter  of  his  intellect  at 
the  very  moment  his  heart  is  full  of  treaobery,  his  mind  plotting 
deceit !  Is  this  the  man  she  has  lored  and  thought  noblest  among 
mankind — brave,  frank,  honourable,  true  '? 
I  The  Day  Star  gives  a  few  lines  to  the  closing  of  the  Frivolity 

Theatre : 

*  Mrs.  Brandreth's  ^ijou  honee  will  reopen  in  October,  with  a 
new  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westray,  whose  genius  is  allied 
with  the  fortmies  of  this  choimiug  theatre.* 

'  She  is  free  now,'  thinks  Editha,  '  free  to  follow  her  old  lover. 
I  ought  to  have  understood  the  story  of  Herman's  life  when  I  saw 
Kimtiel/ 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  third  afternoon  of  Mrs.  Westray's  reai- 
denco  at  Roehnmpton  Selina  arrives,  Unshed  and  warm,  after  her 
walk  np  the  hilly  lano  which  leads  from  the  Richmond  road  to  this 
secludod  village  on  the  edge  of  the  heath.  Selina  wears  her  Sunday 
clothes,  the  last  fashionable  thing  in  black  silk  Jackets,  and  a  Pari- 
sian bonnet  at  half  a  guinea  from  the  Brompton-road. 

*  O,  if  you  please,  mum,'  she  begins,  *  I  thought  I'd  better  step 
np  with  it,  as  it  mi^ht  bo  of  consequence.  It  came  when  I  was 
a-deaulng  of  myself,  and  I  didn't  lose  a  hinstant  putting  on  my 
hout-door  things  before  I  started  to  bring  it.' 

Mysterious  address,  in  which  the  all-important  nominative  is 
rqicescnted  by  a  pronoun. 

*  Bring  what,  Selina  *?'  asks  Editha,  while  the  girl  searches  in  a 
pocket,  which  is  a  whole  breadth  behind  the  convenient  position  for 
pockets,  and  obliges  Selina  to  twist  her  £gure  round  in  an  uncom- 

fortablo  way  as  she  dives  into  it. 

H|  '  Is  it  a  letter  ?' 

^^m  *  No,  mum,  a  telegraph  from  foreign  parts.* 

^H  '  From  my  husband  !'  cries  Editha.    Her  face  flushes,  her  heart 

^H       beats.     He  has  not  forgotten  her  altogether,  even  yet.     He  has 

^V        Bomething  important  to  tell.     Is  it  the  bold  reveolment  of  his  guilt, 

I  or  is  he  repentant?  Is  the  telegram  to  announce  his  return  to  home 

I  and  loyalty  ? 

I  '  0,  do  bo  quick,  Selina,'  she  cries  plteously,  and  at  last  Selina 

I  extracts  the  document  from  a  pocket  which  is  absolutely  choked  with 


I 
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s  liandkercLief,  a  pair  of  gloves, — which  Selina,  findiug  the  atmo- 
^here  oppressive,  has  taken  off  during  her  walk, — a  couple  of  grceQ;j 
wpffies,  a  memoranJum-book,  a  elate  pencil,  the  door  key,  a  needle-^j 
case,  and  her  mother's  last  letter. 

The  telegram  is  Irom  Ostend. 

'  Come  at  once.  I  have  been 
borne,  and  am  laid  up  at  the  Hotel 
leaves  Dover  for  Ostend  at  ten  p.m. 

'  Delay  !*  exdainiB  Editha  ;   '  as 


taken  serioaslj  ill  on  my  way 

des  Ambassadenrs.     The  boat 
Do  not  delay.* 
if  I  sboald  waste  an  instant. 


Hj  dearest  one  ill  and  among  strangers.  Thank  God  that  his  lirst 
impolae  was  to  send  for  me.' 

Forgotten  for  the  moment  his  treachery,  his  guilt.  Her  only 
UMJQght  is  how  she  can  fly  fastest  to  his  side.  Unhappily  there  is 
bat  one  pace  for  the  careless  traveller  iudiflerent  as  to  waste  of  time, 
and  the  eager  lover  flying  to  his  mistress,  or  the  fraudulent  bankrupt 
flying  from  hia  creditors.  The  Dover  mail  leaves  at  a  given  hour, 
ihe  night  has  but  one  boat  for  Ostend.  Editha  hurries  a  few  things 
into  her  portmanteau ;  divides  her  small  stock  of  money  vnth  the 
oane  ;  gives  a  hnndred  instructions  about  baby's  welfare  during  her 
abaence ;  kisses  and  cries  over  that  young  gentleman  for  five  minutes 
or  80 ;  Bpends  another  five  minutes  on  her  knees  in  the  little  white- 
curiained  bedchamber,  imploring  Heaven's  protection  for  her  darling, 
and  then  drives  away  in  a  Hy,  with  the  faithful  SeUna  for  escort  as 
har  as  the  railway-station. 

ID,  seriously  ill,  says  the  telegram.  Dj'ing,  j)erhaps.  The 
wi&'s  lips  move  in  silent  pv^yer  as  the  fiy  jolts  and  jingles  onward 
QpoD  Ha  journey  from  suburb  to  city.  Ill,  in  danger,  perhaps;  but 
sorely  Death  will  spare  him.  Heaven  will  give  him  back  to  her  made 
wbole  in  mind  and  in  body,  repentant  of  intended  falsehood,  snatched 
back  from  sin's  fatal  gulf  by  kindly  sickness.  What  better  school 
for  B«lf-examination  and  rei>entance  than  the  quiet  of  a  sick-bed. 
Sbe  hastens  to  him — thankful  for  the  sammons  which  calls  her  to 
kis  aide — fearfhl  bat  not  hopeiesa. 


ART  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  stjiod,  not  inappositely,  '  the 
eyes  of  Englrtnd.'  Each  boasts  a  history  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
coeval  with  that  of  the  nation.  In  respect  of  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence they  are  assuredly  without  rivals  in  Northern  Europe.  Their 
roll  of  worthies  embraces  the  foremost  names  in  English  politics, 
society,  and  literature.  Their  inteDectual  status,  it  is  true,  may  not 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  the  Universities  of  Germany.  Scholars 
and  philosophers  maybe  rarer  on  the  banks  of  Isis  and  Cam  than  in 
Munich  and  Bonn.  Yet,  on  tho  whole,  mind  is,  and  has  been  for 
lung  centuries,  cultivated  and  expanded  in  our  two  grand  seats  of 
learning.  At  the  present  uioment^in  Oxford,  at  all  events — an 
amount  of  intellectaal  activity  prevails  well  worthy  of  the  place,  if 
not  of  the  colossal  endowment  it  possesses. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  considerations,  and  of  the  equally  per- 
tinent fact  that  the  two  Universities  are  centres  of  high-pressure 
refinement,  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  art  in  every  branch 
has  been  ever  cruelly  cold-shouldered,  where,  by  all  the  rules  of 
calculation,  we  might  have  anticipated  ghe  would  have  been  warmly 
welcomed.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  At  Cambridge,  for  example, 
B}Ton  was,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  little  better  than  a  fish 
ont  of  water.  Oxford,  again,  by  way  of  stnltifyiug  herself,  expelled 
her  grandest  genius,  Shelley.  Whilst,  to  descend  to  our  own  gene- 
ration, Alma  Mater,  out  of  her  plethora  of  wealtli,  afforded  no  en- 
couragement whatsoever  to  tsvo  of  the  foremost  of  living  poets,  viz. 
the  author  of  Chastelard  and  Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  the  author  of 
the  EarUtly  ParadUe.  Sinecures  ranging  from  800^  to  300^  per 
annum  were  bestowed  liberally  on  mere  nonentities.  These  men  of 
the  future,  however,  received  no  such  subsidies.  To  be  strictly 
truthfid.  they  lacked  even  the  smile,  the  countenance  of  Oxford 
authority. 

Of  course  when  poetry,  which  in  essence  is  both  akin  to  scholar- 
phip  and  also  contLuually  trenches  on  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  has 
been  utterly  tabooed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  society  where  those  studies 
are  virtually  paramount,  it  will  hardly  be  a  matter  for  wonder  if  other 
arts  have  fared  even  worse.  As  regards  Music,  the  story  of  her  con- 
nection with  either  University  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  shame 
and  of  pain.  In  the  old  Catholic  days  founders  left  funds  to  provide 
for  a  musical  staff  in  their  college  chapels.    Hence,  as  the  art  pro- 
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ft  ut  of  resident  musicians  was  congregated;  and,  musio 
seeming  to  flonrish  on  academic  soil,  iving  James  I.  granted  faculties 
in  that  art,  constituting  the  Universities  in  effect  public  examining 
boftrds.  Alas,  however,  for  poor  St.  Cecilia!  The  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges  filched  away,  in  large  lunipa,  the  Htipends  assigned  by 
pioQS  fonnders  for  the  support  of  musicians.  The  artists  thcmRelres 
were  Bot  only  robbed,  bnt  trampled  npon — consigned  to  social  ostra- 
cism, insolted.  At  Oxford — and  this,  too,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria — the  doctors  of  music  were  ignomiuiously  turned  out  of 
their  seats  in  the  Theatre  at  Commemoration.  Whilst  the  very 
degrees  were  tampered  ^nth  by  ignorant,  unsympathetic,  and  reckless 
Jftcks  in  office.  These  are  assertions.  Out  of  the  multiplicity  of 
proofs  ready  to  hand  it  will  not  be  ditlicult  to  justify  them. 

Some    two  centuries  back,  in  the  honnie  days  of  the    Merry 
UoCBTch,  when  Beanty  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  black  veil 
of  Purilunism  which  for  the  nonce  had  stitled  her,  one  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bogers  was  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     This  man  was 
not  merely  an  executant,  but  also  a  composer  of  rare  merit  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.    He  may  rank  fairly  between  Orlando  Gibbons 
.sad  Dr.  Aldrich.     His  strains  still  resound  in  our  cathedrals,  from 
Eieter  to  Carlisle,  from  Norwich  to  Bangor.     His  history  may  be 
vfiaaily  smnmarised — as  concisely,  in  effect,  as  that  of  many  another 
Fiiijixred  soul.    He  was  illegally  ejected  from  his  small  preferment, 
'  beoanse — and  the  cause  itself  is  significant  of  the  small  esteem  in 
'  which  music  was  then  held — his  pretty  daughter  had  the  hardihood 
'  to  flirt  with  a  gentleman  commoner  of  the  college.    Having  been  thus 
deprived  of  subsistence,  the  poor  artist  left  Oxford,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died  in  extreme  indigence. 

Tbiin  a  history  so  sad  as  this  nothing  can  read  simpler,  and  it 

I  would  seem  but  righteons  to  condemn  the  high-handed  oppression 

and  cold  heartlessness  which  could  thus  harry  an  artist  of  eminence 

to  starvation.    The  Universities,  however,  remain  unchanged.     A 

pJTnilar  spirit  to  that  which  animated  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  in  the 

'  days  of  Charles  11.  prevails  generally  up  to  the  present  hour.    Enough 

to  state  that  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  the  one 

English  composer  who  has  succeeded  in  enrapturing,  by  the  force  of 

a  splendid  genius,  nations  more  rcsthetically  appreciative  than  our- ' 

r  selvea,  received  from  the  great  and  niggardly  University  of  Cambridge, 

(or  shedding  lustre  on  her  not  very  brilliant  professoriate,  the  pitiful 

stipend  of  100{.  per  annum — a  sum  which  would  not  have  been  uf- 

ferod  without  a  blush  to  a  college  under-butlor  or  an  assistant-cook. 

I  Nor  does  Cambridge  lack  a  rival  in  supreme  parsimony.    The  same 

stipeud  was  the  price  at  which  the  professorial  services  of  Sir  Henry 

fiUhopwere  assessed  by  Oxford.    The  same  stipend  is  all,  out  of  an 

I   andowincnt  of  400,000/.  per  annum,  she  can  spare  to  Sir  Henry's 

soccessor.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  whose  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  for  axt 


are  only  paralleled  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  nnqnestionable 
talent. 

And  yet,  were  Oxford  less  callona  to  the  jnst  claims  of  this  branch 
of  art,  she  might  feel  an  honest  pride  in  her  roll  of  musicians.  Will 
it  be  credited  that  the  list  of  musical  doctors  who  hare  been  es- 
teemed unworthy  to  occupy  the  superior  bench  in  the  Tlieatre 
inctudca  not  only  a  Bishop  and  an  Ou&eley,  but  also  Professor  _ 
OakeJey  of  Edinburgh ;  Dt,  S.  Sebastian  Wesley,  a  composer  of  ■ 
splendid  originaHty ;  Dr.  Monk  of  York ;  Dr.  Hayno  of  Eton ; 
Dr.  Corfe,a  sterling  musician  of  local  repute,  who  has  kboure<l  long 
and  truly  in  the  cause  of  art ;  Dr.  Slainer ;  and  Sir  George  Elvey  ? 
No  wonder,  after  this,  that  Messrs.  George  Macfarren  and  Henry 
Smart  declined  to  take  degrees  thus  trailed  in  the  mud,  although  it 
must  be  added  that  the  former  has  recently  condescended  to  accept 
the  Cambridge  professorship,  an  honour  of  which  that  very  mathe- 
matical Unirersity  is  by  no  means  deserving.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  pearls  invert  the  scriptural  order,  and  actually  cast  themselves 
before  swine. 

The  other  departraenia  of  art,  happily,  lack  degrees  in  our  om- 
niscient AlmiE  Matres.  Happily,  let  it  be  echoed ;  otherwise  what 
would  Professor  Ruskin,  who  already,  if  rumour  be  correct,  is  out  of 
heart  with  Oxford  donnishness  and  its  pitiable  indiflFerenco  to  all 
beyond  the  domain  of  pedantry  and  priggishness — what  would  so 
earnest  a  soul  have  to  say  if  his  special  department  of  art  were 
handled  as  was  music  by  a  certain  Oxford  Vice-Chancellor,  who  sub- 
sequenlly  roBe  to  the  episcopate,  his  one  claim  to  preferment  being 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  iconoclasm  ? 

The  story  is  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  position  we  vulture 
to  osBume,  viz.  that  without  external  pressure  Art  will  never  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  academical  endowments.  We  will  narrate  it 
impartially,  and  as  far  as  may  be  v^nthout  comment. 

A  certain  gentleman,  resident  in  a  provincial  town,  was  ambitions 
of  a  high  degree  in  music.  His  fame  as  an  executant  had  reached 
at  least  as  far  as  the  metropolis.  Suffice  it,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  keyboard  and  pedals  ;  and  that  no  words  of  ours  could 
enhance  the  reputation  ho  enjoyed  as  a  brilliant  organ-player,  a 
painstaking  teacher,  and  a  respected  conductor.  To  have  dabbed 
him  an  ignoramus  in  music  would  have  been  a  cruel  and  wanton  in- 
justice. Nevertheless,  to  be  exact,  he  had  not  studied  his  art  an 
fond,  so  as  to  qualify  himself  to  meet  on  terras  of  equality  the  three- 
headed  RhadamanthuB  of  the  Schools.  He  could  render  note  for 
note  and  bar  for  bar  the  most  elaborate  of  fugues ;  he  could  con- 
duct a  large  choral  society.  Nevertheless  his  acquaintance  with 
the  complexities  of  the  theory  of  music  was  not  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Dr.  Corfe,  and  poor  Dr. 
Stephen  Elvey  of  New  College,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Geoi^ 
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Windsor.  Will  it  be  credited,  in  the  face  of  such  lack  of 
0MeDtiaI  knowledge,  that  this  gentleman  was  so  unwise  as  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Oxford  Vice-Cbancellor  aforementioned  that  he  should 
brag  forward  a  decree  in  Convocation  tu  permit  him  to  take  simul- 
tneooaly  the  degrees  of  Doctor  and  Buuholor,  inKtead  of  waitinci;  for 
Ibe  reflation  interval  hetween  the  two  exercises  ?  In  defiance  of 
the  protest  of  tjie  Professor  of  Music  this  abnormal  decree  was 
actoaUy  pnt  to  the  assemblage  of  Master  of  Arts — save  the  mark! 
— and  was  carried,  subject  of  course  to  the  necessai-y  condition  of 
the  candidttte  satisfying  the  examiners.  Had  the  examinee  pos- 
nn«d  hot  the  minimum  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  would 
fkeveby  have  orerridden  the  whole  faculty  of  music.  Unfortunately 
ibr  himscdf  be  was  found  to  fall  below  the  iixcd  Htandard  determined 
by  the  profisssor  and  his  assistant  examiners ;  and  thus  a  reductio 
ad  abufurdntn  of  all  Oxford  musical  de^^rces  was  avoided.  Wq  main- 
tain that  for  the  Faculty  of  Arta  thus  to  dictate  to  the  Faculty  of 
in  any  Unhrersifey  was  as  indecent  as  it  was  inequitable,  if  not 


The  above,  however,  can  give  but  a  feeble  impression  of  the 
wrongs  this  department  of  art  has  suflered  in  either  University. 
A  recent  professor  of  political  economy  informed  the  writer  that  the 
choir  of  a  certain  wealthy  college  were  in  receipt  of  less  than  one- 
ibarth  of  the  sum  assigned  them  by  the  founder,  i,e.  according  to 
the  relative  valne  of  money ;  the  balance  being  shamelessly  absorbed 
by  the  senior  Fellows,  whose  plethoric  incomes  had  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years.  The  excuse  offered  for  this  arrangement  was, 
ionootb,  that  musicians  do  not  enjoy  the  same  social  statns — in  the 
precincts  of  Alma  Mater — as  competition  wallahs,  who  come  up  from 
the  grammar-schools  to  grab  fellowships  in  consideration  of  a  quali- 
fied proficiency  in  dead  languages,  mental  science,  or  mathematics. 
The  logic  addoced  waa  somewhat  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least. 
What,  we  would  inquire,  is  the  precise  social  estimate  to  be  as- 
Bigned  to  Dobbins  the  Greek -particle  coach,  or  Stubbins  the 
Trigonometry  grinder,  ouUide  the  college  -  walls  ?  Within  that 
aametmm  both  of  conrao  vote  themselves  petty  deities,  lerrcirising 
the  Boontfl,  and  appalling  freshmen.  ^Vill  it  be  asserted  that  either 
one  or  the  other  would  be  acceptable  in  circles  to  which  men  like 
Sir  F.  A.  G,  Ooaeley  and  Professor  Oakeley — who  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  identified  with  a  holy  cause — belong,  by  the  right  of  blood  and 
brtiediug '?  Who  is  Dobbins  and  what  is  Stubbins,  that  he  or  they 
shi3«ld  afiirm  of  their  mongrel  selves  that  they  are  fitted  for  seats  in 
the  eynagogne,  for  which  a  splendid  genius  like — we  beg  his  pardon 
for  mentioning  his  name  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  a  Dobbins 
and  a  Htnbbins— Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley  is  unfitted  ?  Is  the 
mind  o(  a  tone-poet  who  has  conferred  honour  on  England  to  be 
ia  leas  reverence  than  that  of  a  wret^^hed  mioriginal  drndgey 


whoso  only  possible  chance  uf  notoriety  consists  iu  hatclung  up  Bome 
stale  blasphemous  heresy,  which  staillea  only  to  difignst?  Beyond 
the  charmed  caucus  of  academical  ignorance  and  intolerance  cer- 
tainly not.  The  country  is  quite  in  the  temper  to  appreciate  geniaa ; 
and  as  education  spreads  it  is  to  be  expected  that  men,  whom  it  has 
delighted  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  dishonour,  will  be  less  lightly 
esteemed  than  even  their  gigantesqne  corporate  detractors. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Music  alone  of  all  the  arts  has  as  yet 
been  endowed  in  our  ancient  Universities.  Had  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture^  been  also  remembered  in  the  will  of  the  average  pious 
founder,  in  all  likelihood  their  fate  would  have  been  the  same. 
Jealousy  lies  at  Iho  root  of  the  evil.  Your  obnoxiously-good  school- 
boy, who  from  a  local  exhibition  and  a  college  scholarship  rises  to 
the  sublime  dignity  of  a  fellowship,  has  no  more  art  in  his  com- 
position than  the  sausage  he  devours  for  breakfast.  In  the  artist, 
therefore,  he  is  quick  to  recognise  a  meritorious  and  dangerous  rival. 
Hence,  with  that  meanness  which  seems  the  invariable  parasite  of 
superlative  goodness,  he  sets  to  work  to  steal  the  artist's  commoDS, 
and  then  holds  him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar  as  a  poor  hungry 
dog.  Vain  is  it  on  all  accounts  to  expect  that»  if  left  to  their  own 
devices,  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  yield  up  a  tithe  of  their 
endowments  for  the  aid  of  art.  The  authorities  will  inform  yon 
that  they  have  a  certain  defined  curriculum,  which  conduces  ad- 
mirably to  the  manufacture  of  innumerable  Dobbins  and  Stubbins, 
with  which  they  are  excellently  well  satisfied.  Ergo,  art  and  artists 
may  go  empty  away. 

We  put  the  issue  baldly,  nakedly,  and  without  one  panel  of 
veneer.  The  governing  bodies  in  our  Universities  do  not  recognise 
the  eternal  tntth  that  art  is  the  best,  the  holiest,  the  most  attractive, 
the  most  elevating  of  teachers.  Were  the  aforementioned  hard-and- 
fast  currieuluiu  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  art,  there  are  thousands  of 
idlers  who  at  ouce  would  turn  industrious.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  youth  hates  mathematics  and  abhors  Latin  idioms  that 
therefore  he  is  a  purblind  fool,  without  capacity  and  without  aspii-a- 
tions.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Mendelssohn,  the  grandest 
mind  the  world  has  seen  for  eighteen  centuries,  may  have  revolted 
from  these  and  similar  irritating  impediments  to  that  absorption  of 
the  splendid  forces  of  his  being  which  produced  works  of  immortality. 
If  it  be  asserted  that  the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge  is  comprised 
in  language,  we  can  at  least  reply  that  sound  is  a  more  universal 
language  than  even  Latin,  colour  and  form  than  Greek,  imagination 
than  the  complete  lexicon  of  philology  itself.  The  subject,  however, 
hardly  admits  of  abstract  argument.  Our  contention  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  Universities  have  not  dealt  as  yet  even  measure  to 
art.  Dnring  the  past  twenty  years  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
e3q)endcd  on  a  huge  palace  for  the  encouragement  of  natural  science 
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jli  num  not  far  short  of  200,000Z. ;  and  this  independently  of  the  j 
I  •cboIarBbipSi  exhibitions,  fellowships,  and  professorships  which  have 
'"been  set  apart   from  college   revenues   for  that   study.       To   this 
iKberality  we  take  no  exception.     But,  in  stem  contrast  to  it,  we 
eftODot  avoid  remarking  that  were  Sir  F.  Doyle,  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
or  Professor  Rnskin  to  rise  in  congregation  and  propose  a  vote  of 
twenty  pounds  for  the  advancement  of  poetry,  music,  or  fine  art,  he 
would  be  laughed  down  and  his  proposition  would  be  rejected  by  a 
pmajority  of  fifty  to  one.     To  revert  to  our  previous  metaphor — as 
«  necessary  consequence  of  this  ostracism  of  art— the  pearls  do  not 
cast  themselves  before  the  swine.     They  object  to  bo  trampled  on. 
Hence  the  tongue  of  the  art -professors  is  silent.     They  acquiesce 
in  the  amiable  conclusion,  that  whereas  a  diabolical  monster — who 
has  vivisected  some  hundreds  of  animab — is  regarded  as  worthy  of 
being  styled  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  their  University,  an  art-student, 
j  liowever  deeply  he  might  have  laboured  in  the  pursuit  of  testhetical 
^  science,  however  creative  his  mind  might  be,  occapies  a  lower  plat- 
form. 

\        Perhaps  so.    Enough,  however,  of  sarcasm.  The  vein  is  so  rich 
•that  it  turns  up  only  too  easily.     If  it  were  not  that  the  nation  is 
*  BO  hideously  overburdened  with  debt  and,  its  inevitable  consequence, 
taxation,  it   might  hajipen  eventually  that  the  expediency  of  found- 
ing an  Art  University  in  the  metropolis  would  appear  patent  to  all. 
In  our  judgment  art  is  one,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  oppo- 
r  siie  and  irrelevant  pursuits.     A  grand  school  of  art,  enjoying  an  en- 
doirment  as  large  as  that  of  the  old  Universities,  and  open  to  either 
■ex,  woold  benefit  the  empire,  if  not  the  world.      Such  a  notion, 
Jioirever.  under  present  circumstances,  is  but  a  chimera.     Nor,  in- 
(deed,  woold  it  in  its  results  ever  be  otherwise,  unless  art-know- 
Pledge  were  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  Latin  prose,  logic,  arithmetic, 
ftod  those  other  elevating  subjects  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
boyhood  and  budding  manhood  of  our  upper-middle  class,  and  render 
the  average  English  gentleman  so  refined,  so  intelligent,  so  sympa- . 
tbetic,  so  remarkably  spiritual.     The  elder  Universities  have  before 
them,  DOW  that  they  are  about  to  redistribute  their  plethoric  funds, 
a  golden  opportunity  for  advancing  the  cause  of  art,  and  ut  the  same 
I  time  of  humanising  their  own  ragged  alumni.     They  have  admitted 
to  parity  with  their  favounte  studies  natural  science  in  its  various 
Ivanches.     Why  not,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  insensate  prejudice, 
extend  the  same  liberality  to  art — thereby  at  all -events  attaching  a 
realistic  sense  to  the  existing  nomenclature  of  their  degrees  ?     The 
art-stndent  might  if  necessary  supplement  his  more  Horious  business 
by  acquiring  Aldrich's  logic,   Colenao's  arithmetic,  or  some  other 
of  the  pet  subjects  so  beloved  by  the  heart  of  dons.    Indeed  the  dis- 
adiWDtage  most  art-students  labour  imder  at  present  is  the  lack  of 
what  is  termed  a  general  education,  such  as  is,  in  a  modicutn,  B.u^* 
TaSMmSwMiMg,  7ol,  VU.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVll,  \i 
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plied  by  the  iGcture-rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Not  tbftt  we  cun 
conceive  any  syHtem  of  art-education  as  likely  to  prove  distiDCtly  and 
nuiversally  fruitful  except  in  a  graud  central  school  or  aniverBity,  to 
which  would  be  attracted  not  the  lucro  grubs  only,  the  baUet-dancera 
and  music-masters,  the  photograph-tinters  and  signboard-painters, 
but  the  geniua  of  all  classes,  especially  of  that  one  class  which,  being 
nurtured  in  refinement,  and  inheriting  its  influence  also  from  count- 
less refined  progenitors,  is  most  naturally  attuned  to  art.  Btieh  a 
guild  of  brothers  and  sisters  would  leaven  the  whole  of  English 
society  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  partial  influence  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  This  proposition  being,  however,  unfortunately  just 
now  beyond  our  possible  as  a  nation,  and  far  in  advance  of  our  pre- 
sent condition  of  culture — for  as  yet  we  underrate  art,  artists,  and 
still  more  the  solid  good  of  art — we  look  not  without  sentiments  of 
hope  towards  the  twin  magnificent  institutions  on  the  banks  of  Isia 
and  Cam.  If  it  could  only  be  recognised  as  the  duty  of  a  university 
as  a  catholic  instrnctrees  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of 
those  who  come  to  be  taught,  our  argument  would  be  vastly  sim- 
plified for  us.  Hitherto,  the  one  object  both  of  schools  and  uni- 
verailies  seems  to  have  been  to  render  all  knowledge  unpalatable — a 
bitter,  nauseous  draught.  The  constitution  of  the  patient  was  never 
taken  into  accotmt  ;  neither  was  his  capacity.  Hence,  some  years 
ago,  Oxford  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  carried  off  the  Newdigato  I*oem — the  eolitary  prize  awarded  for 
CDsthetic  proficiency — leaving  Lis  Alma  Mater  withont  a  degree  !  Of 
coarse,  so  long  as  Dobbins  and  Stubbins  remain  quite  satisfied  as  to 
their  own  superiority  over  Swinburne  and  Morris,  Stemdale  Bennett 
and  S.  S.  Wesley,  it  will  be  difficult  to  gain  for  art  an  absolute 
equality  with  ih&i /turaffo  known  as  Litene  Humaniores,  and  with 
mathematics.  The  world,  however,  is  growing  wiser  and  more  truly  ■ 
liberal.  It  would  bo  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  despair  of  our  inar- 
tistic  Universities.  Their  relation  to  art  in  the  past  has  been  ut- 
terly unworthy  even  of  a  limited  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  about 
a  qualified  honesty.  h\  the  future,  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  attain  to  such  moral  and  menial  altitude  as  shall  indnee  them 
to  repair  the  old  errors  by  a  large  generosity,  and  an  iionoun^le 
eftlux  of  cordial  sympathy. 

COMTTON  RKADB. 
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'Vat  gold  the  merohaDt  ploughs  the  main. 

The  fanner  ploughs  the  maxwr ; 
Bat  glory  is  the  ledger's  gain, 

The  aodger's  wealth  Is  hononr. 
Ths  tafsre  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  OQont  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Bememher  he*B  his  country's  stay 

In  hoar  and  day  of  danger.*    Bubns. 

ToMVT  AnKiNB  is  the  generic  name  for  the  Britiflb  private.  It  .k 
denved  from  the  prescribed  form  of -Lis  monthly  aocoonts,  the  sol- 
dier's fligaatore  to  which  stands  thus  : 

hii 

Thomas  x  Atkins. 

mark 

ETerfxme  who  knows  anything  of  the  army  knows  him  under  this 
name,  and  I  notic^  ttnt  the  correspondents  on  the  Gold  Coast 
adfl{ited  it  .freely  in  their  letters. 

I  know  Tommy  well,  and  I  like  him.  I  have  known  him  in 
weal  and  woe,  on  land  and  at  sea,  in  three  out  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  my  relations  with  Thomas, 
'through  ail  these  changing  scenes  of  life,*  in  a  spirit  of  kindly 
remembrance  ;  and  if  ever  in  my  humble  way  I  can  do  him  a  good 
tmn,  m  do  it. 

I  have  seen  him  in  health  and  sickness,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in 
honour  and  degradation.  I  have  heard  him  joyously  trolling  out 
some  soldier's  song,  or  seen  him  in  his  barrack-room  footing  it  mer- 
rily to  the  fife's  shrill  notes.  I  have  sat  by  his  sick  bedside,  and  I 
have  seen  him  in  his  death-agony.  I  have  seen  him  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his  countrymen  on  the  return  from  some  gallantly- 
fought  campaign.  I  have  seen  him  tied  up  to  the  triangles  in  the 
barrack- square  quivering  under  the  lash,  or  on  board  ship  in  mid- 
ocean  lashed  to  a  grating,  getting  four  dozen  from  a  boatswain's 
mate — sights  which,  thank  God,  I  can  never  see  again.*  I  have 
seen  him  receiving  the  Victoria  Cross  from  his  Sovereign  ;  I  have 
seen  him,  alas,  on  the  scaffold. 

At  5  A.M.,  supposing  it  to  be  summer,  the  reveille  brings  Tommy 

*  Flogging  ia  the  army  abolislicd. 
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ont  of  bed,  and  after  rolling  up  his  mattress,  strapping  it  up  tight, 
folding  his  sheets  and  rug,  aU  exactly  according  to  a  little  drawing 
of  how  it  is  to  be  done  hanging  up  in  the  room,  ho  proceeds  to  make 
his  toilet.  He  sticks  his  broken  piece  of  looking-glass — at  least, 
I  never  camo  across  a  Tommy  with  a  whole  one — against  the  win- 
dow, and  shaves  according  to  regulation  with  a  regulation  razor,  a 
regulation  brush,  and  a  piece  of  soap  of  the  regulation  size.  He 
then  takes  hia  towel  and  soap  and  repairs  to  one  of  the  ablution 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  always  a  sufficiency  in  every  barrack. 
After  a  short  stay  hero  he  emerges  shining  from  his  matutinal 
'rinse,'  and  completes  his  toilet.  At  about  half- past  six  he  tarns 
out  for  early-morning  drill,  at  which  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
the  sergeant-major,  and  the  adjutant  are  present.  After  about  an  h 
hour  or  so  of 'Right  arf,  turn;  left  arl',  turn;  take  the  beggar's  name  H 
down*  (as  chronicled  by  Punch),  he  is  dismissed  with  a  pretty  keen 
appetite  for  his  breakfast.  This,  as  provided  for  hira  by  Government, 
consists  of  a  basin  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  and  as  much  of  his  day*8 
allowance  of  bread  as  he  likes  to  consume.  But  Tommy  is  a  little 
bit  of  an  epiciu-e,  and  he  generally  has  a  penny  or  two  to  expend  in 
a  saveloy,  a  bloater,  a  bunch  of  radishes,  or  a  sausage,  wherewith 
to  give  a  zest  to  his  morning  meal :  there  are  always  authorised 
Tendors  of  these  luxuries  in  camp  and  barracks.  I  don't  think  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  him  that  Tommy  is  particular  about  hia  sausages, 
and  I  imagine  he  wuuld  listen  to  that  thrilling  verse  of  the  '  little 
wee  dog'  which  throws  a  horrible  light  on  their  manufacture  with  a  fl 
smack  of  the  lips  rather  than  a  shudder.  After  breakfast  he  prepares 
himself  for  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  commanding  officer's 
parade  at  half-past  ten  or  eleven.  This  ia  a  much  more  trying  ordeal 
than  the  adjutant's  or  sergeant-major's  drill  in  the  morning,  inas- 
much as  the  whiteness  of  his  belts,  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  spot- 
lessness  of  his  clothes,  the  shininess  of  his  buttons  and  hoots,  the 
Bet  of  his  forage  cap  or  shako,  in  short,  his  appearance  from  top  to 
toe,  will  be  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  hia  captain's  inspection,  fl 
and  Tommy  prepares  himself  for  it  with  a  full  sense  of  its  import-  " 
ance.  As  soon  as  the  captain  of  his  company  has  finished  this 
rigorous  scrutiny  the  drill  commences,  and  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  Thomas  Atkins  ia  hard  at  it,  wheeling  into  line, 
forming  squares,  firing  volleys,  and  having  'his  name  taken  down.' 
As  soon  as  the  parade  is  dismissed.  Tommy,  generally  with  wild 
shouts  and  rough  gambols  like  an  emancipated  schoolboy,  rushes  off 
to  his  barrack-room  and  takes  off  his  belt.  The  morning's  exercise 
has  given  him  a  keen  appetite,  and  he  is  quite  ready  for  his  dinner. 
The  table  is  soon  laid  for  the  repast.  The  centre  piece  is  a  plate 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  Tommy  completes  the  arrangement  by  put- 
ting his  basin^  with  his  knife^  fork,  and  spoon  beside  it,  on  the 
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He  then  gets  his  bread  down  from  the  shelf  aboTe  his  bed, 
^iilftits  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Exactly  as  the  barrack  clock 
one,  the  bugle  call  of  *  Pick  'em  np,  pick  *em  up,  hot  pota- 
lloefl  V  falls  inTitiugly  on  his  ears,  and  simultaneonsly  there  enter  the 
'mess  orderlies,  enveloped  in  a  delicious  fog  of  steam  from  their  pre- 
cious burdens*  There  are  no  trays  or  waiters  or  dishes ;  the  meat 
is  carried  in  mess-tins,  and  the  *  spuds/  as  Tommy  calls  his  potatoes, 
peep  from  between  the  meshes  of  a  net,  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled,  to  prevent  them  mingling  with  the  spuds  of  other  messes  in 
the  great  joint-boiler.  K  at  this  moment  yon  observe  an  extra 
g^ten  in  Tommy's  eye,  you  will  know  that  it's  *  duff  day/  that  is, 
tiMntioos  of  meat  will  be  made  into  pies  instead  of  plain  boiled  in 
nets,  like  the  spuds,  or  made  into  soup.  By  the  way,  if  you  want 
to  see  potatoes  properly  done,  just  drop  in  on  Tommy  at  about  one 
o*olock  in  the  day,  and  you  will  behold  a  picture  of  mealiness  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed,  on  your  own  table.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed  that  each  company  jnst  furnishes  a  couple  of  men  as  cooks, 
who  are  lefl  to  their  own  devices.  There  is  a  regimental  Soyer  who 
reigns  supreme  in  the  cook-house,  a  sergeant  who  has  graduated  in 
m  school  of  cookery,  and  who,  under  the  title  of  the  '  muster  cook,' 
roles  in  this  culinary  sphere  with  a  rod  of  iron — the  poker,  prosum- 

9htj. 

The  mess  orderlies  having  deposited  their  precious  burdens  on 
the  table,  the  corporal  or  lance-corporal  of  the  mess  divides  the 
ntioDs  into  the  requisite  immber  of  portions,  and  Tommy  at  once 
Iftjs  on.  He  has  just  about  settled  do^m  to  his  work  when  a  cane 
is  struck  sharply  against  the  open  door,  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer  yells  out  *  'Shun  !'  Tommy  drops  his  knife  and  fork  as  if  he 
haul  been  shot,  bolts  what  he  has  in  his  mouth,  and  glares  straight 
to  his  front. 

'  Any  complaints?*  asks  an  ofHcer,  either  the  captain  of  the  day 
or  the  orderly  subaltern,  as  he  pops  his  head  in  at  the  door.  As  a 
general  rule  the  answer  is  *  None,  sir.'  The  officer  then  vanishes, 
mod  Tommy  again  goes  at  it  tooth  and  nail  literally.  The  meal  is 
generally  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  porter,  and  then,  after 
oUMuing  away  and  cleaning  up,  ho  lights  his  pipe  and  sits  down  on 
his  irou  bed,  which  is  his  chair  by  day,  or  else  on  a  form  outside  in 
the  sun.  He  has  not  much  time  for  digestion  or  meditation  though, 
for  at  two  o'clock  he  must  be  out  on  the  barrack-square  again,  for 
adjutant's,  sergeant-major's,  or  subaltern's  drill,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  he  has  to  turn  out  spick-aud-span,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
him. 

About  half-past  throe  this  third  affliction  is  over,  and  lie  now 
looks  forward  to  his  tea.  At  four  o'clock  the  bugle-sound  of  '  Pick 
'em  Dp,  pick  'em  np,  hot  potatoes !'  again  rings  through  the  barracks ; 
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hnt,  alas,  this  is  a  mere  mockery.  There  are  no  "KoFpSal 
tltts  meal ;  nothing  hnt  a  basin  of  tea  and  what  is  left  &om  break- 
fast and  dinner  of  his  ration  of  bread.  There  are  the  saveloy  and 
sausage  vendors  about  certainly,  but  if  Tommy  has  already  indulged 
in  the  morning,  he  can't  afford  to  do  it  again  in  the  afternoon. 
There  is  the  evening^s  stroll  down  into  the  town,  or  the  visit  to  the 
oanteen  to  hear  a  song,  and  it  won't  do  to  be  without  a  copper  or 
two  in  his  pocket,  so  he  generally  contents  himself  with  his  basin  of 
teiv  and  bunch  of  dry  bread.  This  is  his  last  meal  in  the  day,  and 
it  is  a  crying  shame,  I  think,  that  it  should  bo  so.  From  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  eight  o'cJock  the  next  morning  Tommy 
fasts.  The  Government  should  provide  him  with  a  good  snpper  of 
bread-and-cheese  at  eight  o'clock,  if  he  chose  to  come  back  to  the 
barrack-room  for  it^  and  Tommy  generally  would.  Besides  the  phy- 
sical good  and  comfort  this  meal  would  afford  him,  it  would  often 
draw  him  away  &om  the  pnblic-house  or  mischief  down  in  the  town* 
After  tea  is  over  he  will  occupy  himself  for  about  an  hour  in  prepare 
ing  for  the  morrow's  parade.  Armed  with  sponge  and  pipe-clay, 
'  bntton-braali  and  stick,*  rag  and  water,  he  will  set  to  work  cleaning 
his  belts  and  rifle,  and  furbishing  np  his  buttons  and  brass  oma* 
ments.  He  likes,  as  a  rule,  doing  this  outside  on  a  bench  in  the 
sun,  and  at  this  time  he  is  much  given  to  breaking  out  in  song  and 
whistle  as  he  brushes  and  polishes  away.  His  belts  and  buttons  are 
now  beautiful  to  behold,  but  his  chef'd'ceuvre  is  unquestionably  his 
pouch.  The  amount  of  '  elbow  grease'  he  expends  upon  that  article 
is  perfectly  wonderful.  Having  given  the  finishing  tonch  to  its  shiny 
black  stirface,  he  takes  a  last  fond  look  and  carries  it  tenderly  to  his 
room.  Now  whatever  you  do  don't  run  up  against  Tommy  or  kick 
up  a  dust  at  this  moment,  or  there  will  he  a  row.  Having  reached 
his  cot  he  wraps  the  pouch  up  in  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  and  hangs 
it  up  over  his  bed  ;  and  if  on  the  morrow's  parade  the  '  cap'en'  says, 
'  Very  good  pouch,  Atkins  ;  copital  pouch  ;  best  pouch  in  the  com- 
pany,' Tommy  will  have  reaped  his  reward. 

Having  got  the  pouch  off  his  mind  he  is  now  a  free  man.  There 
are  many  ways  of  employing  his  leisure.  He  may  go  to  the  recrea- 
tion-room and  read  the  papers,  write  a  letter  or  two,  or  play  baga- 
telle ;  he  may  go  to  the  canteen  and  have  a  chat  over  a  *  pot  o*  foor 
ale.'  and  listen  to  a  song  later  on  in  the  evening ;  or  ho  may  go  and 
play  fives  (there  is  a  fives-conrt  in  every  barrack  or  permanent  camp), 
or  '  put  shot,'  thiit  is,  see  how  for  ho  can  heavo  a  321b.  shot — sure 
to  be  some  of  his  comrades  at  it;  or  he  may  play  at  cricket  with 
the  men,  or,  if  he  like  it  better,  vdih  the  officers  if  they  are  practising. 
They  are  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  he  joins  their  game  he  wiU 
have  his  innings  as  safely  as  the  colonel  himself. 

Any  of  the  above  he  can  do,  and  whichever  he  chooses  he  plunges 
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ito  without  losin":  any  time  in  *  titivating.*  But  if  Tommy 
for  a  stroll  in  the  town,  porcbanco  with  the  jonng  woman 
Ko  is  ooaiticg  and  whom  he  hopes  to  make  some  day  Mrs.  Tommy 
AtkiBSf  then  very  elahomte  indee<l  will  be  the  proparationa.  Towel 
sad  fiotp  in  hand  he  will  pay  another  visit  to  the  ablution  rooms, 
the  broken  piece  of  looking-glass  will  be  set  up  on  the  window-sill, 
SDOiher  scrape  to  the  chin  will  be  given.  Then  from  some  mys- 
tariona  recesses  of  his  knapsack,  which  is  dressing-case,  portmanteau, 
■ad  desk  all  in  one  to  him,  he  will  produce  a  pot  of  pomatnm,  and 
■pkotifolly  anoint  himself.  When  he  ouoe  breuks  out  in  this  direc- 
Imo  he  has  a  heavy  hand  with  the  pomatum-pot,  and  thinks  he  never 
Io«iea  so  killing  as  when  each  individual  hair  of  his  head  bears  at  its 
extremity  a  globule  of  seaii-liquid  bear's-grease.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
«t  ifisofi  with  Tommy  on  any  point,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on 
tli«  sabject  of  hairdressing.  He  has  u  sneaking  fondness,  too,  for 
wearing  the  back  of  his  neck  a  la  scalded  pig,  and  I  have  often  seen 
him  having  it  shaved  by  his  comrade  or  chum.  When  be  has  com- 
pleted his  toilet  and  set  bis  forage  cap  on  his  head  at  the  correct 
aagle,  he  will  pi-odnce  from  the  folds  of  his  mattress,  which  is,  when 
AO  officer's  visit  is  apprehended,  a  species  of  cupboard  to  him,  a  cane 
M>d  a  pair  of  white-cotton  gloves,  and  sally  forth.  Tommy  on  the 
without  a  cane  ia  a  poor  thing,  but  Tommy  with  a  cane  is  a 
ig  fellow,  awakening  the  admiration  of  the  puRserH-by  as  he 
at  an  imaginary  enemy  at  every  step  or  nnmercifnlly  flogs  his 
own  legs. 

Exactly  at '  last  post* — ten  o'clock  in  the  summer — he  must  be  in 
(.loaaower  his  name  to  the  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  of  hia  company, 
he  often  has  to  come  back  with  greater  speed  and  loss  dignity 
be  went  out.  The  society  of  the  future  Mrs.  Tommy  has  been 
[so  Dueinaiing,  it  may  be,  and  the  parting  so  prolonged,  or  the 
^company  at  his  *  house  of  call'  down  in  the  town  so  pleasant,  that 
he  has  lingered  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time,  and  has  to 
'double'  up  to  barracks  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  arrives  probably 
'just  in  time  to  be  too  late.'  Panting  and  out  of  breath,  he  is 
Suihwiih  taken  before  the  subaltern  collecting  tattoo  reports,  and  a 
herd-hearted  sub.  he  would  be  who  would  consign  him  to  the  guard- 


'  Muein't  make  a  practice  of  this,  Atkins.  All  right  this  time; 
aw«y  to  bed,'  is  generally  the  rejoinder  to  his  excuses  ;  and 
selates  and  goes  otT  to  hit;  room  with  a  thankful  heart  beat- 
under  his  shiny  buttons.  I  have  always  found  a  little  kindness 
mnd  con»ideration  go  a  long  way  with  Tommy  Atkins,  and  I  mnat 
add  thai  he  is  generally  shown  both  by  his  officers.  As  a  rule,  your 
meet  ontrageons  martinet  is  the  sub-heutenant  of  a  few  weeks' 
jStetidltig ;  but  he  very  soon,  by  force  of  precept  and  example,  sees 
the  errors  of  his  ways. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  last  post  the  bugler  sounds  *  lights 
oat/  and  if  Tomiuy  has  not  finished  undressing  himself,  he  must 
complete  the  operation  and  get  into  bed  in  the  dark.  He  has  been 
on  hia  legs  the  greater  part  of  the  day  since  five  in  the  morning, 
and  he  probably  sleeps  soundly  until  the  reveille  awakens  him  to  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  day's  doings. 

The  above  is  a  fair  transcript  of  Tommy's  life  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  but  there  are  variations.  As  a  rule,  ho  has  not  more  than 
four  or  five  consecutive  nights  in  bed ;  I  have  known  him  with  only 
three.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  day  about  he  is  on  guard,  mounting 
usually  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning  and  coming  ofi"  the  same  hour 
the  next.  To  each  post  requiring  a  sentry  three  men  are  told  off, 
which  gives  each  man  two  hours  on  sentry  and  four  off.  If  there 
are  four  posts  in  a  guards  the  latter  consists  of  twelve  men,  who 
are  divided  into  three  '  reliefs'  of  four  men  each.  Supposing  oui* 
Tommy  is  in  the  first  relief,  he  is  on  sentry  from  ten  to  twelve  in 
the  morning,  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  from  ten  to  twelve 
at  night,  and  from  four  to  six  the  following  morning. 

This  *  sentry-ga,'as  ho  calls  it,  is  nojoke.   For  the  whole  two  hours 
he  must  be  marching  up  and  down  a  beaten  track  about  thirty  yards   ^ 
long,  with  hia  rifie  and  fixed  bayonet  properly  shouldered,  or  'at  ■ 
the  carr}','  or  if  he  chooses  to  stand  still  now  and  then,  it  must  be 
'  strictly  at  attention,'  or  '  correctly  at  ease.'     There  is  no  sentry 
in  the  world  as  steady  as  Thomas  Atkins.     Altogether  he  has  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  at  this  monotonous  work,  and  the  in-    ^ 
tenuis  he  spends  in  lounging  about  on  a  form,  or  ir)*ii)g  to  snatch   fl 
an   odd   hour's  rest  on  the  *  guard  bed,'  which  is  simply  a  sloping 
wooden  platform,  and  just  about  as  soft  and  downy  as  a  fishmonger's 
slab.     A  four-poster,  however,  would  be  somewhat  wasted  upon  him,    fl 
seeing  that  during  the  twenty-four  hours  be  is  on  no  account  allowed 
to  take  off  any  of  his  clothing  or  accoutrements,  and  a  tightly-but- 
toned tunic,  plentifully  festooned  \vith  belts  and  pouches,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  dress  to  go  to  bed  in.     When  he  comes  off  sentry 
he  may  put  his  rille  in  the  arm-rack,  and  take  his  shako  off,  but 
that's  all.     Altogether  the  guard-room  is  not,  like  Roshervillo  Gar- 
denia, *  the  place  to  spend  a  hap2>y  day  in,'  and  I  havo  often  seen 
Tommy  coming  off  gnard  looking  very  washed-out  and  worn.     This 
duty  comes  round  to  him  every  sixth  day  or  so,  and  *  takes  it  out* 
of  Tommy  more  than  bad  climates  or  hard  work.     The  soldier  ages 
very  soon.     Tommy  Atkins  at  thirty  invariably  looks  ten  years  older, 
and  I  have  heard  old  experienced  army  doctors  ascribe  this  princi- 
pally to  the  sentry  work  at  night. 

Besides  gnard  Tommy  has  manifold  duties  to  fulfil.  There  are 
])iekets  and  fatigues  innumerable,  aud  he  must  take  hia  turn  of 
'mess  orderly,'  help  to  draw  the  rations  In  the  morning,  take  them 
to  the  cook-house,  bring  them  back  again  when  cooked,  &c.     He 
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'in  keeping  hia  room  clean,  and  the  amount  of  scrub- 
and  rubbing  and  scraping  he  is  perpetually  engaged  in  with 
this  object  can  only  be  realised  by  a  sight  of  his  floor,  tables,  and 
benches,  which  are  all  as  snow-white  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wood 
^to  be.  Not  a  speck  of  grease  is  to  be  seen  au,>nvhero  when  tho  oflB- 
loergoes  round  to  inspect  the  rooms.  So  far  as  the  discovery  near  tho 
barracks  of  foller's-earth,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  goes,  Tommy  is  quite 
m  geologist.  I  recollect  once  in  the  Mediterranean  accompanying 
i  Turkish  officers  round  an  English  barrack,  and  tho  tassel  of 
officer's  fez  nearly  stood  straight  on  end  with  astonishment  at 
tables  and  doors.  I  could  appreciate  their  feelings  of  amaze- 
tt  when,  some  months  later,  1  beheld  a  Turkish  soldiers*  barrack- 

for  the  first  time. 
In  every  company  there  are  certain  to  be  some  public  characters. 
The  *  bandy  man,'  the  *  wag,*  and  the  *  lawyer'  are  generally  the 
The  '  handy  mau^  is  he  who  can  build  a  rabbit-hutch  or  a 
•kennel  out  of  nothing  (Tommy  is  foud  of  pets),  cut  hair,  splice 
li,  make  a  draughtboard  out  of — to  use  au  unavoidable  figure  of 
shresis — scraps  of  coloured  cloth,  make  a  bir  J-cage  out  of  an  old 
oanteen,  in  short,  if  he  were  to  give  his  mind  to  it,  I  am  not 
ain  that  he  could  not  falsify  the  proverb  on  the  impossibility  of 
ig  a  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  That  lio  will  ever  bring  his  in- 
ions  mind  to  bear  on  the  attempt  is  improbable,  for  Tommy  has 
not  much  nao  for  purses.  The  '  wag*  must  be  able  to  sing  a  song, 
t«Il  a  good  story,  be  possessed  of  '  cheek'  and  a  rough-and-ready 
sort  of  wit,  and  have  a  plentiful  stock  of  good-humour,  or  he  will 
•ooo  be  deposed.  The  '  lawyer'  is  the  man  who  always  has  a  com- 
phunt  to  make  to  his  officer,  who  always  disputes  his  accounts,  who 
always  thinks  he  is  being  '  put  upon.'  He  is  generally  better  edn- 
than  his  fellowH,  and  has  probably  been  a  clerk  in  a  small  way; 
saesses  that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
inerally  ends  badly.  Tho  handy  man  has  many  friends,  the  wag 
ly  admirers,  the  lawyer  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  handy 
comes  out  strong  in  the  field,  under  canvas,  on  board  ship,  and 
all  occasions  of  difiiculty ;  the  wag  shines  on  the  march,  in  the 
•room,  in  the  canteen ;  and  the  lawyer  has  a  chance  of  dis- 
^ingaiahing  himself  at  the  half-yearly  inspection,  when  the  inspect- 
gener&l  asks  the  whole  regiment  whether  any  man  has  a  com- 
tt  to  make.  Now  is  the  lawyer's  time.  He  steps  forward,  the 
of  all  oyes^  and  enters  iuto  a  long  rigmarole  whine.  In  nine 
out  of  ten  the  complaint  is  frivolous  and  groundless,  for  there 
very  few  commanding  officers  in  the  service  who  would  not  strain 
nerve  to  redress  a  man's  grievance  if  he  have  one.  Tho  in- 
general,  however,  will  always  listen  to  the  lawyer's  story, 
before  he  leaves  the  barracks  will  investigate  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  result. 


Tommy  is  vory  fond  of  plav-acting/  and  in  every  regiment  there 
is  8nre  to  be  a  dramatio  company  among  the  men.  He  dearly  loves 
to  '  stmt  and  firet  his  hour  on  the  stage/  and  to  see  him  do  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  or  the  Earl  of  Rochester  in  ammunition  boots 
is  a  sight.  His  stock  pieces  are  the  Miser  of  Shored  itch,  Black' 
eyed  Susan  (drama),  the  Miller  and  hi»-  Men,  and  suchlike. 

He  is  also  very  foad,  when  he  has  the  chance,  of  tripping  it  '  on 
the  light  fantastic  toe/  and  an  uncommonly  fantastic  toe  it  is,  I 
never  in  all  uiy  life  saw  such  tiirs  and  graces,  such  bowing  and  8cra|*- 
infj;,  such  pirouetting  and  teetotmning,  such  ceremony  and  deport- 
ment, as  at  a  Tommy  Atkins'  dance.  I  recollect  some  years  ago 
the  company  with  which  my  lot  was  cast  was  stationed  on  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the 
pjboe  itself  to  occnpy  the  men,  and  a  low  fever  began  to  make  its 
a|i|>eaiance  among  them.  To  counteract  this  the  captain  did  his 
utmost  to  arouse  and  amuse  them,  and,  amongst  other  things,  he 
instituted  weekly  assemblies,  which  he  and  his  subaltern  graced  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  their  presence.  There  was  one  little  difficulty 
at  the  outset.  The  only  available  ladies  for  Tommy  to  lead  in  the 
nuLzy  douce  were  his  comrades*  wives,  and  all  those,  scarcely  with 
one  exception,  had  babies  in  arms  which  could  not  be  loft  at  home. 
There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  that  was  to  extend 
the  invitation  to  the  babies.  This  was  done,  and  so  far  from  the 
babies  destroying,  as  was  feared,  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  did  much  to  promote  it,  by  correcting  in  a  great 
measure  the  disproportion  of  men  to  women.  A  woman  with  a  boa* 
quet  and  a  fan  reqitircs  but  one  partner  ;  a  woman  with  a  baby  and 
a  bottle  must  have  two,  one  to  hold  her,  the  other  to  hold  the  baby. 
When  Tommy  wanted  to  dance,  he  was  obliged  first  to  secure  the 
service  of  a  baby-CT/^rt-bottle-holder,  and  the  invitation  to  the  danoe 
was  generally  couched  in  tliis  wise  :  '  Will  yer  have  a  turn,  Mrs. 
Mograth?  Bill  Potts  'all  'old  the  babby.'  Of  course  an  infantile 
wail  often  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  the  babies  had  only  been 
unanimous  on  this  point,  they  would  have  driven  us  off  the  field. 
But  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  force  of  combination,  and  the  two 
Greek  fiddlers  were  able  to  cope  with  them  in  detail.  Waltzes  and 
galops  were  not  much  patronised,  they  were  low ;  redowas,  polkas, 
mazurkas,  Circassian  circles,  varsoviauas,  and  the  'Caledonians  were 
evidently  the  correct  things.  To  me  who  had  never  seen  Tommy 
except  stiflly  on  parade,  and  had  heard  only  of  Circassian  slaves 
— never  of  Circassian  circles — the  sight  was  passing  strange.  I 
could  hardly  realise  that  this  model  of  deportment  I  now  saw  before 
me  bending  in  the  graceful  varsoviana,  or  chasseing  in  the  stately 
GaMonians,  was  the  same  Thomas  Atkins  I  had  been  wont  to  see 
looking  straight  to  his  front,  or  holding  '  his  thumbs  one  inch  in 
rear  of  the  seams  of  his  troueerfl.'     It  was  in  the  Circasaian  cdrcle^ 
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^tinik,  thai  bis  grace  and  eleganee  were  at  their  zenith.  Ou  the 
PHUM^  sinking  np  the  first  bur  be  would  peHorm  u  di^oiiiied  pa^ 
WttU  in  front  of  bis  partner  of  aboat  a  micTite's  dnration,  %vinding  np 
with  a  high-shouldered  bow  that  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  might  have  in 
rain  emuLated.  Tommy  in  the  redowawas  also  good;  but  his  high 
Mtian  in  the  mazurka,  though  a  fine  and  spirited  illustration  of  the 
pWifwifihorean  art,  was  dangerous  and  apt  to  lead  to  breaches  of  the 
pMUJ.  These  asaemblies  took  place  every  week  for  some  time,  and 
"ttier  did  a  great  deal  towards  dissipating  the  low  fever  bom  ofenmd 
a&d  idleness.  This  taste  Tommy  carries  with  him  to  the  farthest 
puutCTS  of  the  globe,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  in  the  far  distant 
^ind  of  the  rising  sun'  siolitUy  working  that  fantastic  toe  of  hia  in 
oompaoy  with  the  laughing  little  maidens  of  Japan,  in  some  very 
BftonHwr  national  dances. 

I  Tommy  has  a  great  idea  of  keeping  up  Christmas,  and  the  for- 
fhmr  he  ia  away  from  home  the  gi-eater  *  stickler'  he  will  be  for  the 
aid  tuBe-hononrcd  customs.  For  a  week  before  the  festive  day  he 
is  hard  at  work,  cutting  ont  paper  mottoes  and  devices,  and  painting 
ilMBgs  designs  to  be  fixed  to  the  barrack-room  walls ;  and  I  almost 
MItve  that  if  ho  were  stationed  in  the  midet  of  the  Sahara^  he 
ironld  manage  somehow  to  have  a  faw  boughs  and  green  leaves. 
I  Iedow  that  he  once  mana^^  it  in  mid-ocean^  which  is  nearly  as 
n^tvourable  a  locality.  It  was  once  my  lot  to  sjiond  a  Oiristmas 
with  Tommy  in  a  troo]>Rhip  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
visiting  the  troop-deck  at  dinner-time,  I  was  much  surprised  to 

that  most  of  the  tables  had  burst  ont  into  leaf.  With  an  eye 
to  the  fnttire  Tommy  had,  it  appeared,  smuggled  on  board  a  few 
noall  branches  of  evergreen  when  we  had  touched  at  the  Cape  two 
or  three  weeks  previousl3r.  How  he  had  managed  all  this  time  to 
the  vigilance  ofthe  first  lieutenant  and  his  myrmidons  (Tommy's 
I  enemies  on  board  a  transport),  I  cannot  conceive  ;  but  that 
he  did  bo  shows  how,  when  far  away  from  home,  the  poor  fellow 
cherished  all  these  little  observances  of  u  time  when  home,  more 
Uhh  at  any  other  period,  ia  in  the  mind  of  the  exile.  Tommy's 
Christmas-diiiy  on  shore  in  bis  normal  condition  is  a  very  diiferent 
affiur.  The  decorations  in  the  way  of  paper  flags  and  evergreens  are 
elaborate.  Tina  is  the  time  when  the  '  handyman'  comes  out 
The  *  wag's'  tnm  will  come  later  on,  at  dinner  and  after. 

feast  ia  almnm  supplied  by  the  captain  of  the  company  and  his 
two  sabulkems.  There  are  generally  about  seventy  men  in  a  com- 
pany»  who  are,  as  a  rule,  aocommodatod  in  three  rooms,  and  in  each 
foom  m  A?9tive  board  is  spread.  There's  a  tablecloth  to-day — not  a 
TBiy  fiae  one  certainly,  but  it's  very  white  and  clean,  and  beside 
flash  piato  there's  a  wino-glass  and  a  tumbler — none  of  your  tin 
oaslMms  to-day.  In  keeping  with  all  this  state  the  dinner  is  post- 
poned to  the  more  fashionable  hour  of  two.     At  the  top  of  each 
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table,  by  the  side  of  tbo  nou-commissioned  ofllcer  of  the  mess, 
is  a  small  tray  with  a  decanter  of  wine  and  two  wine-glasses,  which  i 
are  jealously  gnardeil.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery  is,  that  the  H 
captain  and  his  anhaltern  are  sure  to  come  round  to  see  that  Tommy  ™ 
is  enjoying  himself,  and  to  address  a  few  hearty  and  kindly  words 
to  him  ;  and  Tommy  is  not  going  to  be  found  wanting  in  hospitality 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  That  decanter  of  wine  is  of  his  own 
providing,  and  nothing,  I  think,  would  hurt  Tommy  more  than  for 
his  officer  to  refuse  the  proffered  glass  of '  sherry  white  wine,*  as  he 
reyerently  calls  it.  Of  course  the  captain  and  his  subaltern  never  do 
refuse  it,  and  if  they  also  taste  a  slice  of  cake  or,  better  still,  a 
small  piece  of  plum-pudding,  Tommy  feels  doubly  complimented. 
Before  drinking  the  glass  of  '  sherry  white  wine'  to  the  healths  of 
his  men,  the  captain  always  makes  a  few  remarks,  which  ought  to 
contain  a  joke  or  two.  It  need  not  be  one  of  the  first  water  ;  in- 
deed, only  let  it  be  known  that  it's  meant  for  a  joke,  and  that's 
quite  enough.  Even  a  joke  from  the  bench  in  a  court  of  justice  is  h 
not  more  certain  of  a  good  reception.  By  the  side  of  the  captain  ^ 
stands  the  colour-sergeant,  looking  alternately  at  his  officer  and  the 
men  with  a  smiling  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  like  Captain  Crosstree 
in  the  burlesque,  '  Always  laugh,  boys,  at  your  captain's  jokes/  fl 
The  best  plan  is  always  to  have  a  good  old  stock-joke,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  mistakes.  I  know  jjiy  old  captain  adopted  this 
courBG  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  His  joke  was  this  :*  There 
was  a  man  called  Brown  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  the 
*  biggest  twist' — that  is,  the  largest  appetite — in  the  company,  and 
on  glancing  round  the  festive  board  the  most  prominent  feature  was 
always  Brown's  plate.  From  its  willow-patterned  surface  there  rose 
a  pyramid  of  roast  goose  (it  was  generally  roast  goose)  and  baked 
potatoes,  purposely  heaped  up,  I  suspect,  by  the  'wag.*  AVhen 
the  captain  took  his  glass  in  his  hand  to  wish  '  his  lads'  a  merry 
Christmas,  I  knew  what  was  coming,  every  man  knew,  Brown 
nervously  so.  The  captain,  in  the  middle  of  his  remarks  about  *  not 
forgetting  those  at  home,'  and  having  'spent  many  Christmases 
together  all  over  the  world,'  would  suddenly  pretend  to  catch  sight 
of  Brown's  plate  for  the  first  time,  and,  after  shaking  his  head, 
would  say  in  mock  tones  of  sjTnpathy,  '  Ah,  Brown,  that  old  attack 
of  consumption  coming  on  again,  I  see,  eh?'  We  generally  here 
made  our  exit  amidst  the  most  ringing  roars  of  laughter. 

'What  a  joke  r  you'll  say.  Ah,  but  recollect  your  frame  of 
mind.  You  are  not  about  to  tackle  roast  goose,  a  delight  of  only 
yearly  occurrence ;  you  didn't  know  Brown ;  you  didn't  know  the 
'  cap'en  ;'  you  didn't  know  the  joke  as  I  did.  For  ten  successive 
years,  in  England,  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (not 
roast  goose  that  time),  and  in  various  remote  quarters  of  the  British 

•  All  right*  reBenred. 
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Ipoasessioiia,  have  I  heard  it,  and,  like  port,  it  improved  mtli  age. 
The  *  cftp'en'  no  longer  commands  the  company ;  he  holds  a  higher 
military  rank,  and  I  know  not  if  his  mantle  has  fallen  ou  his  sue- 
fttooor's  Bhouldera.  If  the  '  cap'en'  did  his  duty  couscIeutluuBly, 
however,  when  he  gave  over  charge  of  his  company,  he  should  have 
handed  over  that  joke  together  n^ith  the  arms  and  accoutrements. 

Tommy  is  very  fond  of  pets,   and  the  number  of  nondescript 
cnrs  who  find  a  happy  home  in  a  barrack  is  beyond  belief.     It  is 
very  hard  even  for  an  officer  to  keep  a  dog  to  himself.     If  that  dog 
Uinc«  tastes  the  delights  of  barrack-room  hospitality,  he  is  irreclaim- 
^ible.     From  my  observations  on  this  point,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  bloated  aristocrat  amongst  dogs  is  the  well- 
bred  little  fox-terrier.     Him  alone  of  all  his  species  I  never  knew 
Hegenerate  into  a  barrack-room  dog  ;  not  that  be  objected  to  honest 
Wommy  Atkins,  I  suppose,  but  to  Tommy's  canine  acquaintances, 
Tphich  were  very  low.     You  see  dogs  in  a  barrack  that  you  would 
B«e  nowhere  else.     It  would  almost  seem  that  there  were  pecnliar 
Junde  of  animals  made  expressly  for  soldiers  ;   but  the  explanation 
lof  this  is,  that  such  dogs  as  find  favour  in  a  barrack  would  never  be 
kUowed  to  emerge  from  puppyhood  in  any  other  sphere.     Nothing 
irith  a  tail  at  one  end  and  a  bark  at  the  other  is  too  low  bred  or  too 
hideous  to  creep  into  Tommy's  heart.     In  fact,  I  believe  the  nearer 
Jie  verges  on  monstrosity  the  deeper  hold  he  has  on  Tommy's  affec- 
rtions.  It  is  very  amusing  to  notice  how  thoroughly  Tommy  beHeves 
in  his  cnr,  and  his  monomania  ou  this  point  is  to  fancy  him  a  sport- 
,img  dog.     His  fondness  for  his  four-footed  friends  is  a  very  good 
Itnit  in  the  soldier's  character,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  very  trouble- 
home  and  inconvenient  one.     So  great  a  nuisance,  I  recollect,  did  it 
Mmee  become  in  a  garrison  abroad,  that  at  last  the  major-general 
commanding,  a  gallant  and  rather  irascible  old  gentleman,  issued  a 
raeneral  order  commencing,  *  Barking  dogs  having  become  an  intoler- 
lable  nuisance,'  and  going  on  to  direct  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
[dogs  would  be  allowed  to  each  company — five  or  six,  I  think — and 
Ithat  the  rest  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  garrison  police.     Those 
liftTed  were  to  be  numbered  and  registered  in  the  brigade-office,  and 
iMeh  dog  was  to  have  a  wooden  '  tally'  round  its  neck  bearing  its 
rwunber.     '  All  dogs  found  without  tallies,'  concluded  the  fearful 
mandate,  'will  be  immediately  destroyed.*     Great  was  the  lamenta- 
tion and  wailing  in  the  barrack-room  when  this  order  went  forth. 
f  How  the  BIX  per  company  to  be  saved  were  taken,  whether  by  selec- 
tion or  lot,  I  don't  recollect ;  but  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  I 
never  saw  Tommy  Atkins  look  so  black  and  lowering  as  when  a 
linighty  batch  of  condemned  cars  were  led  away  to  destruction  by 
[the  garrison  police. 

f        I  now  come  to  Tommy's  best  trait  as  a  soldier — his  respect  and 
liking  for  and  his  confidence  m  his  officer.     In  the  field  Ue  '93^1 
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follow  him  anywhere  aud  do  anything  he  telk  him;  in  quarters  he 
will  take  the  greatest  delight  and  pride  in  hie  sporting  prowess — 
Tommy  dearly  loves  a  bit  of  sport  in  his  oflicer — and  will  trudge 
many  a  mile  to  see  him  ride  a  steeplechase  or  play  &  crioket  match, 
and  cheer  till  he  is  blue  in  the  face  over  a  victory  in  either  field. 
Nothing  struck  the  foreign  military  critics  at  our  Autumn  MancDuvrea 
so  much  as  the  admirable  relations  between  the  men  and  the  olBcers 
of  our  army  ;  they  are  splendid.  This  feeling  is  the  true  foundation 
of  Biitiah  discipline^  and  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  of  Biitiah 
success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  officers  that  the 
short-scn-ice  system  will  strike  at  the  very  root  of  this  excellent 
spuit.  Under  the  old  long-service  plan  the  Jot  of  man  and  oflicer 
was  cast  together  in  many  strange  scenes  and  countries,  and  a 
mutual  feeling  of  esteem,  together  with  a  reciprooal  knowledge  of 
character  useful  to  both  commander  and  commanded,  Bprung  t>p 
between  them.  But  in  the  short  service,  just  as  a  man  begins  to 
know  his  officer  and  to  appreciate  and  uudeMtatid  their  relative  poti- 
tions^  ho  leaves.  It  is  not  irksome  to  render  implicit  obedience  to 
one  you  know  and  respect ;  but  it  is  to  one  you  do  not  respeot 
simply  because  you  do  not  know  him.  In  the  former  case  discipline 
will  never  breakdown,  in  the  latter  it  totters  and  may  coUapso  under 
the  first  severe  test. 

Tommy  Atkins,  however,  not  army  organisation,  is  my  theme. 
You  will  perhaps  think  that  I  regard  him  through  a  pair  of  roae- 
eoloured  spectacles,  and  that  I  want  you  to  do  the  same.  Not  at 
all.  Of  course  I  know  Uiat  Tommy  is  at  times  a  thirsty  soul  acid 
even  a  drunken  blackguard.  I  know  too  that  he  will  on  occaaion 
take  off  his  belt  and  amuse  himself  with  hammering  the  heads  of 
peaceable  citizens,  and  even  citizenesses,  with  the  buckle.  Bat  are 
t^ere  not  blaok  sheep  in  every  fold  ?  Are  there  not  scoundrels  to  be 
found  amongst  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  in  every  rank  of 
life  ?■ — scoundrels  too  with  more  education  to  keep  them  straight 
and  less  temptation  to  send  them  wrong  than  the  poor  soldier  has. 
The  instanoee  of  depravity  which  the  above  professions  occasionally 
furnish  do  not  in  the  least  damage  their  deservedly  high  corporate 
characters,  for  are  there  not  even  fallen  angels  ?  But  it  is  difierent 
with  the  soldier ;  he  is  condemned  for  the  few.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  Tommy's  countrymen  that,  though  a  plaek^ 
fellow,  he  is  but  a  drunken  worthless  member  of  society.  I  know 
an  old  lady  who  has  only  to  see  a  red  coat  to  be  ready  to  make  an 
afiidavit  on  the  spot  that  the  man  inside  is  reeling.  It  is  not  wili'ul 
perjury  on  her  part,  it  is  monomaniai  and  a  monomania  which  in 
milder  forms  possesses  many  people.  Amuoh  fiercer  light  beate  on 
Tommy  Atkins  reeling  back  to  barracks  in  bright  soatlet  than  on  the 
labourer  rolling  home  in  sombre  gaib,  and  Tommy  .^ts  the  full 
benefit  of  the  glare  and  blaae. 
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Bat  joa  should  make  allowanoes  for  him  : 

k  *  The  brsTe  poor  Bodger  n«'cr  defipiie, 

H  Not  count  bim  as  a  stranger  ; 

H  Bwwniber  bo'»  his  country 'ft  et«y 

r  In  hour  and  dny  of  duiger.' 

I  fesr  ibat  Bums  has  written  this  last  injfiiicbion  iu  yain.  *The  only 
time  yon  do  remember  that  tho  soldier  i»  hin  eoaiitrv's  stay  in  hour 
of  dangCT  18  Tthen  that  hour  is  nigh  or  still  fresh  in  yonr  minds,  and 
ihen  joa  recollect  it  fast  enough.  Yon  will  pat  him  on  the  back 
onttttnly,  and  give  him  a  right  hearty  welcome,  when  he  *  comes 
mtrehing  home'  aft«ra  victorions  oampaigu;  bat  when  war's  alanxM 
sre  orer,  and  when  his  deeds  have  ceased  to  be  a  nine  days'  won- 
der, the  'brave  poor  sodger,'  I  say,  is  ' despised, '  and  I  say  it 
advisedly.  I  recollect  once  a  colonr-sergeant  coming  to  my  room 
with  his  bronzed  face — bo  had  but  recently  returued  from  a  ten 
years*  tonr  of  Berrioe  in  the  East — all  ullash  with  iudiguation. 
He  told  me  his  ston' ;  it  was  ihk  :  He  had  been  up  in  .town  '  'mi 
pMB*  for  ^e  day  with  the  young  wife  he  had  just  married  and 
BDBxe  of  her  people.  Tbey  enjoyed  themselves  very  well,  walk- 
bg  abont  looking;  at  the  ehop-windowa  and  noticing  all  tho  Lon- 
don life  and  bustle,  until  they  arrived  at  oae  of  the  loading  West- 
end  thoroughfares,  when  his  wife  remembered  that  she  had  a 
MOiin  an  attendant  damsel  at  one  of  tho  stalls  iu  a  fancy  bazaar 
dose  by,  where  a  band  played  and  people  lounged  about.  Just  the 
very  thing ;  and  in  high  spints  they  were  about  to  enter.  His  wife  and 
ber  relations — father  and  brother,  I  think — wore  allowed  to  pass ; 
Lut  as  the  colour-sergeant  stepped  within  the  portals,  the  janitor  in 
^rcen-aud-gold  placed  a  debarring  arm  across  his  path.  *  Soldiers 
in  uniform  not  admitted  hero,'  was  tho  inexorable  order.  The  party 
turned  away.  The  passing  mechanic,  if  he  wore  decently  dressed, 
the  meanest  shopboy,  the  most  pimply-faced,  stunted,  unwholesome- 
looking  grub  of  a  grocer^s  assistant  were  all  at  liberty  to  enter,  but 
the  bronzed  soldier,  standing  stain-art  and  erect  in  the  uniform  of  the 
British  army,  and  wearing  on  his  arms  the  crossed  colours  of  his 
country,  the  badge  of  one  of  the  highest  positions  of  trust  in  the 
Dou-commissioned  ranks,  was  ignominiously  turned  away  as  if  ho 
had  been  a  felon.  This  too  before  his  young  bride,  before  her  rela- 
tives  !  It  was  piling  Ossa  upon  Pehon.  It  must  have  been  rather 
a  bitter  moment  that,  I  should  ihhik.  The  day's  jaunt  had  been 
looked  forward  to,  I'll  bo  bound,  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  believe 
the  little  party  was  not  a  very  jolly  one  after  this.  *  And  now,  sir,' 
coQclnded  the  colour-sergeant,  his  face  more  than  ever  aglow  after 
tho  recital  of  his  wrongs,  '  my  object  in  coming  to  you  with  this 
•tory  is  to  ask  you  to  write  a  letter  about  it  to  the  Times.  1  feel 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  it.* 

Of  course  I  wrote  a  letter;  but  it  was  a  bad  letter,  1  te&t,  tvSiL 
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of  tautology  and  repetition,  for  the  colour-sergeant's  flushed  fsuse 
was  looking  over  my  shoulder  while  I  wrote,  and  I  went  at  my  sub- 
ject with  rather  an  indignant  and  slap-dash  pen.  He  would  have 
written  a  much  better  one  himself  probably,  but  the  incident  of  the 
day  had  taken  all  self-confidence  ont  of  him.  The  Times  kindly 
inserted  the  letter  the  following  morning,  for  which  the  colour- 
sergeant  was  very  grateful ;  and  I  afterwards  found  out  that  the 
proprietors  or  managing  committee  of  the  bazaar  in  question  rescinded 
the  obnoxious  order.  When  this  is  the  treatment  the  uniform  meets 
with,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  sergeants  on  leave  in 
London  for  a  day  or  two  often  prefer  wearing  seedy  plain  clothes,  and 
running  the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  for  doing  so,  to  appearing  in 
their  imiforms.  As  shabby  civilians  they  conmiand  more  respect 
and  consideration  than  as  smart  soldiers. 

I  could  give  instances  ad  infinitum  of  how  Tommy  is  slighted 
by  his  countrymen  when  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  his  ser- 
vices being  required ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  occupied  more  space 
than  yon  will  probably  think  the  subject  is  worth.  In  conclusion,  I 
hope  that  the  fhrtber  knowledge  of  Tommy  Atkins,  which  a  perusal 
of  this  paper  will  afford  the  reader,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  is  not  such  a  '  worthless  drunken 
fellow'  after  all. 
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This  is  the  very  spot — so  runs  the  legend — 
Where  Lady  Alice  stood  to  hear  her  doom. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  soft  and  golden  showers 
In  every  chalice  of  the  lily's  bloom. 

Behind — the  hall  was  briglit  with  mirth  and  music ; 
Beyond — the  woods  were  weird  in  midnight  gloom. 

I>own  from  the  hall  she  came  in  queenly  beauty, 
The  shallows  gliding  soflly  from  her  way ; 

Singing,  perhaps,  in  low  and  dreamy  cadence, 
While  all  around  the  smile  of  moonlight  lay. 

And  then  she  stood  and  gazed  among  the  lilies, 
As  yoUj  my  darling,  stand  and  gaze  to-day. 

Con  we  not  fancy  how  her  heart  was  beating, 
As  she  lean'd  waiting  here  beside  the  stream. 

And  gathered — thus  perhaps — the  white-clad  cistus. 
To  kiss  its  blossom  in  her  bliss  supreme, 

Her  face  half  droop'd,  her  happy  eyes  unclouded, 
Following  the  golden  tracery  of  her  dream  ? 

And  whon  she  heard  the  hush'd  and  harrying  footsteps 
(From  dim  recesses  of  the  wood  they  came), 

Her  head  w^as  raised  in  the  caressing  moonlight. 
This  quiet  spot  a  Paradise  became. 

She  could  not  turn ;  but  all  her  love  stood  utter*d 
In  that  glad  whisper  of  her  lover's  name. 

The  leaves  stood  still ;  the  cistus  sigh'd  and  waited  ; 

The  lark  look'd  up  and  shiver'd  in  his  nest ; 
The  waters  wept ;  the  evening  wind  was  silent, 

Nor  kiss'd  the  clouds  that  droop*d  upon  its  breast ; 
The  lilies  paused  with  lifted  heads  a  moment, 

Then  floated  f^r  away,     Ahj  you  have  gueaa'd\ 
Smrieo,  Vou  V/L  F.8.  Vol.  XXYXl,  It 
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It  was  her  hasband^s  touch  that  she  had  answer'd. 

Within  the  wood  her  murder'd  lover  lay ; 
His  sword,  ansheath'd,  still  grasp'd  within  his  fingers ; 

Bold  had  he  been  to  fight  as  to  betray. 
Was  her  name  whispered  in  that  dying  moment  ? 

'Tis  years  ago,  and  who  the  truth  can  say  ? 

No  woman's  ciy  had  pierced  the  midnight  silence ; 

And  still  the  waters  keep  their  secret  well. 
To-day  the  lilies  linger  in  their  dreaming 

Over  the  spot  where  Lady  Alice  fell ; 
And  yet  not  all  the  magic  of  its  beauty 

The  sorrow  of  this  spot  can  e*er  dispel. 

That  is  the  legend ;  shadowy  and  imperfect 
(So  safe  the  truth  'neath  buried  ages  lies) ; 

A  stranger  dead,  the  grand  old  hall  deserted, — 
No  more  !     Now  turn  away  your  sadden'd  eyes 

From  their  long  gaze.     Do  we  not  know,  my  darling, 
From  Faith  and  Truth  no  gloomy  legends  rise  ? 

MABY  CBCIL  HAT. 
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§1.  nulmibolg  fnslnnci  of  li;it  |llntEibiIit3  o(  jFartnnt 

BT  OEOaOE  AUGUSTUS  SShK 


I  n'RiTE  tiiis  in  a  Bpirit;  of  the  deepest  bumiLity,  and  with  a  salutary, 
albeit  saddened,  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  tbings  and  the 
general  futility  of  Matter.  I  write  it  with  the  earnest  desire  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  unthinking  the  terrible  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  Pride  must  have  a  Fall,  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  deem  ourselves  most  prosperous,  and  imagine  that  our  pro- 
sperity will  be  lasting,  we  are  most  probably  on  the  verge  of  ander- 
gOLDg  a  dreadful  rebuff,  and  of  being  Qouted  by  Fortune  in  the  cruellest 
manner  conceivable.  I  am  just  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the 
compoaitiou  of  such  a  homily  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  indite  ;  for  I  am 
Alone  in  a  foreign  counter,  on  the  2dth  of  January.  lam  very  Cold, 
lam  very  Hungry,  and  I  have  no  Money,  except  a  two-real  piece — 
which  I  took  last  Thursday  from  an  innkeeper  at  Guadalajara,  and 
which  my  tobacconist  in  Madrid  declares  to  be  bad — and  an  English 
threepenny-bit,  a-  coin  not  current  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  I  am 
lerj  cold  because  I  am  occupying  a  room  destitute  of  a  fireplace  ;  I  am 
very  hungry  because  the  Spanish  cookery  at  the  fonda  whereat  I  am 
stayiiDg  makes  me  sick,  and  I  prefer  starvation  to  a  bilious  attack ;  and 
my  want  of  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Stonyheart,  Nether- 
cullstone,  &  Co.,  bankers  of  this  city,  have  gotten  a  hundred  pounds 
good  and  lawful  money  of  mine  in  their  bands;  but  that  they  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  part  with  so  much  as  a  maravedi  of  it,  because  the 
^•il-bag  containing  my  letter  of  credit  has  been  burnt  by  the  Carlists, 
or  loet  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  drowned  in  the  Bidassoa.  At  all  events, 
that  particular  bag  has  not  turned  up  at  the  General  Post-office, 
llAdxid.  My  agents  in  London  have  telegraphed  to  say  that  another 
btter  of  credit  is  on  its  way;  still  Messrs.  S.,  N.,  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
MQCBMly  decUne  to  pay  money  at  the  bidding  of  a  telegraphic  mess- 
ige.  They  will  not  *  part.'  Their  clerks  point  the  finger  of  derision  at 
Be ;  and  the  porter,  when  I  asked  him  this  morning  for  a  lucifer-match 
ta  kindle  my  cigaritot  pretoudod  not  to  hear  me.  I  am  in  debt  to  the 
WMkerwoman — a  terrible  woman,  with  a  Tongue,  who  does  not  at  all 
9ipgmi  to  feel  the  force  of  my  suggestion  that  my  little  account  should 
bi  put  in  the  hotel-bill.  The  upper  leather  of  my  right  shoe — my  fa- 
toorite  ehoe — parted  company  with  the  sole  this  morning.  I  dare  not 
Mod  that  shoe  to  be  mended.  How  could  I  settle  with  the  zapatero 
iriwD  that  shoe  came  home?  Only  one  contingency  remains — \.\itt^.^Xl^ 
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tobaccouisi  should  giva  me  into  custody  in  the  matter  of  that  bad 
two-real  pioco,  as  a  '  smasher'  from  Gibraltar.  It  would  go  hard 
with  me,  I  fear,  for  I  have  no  means  wherewith  to  retain  an  advo- 
cate. I  dare  not  rob  a  church  ;  and,  besides,  the  Republicans  have 
left  the  churches  nothing  to  be  robbed  of.  I  am  too  old  to  enlist, 
and  too  fat  to  go  on  the  stage ;  and  to  beg  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
I  am  ashamed,  although  numbers  of  highly  respectable  people  of 
both  sexes  habitually  pursue  that  lino  of  business  in  Madrid.  The 
only  way  out  of  my  present  difficulties  which  occurs  to  me  is  that 
I  should  get  up  very  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  borrow  three 
J  dollars  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitch.     But  suppose  Lieutenant- 

I  Colonel  Fitch  should  happen  to  be  'short*?    Stayj  I  have  still  pens 

I  and  ink  and  paper ;  and  I  have  credit  for  postage  stamps  at  the  bureau 

j  of  the  Fonda  do  Paris.    I  will  sit  me  clown,  wrapping  my  Ulster  round 

my  legs  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  tell  the  readers  oi Belgravia  how  it 

icame  about  that  my  pnde  lately  had  a  fall,  and  how  I  was  left  behind 
at  Sigiienza. 
l'  Last  Tuesday  week,  being  the  18th  of  January,  I  was  in  the  en- 

I  joyment  of  almost  everything  a  freeborn  Englishman  could  desire, 

except,  perhaps,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  a  couple  of  New-River  sliares.     Yet,  abiiling  those  en- 
dowments, did  I  deem  myself  the  luckiest  of  mortals.     The  young 
I  King  of  Spain  was  about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 

'  portion  of  his  dominions.     He  was  to  speed  by  railway,  in  the  first 

iostance,  to  the  venerable  and  interesting  city  of  Zaragoza.    He  was  ' 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  and  brilliant  staff  of  grandees  of  Sp£un, 
I  generals,  and  aides-de-camp;  and  very  late  on  Monday  night  I  received, 

to  my  infinite  gratification,  a  slip  of  paper  impressed  with  a  porten- 
tous-looking official  stamp,  and  beaded  '  Secretaria- General  de  la 
^  Presidencia  del  Miuiaterio  Rcgencia  Particular.'    Thus  ran  the  magic 

I  document :    '  Tren  Real.    BilJete  personal  a  favor  del  Seftor  Don  [here 

1^  followed  my  name],  corresponsnl  del  pcriodico  [here  was  inserted  the 

name  of  the  newspaper  which  I  represented].  Madrid,  18  de  Enero  de 
1876.  (Signed)  JovELLAR.*  And  with  the  rw^ricrt — the  official  flourish 
— ^too.  By  permission  of  the  Miniater  of  War  two  English  newspaper 
correspondents  were  to  form  part  of  the  royal  cortege  to  the  north ; 
the  only  condition  attached  to  the  much-coveted  privilege  being  that 
the  holders  of  the  hilletes  personates  should  appear  cither  in  uniform, 
in  court  or  in  evening  dress.  A  uniform  I  never  possessed.  I  was 
never  even  bo  much  as  a  drummer  in  a  volunteer  coq)8.  I  was  never 
presented  at  the  court  of  my  Sovereign,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
ever  enjoy  that  honour,  so  that  I  had  no  right  to  wear  a  court  suit 
(a  pretty  spectacle  I  should  have  presented  in  one) ;  but  I  had  for- 
tunately packed  up  my  evening  gtirb  before  starting  from  England, 
and  in  a  full  suit  of  sables  who  was  there  to  make  me  afraid  ?  Still, 
the  modern  traveller  ought  to  have  a  court  dress,  and  the  right  to 
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hrear  it.    I  remember  once  meeting-  that  shrewd  physician,  most  ami- 
'ftble  man,  and  most  indefatigable  traveller — he  was  then  past  eighty 
— Sir  Henry  HoUand,  and  hearing  him  remark,  in  connection  with 
■Sterne's  well-known  description  of  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  when  he 
arrived  at  Calais,  the  first  stage  of  the  Sentimental  Jonmey,  that  for 
his  own.  Sir  Henry's,  part,  however  modest  might  be  his  kit,  he  al- 
Tays  took  with  him  a  pair  of  black-silk  small-clothes,  in  case  he  shoold 
'•be  invited  to  dine  with  royalty.  There  it  is.  We  live  in  a  world  of  the 
strangest  nps  and  downs.  You  never  know  when  you  may  be  invited  to 
dine  with  royalty.    Yon  never  know  when  the  Sultan  of  Kashgar  may 
take  it  into  his  head  to  create  you  a  three- tailed  Bashaw,  and  to  bestow 
upon  you  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  with  a  million  of  tomauns  as 
a  marriage  portion  ;  although  truly  that  the  acceptance  of  the  ofTcr 
on  your  part  might  necessitate  some  preliminary  arrangements  in  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Canscs  at  home — arrangements  in 
which  the  Queen's  Proctor  might  possibly  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
intervene.    But  the  moral  of  it  all  is  that  you  should  never  be  without 
those  black-silk  small-clothes,  with  the  usual  upper  and  lower  acces- 
sories of  a  courtly  nature,  during  your  rambles  abroad,  in  view  of  any- 
ilhiiig  regal  which  may  happen  to  turn  up.     Therefore  make  haate  to 
^t  into  the  graces  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  at  least  move  some- 
Iwdy  in  authority  (I  think  that  either  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  or  the 
iMaat^ir  of  the  Pytchley  Hunt  is  the  proper  functionary  to  do  it)  to 
Bppoint  you  a  deputy-lieutenant.   Under  the  last-named  circumstances 
boa  will  be  entitled  to  dress  yourself  np  like  a  flamingo,  and  to  wear  a 
rlx^Jced-hat  as  big  as  a  bca<ile*s  ;  and  you  wiU  be  in  proper  trim  to  be 
presented  at  any  court  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  Spain  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  slavered  a  good  deal  at  the  railway  terminus  at  Madrid  while 
oriiiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  king;  since  it  was  not  considered  good 
Bunnera  to  put  on  one's  Ulster  till  Alfonso  XII.  was  safe  in  hia  royal 
kairiage ;  but  his  majesty  having  been  duly  bestowed  therein,  amidst 
immense  cheering  and  the  strains  of  the  *  Marcia  Roale,'  which  begins 
Gke  a  polka  and  ends  like  a  jig,  played  in  half-a-do/,cn  diiforent  keys 
by  half-a-dozen  military  bauds,  I  proceeded  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able. Comfort  was  scarcely  the  word.  It  was  luxury,  sir.  A  great 
hSpanifib  nobleman  and  famous  financier  had  had  the  courtesy  to  place 
tt  our  disposal  his  o^vn  private  saloon  carriage  (he  is  the  president  of 
the  railway  company  which  was  to  convey  the  king  to  Zaragoza),  and 
(infatuated  ^Tetch  !)  I  thought  that  those  halcyon  days  had  returned 
when,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  West- 
Uru  Railway  directors,  I  careered  about  the  Canadas  in  the  car  which  had 
Meen  built  for  the  Prince  of  Wales — patronising  Niagara,  looking  con- 
pksceudingly  on  Toronto,  urbanely  saluting  Montreal,  and  saying  civil 
(things  of  Quebec.  Spanish  railway  arrangements  are,  in  the  majority 
of  inatanceB,  utterly  abominable.    The  carriages  are  uncomfortable ; 
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%ndf  there  being  on  the  average  ouly  one  train  a  day,  the  ooin|rart- 
ments  are  usually  crowded  to  suffocation.  Of  their  perpetually  reokiug 
with  the  odours  of  stale  tobacco  a  guilty  couscience  (In  the  matter  of 
nicotine)  forbids  me  to  say  more  than  that  the  steuch  of  bygone 
and  still  smouldering  puros  and  ptipelitos  might  not  possibly  be 
quite  60  offensive  if  the  unfortunate  Spanish  nation  could  procure 
something  better  to  axnoke  than  the  poisonous  rubbish  smuggled  into 
Spain  from  Gibraltar,  at  which  pioturceque  dependency  a  colossal  con- 
traband trade  in  tobacco  and  aijuardlentef  and  a  shamelessly  fulouious 
system  of  coining  spurious  dollars  and  pesetas  for  circulation  in  a 
country  which  for  forty  years  has  been  more  bankrupt  than  sohent^ 
are  coolly  carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack  and  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  British  Lion.  Finally,  the  pace  on  the  Spanish 
railways  is  desperately  slow ;  and  in  the  northern  provinces  there  is  a 
chronic  risk  of  the  train  being  ffred  into,  or  stopped  and  pimidered, 
by  wandering  bauds  of  Carlists,  or  by  mere  common  footpads  and 
highwaymen — the  scum  of  Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  of  Pampeluna 
or  Vigo — who  disguise  theraselvea  in  a  Carlist  olrigo  and  a  boycnaj 
or  scarlet  bonnet,  call  themselves  for  the  nonco  soldiers  of  Don  Carlos 
and  loyal  and  faithful  defenders  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  after 
their  ravaging,  plundering,  and  very  often  murdering  visit  is  oTer 
gleefully  return  to  the  f^affi's  and  wineshops  of  Catalonia  and  Bis- 
cay, and  openly  brag  of  theii*  campaigns  and  of  the  triumphs  they  have 
achieved  thereof.  Such,  under  normal  circumstances,  is  the  com- 
plexion of  railway  travelling  in  Spain  ;  but  wonderfully  different  were 
the  viatorial  conditions  under  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  &ud 
myself  on  the  18th  of  January  1875.  Bcarthe  date  well  in  mind :  it 
was  that  of  my  proudest  cxfiltution  and  of  my  most  miserable  downfall. 
A  dear  old  friend  was  with  me ;  and  in  the  sonorous  southern  tongue 
of  which  he  is  a  master,  but  of  which  I  have  only  an  imperfect  smatter- 
ing, we  beguiled  the  time  with  pleasant  talk  about  the  strange  lands 
and  the  stranger  people  whom  in  bygone  years  we  had  wandered  in  or 
rabbed  shoulders  with.  Anon  our  converse  was  in  Castilian,  for  'we 
were  joined  by  a  hidalgo  of  the  bluest  blood,  delegated  by  his  uncle, 
the  financier- marquis,  who  was  in  attendance  on  royalty,  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  saloon  carriago  to  us.  Aud  then  everybody  began  to 
talk  English,  for  there  was  an  accession  to  our  party  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  line,  who  conveyed  to  us  the  glad  intelli- 
gence that  at  noon  precisely  we  were  to  lunch  in  the  directors'  car- 
riage, which  was  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  traln^  at  a  station 
called  Jadraquc.  The  next  day  it  was  whispered  to  us  that  we  were, 
prior  to  arriving  at  Zaragoza,  to  be  honoured  with  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  the  king  himself;  but  to-day  we  were  told,  almost 
apologetically,  wo  must  make  sliift  (make  Bhiit,  quotha!)  with  tho 
directors'  faro ;  since  the  marquis-financier's  cook,  a  famous  hand  at 
tortillas  and  duices,  was  lying  ill  at  Madrid,  and  the  culinary  arrange- 
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menis  of  liis  patron's  iravelling  carriage  were  thus  temporarily  bus- 
peaded.  It  did  uot  iu  the  least  matter  to  me.  I  like  lunching  with 
^raolors.  Images  of  dry  sherry  leaped  up  on  the  tables  of  my  mind, 
ind  radiant  Tisions  of  Clloqnot  champagne  Rwam  before  my  eyes. 
Perfaap8|  I  thought — the  luncheon  being  a  director's  one — tharo 
would  be  a  little  bowl  of  golden  Isabellinos  in  the  centre  of  the  board, 
and  into  which  circular  Pactolus  the  guests  would  be  privileged  to  dip 
their  fingers.  Perhaps  I  should  fiud  a  bank-note  (not  one  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain^  but  a  real  crisp  biUct-doiu:  from  Threadneedlc-street) 
m  my  napkin  or  under  my  plate.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  there 
would  be  Chops  ;  for  when  I  alighted  at  a  place  called  Junquera  I  had 
dkiinclly  suielt  an  aroma  of  cutlets  issuing  from  the  windows  of  the 
tnTelliug  kitohoD  attached  to  the  last  carriage.  I  had  even  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  cook  himself,  in  his  white  jacket  and  saovty  berctta, 
gravely  peeling  carrots  and  puffing  at  a  puro  the  while.  Chops,  with 
posaibly  Val  de  Pefias  wine  ;  jMontilla  with  the  omelettes  ;  Larose  or 
St.  Estephe  (Hike  St.  Eatephe)  with  the  roast  chicken — and  nothing 
to  pay.  There  was  nothing  to  pay  for  anything ;  and  I  had  spent  so 
much  of  other  people's  money  since  I  came  to  Spain.  Everything 
was  free  and  gratis.  I  was  lounging  in  a  sumptuous  boudoir,  hung 
with  draperies  of  rich  amber-satiu  damask,  with  costly  bullion  friuges. 
The  carpet  was  a  velvet  three-pile  Aubusson.  The  cornices  and  dessus 
44  porter  were  heavy  with  carving  and  dazzling  in  gilding.  The  tables 
were  of  satin-wood  and  walnut,  exquisitely  polished.  The  ottomans 
and  aim-chairs  were  of  sky-blue  satin,  embroidered  with  the  mar^uis- 
finaacier*B  coronet,  crest,  and  cipher.  The  slightest  agitation  of  a 
little  handbell  brought  obsequious  lackeys  in  livery  to  wait  upon  us. 
Idy  travelling  companions  were  priuces  in  the  land.  One>  the  d^ector, 
was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Don  Baldomero  Espartero,  Duke  of  Vic- 
tory. We  conversed  in  four  languages.  Quite  an  OUeudorf  iustita- 
lion  turned  into  a  Chamber  of  Peers.  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
too  had  patrician  blood  in  my  veins,  that  my  ancestors  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  thot  my  great-great-grandfather  commanded  tho 
Iriih  Brigade  at-Fontenoy,  and  that  my  remoter  progenitors,  a  gcKS 
<£  consular  dignity,  settled  at  Raveuna  any  number  of  geueratioAS 
B.C.  I  determined  henceforth  to  consort  only  with  dukes  aud  max- 
qoises,  who,  I  mentally  condescended  to  admit,  were  after  all  a 
deoaat  kind  of  people,  with  whom  you  got  along  very  comfortably  if 
jcm  made  them  know  their  place,  aud  did  uot  permit  them  to  take  too 
JDMBJ  liberties.  I  should  not  mind,  I  thought,  being  chairman  of  a 
nilway  company,  for  once  in  a  way.  (llow  good  that  liegalia  Britau- 
nica  was  which  the  director  had  just  handed  me  !)  1  wuuld  deliver 
most  elot^uent  ^>e6ches  at  the  Board,  and  make  the  secretary  turn  |)ale 
and  the  traffic  manager  shiver  in  his  shoes.  Stay ;  I  thought  that  1 
akoold  like  to  be  a  banker,  negotiating  loans  and  things,  and  haughtily 
jBtwiewing  the  Minister  of  Finance.  After  that  I  might  go,  I  opiued^ 
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into  the  Miniatry  myself.  What  a  majority  would  I  not  command  in 
both  Chambers  !  They  would  givo  me  tho  Orders  of  Isabella  tho 
Catholic  and  of  Charles  III.  I  might  accept,  too,  tho  Cross  of  Cala- 
trava  and  that  of  Santiago;  and  who  should  say  that  I  might  not  be 
deemed  worthy  by  my  sovereign  of  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ?  Diamonds  ! — I  should  have  shoals  of  brilliants  of  course. 
Wives ! — I  should  have  (under  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  as  many  wives  as  Solomon  had,  and 
— Aluaschar,  Ainaschar  !  what  have  you  in  that  Basket  ? 

I  am  very  poor  and  hungry  now,  and  I  chatter  my  teeth  for  the 
cold  that  doth  mo  chill.  If  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitch  lends  me  thoao 
three  dollars,  I  will  speed  me  to  a  shop  I  know  in  the  Carrera  San 
Geronimo,  Madrid,  and  buy  a  Pie — a  meat  pie.  I  saw  it  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  know  it  again  by  a  fly  baked  into  the  upper  crust.  The 
pie  is  cut  in  halves,  and  the  juicy-looking  clods  of  meat,  the  sections 
of  hard  eggs,  and  the  little  bits  of  truffles  forming  the  interior  are 
framed  first  in  the  marrow-like-looking  border  of  some  adipose  sub- 
stance, and  outer-cased  by  the  rich  brown  wall  of  the  pie-cnist  itself. 
It  is  said  that  the  walls  of  raised  pies  are  tough  and  indigestible,  and  are 
not  to  be  eaten.  Ridiculous  figment  I  I  could  eat  the  whole  of  that  pie 
now,  leaving  not  so  ranch  bh  a  crnmb  of  its  pasty  bastions  and  conn- 
terscerps.  The  name  of  tho  mart  who  keeps  the  shop  in  the  Carrera 
San  Geronimo  is  Lhardy,  and  he  has  long  been  world- renowned  as  a 
purveyor  of  earnest ibUs.  You  may  buy  kippered  salmon  and  Bologna 
BansageB,  Russian  caviare  and  reindeer  tongues,  truffled  turkey  and 
boar's  head  stnfled  with  pistachio  nuts,  Norfolk  brawn  and  Yorkshire 
hams,  pate  de  J'oie  grae,  Gorgona  anchovies,  poulards  du  ManSf 
Worcestershire  sauce,  Colman's  mustard,  and  turtle  soup  in  tins  at 
Lhardy's ;  still  three  dollars  would  go  but  a  very  short  way  if  one 
wished  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  such  delicacies  as  those  which  gleam 
behind  the  plate-glass  windows  in  the  Carrera  San  Geronimo.  My 
appetite  is  modest,  and  stops  short  at  the  moiety  of  a  meatpie 

Whether  the  chief  cook  to  the  Board  of  Directors  had  determin 
to  make  our  promised  noontide  repast  more  elaborate  than  he  h; 
originally  intended  it  to  be,  or  whether  it  had  fortuitously  occurred  to 
him  that  half-past  twelve  would  be  a  better  hour  for  the  almuerzo  than 
noon  itself^  I  know  not ;  still  it  fell  oul  that,  at  the  station  at  which 
we  halted  before  coming  to  Jadraque,  we  were  iuformed  that  the 
luncheon  was  to  be  deferred  tiutil  the  royal  train  arrived  at  Sigiienza, 
ni-omcncd  name!— name  as  full  of  misery  as  that  Mantua  which 
was  too  close  to  Cremona.  Fspinosa  was  tho  name  of  the  station 
before  Jadraque ;  and  Sigiienza,  they  told  us,  was  a  somewhat  con* 
siderable  town  where  (while  the  servants  were  laying  the  cloth  for 
luncheon)  the  young  king  was  to  receive  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address 
from  tho  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  from  the  alcalde  and  a}jnntam'unio 
of  Sigiienza  itself-     Here,  then,  we  arrived  at  about  twenty  minn 
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ptst  twelve  P.M.  The  sky  was  as  blue  and  the  snn  was  as  bn'glit  as 
▼hen  Napoleon,  in  Soathey'a  scurril  lampoon,  began  his  march  to 
Moscow.  It  was  delusively  fine  and  deceitfully  hot ;  and  gleefully 
did  I  trip  forth  from  the  marquis-financier's  saloon  to  confront  the 
noontide  glare  in  that  most  preposterous  of  all  costumes — evening 
dress.  But  I  found  myself  in  the  best  of  all  good  company  to  keep 
me  in  countenance  witbal.  Robes  of  office,  gold  chains,  cocked-hats, 
ud  other  symbolic  fooleries  are  unknown  to  municipal  corporations 
among  the  Latin  races ;  but  I  descried  just  the  merest  phantom  of 
an  approach  to  oar  corporate  pomps  and  vanities  in  the  fact  that  the 
aleatde  of  Siguenza  was  attended  by  two  tuaceros  or  peztiffu^ros — 
I  am  not  quite  certain  which  is  the  proper  term,  but  suppose  we  call 
them  Castilian  ward-beadles — attired  in  sky-blue  gaberdines  laced 
with  silver,  and  wearing  ruffs — I  am  afraid  they  were  only  of  cut  paper 
— which  might  have  met  with  the  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  well- 
starched  and  gaufred  memory.  The  heads  of  these  functionaries  were 
adorned  by  most  profusely  ringleted  periwigs  of  yellow  flax  I  ever  be- 
held out  of  the  •  opening'  of  a  pantomime  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury- 
Uoe.  Dogberry  and  Verges,  or  Damon  and  Pythias,  or  Simpson 
and  Co.,  or  whatever  were  the  names  of  these  Body  Guards,  carried 
esch  over  his  right  shoulder  a  large  but  not  very  massive-looking 
mace,  of,  I  suppose  (hopefully),  silver-gilt.  The  maces  were  of  open 
filigree  work,  and  might  have  been  heavy  enough  to  knock  down  the 
smaUest  of  Spanish  beggar-boys,  but  no  more.  The  tangible  or 
*  Attenborough'  value  of  the  municipal  baubles  did  not  strike  my  prac- 
tised eye  as  being  extensive.  Por  the  rest,  the  akuldef  a  *  little 
dark  spare  man,'  like  the  chairman  at  the  pnblic  dinner  described, 
in  immortal  jingle,  by  Thomas  Hood  the  Elder,  was  in  raven  black, 
with  a  white  cravat.  The  npuntnmientOt  some  two  score  strong 
perhaps,  were  all  in  raven  black,  with  white  cravats.  It  was  a 
joyful  and  a  grandiose  sight ;  yet  it  would  have  too  strongly  re- 
Bembied  perhaps  a  first-class  funeral  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  had  not  light  and  colour  been  given  to  the  scene  by  the 
irmption  on  to  the  platform  of  at  least  five  hundred  of  the  black- 
gomrd  little  boys  and  girls  of  Sigiienza,  all  as  gay  and  picturesque 
as  swarthy  and  ruddy  cheeks,  flashing  black  eyes,  gleaming  white 
teeth,  particoloured  rags,  and  bare  legs  and  feet  could  make  them* 
The  bUickguard  little  Spanish  urchin — Murillo  painted  him,  in  his 
flouthern  aspect,  long  ago — is  an  unfailing  attendant  at  all  ^fiestas 
and  /unciones,  and  is  generally  able  to  secure  the  best  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  spectators.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  competence  of 
any  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tyuardia« 
drdtMt  to  banish  this  indescribably  torn,  tattered,  and  dirty  brat  from 
ppt»cinct8  where  he  has  no  business  to  be,  or  to  compel  him  to  move 
■m.  He  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  pleasant  persuasion  that  the 
mcHa  or  the /uncton  has  been  gotten  np  for  bis  own  personal  and 
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pecnlkr  gratificfttion ;  and,  indood,  such  may  really  have  been  the 
case.  The  juvenile  Latin  is  not  a  person  to  be  despised.  Of  whose 
applause  is  the  meet  popular  of  Parisian  actresses,  do  you  think, 
the  greediest — for  whose  presence  in  the  upper  gallery  on  '  a  first 
night'  is  she  most  solicitous '?  The  aristocratic  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  the  manager's  friends  and  toadies,  the  cocod^s,  the  <jom- 
meuXf  the  critics,  the  claque  are  all  very  well ;  but  the  supremo 
censor,  the  loftiest  patron,  the  ultimate  critic,  is  Gavrocho  yonder 
in  the  gallery — Gavroche  with  his  long  lank  hair  and  hollow 
sallow  cheeks — Gavroche  in  his  dirty  blouse.  He  is  Ic  Pale 
Voyau  de  fAfnhufu,  He  ia  the  Public.  He  is  Fame.  He 
makes  and  nnmakes  reputation.  He  raises  statues,  or  smaalies 
them  all  to  pieces.  He  cheers  Caesar  during  eighteen  years  and 
cro'RTas  him  with  lam-els,  until  it  occurs  to  him  to  yell  *  A  Li  parte 
le  CesarismeJ'  Over  goes  Ctesar's  throne  into  most  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  tops}'turvydom ;  and  away  rnns  the  fallen  ruler  in  a  very 
considerable  hurry,  lest  Gavioche,  le  pah  voyou  de  VAjnbuju,  should 
rend  his  former  idol  in  pieces.  This  ultimate  supremacy  belongs 
only  to  the  juvenile  rapscallions  of  the  Latin  race.  The  young 
Teutonic  tatterdemalion  is  noisy  and  mischiovous  and  ribald  enough, 
but  he  is  to  be  coerced  and  even  suppressed.  The  London  street- 
boy  is  potent  in  '  chaff,'  but  the  poUce  force  are,  in  the  end,  too 
strong  for  him.  He  is  politically  powerless,  and  cannot  hatch 
pronunciatnientos  or  make  revolutions.  In  France  and  Spain  he 
can,  and  has  done  so  many  times,  to  the  amazement  of  the  nations 
and  the  combubtion  of  things  generally. 

Eemembering  that  orthodoxy  and  unily  of  religion  which  have 
led,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  to  such  blessed  and  happy  results,  I 
was,  I  own,  somewhat  surprised  to  tind  that  precedence  over  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Sigiienza,  in  respect  of  addressing  the  majesty 
of  Alfonso  XII.,  was  given  to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  It  is 
true  that  the  alcalde  had  got  the  keys  of  the  town,  on  a  handsome 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet  trimmexl  with  gold  lace,  to  present  to  the 
monarch,  whereas  the  bishop  had  nothing  to  oOfer  to  his  majesty 
beyond  his  episcopal  blessing.  Kings  like  to  see  their  subjects  stand- 
ing before  them  wlLh  offerings  in  their  hands.  At  all  events  the  moai- 
cipality  did  their  spiriting  tirst ;  and  it  was  a  &ne  sight  to  behold  the 
ulcaUCf  with  a  loyal  smirk  on  his  face,  presenting  the  cushion  with 
the  keys  thereupon  at  the  portal  of  the  royal  carriage.  It  was  a  kind 
of  Castilian  version  of  Mr.  Frith's  admired  composition  of  *  Sherry, 
sir !'  Two  glorified  latchkeys — they  had  only  just  been  regilt 
evidently,  for  little  particles  of  gold-leaf  or  Dutch  metal  were  flat- 
tering half  disengaged  about  their  rusty  wards — were  handed  to  Don 
Alfonso,  who  evidently  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
young  gentleman  was  not  yet  sufficiently  versed  in  the  etiquette  of 
xegality  to  know  that  he  should  forthwith  and  amicably  have  shovod 
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the  kejTs,  casliiou,  aud  all,  towards  the  mayor,  and  iuformcd  his 
worship  that  the  objects  could  not  be  in  better  keeping.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  held  the  keys  of  Sigiienza  in  one  baud,  aud  ouce  or 
twice  '  offered/  an  the  country  fulk  say,  to  put  them  into  his  pocket. 
He  was  dcsperutely  short  of  ready  inouey  just  then,  his  courtiers  told 
me ;  and  the  unwonted  sight  of  gold,  or  seeming  gold,  might  haye 
iemptod  him.  But  an  aide-de-camp  discreetly  whispered  something 
in  the  royal  ear,  aud  the  monarch  haude<l  the  keys  back  to  the  al- 
eMe,  who  was  by  this  time  half  through  a  flaming  address,  in  which 
be  was  comparing  the  youthful  sovereign  to  Alouzo  el  Sabio,  to  the 
Ruy  Cid  Campeador,  to  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova — to  Perea  Nona  and 
the  Spanish  Dancers,  for  aught  I  know.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
band  struck  up  the  '  Marcia  Heale,'  aud  the  geutlemcn  of  the  royal 
soite,  thmating  the  upper  halves  of  their  persons  from  the  carriage 
windows,  signalled  to  the  crowd  to  cheer,  kiudly  officiating  as  fugle- 
men and  leading  the  vivas.  These  salutations  were  not  very  numerous 
nor  very  enthusiastic,  from  the  platform  at  least ;  but  all  the  black- 
guard Uttle  boys  of  Siguenza  shrieked  a  shrill  accompaniment  to  the 
'Marcia  Reale,*  and  that  at  least  was  something. 

Then  the  bishop,  who  was  atteuded  by  his  capitular  body — his 
deao  and  canons,  his  deacons  aud  choristers — had  his  '  innings.*  He 
Wtts  in  the  fnllest  of  full  episcopal  '  trim,'  and  sartorially  was  vory 
loT^y  indeed  to  look  upon.  Ecclesiastical  millinery  has  long  been 
a  favourite  study  of  mine ;  and  perhaps  even  a  liight  Honourable 
ttodfilit  of  TBstmcuts,  who  lately  led  the  Liberal  party,  might  be  iu- 
la  Ml  ml  to  learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  was  attired  in  buskins, 
BMidab»  amice,  alb,  subcingulum,  succinctorium,  stole,  tunic,  dal- 
matic, gremlal,  cappa  magna,  chimsera,  aud  cassock.  He  wore  gloves 
too — whito-kid  gloves — with  a  splendid  emerald  ring  on  the  fore- 
finger of  one  hand,  outside  the  glove.  He  had  a  pectoral  cross  of 
diamonds.  That  he  also  wore  a  mitre  I  am  certain ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  the  head-dress  was  of  the  kind  called  pratiosa, 
or  whether  it  was  amipiff'tdtaf  or  merely  simplex.  At  all  events  it 
looked  white  and  tall  and  shiny,  and  as  fine  as  My  Lord's  on  ^lay-duy. 
The  bishop  was  a  plump  and  jovial -looking  prelate,  with  a  great  con- 

Cinitol  port-wine  stain  on  one  side  of  hia  countenance,  which  rather 
creased  the  richness  of  his  general  appearance  than  otherwise. 
He  carried  a  splendidly  dight  crozier  in  bis  left  hand,  and  ^rith  his 
right,  as  he  harangued  the  king,  manually  apostrophised  him  with 
gestures  at  once  highly  patenial  and  imposingly  rhetorical.  The 
Bishop  of  Sigucuza  is  in  truth  what  the  Americans  would  term  '  some 
pumpkins. '  His  episcopal  palace — which  is  tumbling  very  rupiiUy 
into  ruins — is  still  styled  an  'alcazar,'  or  royal  residence;  for  the 
Bishops  of  Siguenza  were  once  lords  or  sctiorea  of  the  fief  thereof, 
which  was  conquered  by  Alonzo  YL  from  the  Moors,  nearly  eight 
houdrcd  years  ago.     The  first  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  was  a  French- 
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man  named  Bernardo,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  true 
Church  militant,  for  he  was  killed — after  he  had  been  translated  to 
the  aruhie2)ifico[>al  see  of  Toledo — iu  the  forefront  uf  some  battle  near 
the  Tagua.  From  Almazan,  in  the  diocese  of  Sigiienza,  came  like- 
wise that  Jayme,  Jacobo,  Diego,  or  Santiago  Laynez,  who — with 
Pierre  Lefevre,  Alfonso  Salmeron,  Rodriguez  Azevedo,  Francisco 
Diego  de  Navarre,  and  Nicolas  Alfonso,  called  Bobadilla — made  np 
that  famous  Company  of  Six  whom  Ignacio  de  Loyola  first  associated 
with  him  in  the  enterprise  for  the  sacerdotal  conquest  of  the  worU 
And  this  and  a  great  deal  more  may  you  read  in  the  CaUiloi 
Saguntino  y  Annies  de  Sifliienzn,  by  Jose  Renales  Carrascal  (MadridrJ 
1742).  This  estimable  author,  so  Ford  tells  us,  wrote  a  narrative 
of  the  miraclea  of  Santa  Wilgeforte,  a  patroness  of  the  town  ;  like- 
wise an  account  uf  a  marritd  lad3'  of  Sigiienza  who  had  nine  children 
at  one  birth  !  But  I  myself  can  record  a  more  singular  phenomenon 
in  connection  with  a  feminine  crenture,  attached  in  the  capacity  of 
cat  to  this  establishment.  On  the  exact  number  of  her  offspring  I 
need  not  dwell;  but  every  one  of  her  kittens  has  had  nine  lives  !      ^ 

The  Bishop  of  Sigiienza — I  don't  mean  the  fighting  bishop;  noiH 
Bishop  Mateo  of  Burgos,  who  erected  the  retallo  over  the  high  altar 
in  the  fine  old  gothic  cathedral ;  nor  Bishop  Braso,  who  built  the 
trascoro  of  black  and  red  marble; — but  the  actual  bishop  whom,  in  his 
splendid  habiliments,  I  gazed  upon  at  the  door  of  the  royal  carriage ^ 
was,  all  unconsciously  on  his  lordship's  part,  my  undoing.  H 

I  was  admiring  the  episcopal  dalmatic,  and  listening  ^vith  pleased 
ears  to  the  renewed  strains  of  the  *  Marcia  Reale'  and  the  shoots  of 
the  crowd,  when  the  royal  train  began  slowly  to  move.  There  wa«1 
still  plenty  of  time  ;  I  thought  a  whistle  would  be  sounded,  or  somOi 
signal  of  departure  given  ;  but,  alas  and  alack  !  there  was  no  signal 
at  all.  The  train  moved  out  of  the  station  altogether;  and^  to  the 
horror  of  my  companion  and  myself,  we  discovered  that  we  were^^ 
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Adieu  Grandeur!  adieu  Great  Folks!  adieu  luncheon!  And  now 
welcome  cold  and  contumely  and  short  commons.  Puffed-np  con- 
ceit had  collapsed;  Alnaschar's  basket  had  rolled  into  the  kennel, 
and  all  his  stock-in-trade  was  broken  to  bits. 
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Aj,  springes  to  Ofttch  woodcocks/  ITamUt,  i.  3. 

Philosopheks  declare  that  the  instinct  of  the  chase  is  common  to 
almost  the  whole  hnman  race,  from  the  seal-hunting  Eaqaimanx  at 
the  North  Pole  to  the  African  with  his  club  and  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  Equator.     They  tell  us  that  amongst  onr  own  people  it  pervades 
&1I  cl&sses,  from  the  whaler  who  strikes  the  leviathan  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  the  captain  sahib  who  beards  some  renowned  'man-eater' 
in  Indian  jungles  down  to  the  Cockuey  schoolboy  firing  at  unwary 
sparrows  with  his  catapult,  or  the  tiny  urchin  of  two  or  three  years 
old  pursuing  the  bluebottle  across  the  panes  of  his  nursery  window, 
and  then,  flushed  with  conquest,  tearing  off  the  legs  and  wings  of 
the  wretched  fly.     And  although  in  some  cases  the  passion  in  ques- 
tion is  converted  into  a  trade — as  where  certain  admirable  persons 
undertake  for  a  consideration  the  destruction  of  some  of  those  pests 
of  human  life  which  the  world  would  most  *  willingly  let  die,'  if  they 
would  but  be  so  obUging  as  to  do  so — yet  even  here   the  natural 
Lauting  instinct  develops  itself  very  clearly,  and  to  use  Sydney  Smith's 
ksguage,  '  the  ratcatcher  delights  in  the  capture  of  rnts,  the  bug- 
destroyer  pursues  his  victims  with  keen  delight,  and  the  suppressor 
of  vice  is  charmed  when  the  vice  is  found  and  hunted.'     In  all 
Uiefie  cases  the  wit  of  the  hunter  is  pitted  against  the  cunning  of 
XbA  qnarry,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  watch  the  brain-conflict 
between  the  two.     Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  employ  the 
first  of  those  useful  functionaries  specified  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  I 
observed  that  he  incased  his  poisoned  bait  carefully  in  paper  before 
depositing  it  in  the  rats'  run  ;  the  reason  which  he  gave  for  doing  so 
WAS  that  the  rats  would  then  think  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
touch  it,  and,  from  the  general '  contrairiness'  of  rodent  nature,  would 
forthwith  eat  it  up,  doubtless  exclaiming  with  the  cock  in  the  fable, 


'  Bat  for  mj  mother'^  prohibition 
I  ne'er  bod  been  in  LliU  pubilion.' 


EBO  soon  as  the  arsenic  began  its  deadly  work. 
Many  years  ago  when  I  prided  myself  upon  my  own  *  cunuing  of 
Mce'  against  those  long- tailed  marauders,  and  plumed  myself  on  the 
skill  with  which  I  could  set  the  common  toothed  steel  trap  for  their 
,  benefit,  an  old  farmer  whose  life  had  beea  passed  iu  similar  wars 
pat  me  up  to  a  wrinkle  which  may  benefit  those  readers  of  Belgravia 
whose  larders  sufl'er  from  such  raids.  I  had  long  practised  the 
oommoD  dodge  of  burying  the  fiut  open  trap  iu  deceptive  sawdust. 
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BO  as  to  bide  its  crael  teeth  completely,  leaving  the  bait  of  cheese 
or  baron  exposed  in  tempting  readiness.  My  old  friend  taught  me 
never  to  tie  the  bait  on  to  the  plateau  of  the  trap,  but  to  conceal 
the  whole  trap  under  either  some  innocent  sawdust  or  lightly 
sprinkled  earth  or  hav,  in  close  proximity  to  a  wall  or  paling,  and 
then  to  suspend  the  bait  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground 
against  the  wall  or  paling  aforesaid.  The  object  of  this  admirable 
and  most  mfallible  ruse  is  evident.  The  suspicious  crafty  veteran 
rat,  smelling  the  bait»  but  suspecting  some  treachery,  approaches  on 
lightest  toe  the  dangerous  tcall  lo  which  the  temptation  is  affixed, 
feeling  no  doubt,  from  former  experiences  and  the  previous  loss  per- 
haps of  some  joints  of  his  tail  or  some  toes  of  his  feet,  that  the  dan- 
gerous snare  is  in  the  ladl  itself inst  around  the  bait;  when  most 
cautiously  approaching  to  sniff  the  dangerous  liu*e,  snap  goes  the 
wicked  trap,  upon  which  he  has  inadvertently  trod  beneath  it,  and  a 
shrill  squeak  attests  the  capture  of  the  wretched  thief.  Should  any 
of  my  readers  ever  chance  to  adopt  ratcatching  as  a  profossionj  in 
these  days  when 

'  Every  door  U  l>arr*d  with  gold 
And  opens  but  to  golden  keys,' 

they  will  find  these  two  simple  rules  for  the  destruction  of  those  in- 
teresting rodents  worth  very  much  more  than  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  will  bless  their  unkuo\NTi  benefactor. 

Another  branch  of  the  chase  in  which  the  great  art  practised  is 
deception,  is  fishing — especially  fly-fishing,  in  which  the  dodges  of 
the  angler  arc  sometimes  very  artful,  and  the  imitation  of  the  natoral 
object  by  the  flymaker  is  exceedingly  close,  especially  in  modem 
times.  A  visit,  however,  to  some  of  the  most  renowned  fishing- 
tackle  shops  in  old  times  must  often  have  puzzled  an  outsider  to 
know  what  particular  winged  insect  some  of  the  larger  salmon-flies 
were  intended  to  represent.  Such  prodigious  combinations  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  and  scarlet  silk-thread,  *  heightened/  as  the  iUumi- 
nators  say,  with  gold,  were  surely  kin  to  no  known  rovers  of  Britiah 
air  or  frequenters  of  British  streams,  whilst  the  suspicious  character 
of  the  bait  was  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  enormous  size  and 
weight  of  the  combination  and  the  awful  hooks  projecting  therefrom. 
How  any  fly-fisherman  could  ever  throw  such  a  monstrous  object 
without  bringing  it  down  into  the  stream  with  a  tremendous  splash 
must  ever  remain  a  mvstery  to  the  innocent  gazer  upon  such  prodi- 
gies. The  probability  is  that  no  fisherman  ever  did  essay  such  pro- 
jection, and  that  the  works  of  art  in  question  were  merely  designed 
to  show  what  might  be  done  by  a  constructor  of  imaginative  powers. 
If,  indeed,  they  ever  were  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  still  more  if 
they  sacceeded  in  luring  any  specimen  of  the  salmo  Jcrox  to  its  de- 
stmction,  we  may  safely  conclude,  either  that  it  must  have  been  a 
fish  of  weak  intellect  unfit  to  be  at  large,  or  that  it  was  flabbergasted 
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by  the  sight  and  sound  of  such  a  portentous  object>  and  lost  all  power 
of  aelf-coDirol.  If  homicidal  or  suicidal  mania  may,  as  doctors 
Bssert,  suddenly  develop  itself  in  an  otherwise  sane  and  heftlthy 
buman  brain,  why  may  not  a  fish  bo  suddenly  attacked  with  a  disease 
similar  to  the  latter,  and  manifest  it  by  impaling  itself  upon  the 
Wk  of  such  a  lu$iis  natura  as  I  have  described? 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  and  a  most  seductive  example  of  the  great 
principle  of  all  true  art,  the  ara  ceUire  arteiit,  to  watch  an  accom- 
plished fisherman  drop  his  flies  lightly  upou  the  glassy  surface  of  a 
traat  strrHBTn,  and  float  them  tenderly  and  gently  over  or  past  the 
hole  which  is  supposed  to  bo  the  boudoir  or  snlking-room  of  an 
•ndent  trout :  the  skill  with  which  the  angler  avails  himself  of  all 
Uie  possibilities  of  bank  and  bush  to  conceal  his  eidolon  from  the 
agbi  of  the  fish,  his  rapt  attention  and  silence,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  woos  *  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south'  to  waft  his  bait  with 
loving  care  to  the  very  spot  desired,  dropping  it 

*  As  falls  the  Aoowflake  on  the  river/ 
jost  when  it  may  be 

*  One  moment  white^  then  gone  for  ever' 

into  the  movth  of  the  'trout  bedrapped  wi*  crimson  hail/  whose 
capture  is  so  earnestly  desired.  The  mere  manual  skill  in  throwing 
i  verv  light  '  cast'  of  flies  is  very  great,  and  almost  incredible  to 
Uiose  unpractised  in  the  art.  It  is  surely  the  very  poetry  of  fishing, 
vbatiMr  we  consider  the  ethereal  lightness  of  the  bait,  the  graceful 
ear?BB  of  the  rod,  the  whistle  of  the  lino  as  it  swishes  through 
the  air,  the  great  beauty  of  the  mby-spotted  fish  to  be  captured, 
the  lovely  scenes  in  which  the  prey  is  to  be  sought,  the  crystal 
streems  in  which  it  dehghts,  or  the  consummate  lightness  and  skill 
with  which  the  fisherman  makes  his  casts.  The  season  for  the 
sport  too  is  generally  the  lovehest  of  all,  when  the  year  is  bursting 
once  again  into  its  full  and  lusty  life ;  and  the  weather  should  be 
80ft  and  gracious,  for  it  is  when 

•  The  wind's  in  the  south' 

that  it 

*  Blows  the  bait  into  the  fish's  mouth.* 

Compare  it  with  grubby  muddy  *  bottom-fishing,*  as  it  is  called,  with 
a  wretched  worm  or  maggot  impaled  upon  a  cruel  hook,  and  writhing 
in  vain  and  hopeless  agonies  till  swallowed  by  a  leather-mouthed 
oarp  or  tench  smelling  of  the  rank  leaf-mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond.  Or  compare  it  with  the  bnital  *  trolling'  for  pike  or  perch, 
niiere  the  fisherman's  bait  is  a  miserable  gudgeon  with  its  mouth 
Bcwn  np  around  a  leaden  plummet,  swimming  about  with  that  dread- 
fd  moutfafnl  until  it  becomes  the  mouthful  of  some  ferocious  jack, 
w1h>  gobbles  it  np  in  a  moment,  and  whose  own  stomach  has  to  be 
cut  open  by  the  fishermatr  to  regain  his  hook  and  free  the  canine. 
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The  scenes,  again,  through  which  the  fly-fisherraan  pogsea  are 
generally  of  the  lovoliost  kind,  and  all  that  is  most  heanteona  in  the 
world  is  assuredly 

*  imAged  there 
In  happier  bemuty  ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
Aa  ampler  ether,  a  diviacr  a!r, 
Aod  ficldfl  inreoted  with  purpureal  beam^' 
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Surely  the  fly-fiaherman's  paradise  must  have  heen  in  Wordsworth's 
eye  when  he  wrote  these  lines.  Where  would  he  find  such  •  pellucid 
streams*  as  the  brawling  trout  brook,  or  such  '  ampler  ether'  and 
'  diviner  air*  as  the  life-giving  ozone  around  the  highltind  salmon 
river,  or  such  '  purpureal  beams*  as  the  light  reflected  back  again  to  m 
heaven  from  the  blue-bells  of  Scotland  9  f 

The  locale  of  the  bottom-fisher^  on  the  other  hand,  is  some 
stagnant  pond — a  reservoir,  beside  which  he  has  to  stand  stationary 
all  day  long,  more  especially  if  he  have  *  ground-baited'  the  spot,  in 
order  to  attract  fish  to  it.  Then  he  has  sunk  his  money  in  the 
ground,  and  is  more  than  ever  ad^criptus  c/leba,  or  bound  to  the 
soil  like  the  villein  under  the  old  feudal  law.  No  roaming  for  him 
through  a  panorama  of  lovely  scenes,  succeeding  each  other  in  de- 
lightful variety  over  moor  and  meadow,  around  the  base  of  grand 
mountains  whose  blue  summits  are  lost  in  mist  and  mystery,  and 
whose  sides  are  scarred  with  torrent-rifts  and  broken  with  hoar- grey 
rucks. 

Yet  strange  to  say  the  most  poetical  prose  ever  written  in  praise 
of  fishing  was  written  almost  entirely  ancnt  bottom-fishing,  and 
stranger  still  by  a  London  hosier;  for  in  W^olton's  time  the  modem 
art  of  fiy-fishing  was  not  invented,  and  the  nearest  approach  thereto 
was  dibbing  for  chub  with  a  real  cockchafer  or  grasshopper,  merely 
dropping  that  bait  on  the  surface  of  some  water-hole  vrith  a  stiff  rod, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  stationary  :  the  whip-like  rod  of  the 
modem  fly-fisherman  was  amongst  the  things  yet  undiscovered. 

Headers  of  Izaak  Walton  may  perhaps  like  to  compare  some  of 
his  prose  poem  with  the  manual  of  an  earher  writer,  Dame  Juliana 
iBemers,  who  in  119G  thus  describes  the  joys  of  angling  :  'And 
[jet  atte  the  leest  he  hath  his  holsom  walke  and  mery  at  his  ease  ; 
la  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  sauoure  of  the  meede-floures ;  that  makyth 
him  hiwgry.  He  hereth  the  mclodyous  armony  of  fowles.  He 
seeth  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes  and  many  other 
fuules  wyth  theyr  brodes ;  whych  me  semeth  better  than  alle  the 
uoyse  of  houndys,  the  blastes  of  homys  and  the  sciye  of  foules  that 
hunters,  faukeners,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  yf  the  angler  take 
fyssbe,  surely  thenne  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  in  his  apryte.* 

Suspiciously  like  the  good  Izaak,  is  it  not  ?  But  he  honestly 
made  it  his  own,  and  expanded  it  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
albeit  one  of  the  most  cruel,  books  in  the  £nglish  tongue. 
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Chaptee  I.   A  pEEr  at  our  Household. 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  the  portion  of  the  Lincobishire  coast  bor- 
dering OD  the  estuary  kuowu  by  the  prosaic  title  of  '  The  Wash* 
could  ever  be  considered  a  lively  or  a  picturesque  locality.  Neither 
do  I  suppose  that  Sea-Bank  Farm  ever  looked  anj'thing  elsR  than  a 
doll  and  desolate  place  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  or  any  day  of  the 
J9U.  Bat  if  there  was  one  season  when  its  dreariness  weighed  more 
beiTily  upon  the  spirits  than  another,  I  think  it  was  that  period  of 
I  winter's  afternoon  when  daylight  was  waning,  and  a  cold  sea-fog 
VIS  rolling  in  from  the  German  Ocean  to  shroud  us  in  its  folds,  and 
■hot  as  out  from  the  world  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  At  such  aea- 
•ODfl  a  low  sighing  \(ind  would  creep  round  the  house  and  moan 
lognbriously  in  the  chinks  of  doors  and  windows,  as  though  tlie 
gboflt  of  some  loug-deud  Viking  from  the  northern  seas,  hidden  in 
the  harrying  scud,  was  revisiting  the  scenes  of  past  deeds  of  violence, 
ftnd  raising  a  wailing  cry  as  it  passed  over  the  house-roof.  The 
Ififtfless  woodbine,  nailed  around  the  parlour  window,  would  rustle 
Bf^st  the  pane,  as  though  it  too  heard  the  cry  and  shuddered. 
Then,  bendmg  over  my  work  by  the  firelight,  I  would  stitch  away 
tuitr  than  ever,  nor  dare  to  look  around  me. 

About  this  period  of  the  afternoon  aunt  Craik's  voice  would 
grow  more  nasal  and  querulous  than  usual,  and  on  unceasing  strain 
ofcomph&Iiit  and  remonstrance  between  mistress  and  maid  would 
uwe  from  the  kitchen  whenever  the  door  opened.  Wliether  aunt 
Craik  was  growing  tired  of  her  day's  labour  (which  in  winter  com- 
menced before  daylight),  or  whether  she  began  to  want  her  tea,  it  is 
certain  that  the  qnerulousness  of  her  voice  and  the  '  shortness'  of 
ker  temper  were  iJways  noticeable  about  this  hour.  Consequently 
I  generally  found  myself  looking  at  the  clock  in  the  parlour  comer 
cTerr  few  minutes  after  darkness  set  in,  longing  for  the  hour  of 
Bml's  return  from  work. 

Sitting  thus  one  winter's  oflemoon,  at  the  close  of  a  dull  leaden- 
Dttfc<l  day,  I  was  startled  by  a  tapj)ing  at  the  window-paiio,  and 
wwkiiig  np  behold  against  the  glass  the  face  of  my  brother  Brails- 
*ood,  lighted  np  by  the  glimmer  of  the  fire.  He  hold  up  something 
to  my  view,  and  smiled.  In  another  moment  I  had  slipped  round  to 
toe  front  door  and  let  him  in. 

Tbuu)  8«RiER,  you.  VII  F,8,  Vol.  XXVU,  ? 


'  Hush,  Brail !  Come  in  quietly;  amit  Craik  would  be  so  ang^ 
if  she  saw  you  come  in  front  way.  Tlic  passage  has  just  been  washed, 
and  the  doorstep  hearthstoned.     Fray  wipe  your  shoes  well.'  | 

We  stole  into  tbo  parlour  as  secretly  as  though  entry  into  the 
house  by  the  front  door  were  a  capital  ofifence.  '  Back  doors  for 
servants  and  the  family,  and  the  front  for  visitors  and  funerals/  waa 
aunt  Cr&ik's  notion  of  the  right  uses  of  house  entrances. 

*  I  have  been  over  to  Clauibeach,  Dorry,  and  what  do  you  think 
I*ve  brought  you  back  ?'  began  Broil,  with  the  aamo  smiling  look  on 
his  face,  as  we  stood  by  the  fire.  He  was  a  tall  strong  fellow  of 
nineteen,  dressed  in  velveteen  and  corduroys.  Ho  had  curly  chest- 
nut hair  and  good  clear  blue  eyes,  and,  when  he  lifted  his  hatj 
showed  a  fair  £orehead,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  his  weatb«r-^ 
tanned  cheeks. 

'  Been  to  Clambeach!*  I  exclaimed.     '  0  Brail,  bow  could  you 
You  know  father  said  there  wero  the  turnips  to  cut,  and  the  wheat 
to  be  got  ready  for  u  sample  for  ne&t  week's  market.* 

I  was  frightened  at  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  this 
breach  of  duty, 

'  I  took  care  to  do  all  he  told  me  before  I  went  on  my  own 
pleasure,'  said  Brail  curtly,  the  smile  fading  from  his  face.  *  Don't 
begin  to  find  fault ;  there's  always  plenty  of  that  here.  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  pleasing  you,  if  nobody  else/ 

He  sat  down  with  a  vexed  disappointed  air,  and  began  ontying 
the  parcel. 

*  But  if  father  had  chanced  to  meet  you  in  the  town,  Brail? 
Surely  he  did  not  see  you  ?' 

'  No ;  I  took  good  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  King's  Arms, 
where  I  knew  he  would  be  safe  for  the  afternoon.  It's  a  pretty 
thing,  isn't  it,  for  a  son  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  his  father  in  broad 
daylight,  when  he's  on  an  errand  he  needn't  ho  ashamed  of?  Folks 
must  think  I'm  a  precious  scamp,  judging  by  how  I'm  treated  &tfl 
home.'  He  stopped,  and  breaking  the  knot  he  was  unfastening  with^ 
u  tug.  said :  *  Dorothy,  I  feel  sometimes  that  tills  game  cau't  go  on 
niiK-h  longer.  It's  more  galling  to  me  than  it  used  to  be ;  uud- 
uiid  I  think  sometimes  I'll  run  away  from  home,  and  enlist  aa 
soldier.' 

*  0  Brail,  don't  talk  bo.'  I  felt  my  heart  beat  faat  at  his  words. 
I  well  knew  that  the  throat  was  neither  it^lle  nor  unprovoked. 

*  If  you  care  to  see  what  I've  brouf^ht  yon,  hero  it  ia,'  said  he, 
with  the  same  dissatisfied  look ;  and  he  placed  a  small  square  box 
before  me  on  the  tabb. 

My  brother's  face  woro  an  expression  as  imllko  that  with  whicbj 
he  had  first  greeted  me  aa  could  well  be.     His  words  and  his  sudd<' 
dejection  distressed  me.     It  was  not  often  he  displayed  his  sense 
the  tyranny  that  darkened  his  life.    *  Evils  that  can't  be  cored  must 
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be  endured/  was  a  maxim  constautly  on  aunt  Craik's  lips;  and  this 
bit  of  philosophy  was  the  basis,  I  often  thought,  of  the  reticence  and 
ondanaice  ahown  by  her  ucpUew. 

'  And  you  have  been  to  Clambcacb,  Brails  on  purpose  to  boy 
me  tbia  !*  I  exchumed^  as,  opening  the  boic^  I  discovered  a  set  of 
irory  chessmen. 

Brail  nodded  his  head. 

'  Uow  good  of  yon  !  The  very  thing  I  wanted !  And  you  vill 
tetch  me  to  play  ?* 

'  If  you  are  allowed  to  play,  which  yon  had  better  not  be  too 
Bare  about/  returned  Brail  <^loomily. 

The  doubt  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  might  a])pear.  Last 
winter  my  brother  bod  learned  to  play  chess  at  a  nei^^hbour's  honse  ; 
bat,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  introduce  the  game  at  home,  my  father 
Ud  ridicoled  the  reqtiest  as  *  an  uppish  notion  /  and  my  aunt  had 
condemned  it  as  bordering  on  sin. 

'  We  didn't  want  such  fal-lals  at  Sea-Bank  Farm,  where  there 
WIS  always  enough  work  indoors  and  out,  both  for  men  and  women/ 
mi  the  former ;  and  the  latter  protested  that  '  games  always  led 
to  gambling  or  vice  of  some  sort,  as  far  as  sho  could  see/ 

'At  any  rate  we  can  sometimes  play  on  Thursdays/  I  replied, 
after  a  pause.  '  Father  never  gets  home  from  market  till  late,  and 
iunft  is  always  busy  ironing  after  tea.' 

'  Yes,  I  had  thought  of  that/  said  Brail.  '  I  have  made  you  a 
board  myself,  and  painted  the  squares ;  so  we  are  all  set  up.* 

Bat  whilst  he  spoke  a  voice  summoned  me  to  the  kitchen. 

'Come,  Dorothy!  Here,  it*s  near  half-past  five,  and  not  a  cu|> 
or  oncer  laid  yet,  and  the  kettle  boiliu'  the  bottom  out.  If  you'd 
ha'  been  working  ever  since  six  o'clock  this  morning,  as  I've  been, 
joa'd  have  tea  ready  i*  right  time,  I'll  warrant;  but  it's  the  old  ones 
u  mn&t  do  the  work  nowadays,  for  the  young  ones  to  sit  idle,  as 
fitf  oa  I  sees.' 

Such  was  aunt  Craik's  greeting,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door. 

'  I  shall  not  be  long,  aunt ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late/ 

*  Thinks  No.  indeed;  I  wish  you  did  think.  What  would  be- 
of  your  father's  house,  I  wonder,  unless  there  was  somebodj 
who  did  think  a  little  ?    See,  here's  a  nice  lot  of  things  to  be 

ironed  to-night,  before  ever  I  lay  my  head  on  ray  pillow/ 

*  Shall  I  come  and  help  you  after  tea,  aimt '?'  I  asked  ;  the  pro- 
Buied  evening's  pleasure  vanishing  as  I  spoke. 

*  Not  if  the  Lord  gives  me  strength  to  do  the  work  as  is  set 
tforo  mo.  I  never  have  neglected  to  iron  brother  Juahiia's  ahiriw, 
areriiiap  my  own  nightcap- (nils  ;  and  I'm  not  goin*  to  give  np  yet, 
Mr  take  to  my  bed,  in  a  {)0or  way,  I  trust.  No,  Dorothy,  as  loof 
tt  I'a  spared,  which  mayn't  bo  iot  long,  nobody  but  me  touckee 
>oor  Citiier*8  shirts/ 
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The  occasion  scarcely  warranted  tlie  solemnity  TvitL  which  aunt 
Craik  spoke  ;  but  it  was  one  of  her  peculiarities  to  regard  her  life  as 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure,  and  to  speak  as  though  her  dis- 
solution might  at  any  time  be  expected  on  the  shortest  notice — an 
apprehension  which,  considering  the  excellent  health  she  enjoyed,  j 
was  not  shared  by  her  friends  generally.  ■ 

'  When  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  send  me  His  summonSj  Dorothy/ 
went  on  aunt  Craik,  *  then  you  may  take  charge  of  your  father's 
linen ;  and  I  hope  yoa*ll  always  do  by  it  as  I've  done  by  it.  I  may 
have  my  sins  and  shortcomings  to  answer  for,  like  the  best  of  us; 
but  I  know  that  when  sister  Gedge  and  me  comes  to  meet  again, 
she  can't  cast  it  at  me  as  ever  I  neglected  her  husband's  shirts,  or^ 
failed  to  do  by  'em  as  she'd  have  done  by  'em  herself.*  V 

There  was  a  moral  support  in  this  reflection  that  I  am  sure  en- 
abled aunt  Craik  to  patiently  endure  the  heat  of  the  kitchen*fire 
and  the  irons  on  the  hottest  day  of  summer. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  joined  us  at  the  tea-table ;  and  as  I 
had  DO  wish  to  make  a  secret  of  Brail's  visit  to  Clambeach,  and 
considered  an  open  policy  the  best,  I  drew  the  conversation  thereto 
as  skilfully  as  I  could. 

'  What,  been  to  market  and  never  let  me  know  !*  cried  auni 
Craik,  setting  down  her  teacup  in  amazement.  '  Thou'st  got  abonj 
as  good  a  headpiece,  Brail,  us  thy  mther.  Here  have  I  been  put  to 
it  for  starch  all  the  week,  and  not  a  dozen  caudles  in  the  house 
and  yet  you  never  come  to  ask  whether  there's  any  marketing  you 
can  do  for  me.  I'll  have  to  get  things  again  at  Fowler's  shop, 
down  at  the  Drove,  I  expect ;  and  one  might  as  well  throw  one's 
money  into  the  Wash,  I  hate  dealing  with- them  little  shops — all 
the  refuse  of  the  big  ones,  and  bad  weight  into  the  bargain,  as  far 
as  I  sees.  I  can't  pretend  to  go  up  to  Clambeach  oftener  than  fort- 
night markets.  I  don't  know  how  some  women  manages  who  goes 
np  once  a  week  reg'lar.  They  must  leave  their  houses  in  a  pretty 
state,  I'm  thinking.' 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  child  aunt  Craik  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  visit  every  alternate  Thursday  to  Clambeach,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  her  groceries  and  other  comestibles  for  home 
consumption.  On  these  occasions  the  whole  household  was  aroused 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  morning,  in  order  that  aunt  Craik 
might  get  away  by  half-past  eight ;  and  at  that  hour  she  always  left 
our  house  in  the  gig,  accompanied  generally  by  a  couple  of  goodly 
baskets  of  butter,  another  of  eggs,  and  some  fat  fowls,  for  which  fihaH 
invariably  got  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  V 

'  Ah,  there's  no  dependence  on  men  for  shopping  or  thinking  of 
things  as  concerns  the  house/  continued  aunt  Craik.  *  Poor  Craik 
was  just  as  bad ;  order  short  *'  dips"  and  he'd  bring  you  long  "fours,** 
or  green  tea  and  he'd  bring  you  black.     But  I  never  heard  yon  aak 
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yoar  faiLer^s  leavo  to  go  up  to  market  to-day,  Brail  ?     Now,  Burelj 
you  didn't  take  on  yourself  to  go  wi'out  ?' 

*  Yes,  annt,  I  did ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  too.' 

*  There  ain't  any  good  reasons  for  sons  disobeyiug  their  fathers, 
not  &9  far  as  I  sees/  retorted  aunt  Graik,  shaking  her  head.  *  You 
know  yoar  father  wouldn't  ha'  given  his  word  to  your  goin'  up  to 

tOTO.' 

'  And  that  was  why  I  never  asked  him,*  replied  Brail  curtly. 
'It  stands  to  reason  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  treated  like  a  child 
aO  my  life,  and  afraid  to  stir  off  the  farm.  There  isn't  another 
iellow  in  all  the  marshes  who's  kept  down  as  I  am,  with  never  a 
penny  in  my  pocket  and  scarcely  a  will  of  my  own.  It's  a  shame; 
ind  there's  plenty  of  folks  that  say  it  too!* 

At  this  outburst  aunt  Craik,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  scarcely 
behere  her  ears,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  shakiog  the  crumbs  from 
fcar  lap  into  the  fireplace,  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  solemnly  on  her 
nephew : 

*  Brail,  thou'rt  a  graceless  lad,  aud  thou'lt  never  come  to  good 
if  thou  lend*8t  thy  tongue  to  such  talk  as  that.  Money  in  thy 
pockets  !  Why,  what  haat  *ee  done  wi*  the  crownpiece  I  gave  thee 
kft  New-year's-day?  And  didn't  tby  father  gie  thee  half  a  sove- 
reign to  put  i'  the  savings-bank  last  sheep-fair  as  was  ?  Talk  o* 
money — why,  when  I  was  a  girl,  your  father  and  me  had  a  shilling 
apieee  given  ns  at  fair-time  and  eighteenpence  at  Christmas,  and 
lucky  we  thought  ourselves  to  get  that.  Wait  till  thou  knows  the 
nlly  o'  money  afore  thou  talks  i'  that  way.* 

'  What  might  have  been  right  when  you  and  father  were  chil- 
dren, aunt,  wouldn't  be  just  to  Brail  now,'  I  ventured  to  remark ; 
'you  forget  ho*s  growing  a  man.' 

I  could  see  that  Brail  disdained  to  argue  the  matter  with  annt 
Craik,  and  only  smiled  in  contempt  at  the  view  she  took  of  it. 
Moreover  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  sums  of  money  just 
alluded  to  bad  gone  that  very  day  to  the  purchase  of  my  box  of  chess- 
men— an  additional  reason  for  undertaking  my  brother's  defence. 

'  Growing  a  man,  i'deed !'  exclaimed  aunt  Craik.  *  What  no- 
tions next  ?  I  suppose  you'll  bo  thinking  yourself  a  woman  soon, 
Dorothy,  and  expect  me  to  give  up  the  keys  and  the  butter-money, 
#li  ?  This  is  what  comes  of  your  fiue  schooliug.  I  told  your  father 
how  it  would  be.  '*  Let  the  lass  once  leave  home,  Joshua,"  said  I, 
"  and  you'll  see  what  she'll  bo  fit  for  when  she  comes  back.  Them 
bomrding-Bchools  only  fills  their  heads  wi'  high  notions,  and  teaches 
ihcm  to  be  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands  wi'  housework ;  and  so  you'll 
find  one  day,"  says  I,  **  as  sure  as  your  name's  Joshua  Gedge." 
But  men  never  takes  advice,  and  your  father  wouldn't  take  mine, 
though  ho*ll  rue  it  yet  if  be  lives.' 

1  bad  turned  the  direction  of  my  aunt's  anger,  aud  that  was  all 
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I  desired.  I  well  knew  that  the  twelve  months  I  had  passed  at 
school  had  not  wmked  the  andeeirable  change  jnst  intimated.  Since 
my  return  home  I  had  never  allowed  the  taste  for  reading  I  had  lately 
acqnired  to  interfere  with  my  domestic  duties ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  taste  (which  was  ine^cpressibly  dear  to  me)  I  had  gained 
Httle  or  nothing  by  two  years'  residence  iu  a  conntry  bowding-school, 
althou^ijh  aunt  Craik  always  talked  as  though  I  had  returned  home 
full  of  dangerous  knowledge,  and  acquainted  with  every  frivolous 
and  uaetesa  uccomplishuienl  known  to  the  female  sex.  Bidding  me 
clear  away  the  tea  and  then  get  to  my  needle,  as  I  ought,  aunt 
Craik  quitted  us  with  a  froi^-n  of  displeasure  on  her  face,  and  betook 
herself  to  her  ii-oning. 

'  Aunt  tulked  of  schooling  just  now,*  began  Brail,  when  we  were 
left  alone.     '  I  wonder  whether  she  thinks  I've  got  too  much  learn*  ■ 
ing  in  my  head?     Old  Daddy  Croft's  night-school  at  the  Drove  is 
the  only  one  I  ever  went  to.     I  couldn't  write  my  name  decently 
till  you  taught  me  last  winter.*  J 

I  could  see  the  Hush  of  shanio  on  Brail's  cheek ;  but  I  turned  ■ 
the  Rnbjoct  by  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  teach  me  to  play  this 
wondrous  new  gumc  ;  and  we  sat  down  to  it  forthwith.  We  had 
been  thus  erigflged  for  some  half-hour  when  Brail  suddenly  put  dowB 
the  piece  whoso  fanctions  and  responsibilities  he  wafl  explaining  to 
lae,  and  said  :  ■ 

*  I  thought  I  heard  the  farmyard  gate  bang.     Hark  V  f 
We  listened  :  but  heard  nothing  except  the  wind  amongst  the 

trees  iu  the  orchard,  uud  the  oocasioual  bark  of  the  yard-dog. 

'  My  fancy,  I  suppose ;  let's  go  on  again,*  said  Brail ;  and  he 
resumed  his  instructions. 

But  ere  two  minutes  had  passed  there  came  a  soimd  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  a  well-known  voice  calling  for 
pipes  and  brandy  in  the  parlour. 

Like  a  pair  of  criminals  caught  in  the  act  of  transgression,  we 
stared  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

*  Let  ns  put  them  away,'  said  I,  about  to  sweep  ofif  the  men 
from  the  board  and  hnrry  them  into  the  closet. 

'  Nonsense,  sit  still  ;*  and  Brail  laid  his  hand  tightly  on  mine; 
and,  as  ho  spoke,  a  sudden  look  of  fimmess  passed  into  his  face. 
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The  door  opened,  and  my  father  stood  on  the  threshold.  There 
was  some  one  behind  him  in  the  passage  engaged  in  wiping  his 
shoes  on  the  mat,  a  work  which  he  accomplished  with  considerable 
energy  and  hard  breathing. 
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'  Come  along,  man,  yar've  polished  yor  boots  enough.  Tbey 
ain't  no  worse  than  mine.     Gome  iu.  I  say.' 

The  peraou  whom  my  father  ad^lressed  shuffled  into  the  door- 
bfty,  and,  holding  a  battered  Lat,  which  he  hud  just  removed  from 
■ft  kood,  in  one  hand,  smoothed  down  his  hair  witb  the  other,  and 
kked  an  awkward  bow  at  me. 

■     'Now,  Thiirslon,  what  will  you  ttike?     Beer  or  spirits  ?' 
^    *  Tbauk*ee,  Miiistor  Ocdge,  I'll  tiik'  a  little  gin-tind-water,  by 
■Mj^lM  ;*   and   Saul   Thurston,   the  ratcatcher  (for  it    was  no 
Wir^,  vested  himself  gingerly  ou  the  edge  of  a  chair^  as  though  the 
habit  was  a  hixur}*  that  ought  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in. 

*  Get  out  the  liquors,  Dorothy,  and —  Hullo  I  What  in  the  name 
o'  (ia,tienRO  hast'ec  gotten  there '?'  My  father  pointed  to  the  chess- 
board. '  If  thon'st  got  nothing  better  to  do  than  waste  thy  time 
over  these  gimoracks,  go  and  help  thy  aunt  iu  the  laundry,  my  lass, 
or  get  and  daru  thy  stockiu's  ;  they'll  be  no  worse  fur  a  few  stitches, 
rii  warrant.' 

Now  stocking^monding  was  my  father's  prescribed  remedy  for 
all  feminine  vexations  and  delinquencies.  There  was  a  preraiiiDg 
inpression  on  his  mind  that  stockings  always  did  \vant  mending, 
and  I  believe  he  thought  that  their  wearing  into  holes  was  not  so 
nuich  the  resclt  of  natural  causes  us  a  special  provision  on  the  part 
of  Providence  for  securing  occupation  for  idle  women. 

*  And  80  you're  tukin"  to  teuchin*  your  sister  to  waste  her  even- 
ings like  yourself,  eh,  sir  '?*  inquired  my  father,  turning  to  Brail, 
vk)  had  hitherto  sat  by  the  table,  his  face  half  shaded  l>y  his  hand, 
olantly  regarding  the  chessboard.  '  This  is  how  you  spend  your 
Umt  when  I  am  away  from  homo,  is  it?' 

As  my  father  spoke,  he  tapped  his  son  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
loop  olay  pipe  he  was  filling.     »rail  raised  his  head  and  said  :  '  As 
U  do  that  as  ait  and  sleep  by  the  fireside,  I  suppose.    There  isn't 
ch  else  to  do  after  dark  ;'  and  he  let  his  head  full  doggedly  agau], 
thou'^h  intent  on  the  position  of  the  game. 

*  Then  I'd  find  summot  to  do,  if  I  was  you,*  rejoined  my  father. 
en  I  was  your  age,  I'd  never  so  much  spare  time  on  my  bandg 

sot  to  know  what  to  do  wi'  it.     The  day's  work  never  ended  wV 
till  it  wa?;  time  to  go  to  bed.     That  was  how  it  was,  I  know, 
ipkcD  von  and  me  was  young  men,  eh,  Thurston  '?' 

'  Yoa*re  right  there,  Muister  Gedge  ;  but  times  is  dianged,  and 
yeong  mea  too/  muttered  Thuniton,  with  an  ill-natured  chuckle, 
ftat  BQttnaified  the  dislike  I  felt  towarda  the  low-browed  sinister- 

m  I  had  often  seen  the  ratcatcher  in  our  farmyard  with  his  horrible 
Brets  ;  but  he  had  never  been  intro<luced  into  the  f»arlour  before, 
ftd  I  argued  no  good  from  his  presence  there  to-night.  Had  I  con- 
pltsd  my  own  inclination,  I  should  have  left  the  room  on  his  ea- 
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tranco ;  but  something  tolJ  me  that  my  presence  might  perhaps 
■have  a  tranquillisiiig  effect  upou  the  stormy  elements  around,  and 
disperse  the  thunder  in  the  air.  So  I  got  out  my  work  and  took  a 
scat  near  my  brother.  As  for  Brail,  he  neither  cared  nor  tried  to 
conceal  his  aversion  for  tho  gaest  my  father  hod  brought  home  with 
him.  Saul  Thnraton  bore  an^'thing  but  a  good  character  in  the 
ncighbonrhood,  and  although  his  forefathers  had  been  respectable 
farmers,  and  there  were  people  living  who  could  recollect  his  grand- 
father li\ing  at  the  Drove  House  Farm,  yet  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  family  was  unquestionably  a  disreputable  person.  So 
when  the  ratcatcher  chuckled  at  my  father's  sally,  Brail  raised  his 
head  and  glared  at  him  in  no  friendly  fashion. 

My  father  noticed  the  look,  and  in  a  sharp  voice  bade  his  son 
reach  the  tobacco-box  to  his  guest.     Brail  obeyed  with  an  ill  grace. 

*  Now,  sir,  hold  the  gentleman  a  light.' 

Brail  hesitated ;  but  I  jumprd  up  and  offered  one  myself. 

'  Thank'ee,  miss;  I  had  rayther  make  use  of  a  hot  coal;'  and 
Thurston  stooped  dovm  and  applied  his  pipe  to  the  bars  of  the  fire- 
grate. 

There  was  a  cunning  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  that  told  me  he 
had  observed  what  was  going  on  between  father  and  son.  I  held  my 
head  over  my  work,  and  stitched  away  again,  paying  httle  heed  to 
tho  conversation  that  ensued.  It  related  chielly  to  the  worrying  of 
ruts  and  the  achievements  of  a  certain  terrier,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  foe  of  all  small  aniuialn  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Thurston, 
Our  visitors  at  Sea-Banli  Farm  wore  not  generally  remarkable  for 
rotincment,  but  there  was  a  coarseness  in  Thnrston's  speech  and 
manner  that  was  revolting.  I  saw  Brail's  eyes  flash  at  times,  and 
heard  his  breath  come  fast.     Suddenly  I  felt  the  table  shake. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Thurston,  you  forget  where  you  are.  This  isn't  the 
Blue  Boar  tap-room.     I'd  have  you  recollect  my  sister's  silting  by.* 

The  words  were  blurted  out  in  hot  haste. 

•  Phew  !'  my  father  gave  a  low  whistle,  '  AVhat  now?  Is  the 
lad  daft  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  takin'  folks  to  task  i'  this  way  ? 
Walk  off,  sir,  if  you  can't  behave  civilly.* 

At  any  other  time  my  father  would  probably  have  been  sensible 
that  his  son's  remark  was  not  uncalled  for.  But  to-night,  alas,  his 
intellect  was  clouded  and  his  temper  heated  by  the  potations  he  had 
indulged  in  at  the  farmers'  ordinary  at  Clambeach.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  it  was  a  fortunate  household  whose  head  and  master 
returned  home  sober  from  market  every  week.  If  we  were  not  of 
that  number,  we  had  at  least  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  our  misfortune  was  shared  by  most  of  our  neighbours,  and  oar 
disgrace  not  a  singular  one. 

My  brother  checked  the  angry  reply  upon  his  lips.  He  could 
see  that  his  father  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  argued  with  to-night. 
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'  Fve  ft  mind  to  make  yon  beg  Mr.  Thurston's  pardon/  con- 
tinoed  my  futher,  taking  np  a  bishop  from  the  chossboard,  and 
using  it  as  a  tobacco -stopper.  '  If  I  thought  anybody  took  notice 
of  the  isulky  fits  of  a  boy  like  you,  I'd  do  it  too  ;*  and  he  tossed  the 
desecrated  prelate  back  again  on  the  table. 

'  Aiu*t  no  need,  Mr.  Gedgc,  for  that.  The  young  master  and 
me  ain*t  a-goin*  to  quarrel/  laughed  Thurston,  as  he  helped  himself 
to  the  gin -and- water.  With  a  malicious  grin  he  went  on  ;  *  By 
the  way,  Master  Brail,  I  see  the  young  marc  as  you  was  on  to-day 
has  got  one  of  her  shoes  loose.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  ride  her 
wi'  her  feet  like  that,  'specially  on  them  coggles  in  Clambeach 
itreeie,  which  is  paved  all  no  how,  as  one  may  say.' 

The  effect  of  Thurston's  speech  was  instantaneous.  The  lighted 
match  had  been  applied  to  the  mine  under  our  feet,  which  I  had 
been  trying  to  protect  from  chance  sparks  all  the  evening.  The 
explosion  followed  immediately. 

•What  the  d — 1,  Thurston,  are  you  talking  about  ?*  cried  my 
itiher.  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  youVo  seen  my  son  on  horse- 
bftck  in  Clambeacli  streets  to-day  ?* 

'Well,  if  it  warn't  him,  it  must  ha'  been  his  ghost,  and  the 
mare's  ghost  too,'  replied  Saul  gi-iml}'. 

*  What's  this  mean  ?     Better  not  tell  me  a  lie,  sir.' 

My  father  laid  down  his  pipe  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  at  his  son 
with  wrath  gathering  in  his  face. 

'  I*in  not  going  to  tell  you  a  lie.  He  did  see  me,  I  suppose. 
At  all  events,  I  went  up  to  town  this  afternoon.' 

*  What  for  ?'  demanded  my  father,  exasperated  by  his  son's 
ealm  demeanour. 

'  To  buy  a  set  of  chessmen,  and  see  if  I  oould  pick  up  a  book  I 
wanted.' 

"Chessmen!  books!'  roared  my  father;  *  and  who  gave  you 
leave  to  spend  my  money  on  such  like  ?* 

*  The  money  was  my  own,'  was  the  reply, 

*  Your  own  ?  Why  there  ain't  nothlug  in  this  house  that's 
joor  own  !  You'll  call  my  horses  your  own  next !  You  daro  to 
take  that  mare  out  o'  the  stable,  and  ride  her  np  town  wi'out  my 
leave  !  As  sure  as  my  name's  Gedge,  I've  a  mind  to  lay  a  rope's 
end  about  your  back  !* 

I  saw  Brail's  nostrils  dilate,  but  ho  uttered  not  a  word. 

*  Ay,  you  may  look  at  me,  sir ;   I  mean  what  I  say.     Let  me 
itch  you  riding  one  o'  my  horses  unbidden,  or  showing  your  face 

bt  market  again  wi'out  my  leave,  and  I'll  horsewhip  you.' 

*  Father,  pray  don't  speak  so,*  I  interposed.     •  You  forget — * 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  lass  I    Speak  when  you're  spoken  to.' 
I  Lad  generally  more  iuHuence  over  my  father  than  any  one  in 
moments  of  auger,  but  to-night  my  words  only  met  with  this  rc^ly. 
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'  And  you  sit  there  giving  yourself  these  fiue  airs,  because  Fve 
bronght  on  old  ocquaintancG  home  wi'  me  to-night,  do  you?'  went 
on  my  tatbcr,  who  was,  I*belicvo,  as  much  provoked  by  hie  son's 
undisguised  contempt  tor  the  man  opposite  to  him  as  hy  the  act  of 
daring  insubordination  he  had  that  day  been  guilty  of.  *  Mr. 
Thurston  ain't  good  enough  for  your  company,  eh  ?* 

Had  Brail  retorted,  a  war  of  words  wo»ild  probably  have  en- 
Bued,  and  ray  fatlier'a  anger  have  worked  itself  off  as  usual  in  \iolent 
threats  ;  but  to-night  my  brother  showed  a  self-control  1  had  never 
seen  in  him  before.  He  only  replied,  in  a  thick  voice,  '  Better  not 
say  any  more,  father;  you've  Raid  enough.' 

*  Said  enough,  have  I?  O,  O!  So  I'm  to  he  told  when  to 
apeak  and  when  to  keep  still  in  my  own  house,  am  I  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  la^i  ;  either  yon  or  me  must  be  master  in  tluB 
house.  Take  up  that  candle  and  walk  off  to  bed,  or  else  beg 
Thurston's  jjiirdou  for  your  d — d  airs.* 

*  Beg  his  pardon  !  What  have  I  done,  father,  that  I  am  to  be 
spoken  to  Uke  this '?'  crit^d  Brail,  starting  up  with  a  crimson  face, 
his  self-control  broken  down  at  last.  '  If  this  game's  to  go  on,  I 
can't  and  wou't  live  under  your  roof.  I'm  ready  to  work,  and  do 
work  an  hard  as  any  labourer  on  the  farm,  but  1  won't  be  treated 
Lkc  a  dug.  What  have  I  done,  that  I'm  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
way?' 

*  Done  ?  Why  lamed  one  o'  my  horses,  I  expect,'  oried  mj 
father,  in  a  towering  rage.  *  You  cnn*t  live  under  my  roof,  eh, 
young  man  ?  Then  walk  out  and  find  a  better  one  !  Walk  oat^ 
1  say ! ' 

My  father  pointed  to  the  door,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  o\ 
turned  in  his  haste  the  chessboard,  and  sent  the  pieces  rolling 
all  directions  on  the  tloor. 

*  Leave  the  house,  I  say.  and  don't  come  back  till  you've  learned 
to  behave  yourself;'  and  as  he  sfKike,  my  father  stamped  his  foot  on 
tho  floor,  and  ground  one  of  the  chessmen  to  powder. 

Brail  stared  at  the  infuriated  man  as  though  he  half  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  his  senses  ;  but  seeing  that  his  father  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  him  out  by  force  if  he  remained,  he  whispered  as  I 
clung  to  him,  *  Don't  cry,  Dorry,'  and  putting  me  aside,  he  strode 
from  tho  room  with  head  erect,  but  a  face  from  which  all  colour 
^        had  Jled. 

^B  I  heard  the  house-door  open,  hoard  it  close  again  with  a  bang, 

^^        and  then  I  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  oried  as  though  my  heart  would 
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Chapter  III. 

A  HAILD  RESOLVIS. 

tJjcm  after  midnight  I  sat  in  my  bedchumber  thinking  over  the 
dreadfal  scene  I  bud  witnesged.  I  could  not  go  to  bed  in  this 
wretched  state  of  miud.  Had  Brail  really  gone  away  never  to  re- 
tmi  ?  My  father's  nm-easonablo  anger  might  drive  him  to  any  ex- 
tremiiiea.  Perhaps  he  still  lingered  about  the  honsc,  or  was  hiding 
tin  dajHght  in  the  bam  or  stables.  To  think  of  him  out  yonder  in 
the  cold  night  whilst  wo  were  all  safe  in  bed  was  more  than  I  could 


Throwing  a  shawl  over  my  head,  I  crept  quietly  downstairs. 
Tbe  house  was  all  still.  I  uoiselessly  unfastened  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  the  kitcben-door^  and  stole  out  with  a  beating  heart. 

How  cold  the  night  felt,  and  how  dreary  looked  the  farmyard,  so 
btcy  by  day,  at  this  hour  !  The  moon  was  shining  above  the  bam, 
nd  the  hay-stacks  and  com-ricks  threw  heavy  massos'of  shade  around. 
I  felt  my  breath  come  quickly  as  I  hurried  through  a  dark  avenue  be- 
tween two  high  "walla  of  straw,  and  when  a  rat  ran  past  me  I  nearly 
criod  out  witn  fear. 

I  searched  through  the  yard  with  hurried  steps.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  wagon-hoase,  no  one  in  the  sheds  where  the  implements 
Wert  kept.  He  had  gone,  and  would  never  come  back  again  !  I  had 
tiraed  towards  the  pond,  when  I  thought  I  beheld  a  tignre  seated 
on  the  broken  shafts  of  a  worn-out  clod-crusher  by  the  pond-side.  It 
vms  Brail,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  I  drew  cautiously  to 
liis  side. 

*  Brail/  I  whispered,  laying  my  hand  upon  hia  shoulder,  *  I  have 
oome  to  seek  yon.' 

He  started,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  a  face  I  shall  never  forgot. 
It  htd  a  wioked  look  npon  it. 

*  Qo  away,"  he  muttered  sullenly. 

*  No  ;  I  have  come  to  take  vou  back  to  the  house.  All  will  be 
mmic  right  to-morrow,  Brail,* 

He  pugbed  off  my  hand  from  his  shoulder  and  made  answer : 
'  I'll  nerver  enter  his  door  again.     He's  turned  me  out,  and  I'll 
kMpoot.* 

*  But  what — ^what — '  I  could  not  speak  for  my  tears,  which  were 
fatgbuiiiig  to  flow. 

'  What's  to  become  of  me  ?  Go  to  the  devil,  I  suppose.  He's 
Iryfef  im  send  me  there/ 

'Brail,'  I  remonstrated,  'you  talk  wickedly.  You're  not  yoor- 
mii.     Hemembor  he  is  our  father.' 

*  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that.     Go  a-^ay,  Dorry  :  you  can  do  no 
He  hates  me,  and — and  I  shall  hate  him  if  I  stay  here.* 

1  felt  my  bean  sink  within  me  at  the  words.     0  th^l  vie  \iaii  «b 
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mother  living,  to  speak  with  love  and  with  authority  at  this  moment 
The  thought  of  our  mother  nerved  me  to  continue.     Brail  had  always 
loved  her.     I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and  said : 

'  Then  you  have  forgotten  mother*9  last  words  to  us — •*  Pat  up 
with  his  faults,  for  he  is  your  father,  and  be  pfood  to  him  when  I  am 
gone'*  ?  We  promised  it.  Brail ;  we  promised  it,  and  she  trusted 
na.' 

I  felt  the  band  I  held  tremble.  But  he  made  no  answer.  The 
night  was  so  still  that  I  conld  hear  a  mouse  squeak  in  the  straw-stack 
behind  as.  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  tear  upon  his  cheek. 
He  looked  up  at  me  at  last  and  said : 

'  For  mother's  sake  and  yours,  Dorry,  I'll  go  back ;  and  I'll  bear 
with  him  as  long  as  I  can,  but — *  He  did  not  finish.  He  got  up 
and  accompanied  me  into  the  house  without  another  word. 

The  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  grate  when  we  entered  the 
kitchen,  I  drew  Brail  towards  it ;  for  he  looked  half  frozen,  and_  his 
coat  and  hair  were  wet  and  shining  with  the  damp  night  air.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  chair  and  for  some  minutes  gazed  stolidly  into  the  red 
embers. 

*  Dorothy/  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  shall  never  feel 
^^        the  same  again  towards  him — never.* 
^^h  I  pressed  his  hand  in  mine  and  whispered : 

^^^^H        '  YoQ  will  always  feel  the  same  towards  me  T 
^^^fP       '  Ay,  Dorothy,  towards  you  ,-  bnt  within  the  last  hoar  or  two  I 
W  think  I've  changed  towards  all  the  rest  o'  the  world.* 

^^^  He  spoke  truly.    From  that  night  he  never  was  the  same  again. 
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OUU  HOME  INFLUKKCES. 


TnE  change  that  came  over  my  brother  after  the  night  when,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  my  father  turned  him  out  of  doors  was  too  marked  to 
escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most  unobservant  member  of  our  house- 
hold. It  was  in  nothing  more  perceptible  than  in  this — the  last  traces 
of  yonthfulness  disappeared  from  a  character  which  had  never  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  liveliness  of  that  age,  nor  ever  had  a  fair  share  of 
its  enjoyments.  He  looked  older  and  more  serious.  Aunt  Craik  said, 
*  There  was  no  need  for  that  anyhow,  for  Brail  could  alius  draw  a 
face  a  foot  long  when  Le  pleased.'  However,  neither  aunt  Craik 
nor  any  one  else  could  find  much  fault  with  him  just  now.  Us 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  seemod  determiued  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  fault-finding.  Was  it  that  he  felt  ho  could  not  bear  it 
as  of  old  ?  He  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  the  last  to 
leave  work  at  night.  Supper  over,  he  generally  retired  to  hia  own 
room,  and  then  the  only  hours  of  enjoyment  he  ever  knew  com- 
menced.    I  had  smuggled  a  small  stock  of  candles  into  the  house 
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for  his  use,  and  he  wonld  sit  and  read  for  hours  when  the  rest  of  the 
household  was  in  hed.    The  sight  of  books  always  acting  irritatiugly 

D  my  father  and  aunt  Craik,  we  were  compelled  to  indulge  our 
harmless  taste  in  secret.  Brail  had  lately  picked  up  some  odd 
volumes  at  a  book-stall  in  Clanibench.  They  had  been  purchased 
with  money  of  mine,  the  resnlt  of  many  weeks*  economies,  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  Amongst  them  was  Amott's  Elements  of  PhyaieSy 
I  recollect — a  treasure-house  of  the  knowledge  Brail  most  loved. 
He  had  considerable  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  had  secretly  con- 
verted a  comer  of  the  loft  over  the  wagon-house  into  a  carpenter's 
ahop,  whence  various  improvements  in  the  farm  implements  attri- 
Irated  to  old  Gillet,  the  wheelnright,  had  emanated.     I  often  felt 

injustice  of  my  brother's  lot,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  dififerent 
that  would  have  been  hia  had  his  capabilities  been  properly 
eohiTated. 

I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  understand  the  motives  of  my 
ther'a  conduct  towards  his  son.    He  was  not  positively  a  cruel  man, 

yet  his  treatment  of  Brail  was  nothing  less  than  cruel  at  times. 
Did  it  arise  &om  a  jealons  sense  of  his  son's  superior  tastes  and 
Aspirations  ?  Men  of  narrow  education  and  strong  prejudices  are 
often  intolerant  of  superiority  even  in  their  own  children,  and  in- 
clined to  play  the  tyrant.  Mr.  Gedge  was  well  liked  by  his  neigh- 
bonrs,  and  had  always  a  pleutiaut  word  for  them.  He  rented  a  small 
which  his  father  had  hold  before  him,  and  lived  the  easy-going 

of  our  marsh  farmers — men  not  troubled  with  any  over-activity 
mind,  and  addicted  to  good  living,  malt  liquors,  and  long  pipes. 
J  father  could  just  manage  to  sign  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a 
er's  cheque,  and  to  spell  out  the  county  newspaper,  but  most  of 
his  friends  could  do  no  more.  Whore  he  ditl'ercd  from  them  was,  that 
while  they  for  the  most  part  valued  the  education  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, and  generally  endeavoured  to  secure  it  for  their  children,  he 
professed  to  despise  it,  and  always  said,  *  he  would  make  uo  fine 
gentleman  of  h\s  son,  who  might  be  coutcut  with  the  share  uf  lam- 
ing his  father  had  had  before  him.'  The  exception  made  iu  my 
esse  arose  from  a  promise  my  father  had  given  to  my  mother  that 
I  shoald  have  '  a  good  schooling'^a  promise  which  he  believed 
was  fairly  carried  out  when  I  was  sent  from  home  to  the  aforesaid 
country  boarding-school.  Had  thut  good  mother  lived,  possibly 
Brail's  lot  would  have  been  a  smoother  one.  She  had  much  iutluence 
over  her  bnsband,  and  after  her  death  a  gradual  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter befell  him.  He  often  said,  and  with  sincerity,  that  he  '  had 
lost  the  best  wife  man  ever  had,  and  thut  she  was  only  too  good  for 
him.* 

His  sister,  aunt  Craik,  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  former 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  was  a  hard-working,  well-meaning  woman, 
a  type  of  a  class  common  enough  in  English  farmhouses  a  few  years 
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sgo — a  woman  with  whom  cleaDliQess  was  not  next  to,  bat  snpczior 
to.  godliness,  and  whose  liiglicst  conception  of  duty  was  to  be  foand 
in  the  right  management  of  the  hoose-work.  *  As  far  as  she  coald 
see'  (to  use  an  expression  often  on  ber  lips),  '  slie  had  done  her 
duty  both  by  the  house  and  by  the  children.*  But  then  anut 
Craik*B  mentnl  vision  was  of  limited  range,  and  on  some  queslions 
she  saw  a  very  little  way  indeed. 

What  made  uiy  father's  conduct  to  his  son  the  more  painful  was 
his  different  behaviour  towards  me.  Though  unreasonable  in  mo- 
ments of  anger,  he  was  generally  kind  and  iudidgent.  I  had  more 
money  given  me  in  a  month  than  Brail  had  in  a  year.  My  (lather  rarely 
returned  home  from  market  without  bringing  me  some  littlo  proeaat, 
not  always  what  I  most  desired,  but  at  any  rat-e  a  proof  of  hia  ooD- 
sideration  for  me.  Moreover  I  was  the  possessor  of  several  valuable 
Dorking  hens,  whose  progeny  1  reared  and  sent  to  market  when 
fowls  were  selling  at  a  good  price.  Consequently  I  was  becoming 
quite  a  capitalist,  and  had  ten  bright  sovereigns  laid  up  in  my 
writing-desk.  There  was  a  di-awback  to  the  possession  of  this  wealth, 
it  is  true.  I  was  not  allowed  to  spend  it.  Aunt  Craik  took  good 
CAre  that  not  one  of  those  bright  sovereigns  shoald  be  parted  from 
or  exchanged  for  viler  metal.  They  were  to  be  kept  there,  I  be- 
lieve, uutil  my  wedding-day.  At  least  aunt  Craik  always  said  that 
*  poultry  money'  ought  to  go  towards  buying  a  yoimg  woman  her 
house  linen,  aud  '  there  was  nothing  like  laying  up  in  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  marry  respectably  and  have  things  decent  about  you.* 

In  spite  of  the  different  treatment  we  experienced,  there  \yna 
never  a  shadow  of  jealonsy  (I  say  it  to  bis  honoor)  between  Brail 
and  myself.  Stolid-looking  as  he  was,  and  surly-tempered  as  most 
pco^Je  thought  him,  he  was  tender-hearted  and  generous  at  bottom. 
"We  had  loved  each  other  from  the  cradle ;  for  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
closed what  I  am  sure  was  the  proudest  feeling  of  my  childhood, 
namely,  that  we  had  lain  in  the  same  cradle,  and  were  twins,  eo  like 
that  our  own  mother  hardly  knew  us  apart  for  the  first  year.  One 
of  my  earhest  recollections  is  loddling  oloug  with  Brail  in  the  farm- 
yard, to  stroke  the  dogs  or  horses,  or  being  guarded  by  his  valour 
from  the  attacks  of  an  old  turkey-cock,  who  made  war  on  all  things 
weaker  than  himself.  Those  wore  smmy  days,  but  they  had  be«i 
succeeded  by  less  happy  ones,  when,  even  npon  my  child's  mla^ 
a  painful  consciousness  was  dawning  that  my  brother  and  I  weve 
the  objects  of  very  different  treatment.  As  time  went  oa,  tkete 
diOerences  grew  more  marked,  aud  when  manhood  drew  near, 
Brails  character  had  become  so  soured  and  surly  that  most  folks 
thought  Mr.  Gedgo  was  to  be  greatly  pitied  in  being  the  father  oi  % 
son  of  whom  no  one,  alas,  said  good  things. 
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Chapter  V. 


run  BurruuK. 


The  explosion  in  our  family  circle,  whieh  I  hare  related,  wan 
followed  by  a  calm — a  treacherous  calm — which  lasted  some  weeks. 
It  was  succeeded  by  troubles  of  £ar  darker  hue  than  any  we  had  yet 
encoontered. 

Spring  had  returned  to  clothe  the  land  with  green,  and  bring 
back  the  sun  to  our  bleak  Lincolnshire  marshes ;  but  there  was  a 
cold  wind  abroad,  thou|^h  the  may-thorn  was  coming  into  flower, 
and  the  chimney-corner  wati  still  a  pleasant  nook  at  OTening  time. 
In  that  same  corueraunt  Craik  sat  knittin^^  this  evening;  my  father 
was  smoking  hia  pipe  in  tbo  arm-chuir  opposite  ;  and  L  was  reading 
aloud  to  them.  There  was  another  person  seated  by  our  hearth, 
but  his  presence  I  always  ignored  when  possible. 

'Well,  the  longer  one  lives  the  more  wickedness  one  hears  of!' 
CMiarked  aunt  Craik,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the  news  of  the 
wmsik*  *  Two  more  childrea  burned  to  death,  through  their  mother's 
OAraUBSOeas  as  usual ;  a  drunken  man  run  orer  by  riding  on  the 
«agon-shafls ;  and  a  boy  gored  by  Taylor's  bull — and  uU  in  this 
Tery  parish.  I  don't  kaow  what  we're  coming  to,  i'deed.' 
*  Accidents  will  happen,  mum,'  remurkod  a  gruff  voice. 
'  Then  they  shouldn't,  nor  they  wouldn't  if  folks  did  but  look 
after  things  as  they  should,'  retorted  aunt  Craik,  turning  her  back 
on  the  speaker,  and  knitting  away  rapidly. 

Aunt  Craik  was  no  fonder  of  Saul  Thurston  than  I.  Either  to 
ftpite  those  wlio  disliked  his  guest,  or  to  show  that  he  would  be 
mmtoi  in  his  own  house,  my  father  had  often  invited  the  man  into 
tha  parlour  of  late,  though,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gedge  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  see  him  seated  there.  Our  discomforture  in  his 
society  always  amused  my  father,  who  had  queer  notions  of  a  joke. 
'  Let's  liear  what  mutton's  selling  for  in  the  London  markets, 
Danithy/  said  my  father,  thinking  of  Clambeach  fair,  which  was  to 
Idbt  place  on  the  morrow ;  and  the  conversation  reverted  to  '  long- 
fcarkft'  and  *  south-downs*  aud  '  shearlings.'  Shortly  before  supper 
Bnil  entered,  between  whom  and  the  ratcatcher  no  friendly  greeting 
pMMd,  I  bad  been  hoping  all  the  week  that  my  father  would  give 
Brail  permission  to  take  me  and  my  aunt  to  the  fair  in  the  after- 
noon, to  see  the  bazaars  and  shows.  I  knew  that  he  would  go  him- 
self in  his  gig,  early  in  the  morning,  to  sell  his  sheep,  and  would 
not  want  to  be  troubled  with  us.  Hut  8up])er  passed  OTor  and  no 
eliiuion  was  made  to  the  fair.  I  was  about  to  hazard  a  remark  in 
UuU  direction,  when  my  father  tnrned  to  Brail  and  said :  '  The 
sooner  you  go  to  bed  the  better.  You'll  have  to  drive  the  sheep  up 
to  town  to-morrow  morning.  Take  care  you  don't  oversleep  your- 
Do  ye  hoar  what  I  say  ?' 
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*  Yes,'  replied  Brail  quietly,  withoat  showing  the  least  surprise 
or  concern. 

'  Can't  Luttrall  go  Instead,  father*?'  I  ventared  to  put  Lu. 

*  No,  ho  can't.  What  do  yon  ask  for?  lau'tsheep-driving good- 
enough  work  for  your  brother  ?  It  won't  liurt  him  to  do  what  his 
father  has  done  many  a  time  before  him,  I  reckon.  Mind,  sir, 
youVe  on  the  road  by  four  o'clock.  I  don't  mean  them  shcop  to 
be  overdriven  and  get  heated.* 

*  A^ery  well,'  replied  Brail.  '  I  shall  want  some  money  to  pay 
the  toll-bars.' 

My  father  threw  some  silver  on  the  table,  and  told  his  son  ta 
keep  the  change  and  get  himself  some  bread-and -cheese  and  a  glass 
of  beer  at  Clambeach. 

*  Thou'st  got  no  swootheart  to  buy  fairings  for  yet,  and  money 
only  gets  young  lads  into  trouble.' 

Not  a  muscle  changed  in  Brail's  face  as  he  took  up  the  silver, 
but  Mr.  Thurston  breaking  into  a  horse-laugh  and  roaring  out, 
*  Sweetheart  I  Ah,  ah  !  Don't  you  be  too  sure  on  that,  Mr.  Gedge,' 
Brail  turned  on  him  and  said  sharply,  *  I'll  thank  you  not  to 
make  jokes  at  my  expense,  Mr.  Thurston  ;'  and  marched  out  of  the 
room. 

*  .\h.  ah  !  he  had  you  there,  Thurston,'  laughed  my  father,  not 
ill-plctibed,  I  believe,  at  his  sou's  disiucliuatioa  to  let  other  folks 
than  himself  take  liberties  with  him. 

'  He's  a  touchy  customer,  Mr.  Gedge ;  how  you  can  put  np 
with  him  marvels  me.  He'll  get  the  better  of  you  yet  with  that 
temper.* 

The  man  looked  at  me  vindictively  as  he  spoke ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  *If  I'm  not  good-enough  company  for  your  brother  and  you,  I 
stand  all  right  with  your  father  ;'  and  he  assisted  himself  to  the 
spirits  on  the  table  unasked,  lor  Mr.  Thurston  was  never  shy,  and 
made  himself  quite  at  home  under  our  roof. 

*  Well,  Thurston,  what  ought  I  to  get  for  the  round  lot  to-mor- 
row ?'  naked  my  father,  reverting  to  the  shcop.  '  Mind,  Dorothy, 
you  mend  my  purse  here  ;  I  shnll  have  lots  o'  money  to  bring  home 
to-morrow.'  I  took  the  old  leathern  purse,  which  had  often  been 
to  fairs  and  markets  before,  and  left  my  father  and  his  guest  discuss- 
ing the  price  of  the  sheep. 

On  the  morrow,  Brail  was  up  and  on  the  road  by  sunrise.  I 
went  dov^m-stairs  at  daybreak  to  make  him  a  cup  of  tea  before  start- 
ing. It  was  pleasant  to  me  many  a  time  afterwards  to  recall  how- 
he  patted  me  on  the  head  as  I  stooped  down  to  button  his  gaiters, 
and  said  to  me,  '  Never  mind,  Dorry,  we'll  get  to  the  fair  to-morrow 
perhaps  ;  and  if  not,  save  otir  money  for  a  new  book  or  two.'  Then 
he  whistled  Rover,  his  dog,  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  set  off.  I  stood  at 
my  clianiber  window  and  watched  him  on  his  way,  until  both  shop- 
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were  lost  in  the  moming  mists  that  hung  over  the 
lent  fields. 

It  was  a  tedious  day  that  folloTred.  We  had  breakfasted  at 
seven  o'clock  (much  to  aunt  Craik's  gratification),  and  my  father 
set  oat  for  the  fair  soon  after.  I  well  rememher  his  parting  words, 
w  I  had  hereafter  reason  to  do.  What  a  strange  value  our  lightest 
speeches  sometimes  acquire  from  after  circumstances  1  Getting  up 
into  his  gig,  my  father  turned  to  me  and  said :  '  Thou  art  a  good 
little,  lass.  Dorry,  and  fond  of  thy  old  father^  I  think.  If  the  alieep 
sell  well,  I  mean  to  bring  thee  a  new  shawl  home,  and  a  beauty  too.* 

I  thanked  him,  but  secretly  wished  I  might  have  been  allowed 
to  choose  one  myself.  My  father's  taste  ran  rather  in  favour  of 
rainbow  tints  and  big  patterns,  and  be  expected  everj'body  to  agree 
with  him,  even  in  the  matter  of  shawls. 

'  Mind  thon  ain't  late  home  to-night,  Joshua,  whatever  ye  do,* 
cried  aunt  Craik  firom  the  kitchen  door,  *  There's  alius  such  a 
parcel  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  about  these  fair-times.  I'm  sure 
the  road  ain't  safe  after  dark,  with  the  newspapers  so  full  o*  robberies 
and  murders  as  they  are.     Pray  yo  toko  care  o'  yourself.' 

My  father  nodded  cheerily  to  his  sister,  called  out  to  Luttrell, 
the  shepherd,  to  run  and  open  the  gate,  gave  the  reins  a  shake,  and 
jolted  out  of  the  jard  in  the  old-fashioned  gig  in  which  he  had 
journeyed  np  to  market  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

*  Come,  don't  ye  stand  playing  there  with  that  dog,  Dorothy  ; 
we've  got  plenty  of  work  on  hand  ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  girl  daw- 
dling about  in  the  forenoon  wi'  the  house  all  o'  heaps.* 

Thus  admonished,  I  dismissed  Keeper  to  his  kennel  and  followed 
mj  annt  into  the  house. 

*  I  mean  to  see  if  we  can't  get  the  china  closet  cleaned  out  to- 
iay,*  continued  annt  Craik  as  soon  as  we  were  indoors.  *  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  we're  backwarder  wi'  our  May  cleaning  this  year 
than  ever  weVe  been  before.  There's  Mrs.  Quincey  tells  me  she's 
got  into  the  cellars  and  dairy,  and  we've  not  begun  of  oar  kitchens 
y«t.     I  never  see  this  house  in  such  a  state  at  fair-time  afore  !* 

80  aunt  Craik  and  I  turned  up  our  sleeves,  and  set  to  work  to 
wash  all  the  best  glass  and  china  in  the  establishment.  It  was  a 
labour  of  love  with  aunt  Craik,  who  set  great  store  by  the  family 
poroalain.  There  was  a  certain  set  of  teacups  and  saucers  which 
■he  would  on  no  acconnt  have  allowed  any  one  but  herself  to  wash, 
and  which  had  been  paid  the  high  compliment  of  being  never  used 
sinc«  they  first  took  np  their  abode  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  china 
closet.  There  was  a  second  set,  which  camo  out  only  on  festive 
occftftioDS,  and  which  always  caused  aunt  Craik  agonies  of  appre- 
bsQfion  for  its  safety  when  handled  by  visitors.  There  were  queer 
old  scent  jars  and  bottles,  and  lovely  shepherdesses  and  swains, 
that  had  roused  the  tenderest  affections  of  my  childhood. 
Tazu  a&aui,  Voi*.  VII.  F.a  You  XXVIL  (i 


'  Ah,  Dorotbj,  there's  pretty  chiney  mugs  !  You  don't  see  anch 
like  nowadays,*  said  my  auut  gravely ;  *  we  drank  hot  elder  wine 
out  of  'em,  I  recoUecks,  at  my  poor  father's  funeral;  and  there  ain't 
a  crack  in  one  of  'em  yet.' 

Amit  Craik  gazed  admiringly  at  the  quaint  little  mugs,  and  con- 
tinued, '  ^liod,  Dorothy,  they  are  to  be  nsed  on  my  bmial-day,  aud 
take  care  the  wine  isu  t  made  too  Lot,  or  you'll  ha?e  them  crack. 
It's  Hue  chiuey — &uer  than  they  makes  nowadays,  and  won't  bear 
rough  handling.' 

Next  it  was  a  teapot  that  evoked  aunt  Craik's  reminisuencea. 

*  For  goodness*  sake,  child,  mind  what  you're  about  with  that 
teapot !  That  was  poor  Craik*s  first  present  to  me  after  our  wed- 
diug.  He  brought  it  all  the  way  from  Lincoln  for  me,  one  assizes, 
when  he'd  been  summoned  on  the  jury  as  sat  on  that  Mrs.  Hackett 
as  cho]>ped  her  children's  heads  oS,  the  wretch !  I  can  see  Craik 
now,  poor  dear,  taking  the  chiney  pot  out  of  the  paper  it  was  wrapped 
in,  aud  slippLUg  half  a  pound  o'  the  best  mLX.ed  tea  inside.  Not  as 
be  drank  much  tea  himself,  for  he  wasn't  partial  tu  slops,  as  hu 
culled  'em,  but  would  have  his  beer  before  breaklast ;  and  beer  and 
rum  was  your  poor  uncle's  ruin.' 

Aunt  Craik  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  She  had 
touched  a  chord  which  stirred  sad  recollections  in  her  life.  She 
had  been  a  faithful  wife  through  nuich  sorrow  and  trial. 

'  Dorothy,'  she  began  suddenly,  with  unwonted  earnestness  ; 
'  never  marry  a  man  fond  of  drink  !  You  may  think  to  better  him. 
but  you  can't.  I've  gone  through  such  trouble  in  my  life  through 
Vho  drink,  that  I'd  sooner  lay  thee  out  for  thy  grave  than  wed  thee 
to  a  drunkard,' 

The  speaker's  trembling  hands  aud  voice  testiEed  to  the  sln- 
cprily  of  her  words.  Poor  aunt  Craik  ;  no  wonder  she  was  irritable 
:it  times  ;  she  had  known  troubles  such  as  sour  the  best  and  gentlest 
itf  women. 

Released  from  household  labours  after  dinner,  I  betook  myself  to 
:ny  books  in  my  own  room.  But  my  thoughts  followed  Brail  and 
iiiyfathL«r  to  the  fair.  I  was  restless,  and  could  not  study;  so  I  had 
recourse  to  the  feminine  occupation  of  putting  my  drawers  neat. 
This  involved  the  pleasure  of  a  peep  at  my  ten  bright  sovereigns 
l)iug  snugly  in  a  corner  of  my  desk.  Were  they  really  destined 
inly  to  purchase  house-linen  ?  I  could  find  so  many  nicer  uses  for 
t!ium,  1  thought,  as  I  locked  them  up  again.  I  am  particular  in 
tecalliug  all  this  for  after  reasons.  Willi  the  destiny  of  these  gold 
{lieces  still  upon  my  mind,  I  descended  to  the  parlour  to  sew  until 
tea-time. 

It  must  have  been  five  o'clock,  and  the  shadow  of  the  apple- 
t :  ee  before  the  window  was  stretching  half  across  the  grass-plot,  when 
tbere  came  a  chck  at  the  garden  gate,  und  looking  up,  I  beheld,  to 
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py  gnrprise.  Brail  approucbing  the  house  in  haste.  But  my  sur- 
prise rhanped  to  terror  wlien  I  saw  his  face.  It  was  flushed  and 
(iiBonlered.  and  there  was  a  streak  of  blood  across  one  cheek.  I 
Laatcnofl  to  the  door.  He  met  me  in  the  passage,  and,  taking  me 
bj  the  arm,  led  me  back  into  the  parlour  in  silonce. 

*  Don't  make  a  noise,  or  we  shall  have  aunt  hero/  Brail  spoko 
io  a  low  voice,  but  with  an  air  of  strong  excitement. 

'  What  Las  happened  ?*  I  asked. 

*  What  I  have  often  told  yon  would  happen,*  said  my  brother, 
looking  at  me  stranfjely.  '  He's  done  it  at  hist,  Dorothy.  Father's 
prit  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  work  to-day.  He  struck  mo  this 
afternoon  in  a  public  street,  before  a  whole  crowd  of  people.' 

'  No,  Brail !  It  isn't  posaiblu  that  father — *  I  stopped,  faint 
and  trembling. 

My  brother  went  on  :    *  1*11  tell  you  it  all — from  first  to  last. 

Don't  stop  me  till  I've  done.     He  was  standing  along  with  some  of 

onr  nejghbonra  in  front  of  the  King's  Arms,  jnst  before  dinner,  when 

I  came  up  with  a  Leicestershire  grazier,  who  bad  been  bidding  for 

oar  sheep.     He  and  father  couldn't  agree  aboat  the  price  for  some 

time,  bnt  at  last  they  made  a  bargain,  and  we  went  in  to  the  inn 

and  settled  accounts.    Coming  out  again,   the  grazior  asked  if  I 

wasn't  going  to  dine  with  them  at  the  market  ordinary.     "Not 

be,  indeed,"  says  father.   "  he's  got  to  vralk  back  again  to  Sea 

Marsh,  and  the  sooner  he's  off  the  better."    At  that  I  said  nothing, 

bat  turned  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  I  expect,  for  the  stranger  said, 

with  a  laugh,  "  So  so^  young  man,  you're  one  of  the  sort  that  wants 

holding  in  with  a  tight  curb,  eh?"     And  then  father  began  to  tell 

i       him  he  was  right — that  I  was  proud-spirited,  obstinate-tempered, 

ftod  all  the  rest — the  old  story  over  again,  until  I  couldn't  bear  it 

'      icy  longer,  so  told  him  that  if  it  was  so,  it  was  his  fault  and 

I      nobody  else's.     He  swore  at  me  then,  and  said  he  would  give  me 

a  horsewliipping  if  it  wasn't  for  the  disgrace  and  the  public  street 

I       we  8too<l  in ;    and  others  joined  in,  some   taking  part  for,    some 

^^gainat,  me,  until  at  last,  burning  with  shame,  I  called  ont  that 

^Mre  couldn't  either  of  us  be  more  disgraced  than  we  were  already, 

^^tnd  that  I  would  as  soon  be  horsewhipped  as  stand  there  listening 

\      to  him.      At  that  my  father  took  me  at  my  word,  and  raising  his 

whip  dealt  a  blow  at  mo  which,  thank  Goil,  I  didn't  return,  thongh 

^^toT  a  moment  my  blood  was  up,  and  a  dovil  was  at  my  ear  whis- 

^hering  me  to  do  so.     I  shall  hear  the  jeers  of  those  folks,  Dorry, 

"  and  feel  that  blow  on  my  ch<»ck  till  my  dnng  day.' 

He  sat  writhing  under  that  bitter  recollection,     ^Vhat  could  'T* 
say?     There  was  no  comfort  to  be  givpu  here. 

'  Wliere  did  you  lea^e  father?'   I  asked  at  length,  falteringly. 

*  At  the  King's  Arms.     Thurston  was  present,  and  lots  o*  tho 
ars  too.     I  could  hear  some  of  them  crying  shame  on  me. 
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and  I  started  off  like  a  hunted  cur  right  through  the  crowd,  and 
never  stopped  till  I'd  got  clear  of  the  town.  As  I  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Clam,  I'd  a  mind  to  throw  myself  into  the  river, 
and  put  an  end  to  it  then  and  there.' 

'Hnsh,  Brail!'  I  whispered. 

He  wiped  his  cheekj  put  on  his  hat,  and  got  up. 

'  I've  some  business  to  attend  to  this  afternoon/  he  said 
hurriedly.      '  I  shan't  want  any  tea.     Don't  wait.* 

'Business,  Brail  !    What  business?*  I  asked. 

'  0,  nothing  very  particular — I  mean  I  have  to  go  down  to  the 
far  close  and  fetch  up  the  young  beast.  I  must  be  off  at  once. 
They're  to  be  sold  to-morrow.  By  the  way,  I  wish  you'd  lend  me 
your  keys  a  minute.  I've — IVe  mislaid  mine,  and  yours  fit  my 
drawers.  I  mu^t  wash  and  put  on  cleau  things.*  He  pointed  to 
the  stains  of  blood  upon  hia  shirt  and  collar. 

That  he  shoidd  wish  to  remove  tho  traces  of  hia  father's  vio- 
lence was  natural,  but  there  was  something  that  diarjuieted  mo  in 
his  speech  and  manner.  I  handed  him  the  keys,  which  he  took 
without  raising  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  quitted  the  room.  J 

Left  to  myself,  I  sat  and  pictured  wth  keen  shame  the  dia-  ^ 
graceful  scene  that  had  taken  place  at  Clambeach.  What  effect 
would  this  last  act  of  tyranny  have  on  Brail  ?  Sitting  there,  turn- 
ing his  words  over  in  my  mind,  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  my 
bedroom  overhead  quietly  opened,  and  footsteps  cross  the  floor. 
The  next  minute  I  heard  Brail's  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs.  Ho 
came  down  (]uick!y,  two  steps  at  a  time.  He  just  opened 
the  parlour  door,  threw  the  keys  on  the  table,  and  vanished.  I 
don't  lu)ow  what  impelled  me  to  do  it,  but  as  I  saw  him  hasten- 
ing down  the  garden  path,  I  threw  open  the  window  and  cried  out, 
'  Brail,  come  back  !' 

He  turned,  and  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

'Come  back,  Brail!'  I  repeated  eaniestly. 

He  advanced  to  the  window,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

The  strange  fancy,  presentiment,  or  whatever  it  was  that  a 
moment  before  had  possessed  me,  deserted  me,  as  ho  calmly  in- 
quired, *  Well,  Dorry,  what  is  it?* 

'  I — I  wanted,  Brail,  to — to  put  some  sticking-plaster  on  your 
check,*  I  stammered.     *  Will  you  let  me  ?' 

*  Ay,  Dorry,  I  won't  say  thee  nay,  if  it's  thy  wish.* 
My  cheeks  burned  with  the  equivocation  I  had  been  guilty  of, 

but  Brail  looked  calm  and  composed.  I  got  my  work-box,  and  cut 
the  plaster. 

*  If  the  wound  mends  quickly,  Dorry,  I  shall  think  it's  thy  hand 
that  healed  it,*  said  Brail  slowly,  when  I  had  placed  the  plaster  on 
his  cheek ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  quickly  from  me,  and  in 
another  minute  had  passed  through  the  garden  gate,  and  was  gone. 
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Now,  from  the  moment  wlieu  Bruil  disappeared  through  the  garden- 
gate,  the  restlessness  of  mind  that  had  been  upon  me  all  the  after- 
noon increased  tenfold.  As  the  evening  wore  on  there  was  a  dofinito 
cause  of  anxiety  in  his  prolonged  absence-  It  communicated  itself 
ere  long  to  other  persons  in  the  house  besides  myself. 

'  I  can*t  make  out  what's  keepin'  the  young  measter  so  long/ 
remarked  old  Luttrell  the  shepherd,  as  seated  by  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  he  smoked  his  pipe»  with  an  eye  on  the  house-clock  which 
ticked  away  soberly  in  the  comer,  *  He  ought  to  ha'  been  back 
from  Clambeach  long  aforo  this.' 

Without  informing  Luttrell  that  my  brother  had  returned  from 
the  fair  some  four  hours  ago,  1  intimated  my  anxiety  at  his  present 
absence.  As  Brail  had  both  entered  and  quitted  the  houao  by  the 
front  door,  I  believed  that  no  one  but  myself  was  aware  of  his  sudden 
appearance,  or  the  state  in  which  be  had  rotumod  home. 

*  Thope  nothink's  gone  wrong  wi'  the  sheep,'  continued  Luttrell. 
*  I  don't  think  much  o'  tnistin*  young  men  at  fair-times.  Folks  gets 
8-t«lkin'  an*  gossipin'  to  you,  and  there's  a  glass  here  wi'  one  friend 
and  a  glass  there  wi*  another,  and  standin'  about  at  road-side  publics 
tiU  your  sheep  gets  half  a  mile  a-head  on  the  road,  and  strays  the 
Lord  knows  where.  I  know  what  fair-times  is  as  well  as  anybody. 
I  wish  rd  as  many  pounds  in  my  pockets,  miss,  as  I've  taken  sheep 
up  to  our  sheep-fair.  I'm  afraid,  however,  as  something*s  gone  wrong 
(his  time.* 

It  was  the  same  in  the  parlour.  Aunt  Craik  was  full  of  gloomy 
prognostications,  and  knitted  away  furiously,  as  she  did  whenever 
she  was  disturbed  in  mind. 

'  People  never  will  listen  to  advice.  You  heard  me  warn  your 
father  not  to  be  late,  Dorothy,  didn't  you  ?  Brail's  but  a  lad,  and 
I  could  excuse  him  being  late  at  fair-time  once  in  a  way ;  but  your 
father  at  his  time  o'  life  ought  to  know  better.  If  he's  got  a  penny 
in  his  pocket  to-night,  I'll  warrant  he's  got  a  hundred  and  forty 
pound.  ^Vnd  to  thiuk  of  him  being  out  in  them  lonesome  roads 
between  here  and  Clambeach  town  wi'  all  that  money  about  him. 
It's  tempting  Providence,  that's  what  it  is.  Lor',  Dorothy,  there's 
the  dog  howling  again !  Surely  to  goodness  nothing's  going  to 
happen !' 

Annt  Craik  laid  down  her  knitting  as  sho  spoke,  and  stared  at 
me  with  the  fnll  force  of  her  spectacles. 

'  Keeper  often  howls  at  night  when  there's  a  moon,  aunt.  I 
'think  there  tc<t4i  a  new  moon  last  week.' 

I  thought  to  divert  aunt  Craik  by  this  adroit  allusion  to  the 
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moon,  for  sBeli'as  very  learned  in  the  matter  of  its  qnarlers,  charges, 
and  eclipses,  and  always  carried  an  almanac  in  her  pocket,  where- 
with 8he  made  abstruse  calculations  as  to  the  time  when  the  hens 
■would  *  come  off/  or  the  cow  calve,  or  the  currant- wine  be  ready  to 
be  bottled.  But  to-night  the  device  took  uo  ctleutt  and  without  even 
volunteering  any  prophetic  announcemeuts  as  to  the  weather,  she 
continued  : 

'Moon  or  no  moon,  Dorothy,  I  don't  like  to  hear  a  dog  howl 
like  that.  Folks  may  say  it's  the  cold,  or  the  moonshine,  or  their 
collars  as  hurts  'em,  or  what  not ;  hut  all  I  know  is,  that  the  very 
night  your  poor  dear  mother  was  took  for  death,  the  dog  in  the  back- 
yard howled  forty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  as  hung  over  her  bed- 
head, and  I  heard  it  down  the  chimney  as  plainly  as  I  heard  that 
dog  just  now.* 

But  before  the  evening  was  over  aunt  Graik's  anxiety  had  assumed 
another  phase,  a  more  disquieting  one  to  mo.  When  the  clock  struck 
ten,  and  neither  her  brother  nor  her  nephew  had  appeared,  her  gar- 
rulity ceased.  Layin^r  down  her  knittinj:;,  she  sat  with  folded  hands 
and  spoke  not  a  word.  I  would  rather  a  hundred  times  have  hoard 
her  continue  her  tales  of  highway-robbery  and  omens  and  waminga, 
than  see  her  sit  there  listening  with  that  fixed  face.  Eleven  o^clock 
passed,  and  they  came  not.  Where  was  Brail '?  \M3at  could  have 
delayed  my  father  till  this  hour '?  I  never  knew  him  so  late  when 
he  had  money  to  briuff  home  with  him.  The  sum  he  had  received 
to-day  was  considerable.  Aunt's  words  pointed  to  terrible  possi- 
bilities. Suppose  ho  had  beun  waylaid  and —  No,  I  could  not  follow 
oat  the  idea ;  but  the  terror  it  had  evuked  remained  with  me,  and 
made  me  tremble  from  heud  to  foot. 

The  clock  in  the  comer  was  pointing  to  twelve  when  I  thought 
I  heard  a  distant  cry,  far  off  and  faint,  and  suddenly  ceasing.  I 
rose,  and  approaching  the  window  drew  back  the  curtains.  The 
garden  was  so  light  under  the  moon  that  I  could  see  the  petals  of 
the  blossom  on  the  apple-tree  Haltering  down  like  snow-flakes  in.  the 
night  wind.  The  cry  was  not  repeated,  but  I  could  hear  the  sound 
of  wheels.  Aunt  Craik  heard  it  also,  and  said  as  much.  A  vehicle 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  house,  so  rapidly  that  the  driver,  who- 
ever he  was,  was  endangering  his  neck  by  his  speed.  We  ooold 
plainly  hear  the  horse's  hoofs  riii^^iucr  on  the  earth.  I  ran  out  into 
the  garden,  and  there  in  the  niounlight  beheld  a  gig  approaching 
the  house  at  a  furious  rate,  the  luirstt's  hoofs  striking  sparks  from 
the  flints.  As  it  drew  neur  I  recognised  my  father's  gig  and  old 
gray  horse ;  but  to  my  horror  I  saw  that  the  gig  was  empty. 
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Chapter  VIT. 
a  tehiublk  uiscoveby. 

Tub  first  thonght  that  occurred  to  mo  on  beholding  tho  gig  re- 
turn  home  as  I  have  described  was  that  ray  father  had  left  Clam* 
beach  in  a  Btute  of  iutoxication,  and  met  %vitb  some  accident  on  Hr' 
road.  Once  before  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  gig  coming  honit* 
from  market,  and  had  been  thrown  ont,  without  farther  injnr}*  than 
a  few  braises.  But  to-night  the  state  in  which  his  horso  had 
arrived,  and  that  distant  cry  I  had  heard,  created  far  more  serious 
apprehensions.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  out  on  the  road,  accom- 
panied by  Luttrell  and  one  of  the  farm  laboarers.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  down  tho  lane  when  I  beheld  a.  dark  heap  lying  on  the 
road  before  us  in  the  moonlight. 

Stretched  on  the  roud  in  the  midst  of  several  things  that  hiul 
fallen  from  his  gig  (amongst  others  my  new  shawl,  dyed  with  a 
crimson  stain)  lay  my  father,  bleeding  and  insensible.  I  bent  over 
hun  in  the  moonlight,  and  beheld  a  great  gash  on  his  forehead,  from 
which  the  blood  was  flowing.  I  thonght  he  was  dead,  and  gave  ii 
cry  that  startled  the  night  and  sent  an  owl  hooting  from  out  the 
copse  by  the  roa<lside. 

But  he  was  not  dea<l.  When  we  bad  conveyed  him  home  and 
laid  him  on  his  bed,  I  placed  my  band  upon  his  heart ;  it  was  still 
beating.  I  knew,  though,  that  unless  we  had  aid  quickly  it  would 
soon  cease  to  beat.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  Clani- 
beaoh  for  a  doctor,  and  through  four  long  hours  of  terrible  bus- 
penso  annt  Croik  and  I  awaited  his  return,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  my  father  breathe  his  last. 

'  Dorothy,'  said  aunt  Craik,  as  she  sat  crying  by  his  bedside, 
*  there's  been  foul  pluy  here.  Thy  father  has  been  robbed.  I'vn 
tnraed  out  his  pockets,  and  the  money*8  all  gone — every  shilling  of 
it.  This  is  the  work  o^  somebody  who  knew  thy  father  had  taken 
moDey  this  day.' 

The  doctor's  words  confirmed  my  aunt's  opinion.  The  wounds 
upon  my  father's  head,  he  said,  were  not  of  a  character  such  as 
would  proceed  from  a  fall  from  his  gig,  or  from  an  ordinary  accident. 
They  had  evidently  been  inflicted  with  some  blunt  weapon,  such  as 
a  hedgestakc'  or  bludgeon,  and  the  most  serious  one  of  all  had  pro* 
bably  been  dealt  from  behind.  There  was  every  evidence,  as  far  afti 
medioal  testimony  went,  to  show  that  a  savage  attack  ha«l  been  made 
upon  my  father's  life,  and  grave  reasons  for  doubling  whether  bo 
would  ever  recover. 

But  terrible  as  were  those  first  hoars  of  suspense,  during  which 
my  father  lay  upon  his  bed,  hovering  between  life  and  death,  there 

a  deeper,  a  more  unendurable  misery  reserved  for  the  hoars  to 
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come.  MornSig  dawiied,  and  Brail  had  not  returnetf.  Ttie  anxiety 
which  his  absence  had  first  created  waa  now  deepening  into  a  miser- 
able conviction  that  he  would  never  retom  again.  The  day  wore  on, 
and  no  tidings  of  him  were  received.  Aunt  Craik  grew  alarmed, 
and  Bent  a  mcasengcr  over  to  Clambeach,  who  only  brought  back  the 
story  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  my  father  in  front  of  the 
King's  Arms.  As  she  heard  the  sad  details  of  that  wreti;hed  scono, 
my  aunt  turned  very  white,  and  I  thought  she  would  have  dropped 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  I  had  never  seen  her  show  such  emotion  in 
my  life. 

All  that  day  I  never  quitted  my  father's  bedside,  but  towards 
evening  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  old-fashioned 
bureau  where  I  kept  my  books  and  other  treasures  was  open.  I 
hastily  examined  it,  and  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  money  I  kept 
there  was  gone.  The  sheet  of  writing-paper  in  which  the  gold  had 
been  ^Tapped  was  folded  u]]  and  laid  in  its  usual  place,  but  the  ten 
bright  pieces  had  been  withdrawn^  1  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  my  sight.  There  was  only  one  person  who  could  have 
taken  it — the  person  who  had  had  my  keys  since  I  waa  last  there 
myself.  I  stood  for  a  moment  utterly  confounded.  Then  the  tears 
welled  up  into  my  eyes,  and  I  cj*ied,  *  0  Brail,  to  take  it  like  this  ! 
How  gladly  would  I  have  given  you  every  penny  I  have  !* 

I  do  not  remember  how  the  other  miaerablo  discoveries  that  fol- 
lowed became  known  to  me.  That  time  grows  dark  again  as  I  try 
to  look  back  into  it.  Within  the  next  few  days  I  discovered  that 
suspicion  rested  upon  my  brother  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  attack 
upon  my  father.  At  first  I  paid  no  heed  to  these  rumours,  but 
treated  them  as  monstrous  inventions ;  but  gradually  they  acquired 
a  terrible  consistency,  and,  ignore  them  as  I  might,  they  were  gain- 
ing credence  amongst  our  neighbours,  and  assuming  the  form  of 
substantial  accusations,  not  unsupported  by  formidable  evidence. 

There  was  the  quarrel  between  my  father  and  brother,  witnessed 
by  a  score  of  persons,  in  the  streets  of  Clambeach.  There  was  the 
•well-known  ill-feeling  that  existed  between  Mr.  Oedge  and  his  son. 
This  was  enough  to  prove  the  animus.  For  collateral  evidence, 
there  was  the  suspicious  absence  of  my  brother,  and,  worst  of  all. 
the  discovery  of  u  silk  handkerchief  stained  with  blood  and  marked 
with  his  initials,  which  bad  been  found  fiung  in  a  ditch  near  the  spot 
where  my  father  was  discovered.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  upon 
aunt  Craik's  face  when  the  handkerchief  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
constable  from  Clambeach,  who  asked  if  she  recognised  it  as  her 
nephew's. 

*  I  sha'n't  answer  no  such  questions  to  you,  nor  none  else,*  she 
replied  sharply,  'May  be  I  do,  may  be  I  don't.  If  folks  would 
mind  their  ovm  business  and  leave  other  people's  alone,  it  would  look 
bettor  of  'em,  I  think.     I've  got  uo  time  to  waste,  wi'  the  week's 
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Uking  on  hand  and  my  poor  brother  lying  yonder  helpless  as  a  babe, 
ind  so  ril  wish  you  good-morning;'  and  aunt  Craik  turned  her  back 
OQ  the  official,  and  plunged  her  hands  afresh  into  the  dough  she  was 
kseading  for  the  oven.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  she  scarcely  opened 
her  lips,  and  she  looked  worn  out  and  ill  long  ere  night  arrived. 

Bat  a  further  trial  awaited  aunt  Craik  yet.  I  was  sitting  by 
my  father's  bedside  at  evening,  when  she  entered  the  room  with  au 
totaled  face,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  her  down-stairs. 

'  Look,  Dorothy,  look  !'  she  gasped,  handing  me  a  local  news- 
paper as  soon  as  we  reached  the  parlour;  'I  can't  make  it  oat. 
What  is  it  ?     Road  it,  child,  read  it !' 

With  trembling  fingers  she  pointed  to  a  paragraph  which  ran  as 
follows : 

•  The  Highway  Robbery  in  Clamubach  Marsh. — From  cir- 
eamstancea  that  have  recently  transpired  some  light  has  been  thrown 
00  this  shocking  occurrence,  which  has  created  such  a  painful  sensn- 
tioD  throaghont  our  Marsh  District.  There  now  appears  too  much 
nason  to  fear  thai  the  perpetrator  of  the  diabolical  crime  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  life  was  so  nearly 
sacrificed  by  the  ruffianly  attack  committed  on  the  night  of  the  sheep- 
liir.  It  is  well  known  that  the  father  and  son  were  not  upon  good 
terms,  and  that  a  violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  them  that 
Tcry  day  in  a  public  street.  There  are  persons  (present  on  that 
oeeasiou)  who  state  that  the  son  was  heard  to  utter  very  violent  sen- 
tuD^ts  against  his  father.  It  is  supposed  the  young  mau  has  ab- 
sconded with  a  largo  sum  of  money  which  bis  father  had  received 
that  day.  As  the  money  consisted  partly  of  banknotes,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  miscreant  who  stands 
suspected  of  the  double  crime  of  robbery  and  attempted  parricide.' 

I  read  these  terri1)lo  words  to  the  end,  and  then  gazed  at  aunt 
Craik  in  speechless  misery. 

'  O  Lord,  O  Lord !'  cried  the  poor  old  lady,  sinking  into  a  chair 
aod  wringing  her  hands,  '  I've  always  feared  the  lad  would  come  to 
barm  !  O  Dorothy,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We're  ruined  and  dis- 
graced.    I'll  never  hold  up  my  bead  any  more.' 

The  tears  ran  down  aunt  Craik's  cheeks  as  she  rocked  herself  to 
ftod  fro. 

'  Aunt,  yon  do  not — you  cannot — think  Brail  guilty  !*  I  cried. 
'  This  in  a  wicked  invention,  FSrail  never  hurt  a  hair  of  my  father's 
bead.     Yon  cau*t  belioTc  this  cruel  story.' 

'  Nay,  Uss,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  believe.  I  never  told 
Ihee,  Doiotby,  of  something  as  happened  the  day  as  thy  poor  father 
naa  waylaid  and  nigh  murdered.  I  was  laying  out  my  linen  to 
dry  on  the  orchard-hedge  that  very  atlemoon,  when  I  see  some  one 
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oome  oat  o*  our  front  garden-gate  and  mn  along  the  hedge-aide  to- 
wards tbe  road.  If  I  hadn't  ha'  believed  that  Brail  was  up  at  the 
fair,  I  should  Lave  uuid  for  sartiu  it  was  him;  but,  thinks  I,  it's 
young  Dickinson  come  to  bring  back  the  pipkin  I  lent  his  mother  last 
week,  and  I  shouldn't  ha'  troubled  myself  more  about  it  if  I'd  seen 
no  more.  But  just  as  the  young  man  comes  up  to  the  little  holt  by 
the  roadside,  he  jumps  over  the  hedge  and  cuts  a  groat  stick  off  one 
of  the  yonng  ash-trees,  and  then  he  goes  farther  into  the  holt, 
never  comes  out  again  on  this  side,  though  I  watched  some  time 
Bee  him  again.  I  couldn't  get  it  out  o'  my  head  that  it  was  Brail 
had  just  seen,  and  when  I  got  back  into  the  house,  I  went  straight 
up  to  hid  room,  and  sure  enough  there  I  found  a  pair  of  dirty  boots 
on  the  floor,  and  tha  gaiters  as  he*d  worn  that  day  to  go  up  to 
fair  in,  and  ever  since  I've  been  troubled  to  know  what  he  sho 
come  back  in  that  secret  way  for,  though  I  never  named  it  to  %h 
Dorothy,' 

I  listened  with  anxiety,  well  knowing  that  it  was  no  other  than 
Brail  my  aimt  had  seen,  and  feeling  that  his  conduct  had  laid  him 
open  to  Buspiciona  loo  dreadful  to  be  spoken  aloud. 

*  Ah,  wo  need  never  show  our  faces  before  our  neighbours  again!* 
cried  aunt  Craik  forlornly.  •  We'll  be  the  talk  of  the  country  round. 
Oar  good  name's  gone,  Dorothy,  now  they've  got  us  in  the  news- 
papers.' And  for  days  to  come  aunt  Craik  went  about  the  house  with 
a  most  dejected  and  humiliated  air. 
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"Weeks  passed  away  and  we  received  no  tidings  of  my  brother. 
The  terrible  charge  against  him  gained  credibility  from  his  unea 
plained   absence.      It   wrung  my  heart   to  think   he  should  k< 
silence — above  all  with  me.     As  aunt  Craik  had  predicted,  we  wi 
talked  about  in  every  household  round,  and  rumour  so  mi 
and  distorted  facts  that  Sea- Bank  Farm  was  soon  notorions  tl 
out  tlie  Fen  Country. 

One  person  alone  could  have  cleared  up  the  mystery,  and  pointed 
out  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  :  that  person  was  my  father.  But, 
ftlas,  there  was  now  no  hope  of  receiving  enlightenment  from  him  ! 
The  injuries  he  had  received  that  fatal  night  had  affected  his  brain  ; 
the  past  was  a  blank  to  him.  He  had  emerged  from  a  sick  bed  with 
the  intellect  of  a  child,  but  with  the  face  and  figure  of  an  old  man. 

And  now  from  this  time  a  deep  and  heavy  gloom  ovefoast  my 
life  for  many  months  to  come.  'To  load  out  my  father  into  the 
garden  in  summer,  and  there  under  the  apple-tree  Bee  him  piio  a 
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MfDole  satia&ction  (rom  the  wormtJi  of  the  sun's  beams  ;  to  sit  by 
his  lidc  in  winter,  uud  behold  him  wutchiD^  the  Hteam  from  the 
faetUo  or  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  with  childish  interest;  to  soothe 
Us  initafade  fancies,  and  dispel  the  fitrange  illusions  that  haunted 
htm  at  times, — these  were  henceforth  the  occupations  of  my  life. 
He  was  generally  docile  with  me,  but  he  rarely  knew  the  hand  that 
aaiilered  to  his  wants.  It  was  a  thorough  wintry  deadness;  a 
•onplete  torpor  of  mind  and  body. 

Upon  aont  Craik  had  devolved  the  management  of  bneiness. 
Aided  by  Luke  Luttrell,  the  old  shepherd,  who  had  lived  in  the 
fiunily  forty  years,  she  reeolved  to  carry  on  the  farm,  in  order  '  to 
keep  house  and  home  toji^ether/  as  she  snid. 

*  What  would  become  on  us  all  if  we  were  turned  out  of  the  old 
place,  Dorothy  ?  There  ain't  ranch  laid  by  in  the  bank.  Brother 
iMhna  vaan't  a  saving  man.'  She  always  spoke  of  my  father  now 
in  the  past  tense,  as  though  he  were  already  in  his  grave.  '  He 
Via  always  too  easy  by  half.  Qo,  day;  oome,  day;  he  never  troubled 
hoMelf  as  long  as  there  was  a  dinner  in  the  pot,  as  often  I've  told 
lam,  poor  dear  !* 

Annt  Craik  made  the  above  remark  as  we  sat  by  the  fireside  one 
evening.  Michaelmas-day  was  approaching,  and  we  wore 
ig  ways  and  means  with  regard  to  the  rent. 

*  Poor  Craik  alius  said  I  was  as  good  as  a  man  at  farming  any 
day,'  continued  my  aunt,  in  pursuance  of  the  subject.  *  I'm  sure 
jmar  poor  father  would  often  ha'  done  well  to  take  my  advice  in 
Ida  business.  I  knew  them  young  heifers  he  bought  last  spring 
VDuld  never  do  no  good ;  poor  starved  things  they  was,  not  worth 
the  oil-cake  and  good  feed  as  was  given  *em.  Craik  seldom  bought 
stook  wi'ont  taking  my  opinion ;  for  he  always  told  folks  I  was  as 
foad  a  judge  as  he  was.' 

As  uncle  Craik  had  failed  in  business,  and  got  all  his  affairs 
kio  a  state  of  inextricable  muddle  before  he  died,  I  did  not  see  that 
this  was  very  encouraging.  But  of  oonrse  I  did  not  make  the  ob- 
■erration. 

'  Now,  Dorothy,  T  think  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  ^one 
VkU  be  for  you  to  write  to  our  landlord,  and  tell  him  liow  things 
Tianil  Consideriu'  as  the  land  has  been  in  the  family  for  three- 
•core  years  or  more,  and  seein'  as  how  your  poor  father  has  been 
itnirk  down  by  the  visitation  of  the  Lord,  so  to  speak,  I  think  ho 
won't  mind  waitin'  a  Utile  for  his  rent.  Write  him  a  proper  letter, 
By  dear.  You  have  a  nice  way  wi'  your  pen,  and  would  do  more  by 
iLiD  tan  minutes  than  I  should  by  parleyiu'  all  dtiy.' 

This  diniculty  got  over,  my  aunt  plucked  up  her  spirits,  and 
Was  Ut  inform  me  of  the  ways  in  which  she  intended  to  make 
by  the  farm.     But  though  her  active  mind  Ibuod  plenty  of 
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occupation  just  noW|  there  were  moments  when  she  keenly  foil  the 
disgrace  that  attached  to  our  position.  Aunt  Cralk  had  got  it  into 
her  head  that  her  neighhonrH  shunned  her  at  market  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  one  who  prided  herself  on  the  family  respectahility  and  the 
consideration  she  met  with  from  her  neighhours,  this  waa  a  hard 
trial. 

'  I  see  ^Irs.  Dickinson  turn  away  her  head  last  Sunday  momin' 
as  I  come  out  o'  chapel,'  said  aunt  Craik  hitterly,  one  night  as  we 
sat  at  supper.  '  I  could  excuse  some  people,  because  it's  their 
ignorance ;  but  Susan  Dicki'son's  had  schooHn*,  and  was  invited  to 
my  weddin',  and  had  a  green-silk  spencer  given  her  by  my  poor 
mother,  and  she's  always  ready  enough  to  borrow  my  brass  pan  for 
boiliii'  up  her  fruit  in  preservin*  time,  or  to  send  for  barm  when 
runs  short  on  bakin'-day;  and  I've  always  been  a  good  neighbour 
her  and  never  refused  her,  however  it  might  put  mc  about.  She's 
the  kst  as  ought  to  turn  against  me,  and  I  feel  it,  Dorothy,  I  do  ^^ 
and  aunt  Craik'a  voice  shook,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  i^M 
she  related  this  proof  of  the  world's  altered  demeanour  toward^ 
as. 

Perhaps  I  could  have  borne  this  change  philosophically  mysell^| 
but  it  pained  me  to  see  how  it  affected  my  aunt.     She  seldom  wen^ 
to  chapel,  alleging  the  roads  got  worse  every  winter;  and  she  made 
short  work  of  her  visits  to  market,  and  never  stayed  to  chat  wit^H 
old  friuuds  or  leam  the  news.     She  was  sure  wo  were  in  bad  odoul^ 
and  *  Sarah  Craik  was  not  the  ivoman,'  as  she  said,  '  to  seek  from 
others  whfit  was  her  lawful  due.'     Of  Brail  she  never  spoke.     '^^'I^H 
last  time  I  had  mentioned  bis  name  she  had  burst  out  crying,  anl^ 
said,  *  Lord  ha*  mercy  on  his  soul,  Dorry !'  as  solemnly  as  if  she 
had  been  his  judge  delivering  sentence;  and  she  begged  me  never  t^ 
name  him  more.     I  never  did  ;  but  O,  the  pain  and  grief  to  keep  fl^| 
my  sad  thoughts  to  myself !     What  wretched  hours  I  spent,  trying 
to  account  for  his  silence !     Whether  ho  waa  living  or  dead  I  knew 
not.     It  was  cruel  to  cut  him8elf  off  from  us  thus;  to  sever  tbfl 
close  ties  that  had  existed  between  us  since  our  birth,  and  withoa^ 
a  word  of  explanation.     Many  a  night  did  I  cry  myself  to  sleep, 
thinking  of  my  lost  twin-brother ;  and  there  were  moments  when 
was  even  tempted  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  being  ashaiaf 
to  make  his  existence  known  even  to  me. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  a  second  year  had  rolled  by,  and  tb< 
aa  event  occurred  which  removed  at  least  some  portion  of  the  miser- 
able anxiety  that  embittered  my  life.  fl 

One  summer's  afternoon  I  sat  with  my  father  under  the  apple^ 
tree,  sewing  whilst  he  slept,  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  looking  up  from  my  work,  saw  a  stranger  standing  in  tho  gar- 
den-path, with  an  air  of  uncertainly  as  to  whether  he  should  advanc 
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n1  nnproaohed  bim.     He  was  a  tall  well-made 

rut.  complesuon.     It  needed  not  the  brass 

!    :  short  pea-jacket  to  tell  mo  lua  calling. 

^v^ttcn  in  his  figure  and  face.    He  made 

bow,  ftiil  said,  in  a  deep  hut  pleasant  voice,  *  I 

iOfr;  I  anj  speaking  to  Miss — Misa  Dorothy  Gedge, 

10 tinned : 

<>t  mistaken.     May  I  ask  to  speak  to  you 
I,  if  yoti  please?' 

Tj.'   from  my  brother!*   I  exclaimed,   rushing 

.  ioii  ;   and  then  checking  myself,  I  added : 

ivui,  but — but  I  have  a  brother  who  has  been  away 

H\u\  —And  I  thought — *  I  was  ashamed  at  my  pre- 

siiA  sttiod  in  confusion. 

"'a  Godgo,'  said  the  stranger,  coming  to  my 

— i  my  business ;  but  what  I've  got  to  say  had 

t  v'hi  alone,  I  think.     Can  we   step  indoors  for  a 

I  i  L«  stranger  looked  at  my  father,  who  was  quietly 

filJ.i-Tv-  me,  and  I  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

i*i  soon  told,*  began  the  seaman,  as  soon  as  the 

rloBed.    '  My  name  is  Mark  Fleetwood ;  I  am  first 

itiitn  emigrant  ship,  and  I  spend  most  of  my  time 

I    from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other.     You 

|»l:u'r,  Miss  Gedgij :  it   is  at  his  request  I  am  here 

li7i'  and  well,  and  sends  yon  this.' 

u  trembling  hand  to  take  the  scrap  of  paper  pre- 
ir.  was  dated  Sydney  several  mouths  back,  and  Gon- 
dii : 


tow  if  you  still  care   to   hear  whether  I  am  alive 
tihy :  but  I  send  this  by  a  friend  who  has  promised  lo  let 
l/im  still  live.    It  will  be  something  to  see  any  one 
m  bay  a  word  to  me  about  the  place  that  should  have 
and  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends. 

'B.  or 

Not  another  word  to  satisfy  all  the  anxieties 
H>  longing  solicitude  and  afFection  the  well-known 
-voked.  I  crumpled  up  the  paper  in  my  hand,  and, 
[er's  presence,  bent  down  my  head  and  cried, 
irnt  was  too  much  for  me. 
i(9.  don't  give  way.  I  didn't  think  that  bit  of  paper, 
i«d  half  round  the  world  on  purpose  to  put  into  your 
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hixids,   was  going  to  set  a  woman^a  tears  flowing,  or  may  be  T 
wouldn't  have  been  bo  ready  to  bring  it.    If  it  contains  bad  news,  ]^ 
can  only  say  I'm  sorry  I  was  made  its  bearer.'  ^ 

There  was  sometLing  so  kind  and  sympathetic  in  the  stranger's 
voice  that  I  raised  my  head,  and  looldiig  up  at  him  throngh  mj 
tears,  said,  *  I  am  very  gratefal  to  yon  for  taking  the  trouble  UH 
bring  me  this.  I  am  afraid  it  Las  caused  you  to  come  far  out  of 
your  way.  It  does  not  coutaiu  bad  news  exactly;  but — bat — ' 
I  stopped,  for  I  knew  not  how  much,  or  whether  any  part,  of  my 
brother's  history  was  known  to  the  person  I  addressed,  and  I  feli_ 
afraid  to  proceed.  H 

*  My  hrother  ciiUh  yun  his  friend,*  I  added,  gaining  confidence 
from  the  honest  expression  of  the  eyes  that  were  gazing  at  me. 
*  WiU  you  tell  me  what  he  is  doing,  and  why  all  this  time  he- 
Again  I  stopped,  for  the  same  reason  as  before. 

*  I  don't  know  much  about  my  being  his  friend,  but  I  do  know 
that  he's  been  wntt','  answered  the  seaman  promptly.     *  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  brother,  Miss  Gedge,  I  should  have  been  lying 
the  bottum  of  Sydney  harbour  at  this  present  time,  I  guess, 
worked  his  passage  over  from  Liverpool  in  our  ship  some  three 
back,  as  you're  most  likely  aware,  and  when,  one  dark  night, 
overboard  in  the  harbour   out  yonder,  Ke  jumped  in  after  me  and 
saved  my  life.     He  is  a  fine  fellow  is  your  brother,  and  as  long  noM 
Mark  Fleetwood  lives  he'll  remember  what  he  owes  to  him.     YovH 
ask  me  when  I  hist  saw  him,  and  what  he's  doing.     Well,  it's  pretty 
nearly  eight  months  since  last  I  saw  him,  and  he  was  shepherd  to  a^ 
large  sheep-farmer  then,  with  rattling  good  wages  too.     He  woii*^| 
be  servant  long  out  there.    Sach  men  soon  get  to  be  masters,  and  I 
expect  to  see  him  fixed  next  time  we  go  out.' 

*  Is  he — is  he  happy  ?'  I  asked.  fl 

*  Well,  it  isn't  always  easy  to  say  when  a  man's  happy  and  wheI^™ 
he  isn't.     I  should  say  that  your  brother  would  be  happy  if- — *  he 
paused,  and  then  added,  *  But  I'm  a  stranger,  Miss  Gedge,  and  hvn 
no  right  to  say  it  perhaps.' 

*  Pray  say  what  you  were  going  to  say.     If  what '?'  I  inquiret 
with  more  agitation  than  I  cared  to  show. 

*  Well,  as  you  press  it,  if  he  hadn't  got  something  or  other 
preying  on  his  miud.  The  fact  is  I  don't  think  your  brother  w  very 
happy.  I  never  met  a  young  man  of  his  age  with  such  a  grave  face 
or  sober  manners.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  dare- 
say that  you  who  know  your  brother  understand  him  better  than 
stranger  would  do.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  I  murmured,  and  then  was  silent. 

*  As  I've  discharged  my   task,  I'll  wish  you  good-day,    Miss 
Gedge.     I  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  night,  being  on  my  road  to 
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Boston ;  and  if  I  stay  chatting  here  I  shall  not  see  the  old  home 
to-night.' 

With  these  words  the  stranger  held  out  his  hand,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  pair  of  honest  hlue  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  '  There  is 
some  mystery  here  which  I  don't  nnderstand,  hut  which  I  respect, 
tnd  won't  pry  into  ;*  and,  as  I  placed  my  hand  in  his,  I  thanked 
him  warmly  in  my  heart,  though  the  words  I  uttered  were  feeble 
•nd  few.  The  next  minute  he  had  left  the  house,  and  was  hasten- 
ing down  the  road  to  the  conveyance  that  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  lane.  I  stood  and  watched  him  disappear  out  of  sight,  re- 
petiing  his  words  with  a  doll  pain  at  my  heajt. 

'  What  was  it  he  had  said — "  Something  or  other  preying  on 
ka  mind"  T 

0  BraUy  was  it  posdhle  that  the  best  thing  I  conld  wish  for 
yoo.  was  that  yon  might  never  more  return  from  that  far-off  land  ? 
beet  thing  for  both  of  ns  that  we  might  never  meet  again  ? 
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Let's  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and  epitaphs.* 

Probably  the  first  aepnkhre,  as  the  earliest  dwelling-place  ot  man, 
was  a  cavo  ;  certainly  tbe  most  ancient  relics  of  humanity  have  beeit 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  formation;  and  this  cave  burialgfl 
after  coming  to  its  culminating  point  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  polity, 
whose  pyramids  and  rock  tombs  are  bnt  an  artificial  form  of  the 
cave,  has  survived  to  onr  own  times  even  among  the  most  civilised 
races.  The  vault  and  the  catacomb  are  but  varieties  of  the  cave, 
and  supplemented  as  they  arc  by  various  devices  for  preserving  the 
body  from  final  dissolution,  form  an  unbroken  link  in  human  cus- 
tom, connocting  us  alike  with  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  primitive  cave-dwellers,  the  companions  of  the  bear,  the  rhino-fl 
ceroR,  the  reindeer,  and  the  hyena.  ^ 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  human  race  spread  itself  over 
other  formations  of  the  earth's  surface,  these  underground  dwellings^ 
and  tombs,  which  the  waves  hud  fashioned  countless  ages  before," 
would  not  be  available.  Other  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  would 
suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  simple  exposure,  leaving  the 
body  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds,  ita  elements  to  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  The  Magians,  worshippers  of  the  sun,  one  of  the 
primitive  human  religions,  adopted  this  method,  which  is  still  followed 
by  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster;  but  they  have  refined  upon  the  prac- 
tice, constructing  towers  and  platforms  wherein  the  dead  are  exposed, 
and  their  bleached  bones  collected.  One  of  these  Gtiebre  cemeteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran,  made  use  of  by  the  remnant  of  the 
old  people  and  faith  of  Persia,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mounsey  in 
his  excellent  book  of  Persian  travel :  '  A  low  round  tower  perched 
up  among  some  desolate  crags,  a  circular  bnilding  about  forty  feet 
high  and  sixty  in  diameter,  having  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
Looking  down  from  a  neighbouring  elevation  we  saw  that  on  the 
top  there  was  a  platform  of  open  iron  grating,  whereon  lay  the  body 
of  a  recently  deceased  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  and  late  gardener  to  the 
Persian  mission.* 

Sundry  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice, exposing  their  dead  upon  stages,  and  the  custom  may  be  traced 
among  certain  primitive  races  of  India.  The  Buddhist  creed  has 
originated  a  similar  usage.  Some  of  their  priests  hold  it  to  be  a 
meritorious  act  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  eaten  by  vultures  after 
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death,  their  bones  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  and  nsed  for  mannre  for 
the  gardens  of  the  poor,  as  a  type  of  that  annihilation  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  coitus  of  iinddliism  to  secure  for  its  disciples. 

The  alternative,  however,  of  burial,  whether  by  making  an  exca- 
vation or  grave,  or  by  the  more  primitive  method  of  heaping  up  stones 
and  earth  over  the  body  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  has 
ever  been  the  most  universally  practised.  Over  the  whole  European 
continent  the  mounds  and  tumuli  of  earlier  races  rise  in  silent  wit- 
ness of  vanished  forgotten  peoples.  But  we  have  not  yet  passed  out 
of  the  age  of  the  tumulus  builders.  The  nomtid  Tartars  still  pile 
np  cairns  over  their  dead  chieftains.  They  also  raise  votive  cairns 
Ihey  call  obous,  generally  at  the  sumniita  of  difficult  passes,  and  a 
similar  custom  is  traceable  to  this  day  among  Semitic  races.  Thus 
Dr.  Tristram  tell  us  {Land  of  Moab),  *  Every  traveller  when  he  first 
catches  sight  of  the  holy  mountain,  Mount  Hor,  must,  according  to 
mstom,  place  there  his  stone  of  witness,*  Even  so  near  at  home  as 
Wales,  it  is  the  custom  among  the  qnarrymen,  when  a  comrade  is 
killed  by  accident,  to  pile  up  a  small  cairn  on  the  spot,  each  passer- 
by contributing  a  stone.  The  clods  that  are  cast  upon  the  coffin  at 
t  faneral  are  no  doubt  a  survival  of  this  ancient  practice. 

The  grave-mound  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  as  in  it  we  find 
the  germ  of  the  temple  and  the  church.  The  natural  rei^pect  that 
aen  have  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  idea  that  they 
win  become  in  some  undefined  way  of  use  to  the  departed  in  another 
worid,  leads  them  to  protect  the  remains  as  for  as  possible  from 
risible  defacement ;  hence  slabs  aro  placed  around  and  above  the 
body  to  bo  interred,  to  save  it  from  the  rude  contact  of  earth  and 
itones.  Hence  comes  into  being  the  kist  vaeu  or  stone  chest;  and 
&8  this  increases  in  size,  importance,  and  elaboration  of  workmanship, 
the  enclosing  unsightly  heap  of  stones  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
tomb  stands  forth  an  architectural  design,  a  sacred  character  attaches 
itself;  and  thus  the  cell  of  the  temple,  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
may  find  its  ancestry  in  the  grave. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  among  primitive  races  the  form  of 
the  sepulchre  follows  the  construction  of  the  dwelling.  The  tomb 
is  regarded  as  the  homo  of  the  dead,  and  an  attempt  is  mado  to 
modify  its  form  accordingly.  Thus  the  circular  tents  of  nomad  races 
af  the  North,  with  cells  of  skins  and  furs  adapted  for  the  isolation  of 
the  difTercnt  constituents  of  the  united  families  of  several  generations, 
are  copied  in  circular  grave-mounda  with  radiating  cells  or  chambers. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  account  for  thoso  singular  interments  in  which 
the  body  is  doubled  up  witliin  the  cell,  showing  a  burial  in  a  squat- 
tisg  attitude.  Now  this  is  the  attitude  which  is  naturally  adopted 
by  the  nomads  of  the  Arctic  regions,  who  lie  wth  their  knees  doubled 
Qpto  their  chins  and  their  backs  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  the  central 
Ibe.  A  curious  survival  of  this  habit  under  circumstances  where  it 
Tncu  SaaiKs.  Vol.  YIL  F.8.  Vot.  XXYU,  U 
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has  ceased  to  be  serviceable  M,  Vambery  notices  among  Ibe  Tar- 
tars of  Central  Asia :  *  At  night  the  Turkestana  have  the  strange 
hubit,  before  going  to  sleep,  of  drawing  their  arms  outof  their  shirt- 
sleeves and  doubling  themselvea  up.* 

The  custom  once  aluiosb  nniversal  of  depositing  in  the  grave 
articles  likely  to  be  nseful  to  the  departed  in  his  future  6hadow*y  ex- 
istence is  still  greatly  practised  by  uncivilised  races.  At  the  revolt- 
ing '  customs'  of  Dahomey  thousands  of  slaves  are  sacrificed  to  afford 
a  deceased  king  a  sufficient  retinue  in  the  next  world.  The  Ostyaks, 
a  Siberian  race,  bury  with  the  dead  man  a  nart,  or  sledge,  and  rein- 
deer, with  a  tinder-box,  and  sometimes  with  a  pipe  and  tobacco. 
The  kings  of  the  nomad  Tartars  are  buried  in  huge  tumuli,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Hue.  with  the  bodies  of  horses  and  slaves,  slaughtered  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  retinue ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
evidence  on  this  point  is  defective.  The  North  American  Indians^ 
indeed  almost  every  uncivilised  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
have  similar  usages.  The  practice  of  the  immolation  of  widows 
probably  has  the  same  origin,  namely,  a  desire  to  provide  the  deceased 
with  all  the  solaces  of  life  in  his  shadowy  pilgrimage.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  arisen  from  motives  of  public  policy,  to  relieve  the  com- 
munity from  the  charge  of  useless  members.  Where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  very  severe,  as  among  the  wandering  Samoiedes  of  the 
extreme  North,  when  a  woman  is  left  a  widow  and  no  one  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  her  into  his  hut  as  an  additional  wife,  the  widow  is 
nsunlly  plundered  of  all  her  necessaries,  and  abandoned  to  the  speedy 
death  then  inevitable. 

We  all  remember  Sinbad's  thrilling  description  in  one  of  his 
voyages  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  consequent  burial  alive  in 
a  cavern  with  the  dead.  We  have  no  evidence  that  such  a  practice 
ever  existed,  such  customs  being  usually  to  the  advantage  of  the 
stronger,  that  is  the  male,  half  of  the  community;  yet  we  have  evi- 
dence that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  caste  of  Hin- 
doos, in  the  then  important  kingdom  of  Narsinga,  were  in  the  habit 
of  burying  aLve  the  widow  in  her  husband's  grave. 

Of  the  remaining  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  burning 
that  is,  we  intend  to  say  little.  Its  practice  by  the  Greeks,  and  its 
introduction  with  other  Grecian  customs  among  the  Romans,  is  too 
trite  a  subject  for  this  essay.  Even  before  the  spread  of  Christian 
ideas  the  funeral  pyre  was  in  course  of  abandonment.  To  Chris- 
tian notions  the  burning  of  the  dead  was,  of  course,  repugnant,  as 
likely  to  throw  difGculties  in  the  way  of  that  immediate  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  look  forward.  The 
present  practice  of  cremation  is  famihar  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  _ 
farther  India  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges.  The  funeral  pyre  of  ■ 
the  king  of  Siam,  for  example,  is  as  costly  an  edifice  as  the  palace  of 
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tlie  reigning  monarch.  The  burning  of  tho  dead,  however,  is  too 
expensive  a  process  to  be  generally  adopted,  ulthongh  it  ia  one  that 
best  satisfies  our  iBsthetio  as  well  as  sanitary  notions,  and  is  more 
MOBonant  with  the  ideas  of  civilised  races  than  any  other  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  Chemical  science  might  here  come  to  our 
aid.  but  popnlar  prejudice  would  probably  be  invincible. 

Christianity  indeed  made  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  dii^pysing  of  the  dead  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  laws  of  both  republican  and  imperial  Rome  interdicted  all  inter- 
ments— except  indeed  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  later  of  the  em- 
perors— within  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  the  republic  or  tho  empire. 
Bat  when  Christiunity  gained  the  ascendent  another  set  of  feelings 
came  into  being.  Gradnally,  as  the  pagan  temples  and  endowments 
wore  converted  and  appropriated  by  the  priests  of  tho  new  faith,  the 
groves  and  meadows  that  frequently  anrrounded  the  temples  were 

tly  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the  fuithfol,  a  horrible  desecration  in 
e  eyes  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  rite.     To  understand  the  desire 

the  early  Christians  to  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  places  made  holy  by  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  prevalent  impression  among 
them  that  a  corporeal  resurrection  was  a  tluug  imminent,  and  al- 
most immediately  to  take  place.  Thus  they  eagerly  desired  to  rest 
bsnde  their  holy  men,  as  the  sheep  around  the  shepherd,  ready  with 
them  to  rise  and  salute  the  birth  of  the  new  mom.  Nor  were  the 
holy  men  themselves  backward  in  turning  this  fond  sentiment  to  use- 
ful account.  They  encooraged  the  belief  in  the  speedy  arrival  of 
that  lost  and  dreadful  day,  when  the  earth  should  meU  and  the  fir- 
mament dissolve,  when  the  last  trumpet  should  sound,  and  the  fuith- 
foi  alone  be  snatched  up  into  glory.  And  this  faith  they  fostered 
also  by  the  pious  stories  they  told  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  bodies 
of  tho  saints. 

In  our  own  land  and  in  our  own  times  we  have  reverted  to  the 
lacient  practice  of  extra-mural  cemeteries  apart  from  our  places 
of  worship,  a  practice  also  adopted  by  our  pagan  ancestors.  Many 
early  Saxon  cemeteries  have  been  discovered,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  placed  ootside  their  settlements,  in  situations  selected  with  care 
snd  skill.  Where  practicable  a  locality  was  chosen  that  had  a  dry 
gmvellj  subsoil.  Pagan  Saxon  burial  customs  seem  to  have  been 
tender  and  reverent.  The  dead  were  c&refuUy  put  away;  with  them 
were  laid  many  characteristic  relics.  The  warrior*3  sword,  the  lady's 
Beedlecase,  her  favourite  ornaments,  the  children's  pet  toys^  were 
flaoed  within  tho  grave  with  a  sweet  natural  sentiment. 

It  is  a  little  saddening  to  think  how  barren  of  any  information  to 
tta  archiDologists  of  future  ages  our  burial-places  will  be.  Not  a 
tfaig  nor  a  seal,  no  coin,  chain,  or  locket  will  be  revealed  to  the  anti- 
quary, say  of  the  thirtieth  century,  as  he  rakes  among  our  old  bones. 
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Consideiiug  liuw  much  lore  we  have  acqaired  from  the  tombs  of  oar 
ancestors,  is  this  quite  fair  to  posterity  ? 

When  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  they  probaWy 
abandoned  very  much  their  old  cemeteries,  desiring  that  their  dead 
should  be  buried  near  their  new  churches — within,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
close  to  the  walls.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  old  cemetery  was 
consecrated  to  a  Christian  saint,  and  Christian  burials  went  on  within 
it.  It  would  be  deemed  a  meritorious  act  for  some  holy  man  to  set 
up  his  hermitage  or' cell  within  its  enclosure;  and  this  building 
might  become  a  church  by  and  by,  and  the  centre  of  a  parish.  Thus 
we  read  in  Boeda'a  Ecclesiastical  History j  of  the  eighth  century : 
*  There  is  a  certain  building  in  a  retired  situation,  and  enclosed  by  a 
nan'ow  wood  and  a  trench,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  church 
of  Hbgulbtad  [llrxbam],  and  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Tine, 
having  a  buriol-placo  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  where 
the  man  of  God,  Bishop  John,  used  frequently,  as  occasion  offered, 
and  particularly  in  Lent,  to  reside  with  a  few  companions/ 

Usually,  however,  the  newly-founded  church  would  fonn  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  burial-place.  The  dedication  of  burial-grounds 
about  a  church  was  encouraged  by  the  Saxon  laws.  It  is  decreed 
in  the  dooms  of  Eadgar,  tenth  century,  that  a  thane  who  on  his 
own  book  land — heritable  land — has  a  cburuh  at  which  there  is  a 
burial-place,  may  give  a  third  part  of  his  tithe  to  his  own  church. 
'  If  any  one  have  a  church  at  which  there  is  not  a  burial -place,  then 
of  the  nine  parts  let  him  give  the  priest  what  he  will.'  That  is,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  whole  tithe  is  to  go  to  the  mother  church,  and 
the  thane  is  to  pay  his  priest  himself. 

From  this  time  downwards  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
interest  of  clerks  in  their  soul-scot  and  burial  fees  have  kept  the 
graveyard  and  the  church  in  constant  proximity,  until  our  own  times, 
when  the  conviction  of  the  growing  evils  attending  the  interment  of 
the  dead  among  the  living*  has  caused  the  closing  of  churchyards, 
and  a  reversion  to  the  older  and  more  rational  practice  of  extra- 
mural interments. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  our  essay,  sepulchral  monuments, 
we  are  lost  in  the  vastncss  of  the  subject  and  in  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity. Confining  ourselves  to  the  monuments  of  our  own  country, 
we  shall  find  innumerable  traces  of  the  interments  of  the  old  dwel- 
lers ;  but  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  i-ude 
stone  monuments  of  prehistoric  times  are  invariably  sepulchral. 
The  stone  circles  so  frequently  met  with  may  be  the  relics  of  former 
dwellings  of  the  living.  The  dolman,  composed  usually  of  three  up- 
right stones  with  an  impost  ntone  on  the  top,  is  so  often  found  in 
situations  where  interment  would  be  impossible,  that  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  ere^^ted  for  other  purposes.  Pro- 
bably the  dolman  and  its  development  the  trilithon^  of  which  Stone- 
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hecge  is  iLe  most  complete  cxamjilc,  were  the  work  of  a  shopherd 
race,  and  might  originally  have  subserved  some  useful  purpose:  a 
shelter  perhaps  for  those  who  watched  the  flocks,  and  a  point  of  ob- 
servation whence  the  shepherd  might  command  a  more  extensive 
outlook  over  his  sheep.  It  is  interesting  to  read,  concerning  the 
Eastern  dolmans,  in  Dr.  Tristram's  Moah,  that  *  they  are  favourite 
stations  for  the  Arab  herdsmen,  whom  we  frequently  saw  stretched 
at  fall  length  upon  the  top  of  them  watching  their  flocks.' 

Within  historic  times  our  monumental  records  of  the  Celtic  and 
Saxon  races  are  very  scanty  and  im|>erfect.  "We  have  more  exten- 
sive relics  of  the  Roman  rulers  of  the  land.  But  from  the  Conquest 
our  monumental  record  is  tolerably  complete,  aUhough  countless 
memorials  of  our  departed  great  men  perished  with  the  destruction  of 
the  conventual  churches  at  the  Reformation.  Still  a  glance  at  the 
liflt  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee, 
pnblishod  as  a  blue-book  in  1872,  shows  us  how  many  examples  are 
still  left  to  us  of  the  monuments  of  every  century.  Of  these  the 
types  arc  familiar  enough  to  us  in  all  our  cathedrals  and  minsters. 
Effigies  of  crosaderB  and  companions  of  the  Plantagenets,  plain  grim 
figures  done  in  Purbeck  marble,  clothed  in  ring-mailed  hauberks,  and 
with  disc-mailed  coifs,  cross-handled  swords  by  their  sides, — -these 
lie  in  plain  unchiselled  niches,  solitary  knightly  figures.  Then  fol- 
low bravely-decked  nobles  in  plate  armour  oncerarolygiltand  polished, 
lying  on  altar-tombs  under  rich  canopies,  done  in  alabaster  or  latten 
metal.  To  the  feudal  noble  succeed  the  judge,  the  ambassador,  the 
coart  ofiBcial;  women  too  now  share  the  cold  stone  bed,  and  chil- 
dren kneeling  in  rows.  Then  you  fall  upon  classic  83rmbob — nms 
and  inverted  torches,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and  from  these  you  come 
suddenly  upon  the  eighteenth  century,  among  tablets  and  mural 
monomeuts,  and  cherubim  and  angels  blowing  trumpets,  and  wav- 
ing gratulatory  inscriptions,  that  you  might  think  there  never  wore 
such  creatures  for  every  virtue  under  the  sun  as  those  who  lie  below. 
And  then  nppear  the  sober  records  of  our  own  prosaic  age, 

Ontsidethe  church  we  seldom  meet  with  monuments  of  very  ancient 
date,  rarely  any  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century.  The  destructive 
effects  of  our  climate  on  unprotected  stones,  and  the  replacement  of 
one  set  of  monuments  by  those  of  a  succeeding  generation,  are  suffi- 
deut  to  account  for  this.  The  writer  remembers  visiting  a  little 
church  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  asking  the  clerk  who  brought  the 
key,  '■  if  there  were  any  ancient  monuments.'  '  Yes,  indeed,*  he 
replied ;  and  led  the  way  to  a  tombstone  quite  new  and  raw,  to 
the  memory  of  Betsy  Jones,  who  had  died  the  week  before  last,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two.  '  There's  a  very  ancient  one  for  you,*  cried 
the  clerk  in  all  good  faith.  Again,  wo  recollect  once  upon  a  time  in 
ft  Nottinghamshire  churchyard  coming  upon  an  ancient  coped  stone 
with  an  elegant  floriated  cross  carved  upon  it.     Its  position  as  an 
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external  monument  struck  na  as  singular,  and  we  questioned  the 
woman  who  was  conducting  us.  '£h/  she  said,  'that's  jost  in 
memoTy  of  Sally  Giles's  goodman.  She  wam't  able  to  «£ford  a  proper 
atone  for  him,  poor  creatur,  and  parson  gave  her  this  one  from  in- 
side the  church.  There's  some  folk  complain  about  the  cross  upon 
it,  but  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it  myself.' 

For  ourselTea,  in  the  way  of  monuments  we  like  best  the  grasay 
mound,  or  the  wooden  slab  borne  on  two  uprights,  that  mark  Uka 
graves  of  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.  These  last  long  enough  for 
men's  memories,  fall  to  decay  and  crumble  away,  leaving  no  imper- 
fect record  to  bewilder  posterity. 

If  a  man  have  done  something  worthy  of  record  whilst  he  lived, 
he  needs  no  sepulchral  monument.  If  not,  he  will  in  ivain  seek  to 
keep  his  memory  alive  in  freestone  or  marble. 

Thus  Horace  sings  with  well-justified  pride, 

*  Bxegi  moDomentam  sere  perenniua  ;* 

and  Shakespeare  to  the  same  effect  in  noble  self-confidence, 

'  Nor  marble  nor  the  gilded  monament 
Of  priDoes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.* 

FEBDEBIOE  TAIAOT. 
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was  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay,  you  kuow ;  Lnt  I'll  tell  you  bow 
it  happened. 

Smith  was  in  my  rooms.     Not  that  there  was  anything  unusual 

in  that,  for  wo  were  '  chmua'  of  long  standing — chuma  in  early  days, 

when  wc  robbed  the  orchard  of  that  oUl  cnrmndgeon  Brown  in  com- 

y,  climbing  the  trees  by  turns  and  giving  one  another  mutual 

up,*  getting  the  same  amount  of  flogging  by  the  Doctor's  di- 

tions  in  consequence,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  evincing  the 

Mme  difiinclination  for  a  sitting  posture  for  days  afterwards — down  to 

this  very  May  morning,  when,  as  Smith  remarked, 

*  We  have  been  catVd  toi^ther ; 
0,  what  can  part  ub  now  !' 

a  pathetic  quotation  somewhat  marred  in  effect  by  his  finishing  the 
bitter  at  a  draught,  while  I  meditated  on  the  proceedings  of  this 
Dember  of  the  firm  and  looked  sadly  on  the  empty  pewter. 

We  had  chambers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Templcj  but  were  not, 
I  may  say  are  not,  known  to  fame.  If  you  should  chance  to  visit 
that  locality,  and  come  across  a  couple  of  fine-looking  broad-chested 
joang  Englishmen,  with  an  esLpressiun  suggestive  of  unlimited  ca- 
pacity for  '  railway  business/  you  will  know  us.  From  the  fact  of 
having  had  a  great-uncle  ChanceDur  my  father  iuaisted  on  there  being 
a  vast  amount  of  legal  talent  in  the  family,  and  though  I  had  learnt 
to  sing  '  The  anchor's  weighed'  in  anticipation  of  a  sailor's  life,  and 
invariably  greeted  the  housemaid  as  the  *  son  of  a  gun'  ou  calling 
lor  my  boots,  as  my  elder  brother's  tastes  led  him  seaward,  I  was 

Iievoted  to  the  Bar.  My  only  consolation  under  the  circumstances  is 
be  idea  of  going  into  the  House,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Tomliue,  and 
ll  the  same  time  go  in  for  an  instant  repeal  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. 

In  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  our  chambers,  undisturbed  by  briefs, 
ire  have  mutually  wondered  why  Smith's  friends  should  have  thought 
the  same  thing — have  decided  on  his  filling  the  woolsack — and  it  was 
by  a  series  of  long  and  sad  reflections  we  felt  that  the  friends  of 
every  Smith,  .Jones,  or  Robinson  o»  the  roll  believed  him  to  be  tke 
man.  Smith,  my  chum,  was  spoken  of  vaguely  as  *  haWng  money,' 
much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  '  expectations,' 
from  the  fact  of  his  possessing  an  aunt,  Lady  Blackstone,  of  fabulous 
age,  who  was  good  enough  to  visit  our  chambers  on  one  occasion 
a&d  express  her  disgust  at  the  '  shameless  hussies'  who  professed  to 
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dast  the  place,  and  to  wish,  in  a  voice  to  make  yonr  hair  stand  on 
end,  that  she  had  '  the  dusting  of  them.'  Bejond  that  circamstance 
I  know  nothing  of  her  views  or  intentions. 

Neither,  says  Smith  gloomily,  does  he. 

I  had  no  more  work  thjin  usuhI  to  do  this  i)articular  morning,  and 


from  the  v^indow  was 


looking 


into  the  com*t  below.    Just  enonsh 


I 


green  to  make  one  long  for  the  conntry  and  the  fresh  morning  air 
coming  over  the  uplands ;  enough  dust  to  give  one  a  sensation  of 
hatred  for  the  hot  flagstones. 

Bodger,  Q.C.,  went  by  with  his  clerk  smart  and  dapper,  and  a 
bag  so  bulky  that  it  constrained  Smith  to  shake  bis  fist  at  him^  a 
gesture  which,  as  Bodger  happened  to  took  up  at  that  moment,  he 
made  as  best  he  could  into  a  friendly  wave. 

There  was  a  rattle  of  letters  in  the  box,  and  being  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  not  knowing  what  a  post  may  bring  forth,  I  went  to 
investigate,  while  Smith  made  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  probable 
contents. 

No  attorney  implored  our  services,  no  one  knew  of  anything  to 

*  our  advantage,'  but  there  was  a  hasty  scrawl  for  me  from  my  cousin 
Belle  Heartley,  Now  I  had  always  had  an  afl"eclion  for  Belle,  in  my 
youthful  days  carrying  toffy  in  my  pocket  till  it  had  lost  all  the  hue 
and  Bcuiblance  of  toffy  to  give  her  as  a  mark  thereof.  She  never 
appreciated  it ;  it  may  have  suggested  Bob  Sawyer's  apple  to  her. 
At  all  events,  it  came  to  the  same  end,  for  I  ate  it  myself.  Here  is 
the  letter : 

*  We  want  two  more  men  for  croquet.  Now,  Ned  dear,  no  pre- 
tence of  business,  but  come  over  to-day,  with  a  friend.  Not  to  spoon, 
remember,  even  \rith  Bellk/ 

I  handed  it  to  Smith. 

'  All  right,'  said  he  after  he  had  read  it ;  '  what  time  do  we  go  ?' 
Here  he  seized  a  Brachhaw  lying  near,  *  An  hour  and  a  half.  Now, 
Jones,'  he  continued  impressively  (have  I  said  that  I  was  of  the 

*  noble  race  of  Shenkin' — a  Jones  ap  Adam  ?),  'do  not,  I  beg  of  yon, 
my  dear  boy,  ruin  your  prospects  by  such  indolence.'  (Smith  had 
just  breakfasted.)  *  Here,  Tom,  you  can  tcU  any  one  inquiring  for 
us'  (he  shunned  my  eye)  '  that  we  are  engaged  on  raQway  business.* 

Tom  promised  attention  with  the  most  commendable  gravity. 

So  prompt  were  Smith's  movements  that  we  were  at  the  Victoria 
Station  before  the  time  had  expired,  took  our  tickets,  and  found  our- 
selves at  Stockton  Brook  in  such  a  bewilderingly  short  space  of  timo 
that  I  half  thought  our  surroundings  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  visions 
we  sometimes  indulged  in  in  our  Temple  chambers. 

I  was  rich  in  cousins,  and  as  1  looked  around  did  I  prefer  Belle  ? 
There  was  the  pretty  brunette  Marion,  the  blonde  liva,  the  tall  grace- 
ful Ethel,  the  petite  Nora,  and  I  felt,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
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single  man,  a  la  Lillyvick,  that  I  loved  them  all/    Smith's  feelings 
seemed  to  coincide  with  mine,  and  I  concluded  he  loved  them  all. 

BoUe  approached  :  a  frank  jolly  girl — a  girl  with  whom  one  would 
wish  to  be  on  cousinly  terms ,  and  for  whom  one  would  feel  unlimited 
cousinly  affection.     With  her — no,  stop,  my  pen ;  keep  in  bounds. 

*  You  are  awfully  welcome,  Ned.  Dot*  (she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion), 'my  cousin  Ned  is  not  dangerous,  for'  (a  mischievous  aside) 
•he  has  been  in  love  with  me  ever  since  I  can  remember.' 

And  gracious  powers  !  what  a  vision  burst  on  our  eyes,  Smith's 
tad  mine ! 

I  do  not  think  I  could  descriho  her,  and  Smith,  to  whom  I  have 
sppUed,  confesses  it  is  ont  of  his  power  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say  if  she 
were  tall  or  short,  dark  or  fair  ;  I  only  vouch  for  a  creamy  com- 
plexion, quantities  of  rich  brown  hair,  and  all  the  rest  eyes.  Smith, 
too,  says  eyes;  eyes  of  the  darkest  brown — velvety,  sweet,  trusting, 
with  an  expression  and  a  depth.  (My  cousins  as  they  read  echoed 
*And  a  depth.*)  There  was  an  impression  of  transparent  lace  and 
mufdin,  a  suspicion  of  violets  in  her  presence,  and  I  know  no  more. 
Smith  knows  no  more.  But  as  she  raised  the  long  sweeping  eyelashes 
ind  bowed  (to  mo,  pointedly ;  Smith  says  to  him)  I  felt  Belle's  whisper 
was  heartless  and  distasteful  to  her  as  to  me.  I  always  had  a  dislike  to 
women  who  chaff — so  unfcminine,  so  unsuitable,  in  short.  Had  I  over 
loved  Belle  ?  I  doubted  it  as  I  walked  by  Dot's  side  towards  the  house ; 
far  our  meeting  had  taken  place  on  the  kwn.  She  proceeded  to  give 
me  an  account  of  an  hour  at  croquet,  when  the  men  had  cheated 
ivfolly,  'and,'  she  continued  pitifully,  'we  do  want  some  one  to  take 
our  part.' 

How  I  sympathised  with  her !  how  my  lips  curled  in  contempt 
of  their  opponents'  wiles  !  How  I  folt  myself  croqueting  the  ball 
of  the  opposing  powers  from  one  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other 
under  far-distant  prickly  shrubs,  whence  the  searchers  should  emerge 
lK>t,  dusty,  and  angry  !  how  I,  in  short,  fell  in  love  in  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes,  Greenwich  time !  Smith  and  I  were  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  soon  after  our  arrival  my  aunt,  taking  me  on  one  sidoi 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  few  particulars  respecting  Dot,  otherwise 
Don  Elton. 

*You  will  see,*  Ned,  howl  stand.  General  Elton  intrusted 
ber  to  me  with  the  understanding  that  she  should  have  no  oppor- 
lanity  of  falling  in  love — see  no  one,  in  fact.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  the  absurd  ideas  men  get  iuto  their  heads,  but  she  will  be 
qidte  an  heiress.  Still  I  catiuot  absolutely  shut  her  up,  so  I  invited 
two  lafe  men,  and  I  know  neither  you  nor  your  friend  will  betray  my 
confidence.  I  should  not  have  allowed  Fred  to  bring  Captain  Bruce 
bere  bad  I  not  seen  Dot  absolutely  rude  to  him,  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
greit  responsibility  altogether.'  And  my  amit  looked  like  one  of 
Fox's  maxtyrB  in  modem  guise.     As  she  concluded  her  explanation 
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I  felt  tbat  ebe  possessed  the  faculty  of  saying  tlia  radeBt  possible 
thin^  in  the  mildest  possible  manner.  '  Safe  men.*  I  looked  in 
the  glass;  bnt  my  indignation  subsided  as  I  retlecied  it  would  be 
BR  well  that  Smith  sbonld  benefit  by  her  confidence,  aud  that  it 
wonld  be  my  duty,  as  a  relation,  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  of 
honour  requiring  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  mistress  of  the 
honse. 

Captain  Bmoe,  of  whom  my  annt  had  spoken,  was  a  fine  8oI> 
dierly  fellow,  with  a  sunshiny  face,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes ;  also  a 
greater  allowance  of  brains  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  '  fel- 
low* in  the  army.  On  the  whole  it  was  pleasant  to  see  a  decided 
coolness  existing  between  Dot  and  himself.       But  of  that  more. 


\ 


anon. 


Feeling  she  had  done  the  duty  expected  of  all  chaperons  as  re- 
garded *  detrimentals/  my  aunt  left  me  to  sock  out  Smith  and  im*H 
press  due  caution.  f 

'  Nice  little  girl  Miss  Elton,'  I  observed,  after  one  or  two  equally 
wise  observations,  with  a  view  of  sounding  him,  and  in  case  bis  ad- 
miration should  be  too  deep,  determined  to  represent  General  Elton 
as  a  sort  of  Bengal  tiger  of  the  worst  type. 

'  Yes,'   he  asseiited  with  an  air  of  indilference  that  could  not 
impose  on  me.     '  That  reminds  me,  Jones,    Your  coat — I  noticed 
it   this  morning  walking  behind  you  and  Miss  Elton — is  a  rais-^ 
take.'  f 

It  was  Greek  meeting  Greek.  T  fell  into  the  trap,  and  surveyed 
myself  anxiously  in  the  glass.  That  coat  I  had  considered  a  modd. 
in  colour,  in  shape,  in  form,  neither  long  nor  short,  and  only  remark* 
able  as  combining  the  properties  of  being  degaoe  enough  for  cro- 
quet with  an  air  of  propriety  for  the  morning  8er^^ce. 

'  I  think — does  it  strike  you  as  being  tight  ?*  I  asked,  won-^l 
dering  what  Dot  thought  of  it.  V 

'  The  fact  is  you  arc  getting  fleshy/  returned  Smith  with  brutal 
alacrity.  'I'll  wuger  ten  to  one  you  ure  ei:^  pounds  heavier  than 
you  wore  this  day  six  months.' 

*  Getting  fleshy* !  The  subject  would  not  admit  of  levity,  and 
I  responded  tartly,  *  I'll  defy  any  one  to  get  *'  fleshy,"  as  you  term 
it'  (I  have  a  suspicion  that  Smith  is  ooeasionally  coarse)  '  in  your 
company  !* 

Determined  to  drag  in  the  Bengal  tiger  after  this,  aud  wishing 
to  impress  Smith  by  the  friendly  terms  existing  between  Dot  and 
myself,  I  began : 

*  Miss  Elton  told  me — '  without  any  distinct  idea  how  to  fluish, 
when  Smith  exclaimed,  f 

'  Of  conrso.    I  thought  I  knew  the  name  well !     Why,  we  are^ 
connected,  if  not  related.     Hor  mother  was  a — my  mother's  third 
cousin,  or  something  of  the  sort.' 
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On  the  croquet  groaud  he  pot  forth  his  claim  as  audacioasly  as 
if— as  if  it  really  existed.  I  felt  it  was  nothinff  of  the  sort,  aud 
whereas  I  had  formerly  had  a  respect  for  Smith,  I  began  to  think 
Ids  principles  decidedly  dubious.     O,  bruwn  eyes  ! 

We  were  at  Stockton  Brook  for  croquet,  not  for  'coquet,'  as 
Hetty  saucily  reminded  ns,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  one 
ofitfi  phases.  The  ground  was  simply  perfect ;  as  smooth  as  volv(4, 
it  wu  the  pride  of  the  girls,  while  even  the  old  Squire  scarcely 
^redged  the  ground. 

Dot  took  it  into  her  head  to  learn  viy  stroke  ;  so  I,  formerly  a 
'ftpoon/  became  an  authority,  and  with  her  as  pupil,  taught  it  suc- 
CNsfoUy  every  morning,  until  my  aunt  looked  doubtful,  and  finally 
joined  the  game  herself!  She  has  mentioned  since,  that  she  asso- 
ciates croquet  with  penal  servitude,  aud  the  sound  of  the  balls  with 
the  treadmill. 

There  was  no  *  wind  aud  weather  permitting'  in  our  case.  Dot 
and  cousins  tied  lace  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  found  iin 
CM*  wind  '  only  refreshing;'  if  it  rained  we  finished  imder  nmbrol- 
ks;  when  it  grew  dark  we  had  lanterns  and  torches. 

The  days  went  on.  and  our  play  was  as  near  perfection  as  mortal 
play  cao  be.  And  I  was  badly  hit.  I  played  blue  and  *  hoped/  while 
Dot  held  red,  symbolical  of  the  havoc  she  wrought  amongst  hearts. 
I  pOoted  her ;  we  were  partners,  her  ball  lay  in  trusting  confidence 
by  mine,  and  we  stood  to  win,  while  Bruce  was  sent  away  with  a 
IpKe  of  which  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  those  smaU  hands 
eipable.  Smith  (for  the  other  side)  looked  a  battery  of  needle- 
guns  at  me  and  professed  to  langh  at  my  '  flukes ;'  while  I,  with  a 
jboce  suggestive  of  a  mitrailleuse  at  its  worst,  retorted  '  with 
ifttent'  '  a  cannon  on  the  face  of  it,*  and  llattered  myself  I  had  him 
there. 

What  would  you  have  ?  We  had  been  educated  at  consider- 
ible  expense  for  the  Bar,  felt  wc  must  air  our  legal  knowledge 
somewhere,  aiid  if  Fate,  in  the  guise  of  a  wooden-headed  attorney, 
^ied  ns  a  court  to  shine  in,  our  friends  must  have  the  beneilt  of 
Blacks  tone. 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  Smith  and  I  were  no  longer  the  friends 
le  had  been  liefore  those  *  brown  eyes'  came  between  us  and  shut 
oat  all  romembraDce  of  the  old  t^io.  Intime.  I^ooking  back  to  that  time, 
I  em  convinced  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of^ — well,  of  cut- 
ting off  bis  whiskers  us  of  borrowing  my  razors  in  the  free-and-easy 
ityle  of  a  week  before.  Only  one  thing  remained  unaltered — our 
tboo^ta  AB  ever  ran  in  one  channel.  If  I  came  on  Smith  pulBng 
vigorously  at  an  unlighted  cigar,  I  knew  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, 
uid  be  knew  that  I  knew  it ;  when  I  read  the  newspaper  upside 
4o«o,  when  the  subtlest  point  at  the  Chancery  Bar  failed  to  excite 
my  adiuiration,  and  the  woolsack  seemed  a  comparative  tritle,  he 
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knew  my  thoughts  lay  in  a  land  hounded  on  all  sides  bjhrown 
and  I  knew  that  he  knew  it. 


I 
I 


*He  eiUier  fiuirs  Ms  fate  too  much, 

Or  bU  dcMrt's  too  eiiiall, 
AVlio  daroft  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
And  win  or  lose  It  all  V 

was  on  my  lips  that  morning  as  I  walked  towards  the  croquet  ground 
in  search  of  Dot,  my  intention^  resolved  on  when  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room,  being  '  to  put  it  to  the  touch.*  Whether  I  should 
carry  it  ont  when  I  come  into  the  proHence  was  another  thing  j  for 
in  spite  of  that  inspiriting  vorse  I  felt  deeidodly  nervous,  hated  my 
coat,  and  had  great  doubts  on  the  subject  of  my  tie  and  '  deserts' 
in  general. 

Bruce  was  leaviiig  her  side  as  I  came  up,  and  her  flushed  face, 
her  sparkling  eyes,  spoke  of  suppressed  emotion,  indignation  pro- 
bably, for  as  I  stood  looking  rather  bewildered  a  tear  rolled  down 
her  cheek. 

A  tear  !  Dot  in  tears  I  I  seized  a  mallet  lying  near,  which  I 
hugged  ferociously  for  fear  I  might  be  temptod  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  take  Dot  in  luy  arrus  in  my  wish  to  express  sym* 
pathy.     I  know  Smith  would  have  felt  the  same. 

*  How  foolish  you  must  think  me  !'  she  said,  looking  up  rainbow- 
like ;  '  but — but  Captain  Bruce  has  been  say — saying  that  croquet — 

I  am  quite  ashamed  to  repeat  his  words — that  croquet  is  ' '  hain«fl 
bug."  *  ■ 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  mallet  fell  to  the  ground.  I  picked 
it  up  as  she  brushed  a  gossamer  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  and 
then  almost  unconsciously  I  took  the  hand  extended  for  the  mallet. 
Hrucc  was  a  brute  without  doubt.  What  a  pretty  hand  it  was,  with 
its  delicate  network  of  blue  veins,  pretty  dimples,  and  soft  pink 
palm ! 

She  looked  at  mc  appeaUnglyj  with  those  sweet  eyes  swim 
in  tears. 

*  So  unfeeling,  you  know,'  she  said. 
'  Coarse  brute !'  I  returned  indignantly.  '  Forgive  me,  Dot.  May 

I  call  you  Dot,  dear  Dot  ?     If  he  would  say  anything  to  hurt  yo 
feelings  he  deserves  to  be  brained  with  this  mallet!'     And  I  still 
held  the  hand  while  I  flourished  the  proposed  instrument  of  ven- 
geance. 

*  Dot,'  I  commenced. 
'  Hush  V  she  said  hurriodly,  changing  colom*.     *  Another  time. 

Somebody  is  calling.    Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming!'    And  she  hastened' 
away,  turning  to  wave  her  hand  before  she  disappeared  amongst  thi 
trees,  while  I,  happy  recipient  of  her  confldencoi  strolled  off 
another  direction. 
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'Wasn't  this — isa't  this  better  than  any  woolsack  ?'  I  askeil 
exnitingly,  as  I  threw  myself  down  under  a  tree.  *  Another  time 
she  would  listen.  Her  love.  And  then  an  heiress  too.  What  would 
my  father  say — and  Smith  ?  Poor  Smith,  to  fancy  she  loved  liim  ! 
As  to  Bruce,  confound  his  insolence.  Croquet  humbug  !  What 
tmi,  I  wonder !' 

I  felt  too  excited  to  return  to  the  bouse>  and  a  strong  wish  to 
ffork  the  excitement  off  lest  my  feelings  should  betray  me ;  so  un- 
iMtening  the  boat  &om  its  moorings,  I  pulled  steadily  down  tho 
DTer  for  a  coaple  of  hours. 

*  I  thought  every  one  was  deserting  ns,*  said  my  aunt  plaintively, 
H I  met  her  on  my  rotum.  '  You  out,  and  Captain  Bruce  has  had 
I  telegram  sommoning  him  to  town.  It  seems  very  inhospitable, 
but  I  really  feel  relieved ;  he  was  so  very  agreeable,  and  has  nothing 
bat  his  pay,  and  it  really  would  not  do.  The  General  would  bo 
fiirioas.  Poor  little  Dot  has  such  a  headachoj  I  have  made  her  go 
ud  lie  down  for  two  or  three  hours.' 

*  Poor  little  Dot!  No,  it  would  not  do,'  I  returned,  and  made 
my  escape. 

Dot  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  dinner,  and  as  we  men  went 
into  the  garden  to  enjoy  our  cigars,  I  saw  Belle,  most  benevolent  of 
Hebes,  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  invalid.  How  I  longed  to  send 
I  nessage  of  sympathy,  but  cold  prudence  forbade;  so  Hooked  wist- 
kSty  at  the  bearer,  who  smiled  archly,  and  shook  her  head. 

On  the  river  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Smith  should  not  go 
OB  '  feeding  a  vain  passion,*  as  I  poetically  expressed  it,  but  should 
hum  the  real  state  of  afTairs.  It  would  be  only  kindj  poor  fellow, 
ind  I  watched  my  opportunity. 

'It  strikes  mo,'  remarked  Fred  after  a  few  puffs, — '  it  strikes 
ne  the  pater  can  give  us  better  weeds  than  these.  Just  wait  a 
ninutc,  you  two  fellows.     I  shall  not  be  a  minute.* 

Here  was  a  chance.  '  Smith,*  I  began,  *  I  am  sorry.'  Smith 
looked  cynical.  I  repeated,  *  I  am  very  sorry — *  when  there  was  a 
wand  of  hurried  footsteps,  and  Hetty  appeared  on  the  scene,  ap- 
parently slightly  hysterical. 

*  0  !'  she  cried,  with  hands  uplifted ;  and  having  by  this  time 
Toond  us  up  to  an  agonising  pitch  of  curiosity,  she  paused  for  wunt 
of  breath. 

'  What  is  it  ?  Good  heavens,  what  is  it  ?'  we  exclaimed  as  usual 
together. 

'  Matter  V  with  a  shriek.     '  Dot !' 

*  Yes,  yes  !'  a  duet.     *  What  of  her  ?*  anxious  alarm. 
'  She  has  eloped  with  Captain  Bruce  T 

I  fell  back  and  looked  vacantly  at  Smith  ;  Smith  fell  back  and 
looked  vacantly  at  me;  and  together  we  looked  vacantly  ut  Hetty, 
vho  having  found  breath  proceeded  volubly : 
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'  She  wsts  gone  when  Belle  went  to  take  her  some  tea — ha 
been  gone  two  hoars,  leaving  a  note  for  mamma.  Papa  and  Frei 
are  gone  to  make  inquiries,  bat  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late.  Sod 
artfulness !    Who  would  have  thonght  it  ?' 

I  may  say  here  that  it  was  too  late ;  their  plans  were  well  laid 
and  Dot  was  Mrs.  Bruce  before  she  was  heard  of  again. 

Haying  explained  so  £u:,  Hetty  flew  off  like  a  woman  who  fee] 
she  has  exciting  news  to  impart.  Smith  walked  on  one  side  t 
ex&mine  a  carious  specimen  of  the  Osmundi  regalis,  and  I — ^I  li 
my  cigar  out !  What  the  General  said  and  did,  the  nnparliamentoi 
language  he  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  of  the  hysterics  of  m 
aunt,  and  the  bottles  of  eau-de-cologne  emptied  over  her,  I  ahali  n 
nothing  that  is  not  contained  in  the  '  deuce  and  aU  to  pay.' 

In  words  destined  to  be  famous,  'would  it  surprise  yon  i 
hear'  that  we  two  young  barristers  had  been  made  use  of  as  mei 
blinds  ?     Never  mind  answering. 

'  Who  would  have  thought,'  said  Fred  the  next  day,  as  we  stofl 
on  the  croquet  ground,  '  that  Bruce  stood  to  win  ?' 

But  I  was  cured,  and  only  remarked  impressively,  '  Smith,  on 
qnet  is  humbug.' 

'  I  think  so,'  returned  Smith,  as  if  he  meant  it. 

Arm-in-arm  we  walked  off  the  croquet  ground. 
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Flowers  !     Fairy  Elsie  wooetli  the  fields 
When  they  bloom  iu  the  glory  of  spring ; 
Hark  to  the  putter  of  deft  little  feot. 
Covet  the  chaina  woven  daintily  sweet, 
Where  her  voice  through  the  copse  dotk  ring. 

Flowers !     Truest  Elsie  la  older  now, 
And  a  stream -girt  garden  she  tends; 
Happy  the  buds  secure  in  her  care, 
Winsoniely  nurtured  by  thought  moat  rare ; 
For  an  angel  over  them  bends. 

Flowers!     Bright  Elsie  fiUeth  her  home 

With  her  parudisal  store  ; 

Splendour- robed  courtiers  from  earth's  domain 

Conie  in  a  heaven-Ulnmined  train, 

Andj  homage-entranced,  adore. 

Flowers  !     Purest  Elsie  goes  into  the  world 
Queen  of  the  ball  and  of  song ; 
Her  floral  darlings  her  temples  wreathe, 
Blessings  around  her  brow  they  breathe, 
As  worshippers  whispering  throng. 

Flowers !     My  Elsie  beside  me  stands, 
Veil'd  in  bridal-shimmering  light ; 
Diamonds  tendril  her  coronet, 
And  her  aureate  tresses  in  sweetest  thrall, 
With  the  spray  of  the  stars  is  dight. 


Flowers  !     Ah,  my  Elsie  lies  motionlesSi 
And  the  noblest  of  blooms  are  nigh  ; 
Their  incense  upwingeth  by  night  and  day. 
Till  earth  must  be  laid  in  its  kindred  clay. 
For  my  blossom  hath  come  to  die. 

Flowers !     Yet  my  flowers  are  wither'd  and  pale 
(And  my  loss  is  the  signet  of  gain  ?) ; 
Stricken  I  faint  for  my  wilderness  rose 
(No  more  shall  her  petals  hope's  dew  disclose); 
Mast  I  vmtbe  in  immensurate  pain? 
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Flowers !     The  charch  keeps  high  festival, 
And  the  sick  man  Hngers  to  gaze  : 
Wondrons  the  wealth  of  adorning  design ; 
Bat  I  think  of  last  year,  of  a  hand  that  was  mine^ 
When  she  deck'd  for  the  Easter-tide  praise. 

Flowers !     They  enjewel  the  chancel  deep. 
And  I  yeam'd  for  their  clasters  fair ; 
But  the  mind  in  weird  memories  drifteth  apace, 
Again  how  the  flowers  o*er  the  perishing  face. 
And  the  odonr  of  Death  seems  there. 

Flowers !     But  my  flower  shall  Tivify 

In  the  perfume  of  holiest  bliss ; 

And  I  catch  the  rippling  wayelets  of  balm. 

And  I  feel  in  His  realm  naught  marreth  the  charm, 

Or  fadeth  the  leaves  we  kiss. 

X,  D.  A. 
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Chaptee  Xt.  Is  THE  Hills. 
OrB  piMBge  out  to  Alexandria  was  stormy  a  good  part  of  the  way, 
and  we  were  a  little  behind  time.  Most  of  the  passengers,  I  fancy, 
'Were  glad  when  they  heard  the  confused  Babel  of  sounds  that  wel- 
comes the  arrival  of  the  steamers  in  that  ancient  and  dirty  town. 
JU  for  me,  I  cared  little.  It  mattered  nothing  where  I  spent  my 
ymt  of  probation  ;  discomfort  annoyed  me  very  slightly  when  I  could 
think  of  my  love's  fair  sweet  face  and  sunny  hair,  and  comfort  had 
ftw  charms  when  I  redected  how  many  weary  months  lay  between 
me  and  happiness.  One  slight  chill  my  brijiht  dreams  did  receive,  it 
is  trae,  though  it  afiected  me  little  at  the  time,  in  fact  only  afforded 
tne  a  faint  and  half-contemptuous  sensation  of  amusement. 

We  were  doing  the  Pyramids,  as  is  the  custom  of  travellers  in 
this  land.  I  went  along  with  othors  ;  I  had  suen  them  before,  but 
to  avoid  singularity  went  in  for  them  a  second  time.  When  there  I 
nNUaed  away  from  my  party,  aud  occupied  myself  picturing  what 
Miad  (so  I  called  her  in  my  thoughts  with  consciousness  of  right) 
might  bo  doing  in  the  old  house  at  Cairns.  I  was  sitting  on  a  block 
of  stone  lying  at  some  little  distance  from  the  great  pyramid  on  the 
ffolden  sand  of  the  desert.  I  had  selected  this  position  as  command- 
ing a  good  view  collectively  of  those  monuments  of  man's  skill  and 
p&tieuce,  and  mused,  as  I  have  said,  whilst  smoking  and  gazing 
•Iwently  on  the  wondrous  scene.  Suddenly  there  arose  before  me, 
I  know  not  how,  an  old  withered  hag,  such  an  object  as  is  never 
w«Q  oat  of  an  Arab  village,  and  that  makes  one  wonder  if  it  could 
fwr  have  been  young,  graceful,  and  fawnUke  as  the  maidens  one 
■MS  moring  about  the  same  encampment,  with  water-jug»  on  their 
heads  and  soft  gazelle-like  eyes. 

*  Yon  are  happy  now,  noble  sir,'  she  croaked,  in  her  hoarse 
gnttural  .\j-abic  ;  '  happy  as  a  dream.  But  joy  is  like  dew,  it  fades 
Wore  the  morning.     Shall  I  tell  your  excellency's  fortune  ?' 

The  sound  of  her  words  had  a  mournful  ring  in  them  that  jarred 
OD  my  golden  visions.     I  shook  myself  impatiently. 

'There,'  I  said,  throwing  her  a  few  piastres,  *I  know  my  for- 
ta»a;  you  could  tell  me  no  better ;  leave  me  now.' 

She  gathered  the  coins  up  eagerly  enongh,  hut  answered : 
'  If  I  tell  yon  your  fortune  now,  noble  sir,  it  may  save  yoa  uvui^ 
TittD  Swutf,  Voh.  Vll.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVIL  \ 
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a  bitter  hour  afterwards.  The  bright  morning  sun  docs  not  al^rays  i 
betoken  a  glorions  midday,  and  many  a  fair  rosebud  is  cankered  enm 
it  bloom.'  ^ 

*  What  is  it  you  want  \nth  me  ?'  I  answered.  *  I  have  giTen 
you  money  ;  cannot  you  leave  me  ?* 

'  Tho  money  is  very  welcome,'  she  replied,  'and  the  Arab  woddm 
docs  not  refuse  it ;  but  because  your  face  is  fair  and  your  hand  open, 
she  would  tell  you  a  littlo  of  whftt  lies  behind  tho  veil  of  tho  futom, 
that  when  the  hour  comes  tho  blow  may  bo  less  overwhelming.' 

'Say  on  then,  good  womftn/  I  repliorl  carelessly,  feeling  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  try  and  get  rid  of  her  whilst  she  thought  she 
had  anything  to  communicate.  '  Not  that  I  believe  in  the  fortune 
you  tell  me,'  I  added,  'for  mine  is  clear  and  open,  one  that  those 
M'ho  run  may  read,  but  because  you  seem  to  wish  it,  I  allow  you.' 

'  Yes,  yes/  she  replied  ;  '  your  future  indeed  seems  to  lie  before 
yon  clear  and  open;  an  ancient  name,  a  princely  fortime,  a  fair  wife 
who  does  not  yet  love  you  best  of  all,  but  may,  and  most  like  will, 
do  so  when  love  has  time  to  beget  love.  All  that  you  have  before 
you  now,  and  you  think  it  will  only  grow  brighter  with  years ;  but 
the  old  Arab  woman  sees  more.  She  sees  a  miserable  slave  toiling 
in  a  far-distant  country ;  ho  has  been  straight  and  tall  as  yon,  bat 
in  face  far  fairer — such  a  face  as  women  love  to  look  on.  Toil  and 
pain  and  grief  have  bent  his  stalwart  form  and  lined  his  broad  open 
brow,  but  yet  he  shall  step  between  you  and  happiness,  and  mar  your 
fortunes.  Be  wise,  be  warned  in  time  ;  return  to  your  own  coostry, 
and  watch  over  your  love.' 

She  turned  to  go,  but  I,  half  amused,  half  ixightened  at  I  knev 
not  what  vagae  danger  her  words  seemed  to  point  to,  called  on  her 
to  stop. 

'  Tell  me — where  is  ho,  and  who  is  he,  this  slave  of  whom  you 
speak?     My  race  are  not  wont  to  fear  slaves.' 

*  True,*  she  answered,  without  looking  back,  and  gliding  away 
more  nimbly  than  I  could  have  beUeved  possible.  *  True ;  yet  they 
may  fear  this  one,  for  ho  is  one  who  will  return  from  the  dead.* 

As  she  uttered  the  last  word  she  disappeared  suddenly  behind 
a  rocky  boulder,  and  when  I  rose  to  look  for  her,  excited  even  out  of 
my  calm  laziness  by  her  mystic  and  ominous  words,  she  was  gone. 
Nowhere  could  I  find  her ;  only  on  the  sultry  desert  air  the  words 
seemed  to  hang,  pervading  every  sight  and  sound,  '  he  will  return 
from  the  dead.* 

For  a  minute  I  stood  stupefied  ;  then  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
situation  stnick  mo,  and  I  laughed  as  I  said  to  myself :  *  How  all 
our  fellows  would  laugh  if  they  heard  this  old  hag's  prophecy. 
Thank  Heaven,  our  women  are  not  like  these  degraded  Easterns, 
and  good  looks  do  not  always  carry  the  day  even  among  the  most  or- 
dinary of  them.'  I  turned  off  to  rejoin  our  party;  but  on  the  way  back> 
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cantered  along  oa  our  little  nimble  donkeys,  I  could  LariU3' 
from  a  hearty  iaagb,  angry  though  I  really  tolt,  when  I  thought 
how  wonderfully  the  old  witch  had  mistaken  the  nature  and  manners 
of  our  northern  clime.   Xotliing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  rest 

L     of  our  way  ont,  and  in  due  course  of  time  I  arrived  at  A . 

^^  Oar  fellows  were  astonished  to  see  me  back  again  so  soon  ;  but 
^K  was  glad  to  see  that  Cameron  had  lost  ground  instead  of  gaining 
^K^  during  my  absence ;  now  hardly  any  of  our  best  set  would 
[  speak  to  him.  To  make  matters  worse  for  him,  the  colonel,  as 
[  soon  as  be  heard  that  all  chance  of  Cameron^a  marrying  the  heiress 
was  at  an  eud«  begun  to  perceive  his  mean  sneaky  ways,  to  be  less 
liberal  of  leave  and  more  of  hard  work,  so  that  altogether  the  man's 
life  had  altered  for  the  worse. 

He  scowled  savagely  at  me  the  first  time  we  met,  and  said  : 
'  I  hope  yon  are  satisfied  with  the  mischief  you  have  done  me 
with  your  tales  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  of  one  thing — you  have  not 
got  the  reward  you  hoped.  The  heiress  is  no  heiress  now,  and  you 
ouuDot  profit  by  the  ill  you  have  done.  I  daresay,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  she  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  you,  bat  it  would  not  suit 
your  book  now.* 

'  I  shonid  advise  you,  Captain  Cameron,  to  leave  Miss  Meares's 

oame  alone,  cither  in  connection  with  mo  or  with  any  one  else.   You 

may  as  well  take  this  advice  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  Iw  guided  by  it, 

as  otherwise  I  shall  get  you  kicked  out  of  the  regiment  in  a  way 

}oa  will  not  like.    I  kno^*  a  little  more  about  you  than  the  other  fel- 

ond  caution  you  for  your  good.' 

Cameron  literally  glared  at  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  thinking 

tion  the  better  part  of  valour,  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
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'  Take  caro  you  do  not  get  a  knife  in  your  back  some  dark  night, 
Coimsford,*  said  Solace,  looking  up  from  his  paper ;  '  that  fellow 
looks  as  if  he  would  do  for  you.' 

*Pooh  !*  I  answered.     *  I  do  not  think  he  has  darin-j^  enongh  to 
put  a  follow  ont  of  the  way ;   he  is  too  great  a  coward,  and  dreads 
being  found  out.    By  the  bye,  didn't  you  tell  mo  Eames  was  selling 
^^wt  ?     Who  is  looking  for  the  step  ?     Will  it  do  you  any  good  ?' 
^K     Certainly  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  me,  for  I  had  not  been 

^Bre  months  back  at  A before  the  doctors  found  it  necessary  to 

VBtderme  a  complete  change  of  air.  They  wished  me  to  return  home; 
bat  that  I  had  determined  not  to  do  till  my  term  of  probation  had 
^HBpired,  and  therefore  a<lopted  the  other  alternative  they  prescribed, 
^■ftieb  was  to  go  up  to  the  hills,  far  up  into  a  really  cool  climate, 
and  thare  pass  my  time  until  I  found  my  health  reestablished.  This 
plan  suited  me  well  enough ;  I  was  denirous  of  going  after  big  game 
among  the  hills,  and  determined  to  strike  out  quite  a  new  line  of 
my  own  in  the  wildest  and  least  known  part  of  the  Himalayas.   My 
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preparutiuus  did  uot  take  long  to  make ;  I  did  not  wish  to  hare  too 
much  ronghincT,  go  took  some  natives  to  carry  animtiuition,  tent, 
and  baggage,  with  a  few  other  little  luxuries  I  did  uot  care  to  be 
without ;  and  last,  Lut  not  least,  I  brought  with  me  my  truaty  soldier 
servant  Adams,  a  man  who  had  been  in  my  service  almost  ever  since 
I  hod  joined,  and  who  was  not  only  active  and  enterprising,  but 
understood  t)te  ways  of  the  natives  much  better  than  is  at  all  usual 
among  that  class  of  men. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  my  ramblings, 
indeed  I  think  far  too  much  space  is  already  occupied  by  my  per- 
sonal adventures  ;  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  relate  events, 
so  us  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  them,  without  a  strong  admixture  uf 
unavoidable  egotism. 

Day  by  day  we  penetrated  farther  into  the  mountains,  and  oar 
success  in  hunting  was  very  fair — one  or  two  splendid  bearskins  still 
attest  onr  luck  ;   but  our  trophies  would  doubtless  have  been  far     i 
more  numerous  but  for  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate.  m 

One  evening  wo  found  ourselves  near  a  large  and  popalons  tO-  ™ 
lago — town  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it — inhabited  by  a  people  who 
seemed  sourcely  to  uuderstaud  my  men's  dialect,  and  who  evidently  M 
had  seen  few  white  people  before.     My  men  declared  that  they  V 
appeared  to  have   heard  very  little   about  onr  victorious   English 
latiou.  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  awe  they  should  have  done  at 
^holding  representatives  of  so  powerful  an  empire. 

Adams  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  near  them;  they  looked  m 
with  such  covetous  eyes  on  our  arms  and  implements,  of  which,  ' 
however,  they  did  not  know  the  power  or  the  use;  so  that  I  felt  safe 
in  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  discharge  of  my  revolver  would 
put  to  flight  an  army  ol  them.  As  it  was  not  convenient  to  go  > 
farther  that  night»  I  camped  in  a  pleasant  valley  outside  the  town,  ■ 
snd  sent  a  message  to  their  chief  or  head  man  that  I  would  ^ 
pay  him  a  visit  ne\t  moraing.  He  appeared  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
and  responded  to  this  bj  sending  me  a  goat  and  a  bag  of  rice, 
which  fbraiflbed  a  fsood  supper  to  my  whole  party — rather  a  happy 
circnmstancc,  as  ve  had  bat  litlle  game  with  us  that  night,  an 
would  oth«rvkse  hare  bMO  on  abort  commons. 

Next  aomtng  I  wu  aalnr  twiy.  aad  by  wirt  of  passing  the  time 

ten  o*dock,  vheA  the  greal  num  held  his  lev^,  I  detennined  to 

thiou^  the  town,  ud  SM  what  kiikl  of  a  place  it  was,  and 

the  inhabitants  Hved.     I  fband  the  boosM  well  and  strongly 

-I  jwpfsat  on  scoottDl  of  tbe  cotd  «t  a%bt,  vhicb  is  often  J 

■w    bm  ih0  streels  wen  m>  txttp&om  to  the  genenJ  mlol 

in  Onental  te«ns»  and  we  chiefly  TWMii.sMi  for  the  filthy  state 

vbick  tbey  ^v***  ^*f^  ^^  ■B'O*^  Mlevwt^  tbo^  abont  the 
Musd  to  be  a  hMg$  btuMunf  that  was  being  ended  on 
bin  j«rt  oataide  Ibo  tom,     I  mm%  baaaids  it,  -more  from 


Anhur  Ltimley,  del,  W.  A.  Orarnt-Mi 

•/  HAD  LOST  ALL    HOPR-1  W\&  UKF.  O^?.   ^^hU" 
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want  of  soTnetliing  to  do  than  from  any  particular  curiosity,  as  I 
snpposed  it  to  be  a  palaco  for  their  chief  or  a  temple  for  some  god. 
There  were  gangs  of  slaves  working  at  it,  chained  together  by  long 
heavy  iron  chains.     The  poor  fellows  seemed  to  find  it  hard  work, 
toiling   under   the   hot  sun^  weighed  down  with   such  ponderoas 
manacles.     I  stopped  and  watched  them  with  some  pity  ;  they  were 
»o  bent,  so  thin,  so  wrctched-looking.     I  scanned  one  face  after 
another,  and  certainly  their  look  was  evil  enough ;   but  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  leading  such  a  life,  with  no  whisper  of  hope  or  word 
oi  encouragement  over  falling'  on  the  ear  ?     The  overseer  or  task- 
master, a  big  bnital-looking  fellow,  strolled  from  one  gang  to  another, 
ecMSstantly  bringing  down  his  heavy  whip  with  sonnding  lash  on  the 
flboolders  of  some  ofifender,  more,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  his  own  brutal 
^easnre  than  because  punishment  was  at  all  called  for.     My  eye 
relied  slowly  down  the  gang  before  me,  as  they  one  by  one  glanced 
at  the  strange  figure  before  them.     At  length  it  reached  the  last 
in  the  line,  and  a  puzzled  feeling  came  over  me  as  to  where  I  had 
a  face  like  that  of  the  slave  before  me.     He  wasworlung  away 
y.  and  I  looked  and  wondered  for  a  second  or  two  before  I 
tarked,  with  a  canons  sense  of  bewilderment,  that,  unlike  all  the 
of  the  gang,  be  was  a  white  man.    Yes,  there  could  bo  no  doubt 
it,  he  belonged  to  my  own  race ;  perhaps  it  was  that  total 
CO  in  character  of  expression  and  feature  that  distinguishes 
e  from  others  that  had  made  me  at  first  imagine  I  had  seen 
o  that  thin  sad  face  deeply  lined  by  suffering  and  toil,  and  half 
en  by  wild  curling  locks  and  long  flowing  beard.    Just  as  I  had 
c  this  discovery  and  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  man  next 
who  hud  l>eeu  looking  at  me  with  some  interest,  touched  his 
mim,  and  directed  his  attention  towards  me  by  a  word  or  two  uttered 
in  a  low  voice.    The  white  slave  turned  his  head  with  a  quiet  grace- 
tnovenient  that  awoke  a  sort  of  vague  remembrance  in  my  mind, 
raised  his  eyes  towards  me.     For  a  moment  we  gazed  at  each 
otlier  in  silence ;  then  with  a  kind  of  wail  the  words  broke  from  bis 
lips  : 

*  Caimsford  !     0  Heavens,  do  you  not  know  me  7* 
'  Hugh  !     Is  it  possible  ?    You  here  !'  was  all  I  could  utter,  as 

I  iprang  towards  him,  and  grasped  his  trembling  toil-worn  hands  in 
mino. 

l*he  overseer  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  so  we  were 
Baf(^  from  his  observation ;  and  Hugh  leaned  his  head  ou  my  shoulder 
a:  ],  the  agonising  convulsive  sobs  of  intense  emotion.    Pain 

ft].:.  ■,     .  -  jo  powerful,  too  exquisite  almost  for  mortal  fninie  to  boar, 
straggled  in  his  breast. 

*  [  had  lost  all  hope — 1  was  like  one  dead,'  he  murmured,  when 
lie  had  recovered  voice  to  speak.    '  But  you  will  save  me  now  ?    Y'oo 

^BBI  &ot  loaro  me  again  ?*  he  asked,  with  piteous  entreaty. 
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'  Surely  not,  old  fiieud  aud  comrade,  my  more  than  brother 
TLia  is  the  Lappiust  day  of  my  life,  as  I  have  foaud  you  ;  and  I  wil 
never  leave  yuu  again  till  you  uxg  safe  aud  free  as  I  am  now.' 

*  Yes;  but  you  must  leave  me,'  he  answered,  pushing  me  from 
him  hurriedly.  *  Do  not  let  the  overseer  see  us  together,  or  he  may 
persuade  the  chief  not  to  let  you  liave  me.  When  the  hour  0 
audience  comes  go  to  the  chief,  and  ask  to  hay  me.  Do  not  be 
deterred  by  any  difficulties — only  secure  my  freedom.  But  go  nowj 
do  not  let  UB  be  seen  together  :  it  may  ruin  all.' 

So  sa}dng  he  turned  again  to  his  work,  and  as  the  oyersea 
rounded  the  comer  of  the  building  and  appeared  in  sight,  I  wti 
already  a  few  paces  off,  walking  quietly  away.  How  my  heat 
danced  as  I  bent  my  steps  towards  a  shady  grove  of  trees  near  oia 
little  encampment !  Hugh  was  not  dead ;  he  lived,  and  woidd  boci 
be  at  liberty,  and  through  my  means.  O,  it  was  joyful !  I  seemei 
to  trend  on  air,  and  thought  with  rapture  of  the  welcome  the  poa 

old  fellow  would  get  at  A when  he  returned,  and  how  we  vronh 

all  try  to  efface  from  his  mind  recollection  of  that  terrible  captivity^ 
Then  he  must  come  home  to  see  his  friends  in  England,  and  ge 
set  up,  after  all  the  hardships  he  had  passed  through  in  such  I 
climate.  I  would  manage  tliat  for  him ;  I  should  be  going  home^ 
too,  to  Maud —  Here  my  thoughts  stopped ;  my  heart  seemed  U 
stand  btill,  and  the  hills  around  me  u])peared  to  reel  us  the  tniti 
flashed  on  me.  This  Hngli  whom  I  had  loved,  whom  J  Lad  savodj 
or  was  about  to  save,  from  a  living  grave,  was  Mand's  lover;  vriti 
his  return  my  hopes  wore  over.  No  more  watching  betwixt  hopi 
and  fear  for  a  half-tender,  half-merry  glance  ;  no  more  wanderin| 
through  the  summer  woods  ;  no  more  passionate  love  prayers  to  lipl 
that,  while  not  consenting,  did  not  wholly  refuse.  Gone,  uU  gone, 
The  light  had  passed  away  &om  the  hill-side,  the  glory  from  thfl 
golden  morning ;  love's  dream  had  been  dreamed,  and  had  vanishei 
like  the  sun  in  a  stormy  sunset.  But  not  yet ;  siu-ely  not  yet.  ' '. 
am  not  bound,*  I  cried,  '  to  shipwreck  my  own  life.  What  is  thii 
man  to  me,  that  I  should  give  np  more  than  life  itself  to  him  ?  I 
he  wishes  to  be  free,  why  does  he  not  escape,  as  thousands  havo 
done  before  him  ?  None  know  that  ho  is  bore.  Adams  was  nol 
with  me ;  he  is  still  packing  up  the  tent.  Come,  I  will  set  off  at 
once  ;  none  will  be  the  wiser.  Every  man  for  himself  must  Ix 
the  motto  of  this  world,  and  once  away  from  this  place  I  shall  ogaiii 
breathe  freely.* 

I  Inilf  rose  from  the  bank  on  which  I  had  fallen  in  my  first  agonj 
when  the  dreadful  truth  broke  on  me  ;   but  before  I  had  made  a  s 
forward,  a  voice  within  ma  seemed  to  say: 

'  0  false  friend,  can  you  leave  the  man  you  love,  or  say  yoQ 
loTe,  to  die  a  lingering  miserable  death,  that  you  may  secure  youi 
own  happiness  ?     Grant  that  you  lose  your  love,  what  is  your  losi 
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to  his,  ^ha  is  dmg^ng  on  his  wretched  cxistenoc,  loet  to  love  nud 
liberty,  everything  that  makes  life  endurable  gone  for  ever  ?  Have 
ron  no  pitVt  that  yon  can  leave  him  thus  ?' 

'  But  1  love  hor,  I  love  her,'  I  half  mnrmnred  in  answer  to  my 
own  thoughts.      *  The  trial  is  too  bitterj  who  could  pass  through  it  ?* 

'  Would  he  act  thus  were  he  in  yoar  place,'  the  same  inward 
voice  repeated — *  he  the  upright  and  trne-hearted.  Would  he  let 
his  own  selfish  feehngs  condeum  hia  friend  to  i^uch  a  fate,  or  even  his 
worst  enemy  ?' 

'  It  ia  true,  too  tme/  I  groaned  in  anguish.  '  Must  I  save  him 
in  spite  of  myself?  Bat  O,  why  did  I  come  here  ?  what  ovil  spirit 
drove  me  into  these  wilds  to  make  such  a  discovery  ?  0  Hugh,  0 
my  love,  can  I  be  true  to  you  both,  and  to  myself  also  ?  I  cannot, 
it  is  imposflible.  Then,  God  helping  me,  I  will  bo  true  to  yon,  let 
me  suffer  as  I  may/  For  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro,  I 
tboaght  I  would  do  and  bear  all  things ;  then  again  my  strength 
failed  me,  and  I  said,  *  If  the  chief  sends  for  me  before  I  can  get 
ofT,  I  will  do  my  best  for  his  release  ;  but  if  I  find  everything  ready, 
I  will  leave  at  onco.'  So  I  resolved  with  myself,  as  I  rose  and 
tomed  towards  my  tent.  There  I  found  the  faithful  Adams  had 
IvepAred  my  breakfast,  not  thinking  I  would  leave  before  the  chiefs 
boor  of  audience.  I  could  not  touch  it,  and  told  him  to  get  ready 
iat  starting  with  the  utmost  haste,  even  while  in  my  heart  I  loathed 
myself  for  the  coarse  I  was  taking.  As  I  walked  up  and  down 
osder  the  blazing  sun,  waiting  for  Adams  to  complete  his  prepara- 
tiom,  I  lamented  over  what  had  befallen  me.  I  thought  in  that 
dtrk  hour  only  of  myself  and  of  my  love  who  was  also  hia,  and  who, 
I  almost  vowed  in  my  wild  despair,  should  never  again  behold  him. 
Bat  something — shame  I  think — when  I  thought  of  his  true  friendship, 
withheld  me  from  this  sin  ;  Htill  my  whole  soul  rebelled  against  my 
&te,  and  at  last  the  tempter  that  had  tempted  me  to  abandon  my 
Maud  took  another  and  more  specious  form,  while  he  urged  me 
iwver  to  give  up  my  love  without  a  strugjT[le. 

*  It  would  be  unmanly,  cowardly,  feeble-spirited,*  he  whispered. 
'Rather  bind  your  friend  whose  life  you  have  saved,  and  who  there- 
fore owes  you  everything — bind  him  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  go 
sear  her  or  to  see  her  more.  Tell  him  you  have  her  promise,  and 
that  the  hajipiness  of  your  life  depends  on  yonr  obtaining  her ;  he 
woald  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than,  after  such  a  confidence, 
oome  between  you  and  her.  Let  him  remain  in  India  when  yoa  go 
homo ;  if  she  then  hears  he  is  alive,  she  will  naturally  conclnde 
be  has  forgotten  her.  She  will  contrast  his  fickleness  vrith  your 
WPitancy,  and  the  resnlt  will  he  certain.  The  love  once  his  will 
wwri  to  you ;  and  if  in  after-life  they  ever  cross  each  other's 
■Uui,  you  may  look  calmly  on  their  meeting,  for  her  heart  will  be 
Um,  and  he,  boand  by  his  promise,  will  avoid  her  presence,  so 
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that  she  will  never  know  by  what  means  yonr  liappitiei 
cui'ed.' 

I  should  have  spumed  these  thoughts  from  me  with  loathing, 
but  I  was  too  weak,  and  still  brooded  over  them  whilst  waitiug,  when 
a  messenger  came  from  the  chief,  sayiiifj  he  would  see  me  now.  I 
was  a  full  hour  before  his  usual  time  for  piving  audience ;  but  hii 
eagerness  to  sec  the  strangor  had,  I  suppose,  made  him  deviate  froifl 
his  custom.  I  never  troubled  myself  about  his  reasons,  howeverj 
but  followed  the  messenger  mechanically,  thinking  bitterly,  '  Fat« 
is  indeed  against  me  ;  I  cannot  now  get  oft' without  seeing  the  chie^ 
and  I  must  ask  for  this  man's  release,  as  I  decided  to  do,  if  I  cooL 
not  get  away  in  time.* 

Yes,  I  had  become  so  lost  to  all  good  feelings,  that  I  meo; 
tally  called  him  *  that  man/  and  for  a  minute  almost  hated  him; 
Then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  remembered  that  he  wai 
my  own  and  only  friend,  dearer  to  me,  as  I  had  often  felt,  than  an; 
brother  could  have  been.  As  I  thought  of  all  tlie  years  we  h& 
passed  together,  and  the  affection  we  had  felt  for  each  other,  I  sbool 
off  the  tenjpter  boldly,  and  determined  that  no  danger  or  ditlicultyi 
no  sellisli  hopes  or  fears,  should  ever  cause  me  to  desert  my  frienii 
At  length  I  found  myself  before  the  great  man ;  but  indeed  I  re- 
member little  of  what  passed,  only  that  I  presented  my  small  ofleri 
iugs,  wherewith  I  hoped  to  propitiate  his  favour.  They  were  gra< 
eioiisly  accepted,  and  I  then  asked  to  purchase  a  slave,  which  request 
though  it  evidently  surprised  not  a  little,  was  also  granted ;  and  b; 
the  middle  of  the  aftcnioou  my  friend  was  restored  to  me,  myadieiu 
were  spoken  to  the  dark-skinned  chief,  and  we  were  wending  cm 
way  merrily  homewards. 

Merrily,  I  said ;  what  a  mockery  is  in  that  word  !  If  merrimen 
lies  in  a  throbbing  brain,  in  a  forced  laugh,  and  a  breaking  heart, 
then,  indeed,  I  was  merry.  As  to  my  companion,  perhaps  he  wm 
80  truly,  but  I  doubt  it ;  all  happiness  has  its  alloy,  and  his  wa| 
disturbed  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  what  might  have  happened  ii 
his  absence. 

I  soon  told  him  evcrj'thing,  except  the  one  thing  that  conceme< 
him  and  myself  most  nearly,  though  slill  the  course  I  had  dete£< 
mined  to  pursue  gathered  shape  and  substance  in  my  brain.  Agaii; 
and  again  I  was  on  the  point  of  tolling  him  my  position,  and  exact* 
ing  his  promise,  and  every  time,  before  the  words  escaped  my  lipSi 
I  checked  them,  thinking,  *  There  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  canno 
damp  his  joy  so  soon.     I  will  tell  him  another  day.' 

*  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Charlie !'  said  my  fnend,  after  I 
had  told  him  all.  As  I  thought  of  the  treacher}'  I  meditated,  aju 
heard  those  trusting  words,  uttered  in  the  old  frank  voice,  I  fell 
the  blood  rush  to  my  face  for  verj' shame.  He  thought  mo  so  gow 
because  I  had  saved  Maud  from  Cameron.     What  would  he  say  i 
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he  knew  I  had  saved  her  for  myself,  and  that,  too,  knowing  she 
lor«d  him  still  ? 

At  that  moment  I  thought  myself  the  most  contemptible  of 
ersated  things,  and  as  he  laid  his  poor  worn  hand  gently  on  my  arm, 
itjing,  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  ill,'  I  felt  that  I 
liad  indeed  sunk  low,  to  think  of  wronging  one  bo  tender  and  trust- 
ing. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  I  murmured;  *  I  feel  &  little  worn  out  by  excite- 
menty  that  is  all.  Do  not  speak  to  me  for  a  little,  and  it  will  pass 
off.'  Then,  as  we  rode  on  in  silence,  side  by  side,  I  made  a  vow 
that,  God  helping  me,  I  would  be  as  true  to  him  as  my  heart  tol^ 

he  would  have  been   to  mo,  had  our  positions  been  altered.     I 

better  once  this  resolatlou  was  taken ;  before,  I  had  feared  to 
meet  his  eye,  I  had  dreaded  the  touch  of  his  honest  hand ;  now  I 
coald  look  at  him  fearlessly,  and  loved  him  even  better  than  of  old, 
lur  my  friendship  hud  been  tried  by  sulTering,  and  I  liuiuldy  hoped 
it  would  bo  seen  to  bear  tlie  test.  Not  but  that  I  had  many  a  fierce 
«tnjggle  to  pass  through,  and  many  times  my  resolution  wavered 
IS  I  thought  of  the  love  I  might  have  won,  and  my  heart  would 
grow  sick  and  faint  as  I  pictured  the  long  years  I  was  doomed  to 
ptas,  a  lonely  disappointed  man ;  for  I  felt  that  this  passion  was 
one  uot  to  be  uprooted  or  lived  down,  as  the  more  transient  affeo- 
tiuos  of  my  youth  had  been  ;  it  was  the  last  and  deepest  love  my 
kevt  could  know,  and  I  shrauk  with  a  natural  repuguauce  from  the 
dreary  prospect  before  me.  And  then  Hugh.  Poor  fellow!  he,  know- 
ing nothing  but  that  his  love  was  safe  and  unwon,  could  do  little 
bal  talk  of  her  and  liis  prospects ;  for  she  was  poor  now,  as  poor  as 
lie  was,  and  that  Bcemcd  somehow  to  aflord  him  unmitigated  satis- 
faction ;  though  why  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  starve  along  \vith 
Ijer,  instead  of  living  in  luxury  togetlier,  should  bo  specially  dclight- 

fnL  I  know  not.     In  this  way  we  travelled  back  to  A ,  and  I 

forced  myself  to  seem  happy,  and  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  all 
Melton's  day-dreams.  Then,  hardest  task  of  all,  I  had  to  com- 
Jort  and  reassure  him,  when  the  painful  couvictiou  would  over- 
vhslm  him  that  the  Hugh  Melton  Mand  Meares  had  loved  was 
yovng,  active,  tall,  and  handsome,  very  diU'erent  from  the  bent, 
brown,  enfeebled  man  who  now  rode  beside  me.  That  he  would 
fegain  maoh,  almost  all.  indeed,  of  his  former  good  looks  in  time,  I 
,!taly  bidieved ;  but  I  knew,  as  well  as  he,  that  eighteen  mouths 
privation,  toil,  and  misery  had  let!  their  mark  on  him,  in  charac- 
that  would  never  be  effaced ;  that  there  wore  wrinkles  on  his 
brow  no  soft  white  &ngcrs  could  ever  smooth  away,  and  shadows  in 
his  deep  sad  eyes  no  light  of  merry  laughter  could  ever  chase  out  of 
tlieir  depths. 

At  A he  felt  the  change  trouble  had  wrought  in  him  keenly 

vbcn  he  fonnd  that  even  those  of  his  comrades  who  had  loved  him 
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best  seemed  to  fiud  somo  difficulty  in  recognising  bim,  and  the  first 
minute  we  were  again  alone  together  he  turned  to  mo  with  a  strange 
fear  in  his  queBtioning  eyes  that  was  piteous  to  see. 

'  Tell  me,  Charlie,'  he  asked^  *  do  you  think  she  will  recognise 
me,  changed  as  I  am  *?*  Under  this  question  I  saw  there  larked 
another,  which  he  dared  not  put  into  words.  '  Will  she  Btill  lore 
this  broken-down  and  altered  man — unaltered  in  heart  it  is  true, 
but  in  all  else  how  sadly  changed !' 
[  A  great  pity  for  him  rose  in  my  heart  as  I  thought  what  would 

I  be  his  fate  if  she  should  find  the  change  too  great,  and  refuse  to  see 

)  in  the  toil-wora  wanderer  her  old  love ;   but  whilst  I  seemed  to 

Bee  this  hanging  over  him  as  a  dark  possibility,  my  knowledge  of  ^ 
Maud's  character  gave  mo  confidence  to  say  :  ■ 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  old  friend ;  your  love  is  worthy  of  you,  and 
^vill  think  the  same  of  you  now  as  she  did  when  your  life  was  un- 
dimmed  by  care  and  sorrow,  and  your  looks  unchanged  by  toil  and 
Bufering.' 

Chapter  XEE. 
the  end  of  all. 

At  a some  good  news  greeted  us ;   Solace  had  receive 

a  letter  from  home,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Uptoxi^^ 
Ilugh's  rich  old  uncle,  had  died,  and  had  left  all  his  vast  property  to 
his  nephew,  if  he  should  ever  be  found ;  the  old  man  was  of  opinioa^ 
that  OB  no  actual  proofs  of  his  death  had  been  discovered  he  mig] 
still  be  alive ;  but  if  he  did  not  turn  up  after  a  term  of  ten  yean 
then,  and  in  that  case,  it  should  revert  to  another  branch  of 
family,  distant  cousins  of  Hugh's  whom  he  had  never  met. 

Here  at  A Hugh  confided  to  Solace,  Langham,  Temple- 
ton,  myself,  and  some  others  all  he  knew  about  his  captivity  and 
its  cause. 

He  had  been  surrounded  whilst  out  sketching  by  a  party  of 
naiires,  seized,  and  carried  into  the  hiUs.     He  know  the  dialect  of 

the  people  here  at  A very  well,  but  this  patois  puzzled  him ; 

he  made  out  enough,  however,  to  ascertain  that  some  one  of  hia 
brother  ufllcers  had  paid  one  of  the  chiefs  a  large  sum  of  money  to^| 
make  away  with  him.    This  chief  prudently  refieoted  that  he  might-^ 
realise  still  more  money  by  selling  him  as  a  slave  thau  if  he  killed 
him,  and  the  man  for  whom  he  undertook  the  business  would  never 
be  the  wiser.    Melton  was  therefore  sent  deeper  and  deeper  among 
the  hills,  and  finally  sold  to  the  tribe  with  which  I  bad  found  him*^ 
This  in  brief  was  his  story.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  regiment'™ 
who  bore  him  eumity  or  had  reason  to  wish  him  out  of  the  way ; 
there  could  be  httle  doubt  as  to  the  instigator  of  this  cowardly  crime; 
bat  we  had  no  proofs,  and  after  much  debate  determined  ou  laying 
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the  case  before  the  colonel,  aud  urging  Lim  to  insist  ou  Camcron*s 
iDBwering  the  questions  and  occasations  we  brought  against  bint. 
The  colonel,  who  had  long  been  tired  of  kia  quondam  pet,  took  the 
matter  tip  warmly,  and  sent  for  Captain  Cameton  at  once. 

I  trtamphed  inwardly,  aud  thought.  *Ourday  ofpoweriscome;  we 
wiH  at  IdAfit  be  avenged  by  seeing  this  wretch  humiliated  and  kicked 
Mit  of  the  regiment  as  lie  deserves.  Revenge  is  sweet  certainly, 
and  he  is  undeserving  of  pity ;'  nevertheless  when  Cameron  first 
fsttknd  the  room,  and  saw  the  stern  accusing  faces  gathered  round 
bin,  he  grew  pale  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  for  a  minute  as  though 
be  would  have  fallen.  At  that  moment,  if  he  had  shown  signs  of 
repentance,  I  could  have  felt  it.  in  my  heart  to  forget  all  but  his 
crael  trentment  of  my  friend,  who  looked  more  kindly  ou  him  than 
my  of  us,  and  would  have  handed  him  a  chair.  But,  recovering  his 
strength  and  his  usual  cynical  sneeiiug  smile  with  an  evident  eO'ort, 
ke  interrupted  the  colonel  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  saying : 

'  Never  mind  the  chair,  Melton ;  I  prefer  standing.  And  you, 
colonel,  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  speak ;  I  cau  see  pretty  clearly 
bjtbe  faces  of  these  gentlemen,  that  some  dreadful  charges  have 
IwGD  brought  against  me,  and  as  slander  against  oucsulf  is  pecu- 
hAf  disagreeable,  I  decline  hearing  it.  Do  not  think  for  a  minute, 
ffiy  dear  sir,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  charges ;  but  it  is 
btrdlj  worth  the  trouble  of  denying  them  when  every  one  around 
me  believes  them  true,  so  I  shall  dispense  with  that  ceremony. 
Aad  DOW  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that,  finding  the  air  of  this  place 
Jisigree  with  me,  and  the  society  not  so  agreeable  as  I  could  wish, 
1  ItAVd  determined  on  selling  out,  and  will  send  in  my  papers  at 
oooe.  You  cannot  prove  your  charges,  aud  will  therefore,  I  suppose, 
iUow  mo  to  sell  out  quietly.  I  do  not  think  I  havo  anything 
fivtber  to  say  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  hear,  so  I  hud 
boUer  wish  yon  good -morning;*  and  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips, 
Gmeron  left  the  room. 

•A  precious  scoundrel  we  have  got  rid  of,'  muttered  the  colonel, 
ae  the  door  clused  on  him.     *  I  do  not  envy  his  future  associates.' 

As  this  is  the  lust  time  Cameron  comes  across  the  thread  of  the 
stoty,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  when  I  last  saw  him  ho 
was  acting  as  croupier  to  u  gaming-table  at  a  small  German  Bad. 
Tboi  my  revenge  came  to  nothing  after  all ;  aud  perhaps  it  was 
beat  so,  for  what  was  I  that  I  shoidd  desire  to  triumph  over  this 
man — I  who  had  tried  to  desert  the  best  friend  ever  man  had  in  his 
seed?  As  Cameron  turned  away,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if 
tboae  aroond  only  knew  all,  they  would  not  think  much  better  of 
me  tbaa  of  him. 

We  did  not  stop  long  at  .\ .     Melton  was  for  too  anxious 

to  return  to  England,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  his 
lore's  safety  and  the  continuance  of  her  aflfectiou,  to  delay  a  moment 
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loijgcr  than  was  necessary ;  I,  who  had  now  made  np  mj  mi 
as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue,  intended  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  a  dull  wet  day  about  the  be^nning  of  Jane  when 
arrived  in  London.  I  knew  from  my  mother  where  to  look  for 
Meareses,  for  tbey  had  long  ago  taken  np  their  abode  in  the  capi 
We  arranged  that  Hugh  should  go  to  his  lawyer's  to  put  in 
claim  to  his  uncle'n  property,  and  to  talk  over  btisincsH  matters ;  wb 
I  went  to  Miss  Meares's  lodgings,  to  break  the  news  to  Mand  t 
one  bad  indeed  returned  from  the  dead,  as  I  murmured  to  myself, 
repeating  sadly  the  words  of  the  Arab's  prophecy.  He  was  to  follow 
me  thilher  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  I  hoped  fervently  his  comiQ 
would  not  be  long  delayed ;  once  the  news  was  told,  I  should  fia 
each  minute  passed  with  her  an  age  of  pain  till  I  could  make  m 
escape.  I  drove  to  tho  house  quickly,  though  in  ray  state  of  sol 
penae  every  moment  seemed  an  hour.  What  if  she  should  ha' 
taught  herself  to  consider  him  as  dead,  and  to  look  on  me  as  h^ 
future  luisband;  nay,  liad  even  perhaps  grown  to  love  me! 
thought  1  had  heard  of  anch  things,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
hoped  against  hope  as  I  mounted  the  narrow  stairs  to  ber  Hit 
drawing-room. 

But  all  such  hopes,  if  indeed  I  ever  really  entertained  them,  fl< 
us  I  met  her  quiet  friendly  smile,   her   frank   outstretched  ham 
There  was  none  of  the  shy  timidity  of  love,  none  of  its  happy  gla< 
ness  visible  in  those  quiet  deep  eyes.     She  welcomed  me  as  o] 
welcomes  a  dear  trusted  friend,  a  brother  perhaps,  but  no  mor 
We  were  alone  ;   so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  telling  h 
everything.     This  I  did  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  keeping 
eyes  fixed  on  one  particular  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  pattern  of  tfa 
carpet,  and  yet  seeing  distinctly  the  flush  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and 
a  troubled  look  dimming  her  dear  eyes.     I  could  see  the  tremb 
of  the  white  hands  clasped  in  ber  lap,  the  nervous  hurried  breathiO; 
and  still  I  spoke  on ;  I  spared  myself  in  nothing ;  I  felt  almost 
if  making  myself  base  in  her  eyes  was  in  some  sort  doing  penano 
for  my  betrayal  of  my  friend.     I  told  even  of  that — of  my  wicked 
desire  to  leave  him  there  to  his  fitti-,  antl  could  feel  her  large  eyes 
turned  on  me  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  reproach.     She  spoke  not 

word  as  I  went  on  to  relate  what  had  passed  at  A ,  when  sn 

denly  I  heard  a  cab  drive  to  the  door.     I  knew  it  was  Husrh,  a 
rising,  said : 

*  All  the  rest  you  will  hear  from  him.     You  are  free  for  evi 
from  the  promise  I  once  forced  from  you.     One  request  only  I  maki 
of  yon.     Do  not  let  him  know  that  his  return  stood  between  me  and 
all  that  I  hold  most  dear  in  life.     It  would  mar  his  happiness  and 
grieve  his  loving  heart  if  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  pea 
had  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  mine.    Years  may  pass 
wo  meet  again  ;  till  then,  farewell.' 
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'  Good  friend  and  trae,  farewell/  she  mtzmiTired,  as  she  held  out 
htt  band  to  me,  with  tears  floating  in  her  deep  soft  eyes.  I  raised 
it  fiir  a  moment  to  my  lips,  and  harried  from  the  room,  feeling  fis 
tboii^^  a  light  had  suddenly  been  extinguished  in  my  life,  and  I  was 
left  in  otter  daikneas. 

On  the  aiaiiB  I  met  Hugh.  '  Come  and  see  me  at  the  Army 
ind  Navy  this  erening,  old  ^ow,'  I  said,  as  I  passed  oat ;  and  in 
mother  minute  I  was  once  more  in  the  street. 

Neixt  day  I  left  town  for  Cairns,  and  in  two  months  was 
OBOS  mare  on  my  way  to  India.  I  heard  frvm  my  sister  that 
Miud  Meares's  wedding  was  a  very  grand  one.  '  You  know,'  she 
vrote,  '  at  one  time  I  &noied  yoa  l^ed  her,  and  that  even  she  liked 
joa ;  but  now  that  your  friend,  who  was  always  hanging  after  her, 
ktt  eome  into  his  unde's  property,  he  has  carried  the  day ;  what 
die  can  see  in  him  now,  I  cannot  think ;  he  is  so  greatly  altered 
■nee  he  went  to  India.  Howeyer,  he  certainly  is  getting  more  like 
Us  old  self  OTery  day,  and  I  daresay  will  soon  be  quite  young  and 
banitoome  again.  She  seems  wrapped  up  in  him ;  so  perhaps  after 
all  it  was  a  good  thing  I  was  mistaken,  and  you  did  not  care  for 
bar;  it  would  have  been  a  bad  thing  if  you  had  married  her,  and 
he  had  retomed  afterwards.' 

Not  a  pleasant  letter  to  read,  was  it  ?  though  no  doubt  meant 
in  an  kindtinefw ;  but  it  helped  me  to  see  that  I  had  done  the  right 
tldng,  and  that  conviction  strengthens  me  to  bear  the  pain  of  the 
Tagoe  and  purposeless  longing,  the  wild  regrets  for  what  might  have 
been,  that  rise,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  repress  them,  in  my  heart, 
ThenoTer  I  think  of  that  happy  and  yet  most  bitter  day  when  I  foond 
nj  friend  and  lost  my  love. 
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CHAPTEB  L   COLt^lE  WlJTE. 

'  Mr.  Somerset's  compliments,  sir,  and  will  yon  take  wine 
him  to-night  after  hall  ?'  said  the  porter  of  Bolingbroke  College  to 
Charlie  Gray,  Bible  clerk,  as  the  latter  was  passing  the  lodge-gate 
on  his  way  to  evening  chapel.  ^ 

Gray  looked  half-surprised  at  the  message  ;   then,  after  a  mo^| 
ment's  hesitation,  replied : 

'  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Somerset,  and  I  shall  bo  very  happy 
to  do  so/ 

The  chapel-bell  begnn  to  *  swear,*  as  the  lant  half-minute*8  presto 
tolling  was  irreverently  stylinl  by  Bolingbroke  nndergradufttes,  and  the^ 
Bible  clerk  hurried  away  to  his  duties  of  marking  the  attendance  ofH 
members  of  the  college  in  statu  pitplUari  at  evening  service. 

By  tho  middle  of  the  Psalms  he  had  completed  hia  observations 
and  bit  of  attendance,  and  irreverently  suffered  his  thoughts  to 
wander  upon  the  invitation  that  he  had  just  received.  He  had  by- 
now  almost  completed  his  first  year*s  residence  in  Bolingbroke ;  y< 
up  to  this  date  his  college  acquaintance  may  hare  been  said  to  hai 
been  limited  to  about  half  a  dozen  at  most  of  such  of  tho  poo] 
class  of  undergraduates  as  were  by  their  birth  and  breeding  gei 
associates  for  a  young  man  gentleman  by  blood,  but  reputed  a  collej 
pauper  by  position.  Tho  wealthier  class  of  *  commoners'  held  mHn 
aloof  from  the  scholars,  and  more  especially  from  the  Bible  clerk, 
whose  duties  of  compulsory  attendance  twice  a  day  at  the  college 
ToU-call,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  divine  service,  they  for 
the  most  part  ]>rofessed  to  look  upon  as  menial.  Charlie  Gray 
could  not  but  confess  to  himself  that  he  felt  his  position  at  times 
most  acutely.  Bom  and  bred  a  gentleman — the  son  of  an  Indian 
major,  who  had  bled  for  his  country  at  tho  Khyber  Pass  and  in  the 
Sntlej  campaigns — he  had  found  himself  and  his  father,  at  the  close 
of  his  own  school  career,  suddenly  reduced  in  circumstances  from 
the  failure  of  a  local  bank,  to  such  an  estcnt  that  all  hopes  of  a 
future  university  career,  upon  which  he  had  built  his  hopes,  were 
apparently  put  an  end  to  from  the  sheer  inability  of  his  now  married 
and  invalided  father  to  supply  from  his  crippled  resources  the  means 
requisite  for  a  three  years'  residence  at  the  University,  even  upon 
the  closest  and  most  penurious  principles.  For  the  army  also 
Charlie  found  himself  ineligible.     Some  sudden  strain  at  football 
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kd  BOWQ  tbe  seeds  of  varicose  veins  iu  the  le^ ;  and  for  these  the 
tnny  surgeons  had  rejected  him  as  iinBound  when  ho  attempted  to 
psss  a  medical  examination.     Ho  htuX  not  snfiicient  talent  to  win 
for  himself  some  valnsble  Bcholarshij)  in  open  competitive  examina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  diffidence  and  struggling 
pride  that  he  descried,  onder  the  heading  of  '  University  Intelligence' 
in  the  Times,  a  notice  that  a  Bible  clerkship,  of  the  valoe  of  100/. 
per  annam,  tenable  for  four  years,  was  to  be  offered  on  such  and 
such  a  day  at  Bolingbroke  College,  and  felt  that  npou  some  sach 
chftDce  as  this  dei>ended  bis  only  hope  of  completing  his  education. 
The  dmdger}'  attached  to  these  clerkships  prevents  them  &om 
aQBUmuidiDg   the    same   competition   that   less   valuable    but  more 
hoBOorable  and  leas  ouoruiiB  emolnmeuts  in  the  way  of  open  scholar- 
ahips  obtain ;  and  so  long  as  candidates  are  up  to  a  fair  standard 
of  proficiency,  and  can  produce  good  testimonials  and  certificates  of 
ibecr  own  necessity,  such  appointments  are  not  too  difficult  to  bo 
•biftined.     Before  another  month  was  out  Charlie  Gray  had  matri- 
cnlrind  at  Bolingbroke  as  Bible  clerk  of  the  college. 

Up  to  the  date  to  which  onr  present  anecdote  refers,  the  Bible 
tAexk  bad  not  broken  broad  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  his  old  school 
aequAintanees,  of  which  some  half-dozen  were  residents  of  his  college. 
Tfaey  recognised  him,  and  ho  them,  as  nodding  acquaintances  in 
qoad,  ami  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  all.  Nor  was  this  standing 
ttloofofold  acquaintances  the  only  matter  which  galled  his  feelings; 
oikers  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  impecunious  position  of  the 
Bible  «lerk  to  make  him  feel  his  position  the  more  acutely.  De 
Bnw,  one  ofthewealthie«t  commoners  (son  of  a  millionaire  ex-navy 
eootractor,  who  could  scarce  spell  his  own  name  since  ho  had  ap- 
paaded  the  '  De'  to  mark  his  new-made  opulence),  had  one  day 
eooUy  called  on  Gray,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  could  make  it 
*  worth  his  while*  to  mark  him,  Dq  Brass «  as  present  Lu  chapel  when 
Absent  on  hunting  mornings  ;  and  if  ever  Charlie  grudged  his  light 
weight  and  lack  of  physical  strength,  it  was  on  that  occasion,  that 
be  could  not  then  and  there  kick  the  prostuiiing  novus  homo  down- 
sUiifi.  The  dean,  moreover,  must  needs  have  a  cut  at  him ;  for 
one  day,  when  Charlie  asked  for  leave  to  migrate  from  his  back 
furete  to  more  genial  rooms  in  the  front  quad,  that  dignitary  re- 
bsked  him  ;  for  that  he,  *  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  assistance  from 
lbs  college,  should  expect  to  obtain  rooms  destined  for  undergraduates 
of  good  means,  who  would  lay  out  money  on  their  rooms  for  the 
good  of  the  college.'  Last  of  all,  the  same  infirmity  that  had  con- 
demned Charlie  from  serving  her  Majesty  also  made  it  imprudent 
(to  aaj  nothing  of  his  lack  of  physique)  to  embark  in  any  of  tho 
•ftblatio  pursnits  of  the  day,  by  which  ho  might  otherwise  have 
It  himself  more  into  contact  with  his  fellow-nndorgraduates. 
The  dean  was  a  '  speedy  one  over  the  course/  as  the  sporting 
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uicoibers  of  the  college  termed  the  performance  of  the  cbapel  ser- 
vice :  he  would  take  up  one  verse  of  the  Psalms  forty  miles  an  hour 
by  the  time  that  the  scanty  responses  had  run  about  half-way 
through  the  preceding  verso ;  the  congregation  of  course  followed 
suit  to  his  precedent  of  anticipation,  and  drowned  in  their  turn  Uje 
last  hiilf  of  his  response.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  chapel  service 
was  concluded  in  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  from  the  last  note  of 
the  chapel-beil,  and  before  even  Charlie  had  fully  ran  his  course  of 
ramiuation  upon  the  new  offer  of  hospitality  that  had  been  nnex- 
pectedly  ofiered  to  him,  and  the  oxteut  of  congeniality  that  might 
in  future  accrue  to  it. 

Ho  half  regretted  that  he  had  not  declined  it,  for  his  own  means 
would  not  suffer  him  to  reciprocate  hospitalities  on  any  grand  scale; 
hut  iht^  die  was  now  cast,  and  to  cut  tho  engagement  would  be 
worse  than  inability  to  return  like  for  like ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
country  parson  or  doctor  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  return  tit  for 
tat  all  the  hospitality  which  he  receives  from  the  leading  parish 
landowners,  j'et  is  welcome  for  his  own  merits  and  geniality,  so  the 
Bible  clerk  excused  himself  that  he  might  accord  himself  as  agaest, 
when  invited  by  wealthier  contemporaries,  withont  losing  caste  or  ^ 
self-respect  by  inability  to  keep  pace  with  their  entertainments.         ^ 

T\Tieu  he  had  finished  his  scrambling  dinner  of  '  commons*  at 
tho  scholars'   table,  and  had  waited  to  the  last  to  say,  when  the 
high  table  had   eaten  their  fill,  a  rigmarole  Latin  grace,   thank-  H 
ing  college  benefactors  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  he  left  the  ^ 
now  empty  htdl,  and  sought  Somerset's  rooms,  where  he  found  at 
least  half  the  college  assembled  at  two  long  tables,  covered  in  profu-  fl 
sion  with  the  second-rate  odds  and  ends  of  an  Oxford  dessert.  " 

'  Let  me  find  you  a  seat,  Gray,'  said  his  host  courteously,  clear- 
ing a  space  for  the  last  comer  upon  a  snug  fireside  sofa.  *  What  do 
you  drink  ?  Port,  you  say  ?  Let  me  give  you  a  backhander.  I 
was  afraid  you  were  not  coming,  but  I  suppose  that  confounded 
grace  made  you  late.  I  always  say  my  own  grace  :  **  For  what  we  ^m 
are  going  to  receive,  thank  God,  we  have  not  to  pay  till  next  term."  '  ^M 

Gray  found  himself  seated  between  his  host  and  Allen,  captain  ' 
of  the  college  boat-club ;  both  genial  fellows  in  their  way,  and  with 
whom  he  soon  got  on  easy  terms  of  conversation,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  mere  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  former,  and  call 
and  solicitation  to  join  the  college  boat-club  from  the  latter,  had 
hitherto  been  the  limit  of  his  acquaintance  with  either.  fl 

By  the  time  that  the  wine  had  circulated  some  half-dozen  times,  ™ 
and  cigars  were  beginning  to  be  produced,  Somerset  rose  to  his  legs, 
and  with  apologies  for  recurrence  to  tho  tabooed  custom  of  public 
speaking  at  wines,  explained  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  gather- 
ing to  lay  before  his  friends  the  advisability  of  doing  as  other  leading 
collogcB  annually  had  done  before  them,  viz.  of  getting  np  some 
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steeplechases,  or  '  grinds.'  The  company  would  agree  with 
him  thai  Bolingbroke  should  never  he  behind  its  compeers  in  plajdng 
its  role  of  public  sport;  and  that  it  was  high  time  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  a  slur  upon  the  place  that  it  alone  of  leading  colleges,  that 
boasted  a  goodly  contingent  of  hunting  men,  should  have  no  annual 
'grinds,*  which,  in  the  way  of  emulation  and  good  fellowship,  did 
more  than  anything  to  foster  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship. 

He  pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as  other  pursuits  in  which  the 
college  was  publicly  represented  by  a  few  were  yet  more  or  less 
supported  by  all,  to  wit,  the  eleven  and  the  eight ;  so,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  hoped  that  other  members  of  the  college  who  might  not 
£eel  disposed  to  ride  would  yet  contribute  some  small  amount  for 
an  undertaking  due  to  the  public  position  of  the  college.  That 
there  would  be  races  of  all  classes — one  on  the  flat ;  one  steeplechase 
for  Oxford  hacks,  for  which  any  undergraduate  might  enter  and 
easily  find  a  mount ;  one  for  horses  of  any  sort  that  had  nsver  ran 
for  an  open  race,  and  open  to  the  whole  University;  and  one  for 
bones  bona  fide  the  property  of  members  of  Bolingbroke. 

With  due  applause  and  indorsement  he  passed  round,  the  way 
of  the  wine,  a  subscription-list,  and  the  conversation  flowed  fast 
and  fdrious  upon  the  new  topic. 

*  Where  was  the  course  to  be  ?' 

*  What  distance  would  the  races  be  ?' 
'  How  about  dons  and  proctors  ?' 

*  What  weights  for  what  races  T 

De  Brass,  bull-necked,  pudgy-cheeked,  and  twelve  stone  odd  for 
his  five  foot  seven  of  height,  voted  to  bar  catch-weights. 

Carnegie,  master  of  the  University  drag,  and  well  able  to  scale 
lOst.  71ba.  in  racing  leathers  and  pigskin,  insisted  that  anyhow  the 
hack  race,  by  all  prcccdout,  should  bo  a  catch-weight  race:  probably 
1  Ist.  Tibs,  should  be  the  weight  for  the  other  races,  with  penalties 
far  provioos  wins. 

Dayrcll,  an  out-college  man,  owner  of  Mackintosh,  winner  of  the 
last  Undergraduates*  Plate  at  Aylesbury,  thought  that  twelve  stone  was 
oagh  for  a  horse  to  carry,  without  breaking  his  back  with  penalties. 
And  thus  conversation  and  dispute  ran  riot^  while  the  subscrip- 
tion-list passed  round  the  room. 

Charlie  Gray  had  but  little  in  common  and  little  to  say  upon  the 
topic  of  horseflesh  ;  riding  was  of  course  beyond  his  means  since 
the  days  of  the  bank  failure,  though  as  a  boy  few  had  gone  better 
than  bo  on  his  pony  with  the  Blackmorc  Yale.  He  felt  an  indignant 
suspicion  also  within  him  that  his  company  had  never  been  sought 
before  by  Somerset  or  his  set,  and  that  he  was  invited  now  only  to 
maJe  ase  of,  and  to  be  bled  for  their  benefit  in  aid  of  a  sport  in 
be  could  not  share.  They  had  no  right  to  aak  him  to  sob- 
,  and  be  could  ill  afibrd  it.  He  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
Tbxso  ^mMiM%,  Vol.  YIl.  F.S.  Vol.  ^^yiL  ^ 
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to  decline  to  have  anjihing  to  do  with  the  list,  when  it  reached 
right-hand  neighbour,  and  Somerset  good-humouredly  eaid : 

'  Will  you  please  pass  the  book  to  me  when  Allen  has  done  with 
it  ?  I  sha'n't  dun  yon,  you  know ;  it  isn't  fair,  as  you  ain't  a  bunt- 
ing man.' 

There  were  many  other  non-hunting  men  in  the  room  besides 
Gray ;  and  Somerset's  own  speech  to  the  assembly  bad  impressed 
the  maxim  that  all  classes  should  aid  all  in  college  undertakings ; 
but  the  gist  of  the  speech  was  obvious,  and  kindly  and  fairly  meant 
by  the  speaker. 

But  Charlie,  though  molli6ed  as  to  his  views  of  the  poUcy  of 
Somerset's  hospitality  towards  himself,  was  piqued  by  his  position, 
and  by  the  fact  {hat  he  felt  other  eyes  turned  upon  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

'  May  I  sec  it  ?'  he  asked. 

'  By  all  means.     Lot  us  add  it  up  together.* 

'  I  must  travel  third  class  to  and  from  home  at  Easter  to  make 
for  it,'  thought  Charlie  to  himself.     Then,  as  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  column,  he  wrote  his  own  name,  and  put  down  a  guinea  o 
the  table,  saying : 

'  I  should  like  to  take  my  share,  as  Oar  as  I  can,  in  a  college 
undertaking,  and  shall  wish  you  success.' 

*  How  awfully  good  of  you  !  and  ready  money  too.  I  wish  every 
one  else  paid  cash ;  it  is  for  harder  to  get  payment  than  promises, 
as  a  rule.' 

And  Allen  said : 

*  I  wish  wo  had  more  fellows  like  you  in  the  place,  who  woulj 
back  us  up  in  things  which  they  may  not  bo  able  to  adbrd  time  to 
take  np  themselves.' 

And  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  Gray,  engaged  to  breakfast 
with  Allen  next  morning,  returned  alone  to  his  garret,  he  contlicted 
with  himself  whether  it  was  public  spirit,  proper  pride,  or  want  of 
moral  courage  that  had  made  him,  unsolicited,  proffer  his  mtto  to 
the  service  of  a  set  with  most  of  whom  he  had  no  sympathies^  and 
with  none  of  them  means  in  common. 


Chapter  II. 

ACOUXTBV  FBIEXD. 

FoPR  days  later,  Charlie  Gray  was  crossing  the  High  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  lecture  under  the  Professor  of  Latin  Verse.  Somebody 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  . 

*  Why,  Mr.  Magendie,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Oxford  1' 

*  Nor  had  I  much  intention  to  be  here,  my  boy ;  but  onfortn- 
nately  I  am  subpoenaed  at  the  assizes  in  a  rascally  trespass  case ; 
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80  I  mast  kick  np  my  heels  till  the  suit  is  called  on,  and  perhaps 
get  B  mnnificent  guinea  for  my  pains  at  the  end  of  the  matter/ 

'Have  you  had  a  good  season  in  the  Vale?*  asked  Charlie,  at 
once  broaching  the  subject  that  woald  be  nearest  the  heart  of  Dick 
Magendie. 

'  First-rate !  Wish  you  had  been  with  us,  Charlie.  Let  me 
see,  I  don't  think  wo  have  met  since  the  day  wheu  you  rode  my 
joung  one  over  the  park  palings.  He  does  go  alarming  now,  I  can 
tell  you ;  jumps  like  a  cat,  and  you  can't  stop  him/ 

St.  Mary's  chimed  one  o'clock. 

•  Won't  you  come  back  with  me  and  have  some  lunch  ?'  asked 
Charlie  of  his  friend. 

'  Thank  ye,  my  boy,  I  will  if  you  don't  mind ;  and  weUl  have  a 
Ifit  of  a  gossip  about  old  times.  We  miss  you  and  your  governor 
sadly  in  the  old  place.  He  says  he'll  come  down  and  bring  you 
for  a  bit  of  shooting  with  me  next  September.     Mind  you  come.' 

'  It's  awfully  good  of  you.  I  should  like  to  do  so  of  all  things; 
but  aa  to  the  shooting,  I  have  no  gun  now,  and  a  certificate  is  such 
sn  expense  besides.' 

*  Hang  certificates  !' said  Dick  Magendie.  '  Nobody  shall  ask 
joa  questions  on  my  lands,  and  I've  lots  of  guns  for  you  to  pick  from. 
By  the  bye,  I  have  a  parcel — pictures  or  something  of  the  sort — 
for  you,  from  Jessie.  She  sent  all  sorts  of  messages  to  you  ;  says 
I'm  to  bring  her  up  for  Comuiemoratiou,  whenever  that  is,  and  you 
sre  to  chaperon  us.' 

•  Of  course  I  will,'  said  Charlie,  blushing,  as  he  painfully  recalled 
the  schoolroom  amicability  ('?)  that  had  existed  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  between  himself  and  Dick  Magendie's  only  daughter.  '  And 
IkOir  1b  she  ?' 

'fit  sa  a  fiddle*  and  goes  like  a  bird  one  day  a  week,  which  is 
sH  her  governess  allows  her ;  but  she  says  she  is  to  keep  a  string 
id  her  own  when  she  comes  out  after  midsummer.' 

As  they  reached  the  porter's  lodge,  De  Brass,  smoking  in  the 
portico,  turned  superciliously  to  scan  Charlie's  burly  frieze-coated 
acquaintance,  and  then,  not  offering  to  move  out  of  the  way,  com- 
pelled them  to  part  company  and  squeeze  through  the  doorway  be- 
hind his  round  shoulders. 

*  Who's  that  ?*  asked  Dick,  as  they  began  to  ascend  Charlie's 
Mritserew  garret-stairs. 

'  De  Brass  his  name  is.  I  don't  kuow  much  of  him,  and  donH 
like  what  I  do  know.     He  puts  on  so  much  side.' 

'Not  much  blood  about  bim;  cob-built,  wall-sided,  shameful 
bad  quarters,  and  I  won't  sweiir  he  isn't  club-hoofed.  Holloa,  what's 
lUa  about?  What  sporting  chnpf^  you  are  here  !'  And  Diok  took 
up  a  programme  of  the  coming  grinds,  which  had  been  printed  under 
ike  me,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  subscriber. 
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1  BOLINGBROKB  ARISTOORATIO  STKEPLECHASBS,  ^^ 

To  bit  hfld  at  Wendlrhury  un.  Febrvnry  25f A. 

The  Undbroraduates'  Stakes,  of  2  fovp.  each,  20  added,  for  horwi  bonfi  fide 
tbe  property  of  undergraduate  membeni  of  Ikilingbroke  College,  that  have  never 
run  an  open  Btceplechose,  thrcQ  uiilos  and  a  half  over  a  fair  huntiug  country,  13st. 
each. 

The  Wendlebuby  Stakes,  of  1  sof.  each,  15  added,  list.  each.  Winnera 
of  20  80V8,  at  any  lirue  Tibs,  extra,  of  50  sova,  Hlbs.  extra,  and  7Ib8.  extra  for 
every  further  50  sovs.  or  part  of  50  sovfl.  wod,  accutnolative  up  to  2Ubs.  One  mile 
on  the  flat. 

The  Open  Steeplechase,  of  3  eova.  each,  25  added  for  horses  that  have  never 
run  in  an  open  flat  or  eteeplcohafie,  list.  7Lbs.  each.  Winnera  extra,  accordiug  to 
preceding  scale. 

The  Hack  Plate,  of  I  sov.  each,  15  added  for  hor«e«  the  bonfi  fide  property  of 
]ivery-8t&ble*keeper:)  of  Oxford,  catcb-weigbte  not  under  10it,7  lbs.each,two  mllea. 

Tbe  above  races  are  to  be  nominated  and  ridden  for  exclusively  by  resident 
members  of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the  Open  Scoeplechaee,  vhioh  is  open 
to  all  resident  members  of  the  Uaiversity. 

'  Well,  and  what  are  yoa  going  to  ran  or  ride  for  ?*  asked  Ma- 
gendie,  when  ho  had  come  to  the  end  of  tho  programme. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  run  or  ride  anything ;  I  can*t  afford  it.     The 
programme  has  been  sent  in  to  me,  that  is  all.' 

'  Dash  it  all^  man,  can't  you  show  them  the  way  for  one  of 
lot?* 

'I'm  afraid  not,*  said  Charlie,  rather  dolefully. 
'  *  Gracious  !  Could  not  you  run  my  young  brown  in  the  open 
race,  hey?  To  be  nominated  and  ridden  by  undergraduates;  that 
is  all  it  says — all  required-  I  lay  a  guinea  to  a  gooseberry  he  makes 
Bome  of  the  best  of  them  look  foolish.  You  have  no  idea  what 
form  he  has  been  going  in  lately.  He  goes  out  with  one  of  my 
stable-lads  on  him  regularly  to  look  at  the  hounds,  and  nothing  can 
touch  him,  and  he's  as  thoroughbred  as  Eclipse  ;  never  ran  in  public 
either.     Just  tbe  thing  for  you,  Charlie.' 

Charlio^a  mouth  watered  at  tbe  idea,  if  only  to  show  that  the 
poor  Bible  clerk  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked;  but  ho  said  difii- 
dently  :  *  0,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better ;  but  I  don't  know. 
You  see  I  have  not  been  in  tbe  saddle  now  for  more  than  a  year» 
and  I  should  be  aU  abroad  riding  over  a  country  all  of  a  sudden, 
especially  in  a  race.     I  have  never  ridden  in  one,  you  know.* 

*  1*11  have  the  nag  down  here  for  you  to  do  what  you  like  with 
and  get  used  to  him.  Let's  see,  you  have  a  week  to  the  race,  and 
he  may  just  as  well  be  at  livery  here  as  eating  his  head  ofif  at  home. 
Will  you  ride  him  if  I  send  hitn  you  ?* 

'  Of  course  I  will,  if  you  think  the  stoke  is  worth  your 
for.' 

*  Worth  your  running  for,  my  dear  boy.     Of  coarse  yon 
have  the  swag,  if  you  can  collar  it.     It  will  do  the  horse  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  and  me  too,  to  give  him  a  public  trial  and  see 
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wh&t  he  is  made  of.  Who  knows  but  it  may  make  a  Liverpool  nag 
of  him,  though  I  never  did  fly  at  such  game  as  that  yet.' 

And  so  they  settled  it  between  them,  while  Dick  Magendie 
deroured  an  enormous  luncheon,  and  swore  by  the  excellence  of 
BoUngbroke  ale.     As  he  rose  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch : 

'  I  must  get  down  now  to  this  infernal  Court-house,  and  see  if 
I'm  wanted  yet.  I  say,  when  you  were  at  school  a  year  ago,  I  was 
alwmjs  allowed  to  tip  you  ;  and  you  can't  grow  a  moustache  yet,  so 
I  suppose  I  may  do  the  same  for  auld  lang  syne ;'  and  he  shoved  a 
twentv-ponnd  note  into  Charlie's  hand. 

Charlie  looked  confused  as  he  stammered  : 

'  You're  too  kind  already  ;  indeed  I — ' 

*  Nonsense,  old  boy.  Keep  your  tail  up,  and  go  in  and  win ; 
and  if  you  can  polish  them  all  off,  you  shall  give  me  a  silver  pint- 
pot,  with  a  full  inscription  of  the  race  and  all  about  it.'  And  ho 
thumped  his  way  down-stairs  before  Charlie  had  time  to  expound  his 
thanks. 

Cha-pter  in. 

A  SHEEP  AS  WELL  AS  A  LAMB. 

The  young  brown  came  down,  according  to  telegraphic  orders, 
by  the  following  afternoon,  and  Charlie  safely  stowed  him  away  in 
the  stables  of  old  Boue,  the  livery-stable-keeper.  Dick  had  for- 
gotten nothing — racing-saddle,  bridle,  surcingle,  weights,  and  cloths, 
came  with  the  horse.  Charlie  recalled  the  fact  that  there  should 
be  at  home  a  pair  or  two  of  boots  and  breeches,  if  ho  had  not  grown 
out  of  them  since  school-days.  Telling  the  old  major  candidly  of  his 
intentions,  ho  ^vrotc  at  onco  for  thom,  and  received  with  them  a 
pfttemal  admonition  not  to  break  his  neck  or  get  proctorised. 

Ab  he  was  sallying  forth  after  lunch  for  his  first  ride  upon  the 
hiovii,  he  espied  the  dean  standing  in  the  lodge ;  and  as  it  would 
nerer  do  for  a  Bible  clerk  to  bo  detected  in  such  unholy  garments 
as  boots  and  breeches,  Charlie  had  the  gumption  to  slip  back,  draw 
a  pair  of  inexpressibles  over  the  unorthodox  habiliments,  put  on  cap 
azid  gown,  and  thus  passed  unquestioned  the  cynical  gaze  of  the  dean. 

It  seemed  to  restore  a  dash  of  the  old  life  to  him,  without  the 
least  shadti  of  discontent  at  his  present  lot,  as  he  settled  down  into 
bis  saddle,  sneaked  along  Mertou  and  King-street,  and  up  l^ong 
Wall-street  and  Holywell,  and  managed  to  shp  out  of  Oxford  by  the 
Parks,  unobserved  by  the  critical  eyes  of  dons.  The  brown  was  a 
wonderful  free-goer;  and  when  within  sight  of  Kidlington,  Charlie 
Tcintarod  to  leave  the  main  road,  and  to  commence  '  larking'  on  his 
own  aecoont.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  young  one  so  thor- 
oogbly  at  home  to  his  duty,  so  improved  since  ho  last  crossed  him — 
then  a  raw  shambling  three-year-old,  now  gay  as  a  girl,  free  as  a 
fox,  and  quick  on  his  legs  as  a  buck-rabbit.     *  If  he  can  only  gallop 
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as  far  as  he  can  fast,'  Charlie  concluded,  '  I  think  we  can  open  some 
of  their  eyes  next  Wednesday.' 

Ah  he  returned  to  stables,  with  hiilf  an  hour  to  spare  before 
chapel,  he  must  needs  fall  into  goasip  with  old  Bone.  ^M 

*  He  is  a  nice  *088 — very  nice  'obs  indeed,  sir ;  and  he's  to  mn  ™ 
at  Wendlehury  o'  Wen'sday,  and  yon  wants  him  took  over  •  very 
good,  air.  You  may  depend  on  me,  sir;  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
shall  have  three  hours*  good  walking  exercise  to-morrow*  as  you 
direct,  sir.  There's  a-many  of  my  'osses  a-goin'  there  o'  Wen'sday 
— most  nigh  all  the  stable  ;  and  you  says  yon  wants  summat  to  ride 
over  upon,  and  to  wait  ready  for  you  beyond  the  turnpike  ;  rerj*  good^ 
air.  But  bless  me  if  I  knows  what  you  can  ride,  sir !  there's  every 
mortal  thing  took,  except  a  littio  black  mare  as  I  bought  at  Tompkins' 
at  Reading  last  month,  and  I  douH  know  much  about  her ;  but  she'a 
the  awfullest  puUor,  they  tell  me,  as  ever  was ;  a  real  devil  to  go, 
and  no  one  eau*t  hold  her,  if  she  once  sots  a-gallopin' ;  and  she*s  & 
rare  shaped  one,  though  she  is  fired  pretty  nigh  all  round.  She 
stands  in  this  next  box,  sir  ;*  and  Bone  led  the  way,  while  a  stable- 
man proceeded  to  strip  the  little  black  mare,  who  worried  at  the 
manger,  set  np  her  back,  and  lashed  out  viciously  as  the  movement 
of  the  surcingle  tickled  her. 

Charlie  looked  carefully  at  her. 

*  Who  did  you  buy  her  from  ?'  he  asked. 
'  At  the  Repository,  sir ;  that's  all  I  know  about  her.' 

*  And  I  can  have  her  to  ride  over  on  Wednesday  ?' 
'  Certainly,  sir/ 
'  And  suppose  I  w*ant  to  run  her  in  the  hack  race,  what  cbfti^ 

shall  you  make  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  she  can  jump ;  and  she's  the  awfullest  devil  ^^ 
to  pull  as  ever  was — so  Jerry  tells  me,  dou't  you,  Jerry  ?*  fl 

'Bolted  with  me  clean  from  the  bottom  of  St.  Die's  to  top  o* 
'Inksey  '111,  sir,'  said  the  stableman,  grinning,  and  pulling  his  dusty 
forelock. 

'  Suppose  I  chance  all  that  ?'  said  Charlie,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. 

*  We  sha'n't  quarrel  about  that,  sir,  if  you  can  only  get  her  a  good 
character ;  for  the  genelmen  seems  shy  of  trying  her.  S'poae  we 
says  a  guinea  for  the  day,  and  chance  the  racing,  and  make  it  & 
fiver  if  you  wins.* 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Charlie  ;  and  hastened  hack  to  chtpel. 
That  night  he  scribbled  a  line  to  Dick  Magendie. 

*  The  brown  horse  is  charming,  and  I  really  think  we  may  win. 
That  little  thoroughbred  black  mare  that  bolted  with  old  Jeflereys, 
and  took  Bhafls  and  all  over  the  turnpike  gate,  has  turned  up  in 
Oxford,  and  I  am  going  to  ride  her  also  in  the  hack  race.  Re- 
member me  to  Jessie.* 
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Chapter  IV. 

WEND  LB  BURT. 

CoLKLiE  Gray  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  tbon.  Lalf  doubt- 
!Q|np  his  senses,  trotted  up  to  a  phaeton  that  was  just  entering  the 
winning;:  tield  of  the  BoHnj^broke  steeplechase-course  atWendlebury. 

*  I'm  joyful  to  see  you,'  he  said,  *  Aud,  Jessie,  how  urc  you? 
It's  more  than  a  year  since  wo  met!'  And  perhaps  they  both  of 
tbcim  blnshed,  but  tbat  was  no  business  of  Dick  Magendic's.  '  I 
liad  no  idea  yon  were  coming;  it  is  quite  an  agreeable  surprise.* 

'  I  did  not  know  of  it  myself  till  lust  night ;  but  tins  little  puss 
would  have  it,  and  bullied  tbe  governess  into  a  holiday ;  and  we  left 
by  a  six-o'clock  train  this  morning,  got  a  phaeton  and  pair  at  Tol- 
lit>.  and  came  on  as  fast  as  we  could/  said  Dick  Alagondie.  '  And 
are  we  in  time,  or  what's  going  on  ?' 

•Tbe  first  race,  the  Undergraduates',  has  just  been  run;  the 
next  race  is  the  Hack  race,  and  I  ride  this  mare  in  it;  then  the  Open 
raee;  and  last,  the  scurry  on  the  Hat.' 

*  Well,  take  caro  of  yourself,  aud  we  will  got  out  of  the  way,  to 
tbe  comer  of  tho  field  there.  There's  somebody  in  ailk  already.  I 
did  not  know  tbat  yon  did  things  in  such  style.* 

*  Pray,  what  are  your  colours,  Charlie  ?'  asked  Jessie. 

*  I  have  none — I  mean,  no  silks.  I  did  not  know  that  I  should 
want  any,  even  if  I  had  been  inclined  to  get  some  ;  so  I  am  going  to 
ride  in  this  striped  shirt  tbat  I  am  wearing,  and  have  called  my  colours 
Mue-and-wbite  stripe;  bnt  I  shall  look  very*  shady  alongside  of  ail 
those  gaudy  silks,*  pointing  to  De  Brass  and  two  or  three  others, 
who  were  monnling  and  preparing  for  a  preliminary  canter. 

*  Never  mind,  old  fellow,'  said  Dick.  *  Fine  colours  don't  always 
make  fine  birds,  nor  good  jocks  either.  See  if  your  calico  can't 
show  silks  the  way  to  the  winning-post.  That's  old  Jeffereya*  mare, 
is  riie?     And  how  bus  she  behaved  so  far'?* 

'  I  rode  her  over  here  at  a  walk,  and  haven't  ventured  into  a 
eatiter  yet,  lest  she  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  gallop  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.' 

'There's  the  brown,  I  see,  walldng  np  and  down  in  tbe  next 
field;  Jessie  and  I  will  go  and  lake  stock  of  him.  You  had  bettor 
jog  on,  everybody  else  seems  going  to  the  starting-post.'  And  Dick 
droTB  his  daughter  to  tbe  gateway  to  reconnoitre  the  brown. 

Gray's  entry  for  two  races  had  occasioned  not  a  little  surprise 
■■ong  the  hunting  men  of  Holingbroke,  few  of  whom  imagined  it 
pMvible  that  a  qtiiet- mannered  and  retiring  Bible  clerk  could  have 
any  koowleilgo  of  horseflesh,  or  science  in  the  pigskin.  The  advent 
^■1^  Magiendie  and  his  d  mghter  upon  the  course  had  created  even 
^HboMOf  ft  sensation,  which  reached  its  height  when  Gray  rode  ap  to 
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'Doosid  pretty  girl!'  said  Dc  Brass  critically,  aa  he  sc&nned 
Jeaaic's  classic  face.  ^m 

'  Wonder  who  they  are  ?'  said  Somerset.  ^M 

'  Only  some  friends  of  that  fellow's/  said  De  Brass  anperciliously, 
as  he  indicated  Gray  sitting  on  the  black  mare  alongside  of  the 
phaeton. 

'  Only  who  you  like/  said  Dayrell,  a  Christ-Church  man  ;  'but 
that's  Dick  Magcndie  of  Somersetshire,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a 
horse  or  hound  in  the  country,  and  the  hardest  heavy-weight  of  the 
day.  I've  seen  him  before  now  at  Ascot,  and  his  name  was  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  shires,  till  his  father  diod^  and  he  settled  down  in 
the  family  uest  in  Bluckmore  Yale.'  ^1 

'  Lord  love  ua !  what  on  etxrth's  that  cutting  out  the  work  ?'  ex- 
claimed Dayrell,  as  the  ficldof  ten  were  dismissed  for  the  hack  raee» 
and  one  horse  was  instantly  seen  forcing  the  pace  (bolting,  it  must 
be  confessed]  half  a  dozen  lengths  ahead  of  everything  else.  fl 

No  sooner  had  Charlie  Gray  given  the  little  mare  '  the  ofi&ce*  ™ 
that  she  was  required  to  go  than  go  she  dld^  at  a  more  random 
pace  than  even  he  hud  Larguiucd  for.  Unknown  as  she  was,  except 
for  evil,  among  undcrgradmitcB,  few  expected  her  to  diBpIay  any 
fencing  powers,  and  anticipated  that  she  would  put  down  the  pre- 
suming and  ambitious  Bible  clerk  at  the  firat  fence ;  but  with  her 
head  down,  and  hurling  the  naud  behind  her  like  a  hay-making 
machine,  for  De  Brass's  benefit  in  Charlie's  tracks,  she  went  clean 
through  the  first  fence,  scarcely  rising  a  yard,  but  carrying  all  ob- 
structions before  her  by  sheer  velocity,  and  making  good  her  footing 
on  the  far  side  after  a  little  scrambling  continued  at  score  in  similar 
style  for  the  next  few  succeeding  fences. 

Charlie  in  vaiu  essayed  to  take  a  pull  at  her ;  but  she  had  her 
head  down,  and  the  mastery,  and  all  attempts  to  check  only  evoked 
a  fretful  toss  of  the  head,  a  fresh  bore  and  pull  upon  the  rein,  change 
of  legs ^  and  considerable  risk  of  throwing  her  out  of  her  stride  and 
bringing  her  down  at  her  fences.  So  be  confined  himself  to  sitting 
still  and  guiding  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  turn  her  at  the  right  times,  and  to  set  her  head  for  home 
at  the  far  bend  of  the  course. 

As  she  came  within  three  fields  of  home  she  began  to  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  and  like  all  pullers,  the  moment  she  ceased  tearing,  and 
was  once  more  under  control,  she  had  not,  or  would  not  try  to  have^ 
an  effort  left  in  her.  Charlie,  to  his  disgust,  saw  Carnegie  giving  him 
the  go-by  upon  Flyuig  Dutchman,  as  the  crack  hack  of  Oxford  stables 
was  flatteringly  styled,  and  though  ho  called  upon  his  mare  to  hold 
her  own,  she  only  grunted  and  whisked  her  tail,  without  improving 
her  position,  and  chanced  tbe  last  fence  but  one  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.     The  last  field  but  one  was  ridge  and  farrow,  to  make 
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matters  worse,  and  though  the  rest  of  tho  field  wore  widely  spread- 
eagled,  the  race  seemed^  bar  accidents,  to  be  Carnegie's. 

But  there's  *  many  a  slip,'  as  the  world  saith,  and  Carnegie  must 
needs  look  over  bis  shoulder  in  triumph  as  he  neared  his  last  fence, 
thereby  loosing  his  horse's  head  and  throwing  him  out  of  bis  stride, 
and  in  another  second  the  pair  of  them  bad  rolled  a  '  buster'  into  the 
winning  field  ;  while  Charlie  Gray,  steadying  his  now  tractable  mare 
almost  to  a  walk  as  he  neared  the  fence,  managed  to  give  her  her 
wind,  and  to  get  her  over  with  a  leg  to  spare,  which  she  sorely 
needed  on  landing ;  and  while  Carnegie  was  gathering  bis  reins  and 
remounting^  with  most  of  the  breath  knocked  out  of  himself  as  well 
as  out  of  Flying  Dutchman,  Alecto,  as  tho  black  mare  had  been 
christened  on  entry,  managed  to  blunder  between  the  winning-flags, 
and  to  land  his  first  event  for  Charlie  Gray. 

'You're  as  much  blown  as  your  mare,*  said  Dick,  as  Charlie 
wriggled  in,  so  out  of  breath  that  ho  could  hardly  speak.  *  You 
forget  that  it's  precious  little  use  getting  a  horse  fit,  if  the  man 
ain't  in  condition  also.  Never  mind,  though,  you  did  well  enough. 
We've  got  some  sherry  iu  the  trap.     Come  and  liquor-op.' 

CharUo  improved  the  occasion  to  introduce  Somerset  to  bis 
friend,  and  felt  more  in  his  element  than  ever  as  they  killed  time 
till  the  open  race  was  due.  Naturally  this  was  the  jut'ce  de  reahiance 
of  the  day;  and  though  the  jockeyship  would  not  have  passed  muster 
at  a  professional  gathering,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  decent  average  of 
riders  from  the  whole  University  than  from  tho  ranks  of  one  college- 

A  dozen  faced  the  starter — Mackintosh,  of  much  reputation 
among  Oxonians  for  having  won  the  principal  race  a  year  ago  at 
Ajlesbory ;  Jessica,  winner  of  the  Oxonian  Trial  Stakes  at  Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh ;  Forlorn  Hope,  property  of  the  Duke  of  Uraemar  of 
Christ  Church,  bought  expressly  with  a  \'icw  to  carrying  his  owner 
to  victory  in  undergraduate  races  ;  Merryman,  a  six-hnndred-guinea 
hunter  from  a  recent  sale  of  tho  (iuom,  j^ropcrty  of  De  Brass,  owner 
up;  Jehoshaphut,  winner  of  a  hunters*  race  at  Croydon  ;  and  divers 
others  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the  dozen  on  the  card  stood  the 
[Suune  of  •  Mr.  Green's'  (for  none  dared  print  real  names  for  fear 
of  detection  from  authorities)  Cormorant,  so  Dick  had  named  the 
brown,  to  Jessie's  disgust,  saying  he  was  such  a  glutton  to  go,  that 
it  was  the  only  proper  name  for  him. 

And  so  they  got  away  iu  a  fair  cluster,  then  settled  into  a  couple 
of  ranks.  Forlorn  Hope  making  nmning,  Jessica  at  his  quarters,  and 
Cormorant  lying  well  up.  All  difiidouce  and  nervousness  had  now 
rOvaporated  from  Charlie,  and  ho  felt  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  pleased 
ima  Punch,  as  he  felt  the  young  one  running  freely  up  to  his  bit, 
tacking  his  legs  well  under  him,  going  well  within  himself,  taking 
Lis  fences  in  his  stride.  Soon  they  rounded  the  top  of  the  course, 
their  journey  now  half  over,  and  set  theur  heads  for  the  brook — an 
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artiBciul  obstaclo  of  about  fifleoa  feet  of  water,  well  busbcd  up  on 
the  tflke-otVside,  while  on  each  side  were  clustered  a  horde  of  rustics, 
louts,  and  idlers,  hungrily  hopin«»  for  falls  and  immersions  for  general 
amusement.  Nor  were  they  balked  of  their  hopes.  Casualties  and 
refusals  had  already  weeded  the  tield  dowa  to  a  select  seveu.  and  of 
these,  Do  Brass  on  Mcrrynian  was  now  holding  a  slight  load  as  they 
came  down  the  slope  to  the  water ;  Jessica^  Mftckiiitosh,  Forlorn 
Hope,  and  Cormoraut  well  up,  and  a  couple  more  competitors  at  a 
respectful  distance  of  half  a  tield. 

If  there  is  one  animnl  moro  dangerous  to  ride  than  another  in 
a  steeplechase  (with  nny  intention  of  winning),  it  is  what  is  styled 
a  'perfect  hunter;'  his  very  perfection  consists  in  taking  his  fences 
at  hunting  pace,  and  when  forced  oft'his  normal  pace  he  is  all  abroad, 
far  more  so  than  some  of  the  rawest  hurdle-racers.  Still  more  so 
is  the  case  when  tlio  jockey  is  a  man  whoso  going  depends  upon  liis 
horse,  and  not  the  horse  upon  the  man,  as  when  an  '  artist'  is  in  the 
saddle.  In  the  present  case  Merryman,  the  paragon  of  Quorndom, 
folly  boro  out  tho  proverb.  Forced  oil'  his  pace  for  the  lust  few 
iields,  he  was  blown  and  wild.  Excited  by  the  clatter  of  the  field 
behind  him,  he  began  to  scuttle  as  he  neared  the  brook,  changed  his 
legs,  took  otr  too  soon,  and  in  tho  next  minute  was  atop  of  his  rider 
in  the  water,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  rustics.  Nor  did  misfortunes 
come  singly.  Forlorn  Hope,  pulled  slightly  to  one  side  to  avoid  h 
jumping  on  the  falleu  Merryumn,  resented  the  interference,  whipped  H 
round,  cannoned  Cormorant  up  agaiust  the  side-hnrdles,  compelling  ' 
him  to  jump  almost  standing,  so  that  his  hind  legs  dropped  in,  and 
Charlie  came  to  earth ;  while  Jessica  and  Mackintosh  sailed  OTer,  H 
and  held  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Jessie  Magendie  was  the  first  to 
note  the  disappearance  of  the  striped  shirt,  and  uttered  an  excusable 
heroine's  scream  of  dismay  ;  while  Dick  himself  was  much  perturbed, 
and  anxious  to  know  the  worst  of  the  matter.  In  less  than  half 
a  minute,  however,  the  striped  shirt,  or  what  little  of  it  was  not 
smothered  in  mud,  was  once  more  visible,  hustling  at  score  in  pnr-  ^ 
suit  of  the  leaders,  and  speedily  giving  the  go-by  to  two  stragglers  V 
who  had  stolen  a  march  upon  Charhe  while  he  was  do>vn.  But  there 
was  now  little  more  than  a  mile  of  ground  to  bo  gone  over,  and 
Jessica  and  Mackintosh  were  still  a  clear  enclosure  to  the  good. 
Even  Dick  himself  was  surprised  at  the  speed  and  bottom  which  tho 
five-year-old  now  displayed.  Coming  along  at  a  pace  that  would  have 
been  fair  for  a  professional  handicap,  he  closed  yard  by  yard  with 
the  leaders,  still  going  well  in  hand,  and  two  fences  from  home  was 
not  half  a  dozen  lengths  to  the  bad.  In  the  last  f^old  but  one,  Jessie 
in  her  excitement  mounted  the  box-seat,  and  clapped  her  hands  as 
the  young  one  raced  up  to  his  leaders  as  if  they  were  standing  still, 
allowed  them  to  hold  on  saflerance  at  bis  quarters  till  they  reached 
the  last  fence,  and  then,  while  the  others,  distressed  with  the  pace, 
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landed  all  abroad  into  the  winning  field,  qnitted  them  withont  an 
effort,  hampored  by  no  penalty,  and  romped  homei  hands  down,  an 
easy  winner  by  half  a  dozen  lengths. 

What  might  have  been  said  on  all  sides  abont  the  race  just  con- 
dndod  we  know  not ;  for  just  as  congratulation  and  criticism  were 
commencing,  there  was  an  alarm  of 'Proctora  !'  and  sure  enough 
from  a  fly  in  the  neifjhbouring  road  were  seen  debouching  a  couple 
of  bhicic -robed  functionaries,  Hanked  with  a  host  of  myrmidons  and 
'  bnlldogs/  and  there  was  a  general  sanr^  qui  pent — scnred  nn- 
dergradnat^s  seeking  tlieir  hacks  and  pushing  forty  miles  an  hour 
for  safety,  energetic  *  bulldogs*  scouting  the  scone  to  identify  the 
malefactors.  Dick  Magendie  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Grabbing 
Charlio  by  the  waistband,  he  pushed  him  with  an  arm  of  iron  on  to 
the  Eoor  of  the  phaeton,  and  had  bnttoned  the  apron  over  his  head 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  indite  this  sentence. 

'  If  any  one  asks  you  whose  horses  those  are,*  ho  said  to  Char- 
be's  helper,  '  say  that  is  the  owner's  name,*  handing  the  man  his 
own  card  and  a  handful  of  silver  ;  and  then  in  quiet  dignity  he  slowly 
diDTe  off  the  ground,  jaugliing  to  himself  and  Jessie  at  the  wonder- 
ment of  the  proctors  as  they  scanned  the  only  two  visible  occupants 
of  the  phaeton.  Once  in  the  Bicester  road.  Dick  set  his  screws  to 
gaUop  at  a  pace  that,  even  as  Oxford  hacks,  they  had  not  been 
aecQstomed  to.  In  the  yard  of  the  Mitre  he  nnearthed  his  half- 
sanothered  protege,  who  had  been  trying  hard  to  snatch  conversation 
with  Jessie  during  the  gallop  home. 

*  All's  safe  now,  old  man,*  said  Diek ;   'and  mind  yon  turn  np 
dinner  here  at  seven  o'clock.' 

Discreet  Charlie,  looking  as  if  bntter  would  not  melt  in  his 
month,  with  a  pair  of  sober  trousers  of 'sub-fusk'  hue  concealing  his 
ler  tell-tale  nether-garments,  knocked  not  five  minutes  later  at 
Uie  Dean's  door  to  solicit  leave  to  refer  to  Gibbon's /{om(T»  Empire 
in  the  college  library, 

'  Rather  an  unusual  request,  Mr,  Gray,*  quoth  the  Dean  ;  *  bat 
1  am  gratified  to  find  you  studiously  employed.     The  college  seems 

srted.  I  am  told  that  the  undergraduates  have  gone  to  see 
ime  storplechases  or  some  such  lawlessness,  which  must  he  inquired 
^Itiio.  You  may  be  thankful  that  your  eleemosynary  position  keeps 
joa  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  You  may  refer  to  the  work  yon 
require  in  the  college  library.* 

*  Those  laugh  who  win,'  quoth  Charlie  to  himself,  as  he  went 
to  discard  his  garments  of  hypocrisy.  But  Mrs.  Gray  {nee  Magen- 
die) tells  me  that  he  has  never  ridden  another  steeplechase  since 
that  day.     However,  none  go  better  this  season  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

rOray  in  the  Blackmore  Vale  ;  and  Dick  vows  that  since  he  has  been 
m  grandfather  he  feels  a  eoaple  of  stone  faeaTier^  from  aheer  dignity, 
IId  the  saddle. 


Labour  in  some  shape  is  the  doom  of  all  men,  rich  and  pool 
alikoj  with  this  simple  dilference ;  the  rich  man  toils  that  he  may 
have  an  appetite  for  his  dinner,  the  poor  man  for  a  dinner  for  his 
appetite.  *  Your  daughter  wants  a  tonic,  you  say,  madam/  said  Sir 
James  Clarke.  *  Tnic,  bnt  work  is  nature's  tonic ;  in  defanit  of  that 
tonic  she  must  swallow  mine.'  Much  more  said  the  doctor  about 
living  by  proxy,  and  not  like  our  grandmothers,  with  our  full  share 
of  household  occupation.  It  may  be  that  as  houses  multiply  much 
faster  than  ser^^auts,  those  primitive  ways  may  come  round  again ; 
but  as  this  may  take  no  little  time,  to  brace  ladies'  nerves,  in  the 
mean  while,  a  worthy  American  benefactor  has  appeared  in  the  in- 
ventive Mr.  Plimpton,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Prince,  has 
achieved  for  Belgravian  ladies  that  for  which  the  Eastern  prince  of 
old  offered  a  reward,  namely,  the  discovery  of  one  pleasure  oramoflO- 
ment  more. 

The  most  infatuating  of  all  wintry  sports  has  been  placed  within 
our  reach  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Yes,  the  most  infatuating.  I 
have  been  a  Skater,  man  and  boy,  for  fifty  years  ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  my  pleasure  has  been  in  imagination  only,  so  many 
winters  have  passed  without  ice,  or  where  ice  was  spoilt  by  snow,  or 
perhaps  by  roughs  and  hockey,  or  where  ponds  were  not,  or  even 
when  illness  interfered  with  the  few,  the  very  few,  wished-for  days. 
Winter  after  winter,  every  brother  skater  has  hailed  me  as  a  kindred 
soul,  and  we  both  vowed  to  look  out  for  ice  and  give  each  other  the 
earliest  information ;  and  yet  how  often  has  the  sun  regained  its 
power,  and  with  lengthening  days  left  us  to  dream  of  skating  for 
the  year  to  come  ! 

With  this  taste  for  the  real  thing — for  skating  proper — with 
what  feelings  did  I  receive  the  tidings  of  this  new  invention  ? — 
Most  incredulously  ;  even  with  contempt ! 

I  had  seen  the  old  india-rubber  wheels  have  their  day,  in  spite  of 
their  success  at  the  opera  in  the  bat  mtj:  pat'utcesj  and  I  hud  once 
ploughed  my  way  through  some  heavy  substitute  of  soap  and  alum  thirty 
years  since  at  the  Baker-street  Bazaar ;  so  I  thought  I  could  prove  a 
negative  as  to  the  possibility  of  rollers  under  the  feet  being  endurable 
to  one  who  knew  the  ring  and  the  elasticity  of  real  deep  blue  ice. 
But  soon  I  found  two  of  the  best  skaters  of  the  day  delighted  with  these 
'  rolling  abominations,'  as  once  I  had  heard  them  called.  Yes,  and 
delighted  before  they  knew  one*fifth  part  of  the  power  they  com- 
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vi&nd  when  nse  has  reduced  the  friction  to  a  minimum.  I  have  now 
iWatched  the  Brighton  rink,  and  sometimes  500  skaters  at  a  time,  for 
one  yejir,  yet  even  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  hcen  suqirised 
at  the  increasing  powers  and  facilities  of  roller-skaters. 

For  ten  years  has  this  skating  been  known  in  America,  till 
every  krge  city  has  its  skating  hall,  often  but  a  sixth  part  the 
size  of  Prince's,  and  under  cover  too;  but  never  did  Mr.  Plimpton  J 
see  open-air  roller-skating,  nor  skating  continued  all  the  year  1 
round,  till  he  saw  the  Brighton  rink,  which  Mr.  Prince  so  promptly 
copied.     For  ten  years  has  many  a  Yankee,  '  as  acute  as  a  wagon- 
load  of  monkeys,'  tried  in  vain  to  invent  any  other  skate  to  divide 
the   profits  of  the  PHmpton  patent.     To  make  a   skate  admitting 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  ice-skate,  simple  enough  to  be  used  by 
those  of  the  meanest  comprehension,  not  too  costly  for  the  average 
imrae,  and  not  too  ingenious,  complicated,  or  brittle  for  the  rough- 
est wear — all  this  was  comprised  in  the  problem  to  bo  worked,  and 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity  too.     Tell  any  mechanic  that  four  wheels, 
as  on  a  child's  horso,  are  made  to  turn  almost  like  the  turn-table  of  ■ 
a  carriage,  and  subjected  to  all  the  twisting  and  wrenching  of  the^ 
xnost  violent  skating,  with  strains  lateral  as  well  as  vertical,  and  he 
will  hardly  beUeve  that  such  a  combination  can  stand  the  necessary 
wear  and  tear.     But  so  it  is.     There  is  no  figure  skated  by  the 
London  Skating  Club  which  we  have  not  proved  to  bo  possible  on 
the  Brighton  rink. 

Gentlemen  well  known  have  already  private  rinks,  with  a  limited 
concession  from  Mr.  Plimpton.  'Tea  and  skating,  4  p.m.,'  is 
their  usual  invitation  ;  and  all  this  evidence  of  the  exercise  being  a 
new  British  institution,  and  not  the  mere  fancy  of  a  day,  is  the  work 
of  a  single  year.  It  is  Httle  more  than  a  year  since  that,  at  the  Com 
Exchange  (part  of  the  Pavilion),  Brighton,  this  skating  was  first 
exhibited  so  far  as  to  attract  general  attention.  True,  at  Liver- 
pool and  at  Bath  it  had  been  introduced,  but  this  was  comparatively 
in  a  comer. 

Brighton  was  the  centre  from  which  it  first  radiated.  It  was 
there  commenced,  on  the  19th  of  February  1874,  in  the  only  form 
then  known  to  Mr.  Plimpton — that  is,  under  cover,  and  as  an  exer- 
ciae  simply  for  the  winter  months — on  a  wooden  door.  But  in  the 
mouth  of  May  the  rink  made  at  Hove  two  years  before  for  ice- 
akaUng  had  been  drained  of  its  water,  the  cemented  door  proved 
available,  and  ladies,  with  parasols  over  their  heads  and  skates 
under  their  feet,  and  the  floor  presenting  quite  the  appearance  of 
ice,  produced  a  novel  and  incongmous,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most 
pleasing,  spectacle. 

Numerous  rinks  will  soon  he  made  in  England,  but  a  second 
Brighton  rink  never.  It  is  32  yards  wide,  and  1*23  yards  long — 
that  is,  28  yards  more  than  the  100  yard  targets  at  archery,  and 
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above  five  rans  at  cricket.  Aa  to  scenery,  yoa  have  the  down  on 
the  north  and  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  may  be  in\igoruted  hy  the 
breezes  from  either.  The  whole  enclosure,  one  acre,  ia  fomisheil 
with  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the  storm,  and  prettily  planted  with 
evergreens  and  flowers.  Even  for  spectators  it  is  a  favourite  rural 
retreat  from  the  glare  of  the  King's-road  and  the  monotony  of  the 
beach.  Uere  the  eye  may  repose  on  green  leaves,  and  on  the 
verdure  of  the  cricket-ground,  of  which,  as  at  Prince's,  the  rink 
forms  part. 

Good  things  have  soon  their  imitators.  With  remarkable 
proniptitudo  Mr.  Prince  decided  ut  once  on  the  value  of  this  new 
inventioDj  and  the  practicability  of  a  ritik  in  the  open  air,  and  forth- 
with constructed  a  cemented  and  out-of-door  rink,  the  second  till  that 
time  known.  Within  six  weeks  the  whole  was  open  and  a  success  ; 
and  Prince's  was  the  great  novelty  and  attraction  of  the  London 
season. 

Prince's — very  like  Lord's  in  name — is  a  private  club,  and  most 
select  society.  Eveiy  lady  proposed  must  have  been  presented  at 
Court.  Mr.  Squeers  says,  *  Ours  is  the  shop  for  morals  ;*  so  the 
Court  is  made  a  kind  of  social  sieve  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  of  society,  and  perhaps  to  eliminate  Anonymas.  Some  one 
writing  lately  in  the  name  of  an  *  Indignant  Mother/  whoso  daughter 
had  been  snubbed  by  the  steward  of  a  Brighton  ball,  began  with, 
•My  daughter  has  skated  at  Prince's,'  as  if  that  honour  were  an 
answer,  and  sufficient  voucher  for  all  that  is  correct  and  proper. 
It  is  prophesied  that  in  course  of  time  the  Lord  Chamberlain  will 
return  the  compliment,  and  pronounce:  *  No  one  presented  at  Court 
who  ia  not  a  member  of  Prince's,'  It  reminds  one  of  Almack's  of 
old,  and  the  jealousy  of  those  who  knocked  in  vain  at  those  exolaaivo 
doors.  But  members  must  be  limited,  and  the  ambition  to  bo 
members  endangers  the  place  being  rather  too  full ;  but  if,  as  the 
eflfect  of  this  regulation,  the  Court  also  should  be  rather  too  fuU^  no 
one  could  be  surprised. 

As  to  the  exercise  itself,  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  the 
proof  of  its  attraction  is  in  this — that  many  ladies  would  gladly 
continue  their  skating,  even  alone,  long  after  the  time  for  leaving  the 
Belgravian  rink.  Ladies,  save  in  riding,  have  no  exciting  exercise ; 
croquet  and  archery  afford  no  vent  for  superiluous  energies.  But  skat- 
ing has  all  the  charm  of  dancing,  especially  when  a  lady  skates  with 
a  partner  and  with  crossed  hands,  tbo  gentleman  supplying  the  mo- 
tive power  and  the  sentimental  too.  Add  to  this,  nothing  sets  off  the 
female  form  like  skating ;  so  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  innate  love  of 
display  and  rivalry,  besides  scope  for  continual  improvement  in  learn- 
ing new  figures  as  well  as  in  perfecting  the  old.  But  as  to  elegance, 
elegance  is  the  crowning  point  in  the  art  of  skating.  Feet  and  figure 
advance  together.    Neither  can  be  perfect  without  tbe  other.  To  im- 
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prove  ill  elegance  is  to  improve  in  skating.   The  ponverao  isalno  true. 
•  Theu  Low  rtire  is  good  skating  !     How  few  in  the  London  Skating 
Clnb  are  re&lly  elegant,  even  in  proportion  to  their  make  and  shape  I* 
— Very  true  ;   and  only  because  so  few  skate  really  well.    I  care  not 
what  ligures  men  can  execute ;  the  question  is  how  they  execute 
then.     If  with  head  down,  knees  bent,  shoulders  rounded,  chest 
eoutrmctedt&udfeetwide  apart,tbeu  in  everyone  of  those  poiutslmain- 
tain  there  is  loss,  not  only  of  elegance  but  of  ease  and  power.     At 
the  Brighton  riuk  there   are  many  elegant  skaters ;  and  among  the 
Iftdies  more  than  among  the  gentlemen,  because  the  ladies  have  been 
t&ngbt,  the  gentlemen  not.     Certain  amateurs  set  themselves  from 
the  first  the  task  of  forming  among  the  ladies  some  dozon  or  more 
correct  models,  and  now  others  copy  unconsciously  and  learu  from 
them.     At  other  rinks  the  latlies  have  had  no  such  advantage ; 
consequently  those  who  have  loarnt  at  Brighton  during  the  season 
will  be  at  the  same  time   an  acquisition  and  a  surprise  to  their 
friends.     The  wonder  is,  where  so  large  a  majority  are  still  learners, 
and  therefore  for  the   time  show  to  so  little  advautage,  that  the 
mammas,  with  the  keen  eyes  of  loukcrs-ou,  have  not  been  discou- 
raged.    Xo :  still  the  young  people  have  been  allowed  to  persevere, 
and  no  doubt  this  season  will  show  a  marked  improvement.   Indeed, 
I  know  no  exorcise  in  which  more  depends  on  instruction.     We  do 
not  see  oarselvcs :  and  hoars,  days,  and  weeks  may  be  spent  in 
ooatirmiug  bad  habits  instead  of  learning  good. 

As  to  progress,  the  young  learn  fastest ;  children  much  faster 
Hum  their  elder  sisters.  Those  who  dance  well  ought  to  skate  well; 
those  beyond  the  dancing  age  learn  with  difBculty.  Short  persons 
letrn  faster  than  tall,  though  the  tall  look  better  when  proticieut. 
Stout  and  heavy  people  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Aa  to  any  danger,  those  who  indulge  in  horses  and  carriages  arc 
ftW«r  aa  safe  as  those  who  walk.  So  far  we  may  a<;knowledge  dan- 
ger. Sprained  wrists  and  broken  arms  are  the  worst  we  have  beard 
of;  and  when  above  a  thousand,  with  many  learners,  skate  on  the 
Brighton  rink  nearly  every  week,  the  proportion  of  hurts  is  a  vanish - 
icg  quantity.  Doctors  admit  that  the  rink  is  a  loss  to  them,  exer- 
cifte  superseding  medicine.  We  could  name  a  distinguished  author 
who,  after  taJ<ing  his  poor  liver  from  one  German  bath  to  another, 
fiitiDd  health  much  nearer  home,  by  an  occasional  hour  at  the  Hrightou 
riuk.  For  there  we  see  stout  ladies  doing  '  Banting,*  and  elderly 
^^rntlemcn  qualifying  so  late  in  life,  that  they  seem  to  bclicvo  that 
tkating  will  be  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  world  to  come. 

A  h^sson  in  skating  should  be  a  lesson  in  deportment.  Kase 
and  elegance  nf  attitude  are  indispensable  for  the  right  balance  and 
for  moving  with  the  least  exertion.  A  lady  perfect,  and  sailiog  along 
on  graceful  semicircles  right  and  left  on  the  *  outside  edge,*  is  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  she  can  appear  in  any  other  possible  position. 
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With  true  circnlar  movement,  without  anything  angalar  in  her  ont- 
line  or  sudden  in  her  movement,  a  lady  passes  along  with  a  certain 
harmony  of  progression  which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  To 
this  perfection  any  lady  of  a  light  figtire  and  fit  for  a  good  dancer 
may  with  certainly  be  taught.  Whether  any  lady  will  ever  find  it 
out  for  herself  is  another  question ;  though  by  keeping  the  eye  on 
good  models  they  would  advance  a  long  way  towards  the  object  of 
their  ambition. 

The  facility  of  movement  in  these  rollers  after  some  months* 
practice  is  very  great.  A  lady  without  exertion  may  go  from  two  to 
three  yards  at  a  step.  I  could  name  young  ladies  who  will  clear 
elegantly  on  the  outside  ed^c  sixty  yards  in  six  steps ;  but  this  re- 
quirea  a  preliminary  run.  When  two  skaters  go  with  crossed  hands 
step  by  step  to  a  band  of  music,  sailing  along  in  curves  of  four  or  M 
five  yards  each,  the  effect  as  well  as  the  feeling  is  delightful.  ™ 

It  is  evident  that  this  exercise  will  be  long  popular  among  ns  ; 
and  we  shall  Boon  have  professors  of  the  art.  The  ladies  should 
encourage  some  dancing  mistress  to  learn  the  art  of  correct  skating  ; 
she  would  earn  a  better  livelihood  with  a  skating  than  with  a  daucing 
academy. 

Quito  recently  was  inaugurated  the  Belgrave  Skating  Riuk  Club, 
the  first  in  London  that  endeavours  to  unite  the  comforts  and  con- 
Teniencea  of  a  club-house  with  the  recreations  of  a  rink  proper.  In 
the  daytime  it  is  used  by  the  members  and  their  friends  exclusively, 
and  in  the  evenings  the  general  public  are  admitted  to  the  lower 
rooms  and  to  the  rink.  The  fioor  is  asphalted^  an  improvement  on 
the  cement  or  boarded  floor  for  roUer-skating,  and  the  skates  in  use 
are  also  au  improvement  on  those  used  at  other  rinks.  From  these 
efforts  to  improve  upon  other  places  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
*  Belgrave'  bids  fair  to  become  both  a  fashionable  and  a  popular 
institution.  It  certainly  deserves  to  succeed  with  the  general  publiCi 
for  its  promoters  aim  to  give  the  maximum  of  amusement  and 
comfort. 
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HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  '  liADT  AUDL£Y*8  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  XXX. 

Jtciim*'.  With  five  timee  bo  much  conversation,  I  should  get  ground  of  your 
'ur  nutress,  make  her  go  back,  eveo  to  the  rieldlng,  bad  I  admittance  and  oppor- 
lUBitj  to  friend. 

l^atAumui.  No,  no. 

/ocAtno.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to  your  ring ;  which, 
bt  mj  opinion,  overvalues  it  ^smi'thing :  but  I  malce  my  wager  ratber  against  your 
toaUtaoa  Iban  her  reputation  :  and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt 
11  iniut  aoy  lady  In  the  world. 

PtttkHmus.  You  arc  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  iiersuasion  ;  and  I  doubt 
■otymi  loatain  what  you're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt 

Itckime.  What's  that  f 

Putkumua.  A  n^ulse :  though  your  attempt,  &e  you  call  it,  deterre  more ;  a 
pniihn^nt  loo. 

BIG  r&indropB  begin  to  fall  as  the  Dover  mail  leaves  murky 
London  behind  and  pierces  into  the  heart  of  the  fair  Kentish 
Iwdicape — past  homely  farmhouses,  and  orchards  whore  the  branches 
oTlhe  ttpple-trees  are  bonding  under  their  burden  of  fruit,  crimson 
tfid  amber,  green  and  russet ;  past  Gothic  villas,  with  their  trim 
WW  gardens,  geometrical  flower-beds,  year-old  gooseberry-bushes, 
*ttd  peach-trees  stretched  upon  the  new  red  walla  like  the  fingers  of 
*  skeleton  hand ;  past  hop-fields,  where  the  vines  are  climbing  to 
^  tops  of  the  poles,  and  stretching  out  green  tendrils  to  their 
neighbours  as  in  fi-iendly  greeting ;  past  broad  fields  of  tawny  wheat 
*till  waitiDg  the  sickle,  and  vast  plains  of  Htubble  whence  the  barley 
MB  been  carried ;  and  so  to  the  chalky  cUITh,  and  the  mihtary  strong- 
Ud  etanding  darkly  out  against  a  stormy  sky,  where  a  young  moon 
rides  like  a  labouring  vessel  in  a  sea  of  clouds. 

The  night  is  rainy  and  blusterous  ;  and  Ediiha,  travelling  for  the 
first  time  alone,  follows  the  railway  porter  along  the  slippery  pier, 
tod  knows  not  into  what  bottomless  pit  she  may  be  descending,  as 
TWM  Bmaa,  Voi*  YH.  F.B.  You  XXYIL  1* 
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she  gropes  her  way  down  to  the  Oatcud  boat.  Travellers  dash  abont 
wildly  in  the  darkness  ;  every  one  acts  as  if  Ma  voyaf^e  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  his  portmanteau  stuffed  with  specie  or  uncut  dia- 
monds, ao  fearful  docs  he  seem  lest  that  treasure  should  be  reft  from 
liim.  Pushed  and  buffeted  by  her  neighbours,  Editha  reaches  the 
wet  deck  somehow,  and  pauses  there  bewildered  by  the  forocions 
snorting  of  the  engine,  which  seems  to  be  remonstrating  savagely 
against  enforced  inaction.  The  rain  drives  her  do^vn  to  the  ladies* 
cabin.  "Who  knows  not  that  awful  scene,  that  modern  embodiment 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta? — an  airless  cupboard  with  cushioned 
shelves,  on  wbich  bundles  of  limp  humauitylie  helpless,  motloolesa, 
their  heads  tied  up  in  pocket-haiidkercliiefii,  perhaps,  like  victims 
about  to  bo  offered  on  tho  altar  of  Poseidon,  who  is  already  flapping 
against  the  sides  of  tho  vessel  with  prophetic  threatenings.  Ono 
prostrate  female  lies  on  the  floor.  The  steward — a  permitted  intrader, 
like  the  dusky  guardian  of  a  seraglio — distributes  basins  methodically 
and  unbiushingly,  cheerfully  even,  as  if  they  were  crockery  poob 
dealt  out  to  the  players  in  some  round  game. 

From  tbis  hideous  scene  Mrs.  Westray  recoils  horror-stricken, 
and  reascends  to  the  deck.  The  steamer  is  plunging  in  a  wretchedly 
head-foremost  fashion  through  the  waves.  Dover's  lamplit  crescent 
recedes,  the  castle  bobs  up  and  down  among  tho  clouds  above  the 
hill.  The  steamer  gives  a  lurch,  and  makes  as  if  it  would  tnm  bead 
over  heels,  then  reels  frantically  sideways  like  a  shying  horse.  Shiny 
men  in  oilsldn  coats  and  sou'-westers  stagger  up  and  down  the 
deck.  No  woman's  form  relieves  the  dismal  scene,  and  Editha  feela 
that  conventionality  com[)«l3  her  return  to  that  hideous  den  below. 
She  goes  down  again,  flnds  a  corner  to  ait  in — room  to  lie  down 
there  is  none — and  tries  to  lose  her  sense  of  the  siurounding  horror 
in  sleep. 

Sleep  while  Herman  awaits  her — ill,  perhaps  dying  !  That  were 
indeed  impossible.  She  shuts  her  eyes  and  thinks  of  him,  prays  for 
him,  prays  for  her  darliug  boy  ut  Kuehampton,  separated  for  the 
flrst  time  from  his  mother.  She  prays  while  her  fellow-passengers 
groan  and  perform  a  coucerted  piece  upon  the  theme  of  sea-aickness. 

Dawn,  bieak,  gray,  and  ghastly,  a  dismal  struggle  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  and  the  vessel,  rolliog,  pitching,  creaking,  grumbling, 
blundering,  grinds  against  the  landing-stage  at  Ostend.  Every  one 
rushes  frantically  to  the  gangway  or  struggles  vindictively  for  lug- 
gage ;  touts,  porters,  and  custom-house  ofiicials  clamour  hoarsely  in 
the  dim  light.  A  dreary  stretch  of  quay  ;  white  houses  glimmering 
faintly  in  the  distance,  dingier  buildings  looming  dark  in  tho  fore- 
ground; a  slate-coloured  sea  heaving  and  surging  in  the  backgroand; 
of  these  things  Editha  is  dimly  conscious,  as  she  contrives  to  dia- 
tinguiah  her  portmanteau  from  the  mass  of  luggage,  and  to  get  it 
conveyed  to  the  custom-house.     Here  a  weary  interval :  portman- 
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tctns  laid  oat  on  a  long  counter  like  bodies  awaitin^;  dlBsection ; 
taveDers  delivering  up  their  keys;  hotel-touts  lauding  their  several 
esUblishments  on  every  side ;  Flemish,  iadilTereut  French,  broken 
Englkh — Babel  on  a  small  scale. 

*H6t«I  des  Ambassadeurs,  family  hotel — baths — table-d'hoto — 
Engtifih  spoken — all  that  there  is  of  most  comfortable,*  says  a  man 
at  Sirs.  Westray's  aide,  trying  to  possess  himself  of  her  travelling- 

^. 

'  Yes ;  that  is  the  hotel  I  want  to  go  to/  she  replies  eagerly.  '  la 
it  near?* 

*  But  yes,  madame,  it  is  all  near.    But  you  will  have  a  carriage 
the  luggage,*  he  adds  persuasively,  the  hotel  in  question  being 

nearly  &  mile  off.  *  Will  madame  have  the  goodness  to  indicate  to 
me  her  packets  ?* 

Editha  points  out  her  solitary  portmanteau,  and  gives  the  man 
the  key  thereof.  By  the  exercise  of  some  occult  influence  upon  the 
cQstom-house  officer  he  gets  the  portmanteau  opened,  glanced  into, 
locked,  and  handed  over  to  him  with  expedition,  and  leads  the  way 
rot  on  the  quay,  where  ho  hands  Mrs.  Westray  into  a  dilapidated 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  gray  horses  about  the  size  of  one  English  horse 
cat  in  two,  and  of  less  than  one-horse-power.  The  commissiounaire 
DOQotB  the  box,  the  star\'eling  horses  shamble  away  from  the  custom- 
boose  over  the  stoniest  road  Editha  has  ever  travelled,  the  stunted 
cotefa  jingles  through  the  sleeping  town  of  Ostend — not  the  gayest 
uf  towns  even  in  its  waking  hours,  and  by  this  half  light  a  street  of 
i*mhe,  yawning  parte -cache  res  lc.nding  to  family  vaults,  a  shabby 
dmrch  or  two,  and  a  noble  expanse  of  paA-ing-stones. 

On  goes  the  joggling  equipage,  the  small  gray  horses  tugging 
ilesperately  as  if  they  were  dragging  Cleopatra's  Needle,  past  the 
town  and  to  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  Ostend  facing  the  digue. 
Here  the  vehicle  shoots  off  at  a  tangent,  the  diivor  screaming  voci- 
fcroosly  and  honpla-ing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  suddenly  twists 
into  the  courtyard  of  a  big  white  hotel.  Huge  black  letters  along 
Ike  dfode  of  the  mansion  proclaim  it  to  bo  I'Hutel  des  Ambassadeurs. 

A  half-awakeued  waiter  stands  in  the  doorway,  waiting  for  any 
rictims  from  the  Dover  boat,  and  placks  up  a  little  animation  uu 
•teing  Editha  alight  from  her  coach-and-pair.  Night  is  still  at  odds 
with  morning;  everything  has  a  dim  and  dismal  look.  The  hall  and 
viodowB  of  the  hotel  are  dark  and  shadowy,  redolent  of  yesterday's 
UMe-d'hdie. 

*  Is  Mr.  Wefllray  here  ?'  Editha  asks  eagerly. 
•An  English  monsieur?     Yes." 

'Is  he  better?'  she  asks.  And  as  the  man  stares  at  her  stupidly 
tnd  is  dumb,  she  adds  impatiently,  '  Take  mo  to  his  room  this 
momeint,  please.  You  can  pay  the  coachman  afterwards.  I  am. 
Itn.  Wostrayk* 
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^H  '  Bat  certainly,  madame.    It  is  on  the  secoud  floor.    This  war, 

^H         madamo ;  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  that  step.' 

^^B  The  man  leads  the  way  np  a  broad  shallow  etaircasej  shining 

^H         and  slippery,  along  a  corridor  on  which  innumerable  doors  open,  up 

^H         another  flight  of  stairs,  past  a  landing  where  two  plaster  nymphs 

^H         admire  themselves  in  a  large  mirror,  into  another  corridor,  where  he 

^H  selects  a  door  at  which  to  knock. 

^H  '  Entrez/  says  a  voice  within.     Not  Herman's  voice  assoredlr. 

^B         No  sick  man's  voice  was  ever  so  deep  and  full.     The  doctor's,  per- 

P"  haps. 

Mrs.  Westray  enters,  and  the  waiter  runs  down-stairs  to  pay 

the  driver  of  that  nondescript  vehicle  with  the  ragged  gray  horses. 

I  She  finds  herself  in  a  large  sitting-room,  furnished  in  the  usual 

I  fashion  :  flowered-tapestry  curtains ;  amber  damask-covered  chairs 

I  and  sofas,  which  look  as  if  they  were  meant  for  anything  rather  than 

I  repose ;  a  centre  table,  with  an  impracticable  inkstand  ;  gilded  vases 

|i  of  artiflcial  roses  on  the  velvet-covered  mantelpiece  ;  gilded  clock, 

marking  just  tho  remotest  hour  of  the  twelve.     A  lamp  bums  dimly 

on  a  side-table ;  one  uncurtained  window,  left  ajar,  looks  out  on  the 

dull  gray  sea.  The  waves  roar  monotouoasly  in  tho  distance  ;  a  pale- 

yellow  light  glimmers  on  the  horizon. 

The  room  is  empty,  but  an  open  door  coumiunicates  with  an 

[  inner  room.     The  sick  man's  chamber,  no  doubt.     Editha  hurries 

towards  this  door,  bat  before  she  can  cross  the  room  a  man  comes 

out  of  that  inner  chamber — Hamilton  Lyndhurst.     He  is  very  pale, 

and  has  a  haggard  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  one  who  has  out-watched^ 

the  night.  ]H 

,  '  You  here/  she  cries,  with  a  look  of  aversion,  '  with  my  has- 

I  band!' 

•j  '  Here,  dear  Mrs.  Westray,  but  not  with  your  husband,'  ho 

[  answers,  going  to  the  outer  door.     Ho  has  locked  it  and  put  the 

^  key  in  his  pocket,  while  Editha  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room 

looking  about  her  in  sheer  bewilderment. 

'  Where  is  Herman  ?*  she  cries  distractedly ;  and  then  seeing 
what  he  has  done,  she  asks  with  sudden  horror,  *  Why  do  you  lock 
that  door  ?'  h 

*  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  Mr,  Westray  is  with  the  belligerepts^ 
'  iu  the  \-icinity  of  Sedan.  Why  have  I  locked  that  door,  Editha  ? 
Only  because  I  would  be  heard  by  you  patiently  till  I  havo  told  all 
my  story.  You  might  refuse  to  hear  the  end  if  I  did  not  put  some 
constraint  on  you.  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  there  is  no  shadow 
of  disrespect  in  the  action.  Aluue  in  a  desert  island  my  reverence 
for  you  would  triumph  over  every  meaner  feeling.  The  task  I  have 
set  myself  is  to  win  you,  Editha ;  to  touch  your  heart,  to  convince 
your  understanding,  to  prove  to  you  that  Iwe  such  as  mine  is  not 
lightly  to  be  scorned.     Forgive  me  if  I  begin  with  a  stratagem.* 
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'Your  honour/  she  ecboea,  as  if  she  had  heard  only  the  begln- 
ning  of  his  speech,  '  yoiir  honoar  as  a  gentleman  !  It  is  blasphemy 
igainst  the  name  of  gentleman  for  yon  to  make  such  an  appeal.  It 
was  yon,  then,  who  sent  me  this  lying  message  telling  me  that  my 
basbond  was  dangerously  ill  ?  Thank  God,  that  is  not  true  ;  thank 
God,  even  though  I  have  been  duped  and  fooled  by  your  treachery. 
And  now,  sir,  open  that  door,  and  let  me  leave  this  house.  The  next 
boat  will  take  me  back  to  England.' 

She  takes  a  hurried  survey  of  the  walls,  looking  for  a  bell  which 
she  may  ring,  summoning  the  servants  of  the  house.  In  a  large 
hotel,  full  of  people,  she  cannot  be  long  in  the  power  of  this  traitor. 
There  is  no  bell  to  be  seen. 

Lyndhurst  interprets  that  eager  look. 

*Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  bell,'  he  says ;  '  it  has  been 
temoved.* 

•  Will  you  unlock  that  door  T  she  asks  again  desperately. 
'Not  till  3'ou  have  listened  to  mo,  Editha;  not  till  yon  have 

heard  me  plead  my  cause.  You  could  dismiss  me  contemptuously 
from  your  own  house.  There  you  were  all-powerful.  You  did  not 
spare  roe.  Love,  even  the  guiltiest,  should  claim  a  noble-minded 
woman's  pity.  You  were  ^^^lhout  compassion  fc*r  my  love,  which, 
I  declare  to  yon,  is  not  altogether  on  unholy  passion.  It  was  strong 
wiongh  to  outlive  your  scorn,  humble  enough  to  pardon  insult, 
steadfast  enough  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  rejection.  You  are  my 
prisoner.  Editha.  Call  me  treacherous,  if  ynn  like — brutal,  if  you 
Iii«.  You  must  and  shall  stay  with  me  till  you  have  heard  all  that 
« wan  who  loves  as  I  do  can  urge  in  extenuation  of  the  wrong  in- 
feparahle  from  love  that  comes  too  late.' 

*  I  will  not  hear  you,*  she  answers,  calmer  in  this  hour  of  peril 
Ihan  he  had  thought  to  find  her.  *  Yon  are  talking  to  the  winds 
»heD  you  talk  to  me.  Can  you  not  understand  that  there  may  be 
fmrh  a  woman  in  the  world  as  a  wife  who  loves  her  husband  and 
feiPB  her  God?  Has  your  experience  of  life  been  so  infamous,  that 
JW  believe  that  a  few  specious  speeches  can  turn  a  wife  from  her 
fidility  to  the  husband  of  her  choice  ?  Wore  I  the  most  miserable 
""  *    e  that  ever  unhappy  fate  linked  to  a  man  she  despised,  you 

not  think  worse  of  me  than  you  do  when  you  suppose  that  any 
Wsoness  of  yours,  any  snare  you  may  set  for  me,  will  prevail  over 
&ithfti]  and  honest  love.' 

•  Faithful  to  a  man  who  is  weary  of  you — faithful  to  a  man  who 
re&lly  loved  you !     Faithful  in  the  face  of  that  letter  which  I 
ytm  the  other  day — that  letter  witli  its  boldly-avowed  infidelity! 
Xo.  Editha ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  weak-minded  enough  for  such 
m»h  adherence  to  a  violated  tic,  when  love,  real  and  perfect  love, 
joar  feet.    Consider,  dearest,  between  what  difierent  destinies 
foor  ehoioe  lies.    With  Westray,  neglect,  abandonment,  the  humili- 


ating  pity  wliicli  the  world  bestows  on  a  slighted  wife,  pow^^^^ 
niinod  homo;   with   mo,  love  unbounded,  wealth  without  limit,  all 
that  this  world  we  live  in  offers  of  the  brightest  and  best — '  ■ 

'  And  dishonour — the  consciousness  of  being  the  vilest  among  ™ 
women!'  says  Editha,  interrupting  him,  'You  are  wasting  your 
eloquence,  Mr.  Lyndhurst.  Your  knowledge  of  my  sex  may  be 
profound,  but  you  have  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  woman  you  have 
tried  to  ensnare.  Open  that  door  and  let  me  pass.  Were  we  to 
argue  for  an  hour,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Your  pretended 
love  inspires  no  feeling  in  my  mind  but  loathing.  My  contempt  is 
80  great  thut  I  do  not  even  fear  you.' 

The  bravo  clear  eyes  look  at  him  boldly,  bright  with  invinciblo  _ 
scorn.  H 

*  Do  yon  not  fear  mo  ?'  cries  Hamilton  Ljudhurst  passionately. 
*  Beware  how  you  boast.  Do  you  think  when  I  lured  you  bore  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  to  win  you?  Ah,  my  beloved,  you  do  not 
know  what  love  is  in  a  man  who  stakes  all  upon  one  cast.  Yes, 
I  am  a  traitor  ;  granted — a  traitor  and  no  gentleman.  I  staked  my 
honour  against  so  high  a  prize,  that,  let  me  but  win  the  game,  and 
I  am  happy  in  dishonour.  I  can  afford  oven  that  you  should  hate 
me  for  a  little  while,  Editha,  for  in  the  end  you  will  learn  to  lore 
me.  Love  such  as  mine  must  prevail.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  des- 
peration. Consider  what  kind  of  man  T  am  before  yon  pay  devotion 
with  contempt.  For  this  world's  opinion  I  care  nothing.  I  fear 
nothing  beyond  or  above  this  world.  I  am  told  that  I  have  not 
very  long  to  live.  I  am  warned  tliat  if  I  would  taste  the  sweetness  of 
life,  I  must  win  my  earthly  Elysium  quickly.  I  am  no  Ulysses,  to  bo 
beaten  and  buffeted  about  the  world  for  a  score  of  years,  and  find 
home  and  wife  at  the  last.  Now — now  while  the  last  glow  of  youth  still 
warms  my  heart — now  I  must  be  blessed.  Do  you  think  I  am  a 
man  to  let  go  my  prize,  having  sworn  to  win  it  ?* 

'I  think  you  are  a  villain  and  a  coward,  and  that  God  is  above 
us  both,'  answers  Editha  un^uchingly,  '  and  I  repeat  that  I  do  not_ 
fear  you.*  ■ 

*  Foar  the  world's  malice  if  yon  defy  me,*  says  Lyndhurst  in  a 
sibilant  whisper,  such  as  woman's  first  tempter  may  have  breathed 
into  the  ear  of  Eve.  '  Foot  your  lost  good  name,  your  husband's 
contempt — fear  to  face  the  society  whoso  laws  you  outraged  when 
you  came  to  meet  me  here.  Tell  the  world  your  story,  and  see  how 
readily  you  will  be  believed.  The  world  believes  only  the  worst. 
Appear  before  the  world  injured,  a  dupe,  a  sufferer,  faithful  in  cala^^ 
mity,  and  see  what  tender  treatment  yon  will  have  of  its  charitjS 
Without  my  protection,  without  my  love^  you  are  a  ruined  woman. 
As  my  wife,  wealth  and  power  will  be  yours.  Your  iunocont  soul 
cannot  reckon  the  master-sway  wealth  holds  over  the  meanness  of 
mankind.* 
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For  the  first  time  since  she  has  entered  the  snare  Hamilton 
Lyn'lhnrst  sees  his  victim  tremble.  But  it  is  indignation  and  not 
fear  which  makes  her  frame  quiTcr  as  she  draws  herself  to  her  fullest 
height,  sternly  confronting  him. 

Once  fur  all,  will  you  open  that  door  ?*  she  asks. 
Not  till  we  have  come  to  terms — not  till  you  have  given  me 
promise  that  shall  bind  yoar  fnto  with  mine  from  this  day.     Yon 
leave  this  room  on  my  arm,  in  the  face  of  society,  compromised 
Mrs.  Wcatray,  pledged  to  be  my  wife  so  soon  as  the  law  can  undo 
cne  knot  and  tie  another.' 

Her  breath  comes  faster.  She  looks  at  him  desperately,  like  a 
hanted  fawn  round  which  the  dogs  are  closing  in  a  deadly  circle. 

*  Yoa  mean  it — you  swear  that  you  will  not  let  me  go  ?* 
'  Not  till  I  have  your  promise.' 

•  And  if  I  cry  aloud  for  help — call  the  people  of  the  house  ?' 
'  Do  you  think  I  would  lot  you  be  heard  '?     Except  the  man  who 

admitted  you  just  now,  there  is  not  a  creature  astir  in  the  house,  and 
I  daresay  be  has  crept  back  to  his  hole  to  snatch  a  last  half-honr's 
Bleep.  No,  Editha;  I  am  master  of  the  situation,  and  I  am  resolved 
lo  nse  my  power  to  the  uttermost.* 

'Then  God  help  and  pardon  me  in  my  extremity!*  she  cries, 
;^tb  clasped  hands  and  eyes  nplifted,  and  with  one  wild  msh  ilies 
to  the  window  which  stands  ajar,  the  long  casement  window  opening 
OD  a  Crtiil  balcony. 

Her  baud  is  on  the  latch :  another  moment,  and  she  will  have 
tlirown  herself  over  that  shallow  balcony  to  certain  death.  Quick 
u  Lyndhurdt  is,  he  is  not  a  breath  too  soon.  He  grasps  her  arm 
and  drugs  her  back  into  the  room. 

'  Great  God,'  he  cries  in  a  choking  voice,  *  she  is  mad  !*  and 
holds  her  for  an  instant  motionless,  powerless  in  his  agonised 
.  dutch. 

Suddenly,  as  she  looks  at  him  half  in  terror,  half  in  anger,  his 
changes,  with  an  awful  mysterious  transformation  she  has  never 
before  in  the  human  countenance,  haply  may  never  see  again. 
[e  gives  one  faint  choking  cry,  tears  at  his  breast  with  convulsive 
id  for  a  moment,  and  then  falls  like  a  stone  figure  overturned  at 
base — falls  with  a  shock  that  makes  the  room  tremble,  and  lies 
at  her  feet,  still  as  clay. 

Her  shriek  rends  the  air.  All  the  passion  and  terror  of  the  lost 
half-honr  finds  relief  in  titat  wild  cry.  Not  once,  but  again  and 
^ain  she  screams,  with  frantic  appeal  for  help  from  man  or  Heaven; 
it  the  figure  stretched  at  her  feet,  face  downwards,  does  not  stir. 
Involuntarily  she  looks  round  again  for  the  bell  that  is  not  there. 
Kdedless  the  bell  now,  for  her  cries  have  been  heard.  There  is  a 
karfTiog  of  feet  in  the  corridor,  a  vigorous  hand  tries  to  open  the 
door  vainly.    Voices  are  heaid  consulting  hastily;  a  few  moments' 
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delay,  and  a  key  is  in  the  lock,  tlio  door  opens,  and  foremost  among 
an  eager  little  group  enters  Herman  Westray. 

Those  piercing  shrieks  have  brought  hinj — a  wakeful  sojoarner 
in  a  room  half  a  dozen  doors  off — to  the  help  of  a  stranger. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  common  surprise  to  find  that  the 
wild  appeal  for  succonr  came  from  the  wife  whom  he  supposed  in  the 
safe  shelter  of  Bridge-end  House,  Fulham.  Stranger,  more  awfiil 
is  it,  to  see  that  prostrate  figure  with  hidden  face. 

'Editha!' 

She  flings  herself  upon  his  breast,  sobbing  hysteTically. 

'  0,  thank  God,  thank  God  !*  she  cries.  '  I  knew  He  would  not 
abandon  me  in  my  peril.' 

'Editha,  in  Heaven's  name  what  brings  you  here?*  asks  her 
husband,  stupid  with  amazement.  He  has  been  roused  from  an 
uneasy  morning  sleep  by  those  awful  screams  of  hers,  has  hurriedly 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  half-awakened,  and  is  not  in  a  condition  for 
grasping  the  meaning  of  things  quickly. 

*  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by,'  she  sobs.  *  Will  some  one,'  looking 
round  at  the  agitated  group  in  the  doorway,  '  look  to  him  ?* 

She  points,  with  a  look  of  loathing,  to  the  fallen  figure.  The 
bystanders  hurry  fonvard  and  kneel  do^^-n  beside  it,  and  try  to  raise 
the  massive  shoulders,  heavy  as  marble. 

'  Who  is  that  man  T  cries  Herman. 

'Your  friend,  Mr.  Ljmdhurst.* 

'Editha !'  he  exclaims,  looking  at  her  with  unutterable  horror. 
Of  all  names  that  coidd  be  spoken  at  such  a  moment,  there  is  none 
more  ominous  to  Herman  Westray's  ear  than  this. 

'  Yes,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  just  now.  Had  they  not  better  fetch 
a  doctor  T 

*  Let  him  die  where  ho  fell!'  cries  Herman,  heaido  himself. 
'  How  did  you  come  to  this  place  ?  Why  do  I  find  you  with  that 
man?' 

He  is  reckless  who  hears  him.  Happily  there  are  no  English 
listeners ;  but  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  him  in  his  passion.  No 
sense  of  prudence  restrains  him — no  consideration  for  his  wife's  ro- 
putation  ties  his  tongue. 

*  What  brought  you  here  ?'  he  gasps. 

'  I  came  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  you,  telling  me  that  yon 
were  here,  dangerously  ill — teUing  me  to  lose  no  time.* 

'  I  sent  no  such  telegram.     Show  me  the  message.'  ' 

She  feels  for  it  in  her  pocket.  Even  in  her  confusion  she  re- 
members putting  that  telegram  in  her  pocket  after  reading  it  for' 
about  the  twentieth  time,  on  board  the  steamer,  by  the  dim  lighij 
of  the  cabin  lamp.  It  is  not  to  be  found.  She  must  have  dragged  it' 
out  with  her  handkerchief,  and  dropped  it  perhaps  in  that  wretched 
hackney-coach  which  brought  her  to  the  hotel. 
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r     '  I  hare  lost  it ;  but  it  does  not  matter.* 

'  Not  in  the  least/  he  answers  in  a  cnrions  tone;  and  at  this 

moment  the  attention  of  husband  and  wife  is  called  from  their  own 

affairs  to  that  prostrate   figure  round  which  the  hotel  people  are 

gathered.     They  have  raised  it  from  the  ground,  and  the  awful  face 

looks  np  at  them,  the  eyes  fixed  and  open,  staring  horridly  as  in 

flMDe  sndden  terror.    Gray  and  dull  is  that  stony  face ;  heavily  hang 

those  limbs,  as  they  lift  np  the  figure  that  was  onco  Hamilton  Lynd- 

biust,  and  lay  it  on  the  amber-covered  sofia.     They  fall  back  when 

their  work  is  done,  in  a  shnddering  group,  mormuring  compassion- 

»tely. 

'  Le  pauvre  homme — un  si  bel  hommo — mort  comme  9a,  si 
snbitement;  nn  vrai  coup  de  foudre;  mais  c*este&ayant.'  And  then 
some  one  cries, 

'Mais  cours  done,  Georges;  va  tronver  un  medecin.* 

Little  need  of  a  doctor  to  afl&rm  the  appalling  fact.  The  arrest 
btt  eome.  The  sentence  has  been  pronounced.  The  selfish  sen- 
8ul  Mol,  which  has  never  known  an  aspiration  beyond  earthly  happi- 
M88,  has  gone  to  its  account. 

'Come  away,  Editha,'  Herman  says  sternly  ;  *  come  away  from 
this  revolting  scene.'  And  then  he  sa3'B  in  a  whisper,  close  to  her 
ttr,  as  they  leave  the  room  together,  *  Your  lover  has  not  enjoyed 
his  triumph  long.  Retribution  has  trodden  on  the  heels  of  guilt  a 
little  closer  than  usual.' 

She  looks  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  Can  he  doabt  her  ?  Can 
uy  evidence  shake  his  faith  in  her  purity  ? 

She  has  believed  him  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, but  she  is  not  the  less  wonder-stricken  to  find  he  can 
wapecl  her.  And  yet  her  presence  here  with  that  dead  man  is  cir- 
ctunstantial  evidence  strong  enough  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a 
JDodem  Lncretia. 

Chapter  XXXI. 

*  If  you  hftve  t«ftr«  propnre  to  »hed  them  now.* 

Loan  Earlswood,  bored  to  death  in  a  Norwegian  pine-forest, 
^  recalled  suddenly  to  the  boredom  of  civilisation  by  a  telegram 
hwught  by  a  mounted  messenger  from  Christiana,  a  messenger  who 
VB  been  two  days  finding  his  lordship. 

'  Bless  my  sonl !'  exclaims  Lord  Eorlswood  before  opening  the 
missive,  '  is  it  to  say  the  Frivolity  is  burnt  down,  I  wonder  ?  Thea- 
trw  generally  are  bunit  down  in  the  long-run.  Carpenters  will  in- 
dulge in  a  foolish  preference  for  lighting  their  pipes  in  a  hurry,  and 
throwing  unextinguished  lucifer  matches  among  their  shavings. 
Good  for  the  building  interest !     Haw  !' 

Thus  to  his  faithful  companion,  Captain  Shlooker,  late  of  the 
Fufliliere. 
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'  Hope  it  isn't  the  theatre,'  says  Shiooker  sympathetically. 
'  Jolly  little  box.  Nicest  houBO  iu  Loudon.  Splendid  woman,  Mrs 
Brandreth.' 

'Dou*t  Baytlmt  again,"  cxcluims  his  lordship  irritably,  '  it'a  noi 
original.  You've  made  tho  same  remark  half  a  dozen  times  a  d^ 
for  the  last  fortnight.' 

'  Well,  there  isn't  much  to  talk  about  in  a  Norwegian  hut.  N^ 
momiug  papers,  no  clob,  no  comer.  And  you're  not  a  great  hani 
at  starting  aabjects.' 

'  I  expect  to  be  talked  to/  replies  Earlswood  grandly. 

*  As  to  remarking  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  Is  a  sple — well,  I  won! 
say  it  again,  that  is  only  a  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  on  mj  pari 
I  admire  her  immensely.' 

'  Bother  your  admiration  !    I  don't  believe  you'd  stand  a  box 
Jouvin'a  gloves  to  save  her  from  starvation.' 

'  Hadn't  yon  better  read  your  telegram,  and  see  if  the  Frivolit 
is  burnt  down  ?'  inquires  the  Captain  blandly. 

His  lordship,  thus  reminded,  hitches  a  glass  into  his  eye, 
peruses  the  document  in  question. 

It  tella  him  nothing  about  the  Frivolity  Theatre.    The  message 
is  from  the  housekeeper  at  IledhLU  Park,  telling  him  that  Lady  Earls 
wood  is  dangerously  ill,  and  urging  his  immediate  return. 

The  message  has  been  sent  out  from  the  head  office  three  days 
— at  least  three  days  more  must  elapse  before  ho  can  reach  Englam 
His  presence  at  that  sick  bod  can  be  of  little  use,  can  afford  smi 
solace,  he  thinks,  for  her  ladyfihip  and  he  have  been  at  daggers  drav 
throughout  the  seven  years  of  their  wedded  life,  having  a  ditTere: 
way  of  thinking  upon  every  subject.  But  he  is  quite  ready  to  obey  tl 
summons;  and  he  and  Captain  Shiooker  concentrate  their  somewl 
limited  intellects  into  one  focus,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  task 
getting  back  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  have  an  arsenal  of  guus,  a  small  cartload  of  fishing  •ro< 
and  tackle,  a  few  hundredweight  of  tinned  provisions  and  othi 
stores  to  dispose  of,  to  say  nothing  of  their  portable  dwelling-hou 
portable  boats,  and  other  gear.  These  they  leave  to  bo  packed 
shipped  by  guides  and  servants,  two  of  whicli  incumbrances  L( 
Earlswood  has  brought  in  his  train.  Then,  unattended  save  by 
faithful  shadow,  Captain  Shiooker,  Lord  Earlswood  starts  for  Ei 
land. 

He  disembarks  from  the  Norwegian  steamer  at  Hull,  within  U 
days  of  his  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  Rcdhill  Park,  just  in  ti 
to  catch  the  London  express,  without  stopping  to  have  so  much 
A  'brandy-and'Soda,*  as  Captain  Shiooker  remarks  pathetically  on  tl 
platform,  his  ease-loving  soul  disapproving  this  uncomfortable  basfc 

*  What's  the  use  of  being  in  such  a  hurras  Earlswood  ?'  he 
monstrates;  '  wo  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  for  a  Turkish 
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audi  bit  of  dinner,  and  gono  up  by  the  mail.     I  feel  as  if  I*d  been 
living  ap  r  ciijauiej.     You  can't  do  any  good  al  Redhill.' 

*I  know  that/  answers  the  imperturbable  nobleman;  *  but  I've 
ken  sent  for,  and  it's  only  civil  to  go.  I  should  like  to  shake  hands 
trilii  Elfnda  before  she  dies.' 

Lady  Earlawood  ia  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  an 
intensely  Saxon  nobleman,  who  has  chosen  his  children's  names  from 
the  etironiclcs  of  the  Heptarchy. 

'How  do  you  know  she's  going  to  die?*  asks  the  Captain  dis- 
contentedly. It  is  hai'd  lines  for  a  healthy  young  parasite  to  be  de- 
prived of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  the  solo  recompense 
of  Lis  labours.  *  I  daresay  it's  only  a  whim  sending  for  you  in  this 
va;,  and  we  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  and  had  another  go  at 
tho  salmon/ 

'I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Shlooker/  replies  Lord  Earlswood 
rternly.  '  If  yon  don't  want  to  go  to  London,  you  can  stay  where 
yoa  are.  I  can  exist  without  you.  Wo  shall  have  to  part  company 
at  the  Great  Northern  terminus,  m  any  case.  You  can't  go  to  Red- 
bill  with  me,  you  know.* 

'  Of  coarse  not ;  but  I'm  coming  to  London  with  you,  anyhow. 
A  fellow  must  grumble  a  little  now  and  then,  and  that  steamer  was 
stich  a  beastly  hole.* 

'As  to  Lady  Earlswood  sending  for  me  out  of  caprice,'  pursues 
nia  brdahip  presently,  when  thoy  are  comfortably  seated  in  a  aiupi, 
puiEng  away  at  their  patagas  as  they  fly  over  the  level  shores  of 
Huinbcr,  *  that's  not  likoly.  In  the  first  place,  she's  a  stroug- 
QUiuted  woman ;  and  in  the  second,  she  hates  me  like  poison/ 

'  A  little  wrong  here  ?'  interrogates  the  Captain,  tapping  his  fore- 
bead. 

'  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Awfully  sensible  woman,  but  dis- 
gostingly  religious — Low,  you  know ;  walked  out  of  church  if  she  saw 
t  fellow  go  up  the  pulpit-stairs  in  his  surplice;  always  psalm -singing ; 
played  hymn  tunes  on  a  harmonium  all  Sunday  evening  when  she 
Wasn't  in  church,  and  played  'em  doocoJ  bad  into  the  bargain — 
more  bellows  than  toon,  you  know ;  went  in  for  district-visiting, 
and  used  to  go  and  sing  hymns  over  tho  patients  in  the  infirmary. 
I  nerer  sat  down  to  dinner  with  her  without  being  afraid  of  small- 
pox, or  measles,  or  something  revolting  of  that  kind.  Then  she 
called  OTorything  sinful,  except  howling  and  district-visiting.  She 
VM  *lwa3's  sitting  in  judgment  on  me,  and  prophesying  that  Pro- 
ridence  would  take  it  out  of  me  in  some  fearful  way  for  keeping 

t-horses.  Used  to  wonder  I  could  go  to  the  City  and  Suburban 
'ithuut  fearing  I  should  be  struck  dead.    Heard  that  I'd  been  seen 

the  Alhambra,  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  expect  a  judgment. 
'*No»"  says  I,  "I'm  not  concenied  in  any  chancery  proceedings;** 
and  then  ahc  shows  me  the  whites  of  her  eyes,  and  talks  about  my 
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profanity.  Now  &  fellow  does  not  get  married  for  that  kind  of  thing 
you  know.' 

'Certainly  not;  nncoramon  hard  upon  a  follow;  regular  sell, 
assents  the  Captain  sympathetically. 

'  Lord  Mercia  was  a  heavy  swell  of  the  old  school/  says  hii 
lordship,  inclining  to  confidence.  *  No  end  of  ancestry,  bnt  yery  litU( 
money;  left  a  widower  with  eleven  children,  eight  of  them  daughters] 
let  his  house  in  Grosvenor-square  furnished,  spent  most  of  his  Umi 
in  chambers  in  the  Albany,  while  his  eight  daughters — all  witi 
Saxon  names,  and  all  sandy-haired — vegetated  at  his  castle  in  tlw 
north.  The  match  was  my  mother*8  doing ;  sho  thought  Elfrida'i 
piety  would  keep  me  in  the  right  path.  Bnt  one  may  have  to< 
much  of  a  goi>d  thing,  you  know.  If  Rhc'd  drawn  it  a  little  milder 
I  could  have  borne  it;  but  Sam  Weller's  deputy  Shepherd  was  a  foo 
to  her  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  and  she  hasn't  his  humanising 
leaning  towards  pineapple-nira-and-water.*  ' 

Captain  Shlooker  considers  his  patron  deserving  of  infinite  pity. 

Alter  this  the  conversation  drifts  towards  horse-racing,  and  tho. 
two  gentlemen  discuss  the  probabilities  as  to  the  Doncaster  Cap  aofl 
Leger,     They  part  company  at  the  terminus,  the  Captain  sympa- 
thetic and  depressed,  not  (fuito  Hceing  how  he  is  to  dispose  of  him 
self  during  the  dull  seasoUj  now  that  tho  Norwegian  trip  is  '  ofif.* 

The  September  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  as  Lord  Earlsw 
drives  in  an  open  fly  from  the  station  to  Redhill  Park,  that  patnmo 
nial  estate  of  his  of  which,  during  the  last  six  years,  he  has  seen  ve 
little.  The  sun  is  setting  redly  behind  a  distant  clump  of  beeches 
the  fly  enters  the  park  by  a  gate  opening  into  a  lane  that  leads  to  th 
station.  The  lodge-keeper's  little  girl,  in  a  lavender-cotton  pinafore, 
runs  out  to  open  the  gate ;  and  it  does  not  occur  to  Lord  Earlswood 
to  interrogate  this  child  upon  the  state  of  the  lady  up  at  the  great 
house  yonder — a  square  and  formal  building  with  a  Corinthian  colon- 
nade and  portico.  The  glow  of  the  sunset  shines  on  those  straight 
rows  of  windows,  and  the  same  crimson  glory  is  reflected  on  th 
placid  surface  of  the  oblong  lake  at  the  bottom  of  a  brood  flight 
stone  steps  which  desronds  from  the  terrace  before  the  mansion, 
handsome  house,  doubtless,  but  a  vast  and  stately  dwelling-place' 
which  would  need  much  domestic  love,  or  a  world  of  pleasant  com 
pany,  to  keep  it  warm.  Lord  Earlswood  has  found  it  too  large  f< 
domestic  felicity,  too  small  for  matrimonial  concord. 

The  blinds  are  not  drawn  down.  All  is  well  with  her  ladyships 
he  thinks,  as  the  fly  drives  under  the  lofty  portico,  never  desiguei 
for  the  shelter  of  so  plebeian  a  vehicle. 

The  hall-door  is  open,  and  he  sees  the  black  and  white  marb 
paving,  tho  stone  staircase  with  its  double  flight,  the  chilly  bronz 
banisters ;  for  sole  ornament  two  green  tubs,  containing  blossomless, 
froitleBa  orange-trees,  which  stand  like  dusky  guardians  on  either 
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gide  Uie  portal ;  altogether  as  cbeerfdl  as  an  ice-honse.  Tho  gnim- 
blisg  wheels  of  the  fly  have  made  themselres  heard  in  the  eternal 
silence  of  tho  place,  and  the  old  butler  cornea  out  to  see  what  con- 
mlsion  of  nature  has  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  scene.  He  was 
tbe  old  boiler  when  this  present  Algernon,  Lord  Earlswood,  was  a 
y  at  Eton.  Algernon  has  grown  to  manhood,  and  feels  as  if  his 
Miy  of  life  were  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ;  but  the  old 
kUor  seems  to  him  no  older  than  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  His 
placid  old  face  lights  up  at  sight  of  bis  lord,  and  then  grows  sud- 
denly grave. 

•  How  do,  Rogers  ?    How  is  Lady  Earlswood  ?' 
Bogers  shakes  his  head  dismally. 

•Too  late,  my  lord,  I'm  sorry  to  say.' 

'  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  mean — * 

'  The  foneral  took  place  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon. The  Honourable  £dwy  and  tbe  Honourable  Athelstane  were 
chief  mourners.' 

'  It  must  have  been  very  sudden,'  says  Lord  Earlsw^ood,  shocked 
bj  these  unexpected  tidings. 

He  bad  known  that  his  wife  must  be  seriously  ill  when  she 
Allowed  him  to  be  summoned,  but  he  had  not  supposed  that  she  was 
OQ  her  deathbed. 

'Her  ladyship  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  my  lord/  replies 
'  She  caught  a  cold  last  winter  attending  evening  church, 
against  her  principles  to  have  tho  horses  out  on  Sunday, 

the  cold  hung  about  her  and  fixed  itself  on  her  chest.  I  dare- 
MJ  if  she  had  obeyed  tho  doctor  she  might  have  shaken  it  off,  but 
■he  wouldn't  give  up  her  districk-viaiting.' 

*  No,'  interrupts  an  awful  voice,  which  echoes  fearfully  in  the 
otony  hall.  '  She  lived  like  a  martyr,  and  she  died  like  one.  Blessed 
^  be  her  reward  beyond  the  jasper  sea.' 

The  voice,  hollow  and  dismal  though  it  is,  is  a  female  voice, 
>nd  proceeds  from  a  tall  scjuare-shouldered  lady  in  deepest  mourning. 
She  is  a  being  composed  of  angles.  Her  elbows  are  square,  her  jaw 
is  square,  the  ends  of  her  bony  fingers  are  as  square  as  the  fiuger- 
^pt  of  a  hard-working  caqjenter.  She  has  a  cold  gray  eye,  which 
Atsomee  a  stony  look  as  she  gazes  at  Lord  Earlswood. 

I — I  hope  her  illness  was  not  a  very  painful  one,*  says  hia 
ip,  confused  by  this  unlovely  apparition.    '  As  for  her  life  being 
om,  I  can  hardly  see  that.    She  took  her  own  way  in  eveiy- 
,  spent  as  much  money  as  she  liked,  and  altogether,  you  know, 
lived  her  cwni  life.    I  can^t  see  what  more  any  woman  can  want.' 

'  There  are  some  women  whose  human  hearts  sigh  for  something 
Qiore  than  this;  there  are  some  who  desire  fidelity  in  a  husband,' 
Uys  the  accuser,  holding  Lord  Earlswood  with  her  glittering  eye. 
'  0,  como,  you  know/  says  the  accused,  '  we  had  better  let  by- 
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gones  be  bygones.     All  tbe  world  knows  that  Lady  Earlswood  and 
I  were  never  suited  to  each  other,' 

*  The  angels  in  heaven  know  a  great  deal  more,  Lord  Earlswood,* 
returns  the  awful  female. 

*  Well,  since  I  am  too  late  to  bo  of  any  nse,'  says  the  wretched 
nobleman,  who  feels  helpless  as  a  fly  that  snddenly  finds  itself  in 
the  grip  of  a  full-bodied  spider,  •  I  may  as  well  go  back  to  town  by 
the  next  train.  Vm  rather  used  up,  travelling  post-baste  from  Nor- 
way— sea  voyage,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  You  haven't  dismissed 
the  fly,  have  you,  Rogers?* 

*  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  thought  you  would  stay  the  night.' 

*  0,  but  hang  it,  you  know,  Tve  no  things !' 

*  I  can  telegraph  to  your  lordship's  man,'  suggests  the  butler. 

*  My  lordship's  man  was  left  behind  in  Norway  to  pack  my  traps. 
I  must  get  back  to  town  to-night.  I  can  have  a  carriage  of  some 
kind,  I  suppose,'  adds  the  master  of  the  house  meekly. 

*  Of  course,  my  lord;  I'll  order  the  brougham.  The  last  Indn 
leaves  at  0.40/ 

'Gracious  powers!'  thinks  his  lordship;  'and  it  is  only  jnrt 
eight.  At  tho  mercy  of  this  fearful  woman  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  !' 

This  fearful  woman  is  Miss  Gregory,  the  late  Lady  Earlswood's 
companion  and  chief  toady.  There  have  been  secondarj-  toadies,  in 
the  persona  of  the  honsekeeper  and  ray  lady's  own  moid ;  but  Miss 
Gregory — a  lady  of  niasculino  education  and  Low  Church  views — has 
been  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  household.  Very  hard  has  been  her  mlo. 
Rogers,  the  old  butler,  rejoices  inwardly  that  the  end  has  come. 
Lord  Earlswood,  having  an  hour  and  a  half  to  dispose  of,  looks 
about  him  curiously.  He  is  rather  glad  to  see  his  ancestral  home 
again,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years.  ■ 

*  It  is  not  half  a  bad  place,'  he  tells  himself  in  bis  modem  slang,  ' 
that  shorthand  system  of  English  which  some  of  his  order  aff'ect. 
"With  a  little  taste — Myra  Brandreth'a  taste,  for  instance,  her  fine 
appreciation  of  form  and  colour — the  spacious  orderly  mansion  might 
be  made  beautiful.  In  its  present  bare  and  formal  condHlion  it  is 
more  like  the  cardboard  model  of  a  house  than  a  house  where  people 
live.  Lord  Earlswood  goes  into  the  drawing-room — a  lofty  apart- 
ment, with  a  superb  cornice,  five  long  windows,  a  marble  mantelpiece 
by  Flaxman,  and  nothing  else  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  The  fhr- 
niture  is  meagre  and  stiff,  the  drapery  is  dull  and  heavy;  not  an  en- 
livening apartment,  by  any  means.  "There  stands  Lady  Earlswood's 
harmonium — that  instrument  which  has  known  only  hymn  tuz^s^ 
which  neTer  in  its  wasted  life  breathed  the  melody  of  Mozart,  or 
Fwelled  with  the  mighty  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  or  sung  in  duloe^^ 
tones  the  plaintive  strains  of  Mendelssohn.  f 

Miss  Gregory  follows  her  victim  into  that  cheerless  drawing- 
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room ;  she  is  not  going  to  let  bim  off  too  easily.  Loyalty  to  the 
deAdfand  an  innate  lovo  of  making  herself  unpleasant  which  is  a  featnro 
ofMiss  Gregory's  character,  demand  that  his  life  should  be  made 
ft  borden  to  him  for  the  next  honr  and  a  half. 

'  Perhaps,  Lord  Earlswood,  in  the  brief  hour  that  you  are  able 
to  ^Mtfe  from  the  giddy  vortex  of  fashionable  life,  you  would  like  to 
bear  the  particulars  of  my  beloved  patroness's  last  illness?'  she  be- 
pm  with  stately  civility,  as  Lord  Earlswood  walks  about  the  room 
nd  looks  out  of  the  five  windows,  with  the  air  of  expecting  to  see  a 
difiiBrent  landscape  from  each. 

•Thank  you,  ma'am/  he  says,  in  his  blunt  fashion;  'I  don't 
ptrticttlarly  care  about  hearing  descriptions  ofillnessea.  It  can't  do 
aay  good,  you  see,  dwelling  upon  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  it's  very 
ptmfol  for  all  parties.' 

•Not  to  me,*  replies  Miss  Gregory,  removing  a  solitary  tear  from 
the  boDv  bridge  of  her  nose  with  a  black-bordered  handkerchief.  *  I 
lore  to  talk  of  that  saintly  soul ;  it  relieves  my  bursting  heart.'  And 
Miss  Gregory  breathes  hard,  and  gives  a  gasp,  which  floems  to  indi- 
ctte  that  her  dress  is  too  tight  across  the  chest. 

'  She — she  did  not  suffer  much  in  her  last  illness,  I  hope  ?*  says 
rd  Earlswood  gently. 

•  She  was  buoyed  up  by  a  mind  superior  to  mortal  agony,*  answers 
Gregory.     *  Humanly  speaking,  her  complaint  was  a  trying 

but  her  burden  was  lightened  for  her.' 

'I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    She  had  doctors  who  understood  her  case, 
Iwpe?' 

•  Sho  had  the  best  that  human  science  could  afford.  They  under- 
stood her  case  well  enough  ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  lofly- 
Qunded  enough  to  understand  her — blessed  martyr!' 

Lord  Earlswood'fl  patience  suddenly  deserts  him  ;  and  ho  turns 
Nttewhat  sharply  upon  Miss  Gregory — so  sharply  that,  the  lady's 
*y«  being  fised  in  the  gaze  of  abstraction,  he  almost  makes  her 

•  Perhaps,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  consider  your  manner  of  re- 
wriag  to  my  late  wife  is  very  offensive  to  toe,  you'll  be  kind  enough 
i«>ilo  repeat  it,'  he  remarks  starnly.  *  My  lawyers  and  Lady  Earls- 
*ood'8  lawyers  know  the  terms  of  our  separation  ]  and  they  know 
that  her  ladyship  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  either  as  to  my  libe- 
f^lity  in  monetary  matters,  or  my  willingness  to  make  any  arrange- 
jQeottt  conducive  to  her  happiness.  I  don't  understand  being  lectured 
to  my  own  house  by  a  stranger.* 

'  A  stranger  to  you  personally  perhapSi  Lord  Earlswood,  but  not 
» itranger  to  your  lamented  wife^  or  to  the  sorrows  that  wrong  that 
^Viitiiig  heart.' 

•  We'll  drop  that  part  pf  the  question,  if  yon  please,  ma'am/  in- 
^jeota  his  lordship. 
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'  I  had  the  honour  to  be  Lady  Earlswood's  bosom  friend 
confidential  adviser  for  five  blessed  years/  continues  MissGregoi 
*  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  her.* 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     She  has  left  you  a  pension,  I  hope?" 

'  She  has  left  ma  five  hundred  pounds.  Her  modest  wa^ 
living,  her  temperate  habita  and  self-denying  nature,  enabled  her 
save  money.' 

'  Very  creditable  to  her  ladyship,'  replies  Lord  Earlewood.  *  H"'  he 
house  doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  kept  up  in  a  very  extrava^^Hmnt 
xnanner/  he  adds,  glancing  round  the  bare-looking  room  witl^e—  & 
shudder. 

There  are  no  costly  trifles  scattered  on  tables,  no  new  books  ()>^ 
magazines,  no  hothouse  flowers,  nothing  that  indicates  taste  or  ontl^^^y- 

'  She  was  superior  to  the  frivolities  of  her  sex/  says  Miss  Grego^^vy. 
removing  another  tear.  These  solitary  drops  ooze  from  her  ey-  ^^JC^ 
at  regular  intervob,  as  if  by  clockwork. 

'  I  think,  if  you've  no  objection,  I'll  take  a  stroll  round  t    ~T.bfl 
place/  says  Lord  Earlawood,  looking  at  his  watch ;  '  and  if  yow^i^^'^ 
tell  them  to  cook  me  a  chop,  I  should  be  obliged.    I've  had  nothic=^ — ^^^M 
to  eat  since  I  left  the  steamer/  ^ 

Miss  Gregory  bows  her  head  in  dismal  assent.    She  rings  a  bel  ^^'f' 
and  Eogers  appears,  to  whom  Lord  Earlswood  conimunicatea  k^*^^^^^ 
desire  for  a  chop.  J 

*  It  Khali  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  my  lord,*  replies  Iiogei=^=^*r 
briskly ;  and  Lord  Earlawood  opens  one  of  the  drawing-room  wi*--*-^ 
dows  and  goes  out  on  the  terrace,  inwardly  rejoicing  at  his  escaj^L-^*^ 
from  Miss  Gregory.     Sho  cannot  very  well  follow  him  out  of  doorac"^- ' 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  her  understand  that  her  conversi^^^^ 
tion  is  uncongenial.     But  Miss  Gregory  is  a  person  who  Las  neve^^"^'^ 
tried  to  make  herself  congenial  to  any  one.     She  has  gone  througl'^^^ 
life  laying  down  the  law,  and  letting  worldly-minded  people  kno^^^^ 
^K  her  mean  opinion  of  them,  J 

^1         Sho  watches  the  departing  nobleman  as  he  strolls  away,  regret  ^  ^| 
I        ting  that  ho  has  got  out  of  her  clutches.  ^t 

'  '  Ah/  she  sighs,   *  he  iu  master  here   now.     The  children   o  *--^" 
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'  Ah,*  she  sighs, 
BeUal  will  soon  take  their  pleasure  in  this  house,  which  has  bcci:-^ 
the  scene  of  such  holy  work, 

She  breathes  this  lament  with  a  recollection  of  prayer-meetu 
and  missionary  preachings  that  have  been  held  in  the  spaciou^^  "*" 
drawing-room.  Evangelical  noblemen  have  held  forth  here,  to  tho*-^^*^ 
delight  of  a  mixed  congregation,  some  of  whom  considered  it  a  con- 
descension in  a  peer  to  bo  so  anxious  about  getting  to  heaven.  A 
man  of  his  exulted  position  might  naturally  be  content  with  earthy 
and  leave  his  future  existence  to  take  care  of  itself;  feeling  veiy 
sure,  liko  the  French  Marquise  of  the  old  regime,  that  the  Great 
Judge  would  think  twice  before  coudemning  so  august  a  aiunejr. 
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Lord  Earlswood  perambulates  the  Rtately  garden,  which  has 
been  maintained  in  perfect  order,  but  barely  and  meagrely,  with 
I  i»ODt>  of  the  improvements  of  modem  horticulture.  He  surveys  his 
^^patrimonial  domain  in  the  soft  summer  dusk,  and  thinks  of  the  change 
^■Tbich  bis  wife's  death  has  made  in  his  life.  He  is  a  free  man  from 
^■lo-nigbt — free  to  marry  Myra  Brandreth. 

^M     His  breath  comes  quickly  at  the  thought ;  it  is  as  if  the  gates 

^Pofimmdise  were  opened  to  him.     His  narrow  soul  has  concentrated 

its  tffections  upon  this  one  object.      So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a 

njin  not  groat  in  himself  to  love  greatly,  he  so  loves  Myra.     There 

isuo  selfishness  in  his  thoughts  of  her.     He  does  not  consider  that 

^^bp  will  be  doing  her  a  favour  by  making  her  a  peeress.     He  thinks 

|Boflier  humbly,  with  an  almost  infantine  simplicity. 

r         '  Will  she  marry  me  ?*  he  asks  himself.     '  She  is  so  cold — bo 

I      diffienit  to  onderstand.     I  do  not  even  know  if  she  cares  for  me. 

'      WLil  hope  or  favour  has  she  ever  given  me  in  return  for  my  slavish 

^UfTotion  ?     She  is  gracious  enough  at  times;  at  times  barely  civil. 

^^Huv  can  a  fellow  reckon  up  such  u  woman  as  that  ?     Sometimes  I 

^Bbi&k  she  delights  in  torturing  me — in  testing  her  power.     But  I 

^^liioff  that  all  the  good  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  with  her, 

411(1  that  I  am  miserable  out  of  her  company.' 

He  circnmambalatcs  the  lake,  and  contemplates  the  swans  pen- 
ivoly.    They  do  not  approach  him  with  any  expectation  of  being  fed, 
it  the  manner  of  more  favoured  birds.     Feeding  swans  is  one  of 
frivolities  to  which  the  late  Lady  Earlswood  has  been   su- 
Bnor. 
*  There's  that  fellow  Westray,'  pursues  his  lordship.     *  I  have 
ics  fancied  she  was  fond  of  him ;  but  that  could  hardly  be, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  marrying  her  instead  of  Miss 
lorcombe,     And  then  how  coolly  she  took  the  announcement  of 
marriage !     Ko,  there  can't  have  been  any  attachment  between 
lose  two,  in  spite  of  my  suspicious.     I  believe  she  has  flirted  with 
nim  sometimes,   on  purpose  to  make  me  ■wTetched.     It's  a  way 
Jomen  have,  when  they  know  that  a  fellow  would  go  through  fire 
water  for  them.' 

The  result  of  Lord  Ear]8wood*s  musings  is  a  determination  to 

to  Myrtk  immediately.     There  must  be  no  suspense  now 

is  a  free  man.     Ho  must  kuow  his  fate  at  once.     Tboy  can 

married  quietly  two  or  three  months  hence,  and  travel  for  the 

year  or  so,  before  they  blaze  out  upon  society.  What  a  peeresB 

wiU  make — she  who  has  queened  it  so  well  before  the  eyes  of 

her  mimic  world  !     How  she  ivili  beautify  yonder  Palladiau 

!  bow  she  will  adorn  that  fine  house  in  Grosvenor-place.  which 

been  let  furnished  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  lordship's  married 

iiret 

He  sees  the  future  before  him,  radiant  with  domestic  joy,  and 
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60A8  himself  the  proud  and  adoring  Losband  of  tbat  woman  who,  iql 
his  eyes,  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  enchanting  iu  womankind. J 
She  shines  apart,  distant  from  her  sisters  as  a  star.  \ 

He  goes  back  to  the  house  in  about  half  an  hour,  takes  hia 
modest  dinner  iu  the  vast  gloom}'  dining-room  ;  and  then,  having 
still  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  to  spare,  perambulates  tho  mansion  ynihl^ 
Rogers,  whom  he  keeps  with  him  as  a  buffer,  in  case  of  any  farther 
attack  from  Miss  Gregory. 

'  Dreadful  person  that  woman  in  black/  he  says,  '  ^Vhen  is  she 
going  away,  Rogers?' 

'  I  can't  say,  my  lord.  Her  boxes  is  not  packed,  though  Mrs* 
Meares,  the  housekeeper,  gave  her  a  hint  yesterday,  letting  dro] 
something  to  the  eQect  of  not  supposing  as  she'd  stay  after  th^ 
funeral.     Perhaps  if  your  lordship — * 

*  No,*  cries  his  lordship  energetically,  '1*11  have  no  more  to  saj 
to  her.     She  may  stay  here  for  another  month  if  she  likes,  but 
won't  enter  into  any  discussion  with  her.     You  may  write  me  woi 
when  she  clears  out.* 

'  Yes,  my  lord.  I  hope,  my  lord,'  adds  Rogers,  clearing  his 
throat,  '  that  your  lordship  may  be  thinking  of  occupying  Redhill 
yourself  before  long.' 

'It's  not  unlikely,  Rogers.     But  I  should  make  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements  before  I  came  to  live  here.   The  place, 
has  a  dreary  look,  to  my  eye.' 

'  Begging  your  pardon,  my  lord,  but  things  have  been  kept  ui 
in  rather  a  dreary  manner.       Misa  Gregory  has  had  tho  ordering 
almost  everything  in  the  household,  and  she's  very  near.' 

'She  looks  it,'  says  Lord  Earlswood.     'Well,  Rogers,  thingta 
will  be  diflcront  when  I  come  to  live  here.'  1 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  thank  Heavings !     We  shall  all  look  forward  tol 
the  change.*  " 

'Li  the  mean  time  matters  will  go  on  quietly.    The  housekeeper 
can  write  to  me  for  cheques  as  she  wants  them.     You  can  tell 
head-gtudener  that  I  ahould  like  to  see  tho  ilower-beds  looklnj 
little  gayer  when  I  come  hero  again.     Calceolaria  and  tbingsj 
know — plenty  of  yellows  and  reds ;  and  some  of  those  vario^ 
leafy  things  one  sees  at  South  Kensington — look  rather  like  mixed 
pickles,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.     Her  ladyship  was  against  spending  money  oi 
the  garden,  and  Mr.  M'Clacharty  was  obliged  to  manage  the 
way  he  could.     He  was  hard  pushed,  poor  man,  to  keep  his  cnttizij 
alive  through  the  frosty  weather.     Miss  Gregory  said  it  was  a 
to  bum  coals  for  greenhouses,  when  so  many  human  beings  wi 
perishing  from  cold.' 

*  Did  she  give  coals  to  the  human  beings  ?'  asks  his  lordship. 
'  Well,  no,  my  lord,  not  out  of  her  own  pocket ;  and  she  set  herj 
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Hata  against  my  lady  providing  for  the  bodily  wantd  of  the  poor,  when 
tbeir  eools  roqnired  so  much  looking  aftor.' 

*  I  see/  replies  Lord  Earlswood.  '  That  kind  of  charity  never 
£poe8  beyond  people*s  soula.  The  benevolence  that  deals  in  beef 
«^id  bread  is  a  vulgar  virtue  compared  with  it.* 

The  brougham  is  ready  by  this  time,  and  Lord  Earlswood  drives 
.^^way.  Miss  Gregory  surveying  his  departure  from  her  chamber- 
'^^rindow,  as  Elaine  watched  Lancelot.  And  his  lordship  hears  the 
^'ft;ealthy  raising  of  the  sash,  and  knows  that  Miss  Gregory  is  watch- 
xi^g  him  ;  and  Miss  Gregory,  quick  in  divination,  although  not  moved 
■fctiereto  by  so  tender  a  passion  aa  Ehiino's, 'knows  that  his  lordship 
fe:.xiows  that  she  knows  that  he  knows — ' 

No,  no  one  less  than  the  Laureate  or  Lord  Dundreary  can  man- 
^a^ate  that  kind  of  thing* 

Enough  that  Lord  Earlswood  steps  into  his  brongham  without 
looking  up  at  the  fair  watcher,  and 

'  This  was  the  oiw  diMourlesy  that  he  used,* 

Chapter  XXXIL 

'  Out  on  tbce  t   Seeming  I  I  will  write  agaiiut  it : 
Yva  wteok  to  Die  at?  Dmo  ia  Ler  orb, 
As  chute  &s  if)  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown. 

•  ••••* 

How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O,  how  ooaMi  it, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself  7 
Thyself,  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  uudividable,  inoorporato, 
Am  better  than  tby  dear  self's  better  part.* 

The  anthorities  of  Ostond  take  the  stranger's  clay,  as  it  were, 
•-*ito  costody,  and  do  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done  after  so  sodden 
^^nd  awful  an  end  of  a  life  not  without  social  importance,  the  author- 
^liea  being  speedily  made  acquainted  with  tho  fact  that  the  late 
-^Kamilton  Lyndhurst  has  been  an  English  financier  of  great  wealth, 
^ftnd  a  person  who  has  done  them  huuour  by  dying  in  their  town. 
^If  ho  shall  furthermore    consent — by    his   heirs,    executors,    and 
^v  ^UBignB — to  he  buried  in  Belgian  soil,  he  will  be  conferring  a  still 
^^P  greater  obligation  on  that  free  country. 

f  There  seems  to  be  no  one  nearly  interested  in  him  who  had  so 

I         many  flatterers  and  followers,  so  few  friends.     The  flatterers  and 
I  followers  wait  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  the  particidurs  of  their 

^H     patron*a  will,  but  they  do  not  rash  over  to  Ostend  to  lavish  their 
^V     aSbction  on  that  clay  they  have  so  worshipped  and  caressed  while  it 
had  breath  and  motion.     He  lies  alone  in  the  large  cheerless  room 
at  the  hotel,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  dog  that  loved  him  living 
to  wail  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 
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He  has  come  over  to  OBtend  unattended.  His  valet  and  liis 
lawyer  are  the  only  t^vo  people  who  come  to  take  posseBsion  of  his 
remains. 

The  lawyer's  first  idea  is  to  carry  his  departed  client  back  to 
England  and  bury  him  there,  as  an  expensive  and  gentlemanlike 
proceeding,  appropriate  to  the  late  Mr.  Lyndhurst'a  position  in  the 
money  market;  but  upon  opening  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  will,  he  finds 
that  hig  client  has  especially  forbidden  this  ilreary  homage  to  his 
clay. 

*  Let  there  be  no  religious  cereniomal,  or  a.s  little  as  possible, 
at  my  burial,'  ho  says,  almost  in  the  words  of  his  favourite  poet, 
Heinrieh  Heine,  *  and  let  nie  be  buried  in  thf>  place  where  I  die. 
Let  no  costly  cenotaph  record  my  empty  existence,  or  publish  its 
lying  tribute  to  virtues  I  have  neither  possessed  nor  pretended.  If 
I  must  have  a  tombstone,  let  it  be  a  plain  slab  of  granite,  large  and 
massive,  inscribed  with  my  name  and  the  dates  of  my  birth  and 
death.     That  is  all  the  history  my  barren  life  affords.' 

Then  comes  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Bitter,  bitter  news 
for  those  eager  flatterers  and  followers — the  jesters,  the  dancers, 
the  flute-playors,  his  roucs^  as  Philip  of  Orleans  called  his  friendB, 
honouring  them,  or  affecting  to  honour  them,  with  the  belief  that 
they  would  have  suffered  themselves  to  bo  broken  on  the  wheel  for 
him. 

But  the  Parisians,  says  Soulaire,  took  it  another  way,  and  said 
these  fine  gentlemen  were  *  veritables  especes,  des  gens  dignes 
d'etre  roues.' 

After  a  decent  provision  for  all  his  servants  who  shall  have  lived 
with  him  three  years  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  Hamilton  Lyndhurst 
leaves  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  pictures,  porcelain,  plate,  furni- 
ture, horses,  carriages,  books,  jewelry  to  be  realised  within  a  twelve- 
month of  his  death,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  equally  divided  between 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  By  not  so 
much  as  the  bequest  of  a  mourning  ring  does  he  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  his  train. 

The  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  LjTidhnrst'B 
death  M^hich  the  dead  man's  solicitor  deems  it  his  duty  to  make  is  a 
sore  trial  for  Herman.  The  Belgian  law  requires  no  inquest,  and 
the  Belgian  authorities  are  easily  satisfied  ;  but  the  solicitor  affects 
a  deep  interest  in  the  details  of  his  cHent's  deaths  and  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  question  ^Irs.  Westray  upon  the  subject.  The  gossip  of 
the  hotel  has  made  him  acquainted  witli  the  curious  oircumstanc^s 
that  preceded  Hamilton  Lyndhurst's  death.  Ho  has  been  told  how 
Mrs.  Westray  arrived  in  the  early  morning,  and  was  shown  straight 
to  the  apartment  of  an  English  traveller,  who  had  not  given  bis  name, 
but  had  stated  that  ho  was  there  to  meet  his  wife,  whom  he  expected 
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by  thd  Dover  boat.  He  has  beeu  told  how  the  newly-riseu  hooae- 
hold  vras  disturbed  by  her  shrieks,  uud  how  the  Euglish  stranger 
was  fouod  lyin^  dead  at  her  feet. 

Mrs.  VVestray  declares  herself  willing  to  answer  any  inquiries 
Mr.  Lomax,  the  solicitor,  may  wish  to  ask ;  and  Hermanp  not  see- 
ijog  his  way  to  the  avoidance  of  sach  inqairies,  allows  Mr.  Lomax 
the  desired  interview.  Quietly  and  succinctly  Editha  relates  how 
she  came  to  Osteud  in  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  in  her  husband's 
Dame — came  expecting  to  Qud  him  ill  at  that  hotel,  and  that  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Hamilton  Lyndhurst. 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  my  lamented  client  sent  you  the  telegram  ?* 
aikfl  the  lawyer. 

'  I  can  but  suppose  so.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  his  motive  in  sending  such  a  message  ?* 

*  That  is  a  question  which  I  would  rather  not  answer.' 

'  And  it  is  a  question  to  which  I  strongly  object/  Herman  in- 
terposes. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  telegram  ?*  asks  the  lawyer. 

'  I  have  lost  it/  Editha  answers  calmly. 

She  confronts  her  questioner  like  a  statue,  marble  pale,  but 
calmer  than  most  women  would  seem  in  such  a  position. 

The  solicitor  drops  his  eyelids  and  contemplates  his  boots  for 
the  next  few  moments  benignly,  a  look  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  after  having  put  a  trying  question  to  a  client  of  tho  weaker 
sex.  Then  he  casts  a  fnrtive  glance  at  the  husband,  who  sits  im- 
movablo,  gloomily  watchful.  This  inability  of  Mrs.  Westray's  to 
produce  the  telegram  seems  to  Mr.  Lomax  somewhat  like  Desde- 
mona's  helplessness  in  the  matter  of  that  strawberry-spotted  hand- 
kerchief. And  very  likely  Mrs.  Westray  is  as  innocent  as  Desde- 
mona,  poor  thing,  if  one  could  only  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
though  circumstances  do  point  very  strongly  to  an  opposite  concla* 
aioa. 

Mr.  Lomax  has  telegraphed  to  London  for  a  surgeon  of  some 
standing,  and  this  English  surgeon  has  made  a  post-mortem  oxamina- 
tioD  in  conjunction  with  the  Belgian  surgeon  who  was  called  in  on 
the  fatal  morning.  Medical  science  has  laid  bare  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Lyndhorst'a  death.  There  is  nothing  suspicious  or  mysterious  in 
that  event ;  no  hint  of  foul  play.  There  was  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  say  the  surgeons,  of  long  standing.  Whenever  or  wherever 
tho  end  hod  come,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  just  as 
sadden  as  it  has  been.  Excitement,  a  mental  shock  of  any  kind, 
may  have  hastened  the  evil  hour,  but  the  end  has  been  inevitable 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lomax  (Lomax  and  Lomux,  Viaduct-buildings,  E.C.)  pro- 
fesses himself  grateful  to  Mrs.  Westray  for  her  amiable  candour. 
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'  Oarioos  business,  this  aboat  the  telegram,  and  of  conrse  rerj  pain- 
fiil  for  the  lady  inyolved.  Eccentric  fellow,  poor  Lyndhnrst,  always/ 
says  the  solicitor  blandly.  Bat  Mr.  Lomax  is  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  telegram  was  actually  sent  by  his  deplored  cUent, 
unless  Mrs.  Westray  id  herself  assured  upon  that  point. 

'  I  know  nothing,  except  that  I  was  brought  to  this  place  l^  a 
most  malicious  falsehood,  and  that  by  God*s  help  my  husband  was 
here  before  me.' 

After  this  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Lomax  is  profbsely 
apologetic  for  his  intrusion,  and  retires,  taking  with  him  the  eon- 
viction  that  death's  dark  curtain  has  fallen  prematurely  upon  a  drama 
that  might  have  developed  into  a  very  stirring  domestic  tragedy.  It 
is  Mr.  Lomax's  misfortune  to  contemplate  life  turned  the  seamy 
side  without,  and  to  be  anything  rather  than  an  optimist. 
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Take  heed,  pretty  maiden,  parading  is  done  ; 

'Twas  in  sham  fight,  remember,  that  trophy  was  won : 

No  pulse  then  beat  faster  to  hear  the  roU-call, 

When  in  gay  review-order  you  march'd  to  the  ball ; 

But  now  in  earnest  does  fight  begin ; 

The  red  flag  is  mounted — the  pickets  are  in. 

The  eye  once  so  fearless  droops  shyly  to  his. 
The  mutinous  laugh,  ah,  how  timid  it  is  ! 
The  little  hand  steady  to  sign  that  farewell. 
See  now  how  it  quivers  its  master  to  tell ; 
The  ranks  are  dressing,  to  lose  or  win. 
What  is  the  war-cry  ? — the  pickets  are  in. 

Take  heed,  pretty  maiden ;  nay,  useless  my  rede ; 
When  Love  sounds  the  onset  will  youth  ever  heed  ? 
A  charge  and  a  rally,  shock,  flight,  and  surrender : 
Now  brief  be  the  melee,  the  conqueror  tender, 
And  the  wedding  march  drown  the  battle  din  ! 
Peace  sign'd  at  the  altar— the  pickets  are  in. 

S.  K.  PHILLIPS. 
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I  ADiriRE  the  Ritualists.     I  never  attend  their  performances,  and,  as 

^  stanch  Protestant  iu  the  legal  and  established  sense,  I  am  afraid 

^'hxut  I  should  vote  for  a  few  distinguished  followers  of  Mr.  Macko- 

'^oohie  being  racked  and  roasted  pimr  encourager  les  autres ;  but  I 

c^cmfess  that  I  like  this  very  Peculiar  People  (why  don't  they  send 

"^^eir  watches  to  Mr.  Benson  ?  that  gentleman  would  set  them  all  to 

"^ie  proper  time  of  day  by  his  chronograph  on  reasonable  terms) — that 

ii   like  them,  their  follies,  their  fripperies,  and  their  downright  frenzies 

^=&ot>rithstdnding,  because    they  are   manifestly  in   earnest,   and  as 

'K^^ft^aoifeatly  courageous.     I  like  pluck,  although  I  am  myself  one  of 

"^Tie  meekest  creatures  alive,  always  tinning  the  other  cheek  to  the 

^K^aitfir,  and  agreeing  with  Mawworm,  in  the  Hypocrite,  tliat  it  is  an 

^^ocellont  thing  to  be  despised.    And,  finally,  I  respect  the  Ritualists 

use  I  hear  thut  the  sermons  thoy  deliver  are  refreshiugly  short, 

because  whenever  I  read  excerpts  from  those  discourses  I  am 

to  fall  across  something  in  them  thut  is  pungent,  and  personal, 

^Mod  tggreesire. 

I  was  reading  the  other  afternoon  my  Pull  Mall — there,  for  ex- 

|de,  is  another  thing  which  I  sincerely  admire ;  and  if  the  Editor 

v)f  the  Pall  Mall  would  only  order  a  funeral,  I  know  a  person  who 

^woold  supply  a  wicker-work  coffin,  and  a  body  in  it,  for  the  occasion 

— and  I  came  across  the  report  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  St.  Alban's, 

Holbom,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanton.     The   oration   bore  frequent 

nifcronceB,  of  course,  to  the  recent  suspension  of  Mr.  Mackonochie, 

aud  with  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  that  discipUnary  measure  I  have 

obviously  nothing  to  do ;  but  I  waa  amazingly  tickled  by  the  wonl- 

iDg  of  the  concluding  piece  of  advice  given  by  the  preacher  to  his 

congregation.    He  counselled  them  to  form  *  a  solid  square,  shoulder 

!to  ahoulder,  cheek  to  cheek,  jowl  to  jowl,  kneo  to  knee'  (but  that  is 
an  impossibility  in  infantry  drill,  dear  Mr.  Stanton ;  the  kneeling 
soldier's  off-knee  touches  the  ground,  while  it  is  his  thigh  that 
toQchea  the  near-knee  of  his  next  file ;  aud  as  for  the  knee  of  bis  rear 
rank,  if  it  touches  anything,  ittonohos  the  small  of  &ont-rank*s  back), 
•and  to  resist  to  the  very  last  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  They  would 
come  howling  and  screaming  upon  them,  but  they  shonld  perish  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets.*  Now  here,  I  thought,  was  a  good 
brave  metaphor  and — ubaling  the  trilling  pleonlvms  of  cheeks  and 
JQmla,  howls  and  screams — a  very  graphic  metaphor.  Whence,  I 
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wondered,  did  the  roTerond  combatant  obtain  his  image  ?  From 
Fathers  ?  Scarcely.  Patristic  theology  is  very  pugnacious,  and 
formation  in  square  (see  Vegetius)  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  ancient 
military  evolutions ;  but  bayonets  were  certainly  not  invented  in  the 
days  of  Origen  and  Tertullion.  Were  bayonets  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  paraphrase  of  the  antique  pilum  or  the  mediseval  pike  ?  There 
was  DO  need  for  the  preacher  to  go  any  fai*ther  than  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  since  in  the  actual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  extant  a  magnificent  picture  of  the 
'  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  at  Quatre  Bras,'  from  the  accomplished 
pencil  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  painter  of  the  '  Roll  Call/ 
Fas  est  ah  hoste  doccri.  I  saw  it  oil.  The  reverend  had  been  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  had  gazed  u{)on  and  admired,  as  we  have 
all  done,  Miss  Thompson's  good  work,  and  ho  had  boon  stricken 
with  the  amazing  dramatic  force  and  truth  with  which  tho  lady  has 
delineated  the  sturdy  British  linesmen  '  in  solid  square,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  cheek  to  cheek,  jowl  to  jowl,  knee  to  knee'  (never  mind  the 
solecism  and  the  pleonasm),  resisting  to  the  very  last  the  charge  of 
the  cuii'assiers  of  Milhaud  or  Drouet  d*Erlon,  who  come  '  howling* 
and  'screaming*  on,  the  baldest  of  bold  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  saddles,  and  bridles,  0  1  but  who  ultimately  perish  miserably 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  galiaut  Twenty-eighth.  Brava,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Thuinptson  I  and  Hear,  hear,  to  your  reverence !  How  the 
contemplative  clergyman  may  have  gone  away  with  tho  fair  artiHt's 
battle-scene  busily  stirring  hia  brain,  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
sermon  at  St.  Alban's,  that  scene  of  tho  kneeling  soldiers  at  Quatre 
Bras  may  have  presented  itself  clear,  vivid,  and  tangible  to 
mind's  eye,  may  very  readily  be  imagined. 

I  delight,  in  a  blundering  uninstructed  way,  in  art  and  artists ; 
but  I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  processes  of  drawing  and 
painting,  and  I  am  absolutely  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
science  known  as  art-criticism.  Thus  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing concerning  tho  lusthetic  (is  that  the  word  ?)  or  the  artistic 
merits  of  a  picturo  about  which  so  many  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
newspaper  press  hud  so  umch  to  say  between  the  beginning  of  May 
and  the  end  of  June  last.  Art-criticism  has,  I  aappose,  its  *  terrific 
suras' — to  use  Dean  Stanley's  locution — as  well  as  graver  journalism  ; 
and  the  gentleman  who  '  pitches  in*  to  a  pictm*e  of  whose  real  cha- 
racteristic scope  and  leanings  he  may  probably  know  not  much  mora 
than  a  Potawotamie  Indian  knows  about  imaginary  geometry,  may, 
for  aught  I  can  tell,  occasionally  assume  the  attitude  of  '  a  crouching 
tiger*  when  he  sits  do\vn  to  pen  a  column  of  nonsense.  But  I  will 
leave  him  to  crouch  in  a  more  or  less  tigerish  manner,  and  as  for 
Miss  Thomp8on*s  '  Quatre  Bras'  it  may  with  even  greater  propriety 
be  left  to  the  instinctive  a])prcciation  of  tho  thousands  who  have 
crowded  round  it  since  the  Exhibition  opened.     The  public  in  the 
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•rnn  generally  tnms  ont  to  be  right ;  and  no  amonnt  of  falaonie 
{offerj  or  of  malevolent  disparagement  will  make  or  break  any  ait- 
work. 

Yet  I  have  something  to  say  to  Miss  Thompson,  nevertheless, 
admiration  for  a  picture  is  mainly  excited  by  the  story  which  thi^ 
lure  tells,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  that  story  is  told ;  and  in 
department  of  art,  I  take  it,  is  a  good  story  well  told  more  ini- 
itivtily  needed  than  in  what  ore  called  '  battle-pieces/  or  episodes 
[military  life.  In  proof  of  that  which  I  advance,  I  may  instance  tho 
-scenes  of  Wouvermana,  of  Vanderraeulen,  and  of  Dirk  Stoop, 
martial  dramas  of  those  famous  Dutchmen  are  all  respectively 
•I  like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas.  In  a  Wouvermans  you 
kaow  that  you  will  have  a  white  horse ;  a  crowd  of  little  stumpy 
figures  in  periwigs  and  jnckhoots  may  be  reckoned  on  with  tolerable 
certainty  in  a  Vundermeulen;  and  as  for  Mynheer  Stoop,  his  terrific 
combats  usually  provide  us  with  an  amaziur^  amount  of  smoke  (with 
perhaps  a  prostrate  soldier,  an  unlimbered  cannon,  or  a  broken  dmm 
ia  the  foreground)  and  very  little  else.  You  grow  very  soon  wearied 
laddisgmtted  with  theHe  perpetnal  repetitions  of  white  horses,  guns, 
drums,  corpses  prone  to  their  mother  earth,  and  clouds  of  sulphurous 
moke ;  even  as,  longo  intervaUOf  you  become  at  last  sick  and  tired 
of  the  eternal  Piazzas,  Piazzettas,  and  Rialtos  of  Canalctto  and 
Guardi,  who  certainly  painted  the  stones  of  Venice  superbly,  but 
who  seemed  utterly  unable  to  put  any  sermons  in  them ;  whereas 
Jry  Venetian  scene  painted  by  Tunier  or  by  Stanfield  has  its  own 
ftud  a  most  moving  one,  to  telj.  The  same  remark  will  with 
ly  close  analogy  apply  to  the  class  of  works  known  as  *  animal' 
»d  *  sporting'  subjects.  Tho  finest  productions  of  Snyders  and  even 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  tho  Dutch  school  pall  upon  the  uon- 
tdchnical  critic  when  they  have  no  story  to  tell.  In  our  country 
'Old  Ward'  and  Stubbs,  Alkcn  and  Herring,  admirable  animal  painters 
M  they  were,  are  forgotten,  save  by  collectors,  and  Sidney  Cooper 
iviflts  bnt  Httlo  now ;  whereas  the  popularity  of  Edwin  Londseer 
hts  known  no  diminution,  because  his  animal  pictures  are  really 
dramas,  comic  or  tragic,  replete  with  human  interest.  As  for  coach- 
DJg  and  hunting  scenes  and  porti'aits  of  racing  *  cracks,'  they  ore  of 
fio  more  account  ten  years  after  they  have  been  painted,  to  anybody 
*ftTe  their  possessors  and  the  students  of  Huff's  Gu'td^.  Uj  the  Turf, 
tiuQ  the  Caahion-platoa  of  tho  year  IStio.  And  I  suppose  that  ia 
Utete  blessed  days  of  polouaines  and  tabliers  there  are  very  few  ladies 
*ko  care  about  the  FtAlet  or  the  Monde  Elegant  often  years  since, 
The  French  military  painters  have  been  much  wiser  in  their 
(ttieration.  Horace  Vemet,  liaffet,  Phihppoteaux,  Hyppolite  Bell- 
ku  !et,  and  to  those  I  may  adjoin  Guromc,  for  the  sake  of  his 

'  i  I  of  Marshal  Ney,'  have  been  preeminently  story-tellers  and 

doioaUBts.   It  is  true  that  they  elected,  chiefly,  to  illustrate  ouq  oi 
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the  most  tremendous  dramas  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — Uie 
conflicts  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire — and  that  they  could 
scarcely  choose  but  be  dramatic  when  their  draviatis  persona  com- 
prised such  actors  as  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  or  Wellington  and 
his  generals.     Every  one  of  the  painters  I  hare  named  may  havo 
been  called  npon  in  his  time  to  execute  '  command'  pictures  of  battles 
pure  and  simple — huge  spectacular  '  set  scenes*  of  blood  and  steel 
and  smoke.     Horace  Vemet,  for  example,   may  be  said   to  have, 
covered  acres  of  wiJl  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles  and  of  the  Winter] 
Palace  of  St.  Petersburg  with  these  monstrous  '  sets.*  .  They  do  not] 
interest  anybody.     Mr.  Beverly,  the  scene-painter,  with  the  aid  ol 
a  legion  of  pictnresqnely-clad  '  supers,'  would  havo  made  a  brater] 
show.     But  Vemet  owes  his  highest  fume,  not  to  his  monstroM 
panoramas  of  the  capture  of  the  Smala  of  Abd  el  Kader  or  the] 
bayoneting  of  the  wretched  Poles  by  the  Russians,  but  to  snch  esBen- 
tially  dramatic  and  episodical  works  as  the  *  Defence  of  the  Barrie 
of  Clichy,'  the  '  Dog  of  the  Regiment,*  and  especially  to  those  won- 
derful vignettes  to  Laurent  de  rArdeche's  Life  of  Napoleon,  evaryj 
one  of  which  tells  a  story,  and  tells  it  with  the  terseness  and  crisp- 
ness  of  a  Hoffmann  or  a  Washington  Irving.     RaiTet,  Charlet,  anj 
the  rest  alike  base  their  best  claiuis  to  remembrance  on  their  Hlory- 
telling  pictures ;  and  thousands  are  familiar  with  the  aneodotical 
lithographs  and  woodcuts  which  they  published,  while  their  larger  acJ' 
more  pretentious  works  have  sunk  into  oblivion.    Let  ns  turn  again, 
to  our  own  country.     What  has  become  of  the  battle-pieces  ofDe. 
Loutherboarg  ?     They  are  all — the  *  Death  of  Major  Pierson'  aloDe, 
perhaps,  excepted — as  completely  forgotten  as  Sir  Richard  Black- 
morels  epics.     Who  knows  anything  about  Mr.  Bromley,  A.R.A./s' 

*  Final  Charge  of  the  Life-Guards  at  Waterloo*  ?  It  was  a  splendid 
picture,  and  I  could  have  purchased  a  capital  engraving  of  it  (a  Httlfl 
soiled)  the  other  day  for  a  couple  of  shillings  in  a  court  off  Feltar- 
hinc ;  but  Mr.  Bromley's  work  is  as  defunct,  noverthelcsa,  as  Sbaffj 
the    Life  -  Guardsman  himself.      And    Sir   William   Allen's   bagfrj 

*  Waterloo'  ?  I  saw  it  in  Westminster  Hall  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  there  was  a  mob  round  it.  Most  of  the  mob,  probably,  aro' 
dead — I  know  the  picture  is.  And  the  Peninsular  cartoons  of  Stot- 
hard  and  Westall  ?  Dead.  And  the  Waterloo  pictures — there  'ftf 
no  end  to  them — of  the  great  George  Jones,  R.A.  ?  Mort  sur^ 
champ  dlionneur,  if  you  will ;  but  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  for  t^ 
that.  And  although  I  am  sure  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  enthn' 
siastic  admirer  than  I  am  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  lamest^ 
Daniel  Maclise,  I  monrafully  doubt  whether  that  marvellously  ela- 
borate picture  of  hia,  the  *  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bhicher  at  tlifi 
Belle  Alliance/  will,  in  the  way  of  celebrity,  long  survive  its  admir" 
able  author.  It  has  a  story,  to  be  sure ;  but  one  doubts  the  bis* 
tonca]  accuracy  of  the  incident  narrated,  and  for  aught  the  spMlxtor 
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Itnows  or  cftres  the  Belle  Alliance  might  be  Hougoumont  or  La 
Ekye  Satote.  It  is  a  superb  panorama,  a  splendidly  spectacular 
'Mi  Boene/and  itmuBt  fade  away  (I  fear)  from  pablic  memory  even 
M  Mr.  Borford's  panoramas  and  the  theatrical  '  spectacular  effects* 
bive  faded. 

If  I  hod  the  advising  of  a  yoang  lady  artist  of  whom  all  English- 
HMSD  mast  be  prond,  in  whose  earliest  success  all  Englishmen  exulted, 
lad  for  whose  continuoasly  successful  prog^ress  all  thonghtful  and  cul- 
tinted  persons  must  entertain  the  sinoorest  hopes,  I  should  counsel 
Inr  not  to  paint  any  more  military  panoramas  such  ag  the  *  Twenty- 
ngfath  Regiment  at  Quatre  Bras/  but  to  tell  military  stories,  humor- 
OQB  or  pathetic,  with  her  pencil.  She  told  one  last  year  in  the  *  Roll 
Call*  thai  made  all  the  world  weep.  Were  I  priyileged  to  tender 
het  any  adrico  (but  I  woidd  as  soon  think  of  advising  Prince  Bis- 
mirck  not  to  worry  those  poor  Catholic  bodies  in  Germany  so  sorely), 
I  would  implore  her  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Hector  0*Dowd,  G.C.B.,  as  to  the  Aldershot  Mancouvrcs 
pmonting  a  capital  theme  for  her  genius ;  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
Colonel  Blunderton  when  he  offers  to  turn  out  the  Royal  Artillery  on 
Woolwich  Common  for  her  inspection  ;  and  ^atly  to  dechue  to  paint, 
tt  the  recommendation  of  old  General  M'Croakey  o(  the  Senior 
United,  a  aeries  of  pictures  representing  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
fte  Croesing  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  Storming  of  San  Sebastian,  the 
Bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  or  the  Sack  of  Waabington. 

The  Sack  of  Washington  (shameful  act  of  barbarism !) — '  I  bum/ 
ift  the  children  say  at  blindman*s  buS*.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  so  very  distant  from  the  State  of  New  York,  It  is  not  so 
yvy  (kr  a  cry  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Hudson  River ;  and  the  text 
I  ^  '  "  --  for  Miss  Thompson's  acceptance  (did  I  dare  to  do  so) 
is  i>  run  one.     No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  by  any 

Bieans  ambitious  that  the  accomplished  lady  should  try  her  band  at 
tke  Battle  of  Lexington,  or  the  Surrender  at  Saratoga,  or — ahsit 
Mm^at  Bunker  Hill.  Still  less  would  I  desire  to  see  her  attempt 
t  rum  \'ersiou  of  the  exploits  of  those  bold  grenadiers  who  sealed 
lU  Heightfl  of  Abraham,  aud, 

*  What  was  MtonHhiog,  nay  very  particular, 
March'd  up  rocke  which  were  quite  pnrpendiouUr.* 

^  the  vast  mass  of  well-meaning  but  generally  intolerable  can- 
*we  corered  by  Benjamin  West,  perhaps  the  least  wearisome  is  that 
rfthe  *  Death  of  Wolfe.*  The  figure  of  the  crouching  Indian  chief 
Btoieally  contemplating  the  expiring  hero  is  a  rery  noble  composition, 
•fid  (tsking  invention  in  the  sense  of  discovery)  a  pictorially  original 
id«a.  Only  an  Anglo-American  could  have  '  thought  out*  that  most 
pUfigmaUc  of  Sachems* 

Bat  an  Eni^rlish woman,  to  my  mind,  might  very  appropriately  and 
^9j  nobly  depict  a  drama,  tiio  scene  of  which  ia  indeed  \ai^  u^ou 
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American  ground,  and  some  of  the  personages  in  which  are  Axaed 
cans,  or  '  Yankees/  as  we  were  wont  in  our  contemptuous  uintjp 
nppisbness  to  call  them,  but  the  hero  and  martyr  of  which  is  an 
Englishman.  Attend :  Ilis  father  was  a  native  of  Geneva.  He 
was  bred  to  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  abandoned  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  line.  He  rose  to  the  ronl; 
of  Major,  and  to  fill  the  high  post  of  Adjutant-General  to  the  British 
Army  in  America.  He  was  personally  as  beautiful  as  Rafaelld. 
He  was  learned  and  accomplished,  painted  admirably,  drew  carici- 
tures,  wrotecharming  versos,  and  his  epistles  to  Honora  Sneyd  (whom 
he  failed  to  win,  and  who  married  a  kind  of  madman  and  died  eailjj 
are  among  the  most  charming  love-letters  in  our  language.  He  was 
a  thorough  soldier — in  the  orderly-room,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the 
field;  and  had  his  life  been  spared  ho  might  have  led  a  division  in 
the  Peninsular  or  even  at  NVaterloo.  Thus,  brave  and  wise  and 
good,  trusted  and  respected  by  his  chiefs,  beloved  by  his  comradeSi 
idolised  by  the  private  men,  he  seemed  to  bo  in  the  possension  of 
almost  everything  that  could  make  life  happy.  It  is  true  that  be 
had  been  jilted  by  a  woman  ;  but  time  and  employment  are  the  best 
of  Roman  cements  to  mend  a  broken  heart  withal.  In  the  year  17B0 
he  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commanding  the  British  forces  ifl 
New  York,  on  a  secret  errand  to  one  Benedict  Arnold,  a  general  in 
the  American  service,  but  who  was  meditating  treason  to  hiscouutry 
and  his  cause — treason  which  to  his  eternal  infamy  he  soon  afttf- 
wards  successfully  accomplished.  What  has  become  of  his  recremii 
spirit  it  is  beyond  human  science  to  tell,  although  I  daresay  a  pro- 
fessional spirit-rapper  would  raise  me  Benedict  Arnold's  ghost  for  a 
guinea ;  but  I  can  imagine  him  slowly  stewing  in  the  molten  goIJ 
for  which  ho  sold  himself,  and  in  the  same  caldron  with  Judas  tnd 
the  German  Jew  Deutz,  who,  'for  a  consideration,'  betrayed  Ihfl 
Duchesse  do  Bern  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Well,  he 
— I  don't  mean  the  traitor  Arnold,  but  the  gallant  young  Adjutant- 
General  of  King  George's  army — was  caught  within  the  American 
lines  in  a  disguised  habit,  and  with  some  papers  of  a  terribly  com- 
promising nature  concealed  in  his  boots.  He  was  taken  to  WM 
Point,  and  subsequently  to  Tappan,  and  tried  by  court-martial.  The 
case  against  him  was  clear.  Ho  had  been  captured  in  flagrant  dulict 
of  contravention  against  tho  laws  of  Washington.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  ho  was  a  spy,  and  to  tho  fate  of  a  spy  he  was  coo* 
demncd.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  nobly  generous  and  graoafiJ 
act  on  the  part  of  Washington  to  have  spared  the  life  of  this  nnfo^ 
tuuato  young  gentleman  ;  but  tbo  GcucraLssimo  of  the  Constitutional 
Forces  had  his  duty  to  do.  The  Americans  were  tired  of  being  dubboi 
*  rebels*  by  English  Tory  stuckuppishness,  and  by  the  uewspaperi 
which  Toryism  hired  to  abuse  and  insult  America.  If,  indeed.  Wash* 
ington  could  have  got  hold  of  Arnold,  and  had  been  enabled  to  h&^ 
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seoimdrel  much  hicrher  than  ever  Haman  hnng,  he  would,  no 
)t,  have  been  glad  to  let  the  British  iidjntant  go  free ;  but  Benedict 
timeoasly  eloped,  and  Sir  Honry  Clinton  having  bought  him  at 
ag  a  price,  and  being  actuated  besides  by  a  kind  of  blundering 
isfa  good  faith,  coaUl  not  bring  himself  to  surrender  his  bud  bar- 
.  The  cnndemnod  man  wrote  again  and  again  to  Washington 
otreat  that  he  might  die  a  soldier's  death — that  lie  might  be 
^and  not  hanged ;  but  no  reply  was  'vouchsafed  to  bis 
Bgr,  and  hanged  he  was  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  hot  autumn 
MB  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  military  and 
bns.  '  He  fell  a  sacrifico  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country 
ike  2d  October  1780,  aged  twenty-nine.'  Thus  runs  the  in- 
ition  orer  his  honoured  ashes,  which  many  years  after  his  death 
\  bronght  to  England,  and  deposited  in  a  stately  sarcophagus  in 
tminster  Abbey.  As  for  his  name,  it  was  John  Andr£;.  He 
|hD  death  of  a  dog,  but  bis  name  is  made  bright  by  imperishable 
H  and  bis  coimtrymen  will  no  more  forget  liim  than  they  will 
nobn  Churcliill,  John  Moore,  or  John  Burgoyne. 
[tis  the  most  moving  and  dramatic  scone  of  Major  Andre's  execu- 
that — did  I  venture  to  advise — I  should  exhort  Miss  Thompson 
Ijpi.  Fortunately,  the  bibliographical  details  she  might  require 
Rile,  minute,  and  lie  ready  to  her  hand.  Lord  Stanhope  will 
\eT  much  concerning  Major  Andre  ;  so  will  Mr.  Bancroft ;  so  will 

Mary  Ho^vitt ;  and  there  is  a  whole  treasury  of  ana  bearing  on 
iismal  scene  at  Tappun  in  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent's  appreciative^ 
omewhat  discursive,  Life  and  Career  of  Major  Andre .  But  let 
ry  to  summarise,  for  artistic  use,  the  chief  features  of  the  deuth- 
» — to  give  the  plot  or  '  scenario,'  as  the  Frenchmen  have  it,  of 
buna.  The  morning  of  the  fatal  2d  of  October  had  found  him 
■l  mortal  duties  all  performed,  and  not  afraid  to  die.  His  food, 
if  his  imprisonment,  had  been  sent  him  from  Washington's 
Uble ;  and  on  this  day  his  breakfast  was,  as  usual,  brou*;ht  to 
Ibd  he  ate  heartily.  Then,  with  perfect  composure,  and  with 
Bar  ease,  he  proceeded  to  shave,  and  to  dress  himself  in  the 
miform  of  his  rank,  leaving  aside  only,  as  ho  was  not  on  duty, 
■ah,  spurs,  gorget,  and  sword.      (Ney  was  shot  in  plain  clothes 

the  mourning  he  was  wearing  for  his  father-in-law;  but  on  his 
feimncc  before  the  court-martial,  prior  to  his  trial  by  the  Chamber 
Jem,  he  wore,  like  Andre,  his  military  garb.  *  77  portaitrnni- 
t  de  $on  ran{j,  rnaU  sans  hrodcries.*)    Then,  laying  his  hat  on 

Pie,  ho  said  cheerfully  to  the  officers  appointed  to  lead  him 
T  am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon  you.* 
)ngh  his  face  was  of  deathly  paleness,  its  features  were  tranquil 
etlm  ;  his  beauty  shone  with  an  itnnatural  distinctness  that 
\,jQke  hearts  of  the  vulgar,  and  his  manner  and  air  were  as  easy 
^■A  he  icere  going  to  a  ballroom  rather  than  to  the  graue* 
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The  spot  fixed  for  the  execution  was  bb  open  field  belonging  to  tiia^ 
owner  of  the  honse  in  which  bo  had  been  imprisoned^  and  on 
eminence  that  commanded  an  extensive  view.  It  tvas  within  a  mi 
and  within  sight  of  Washington's  quartet's.  Hero  the  lofly  galloi 
was  erected,  and  a  shallow  grave,  some  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
digged.  No  soldier  of  the  American  army  would  undertake 
office  of  hangman,  which  was  accepted  at  last  by  one  Strickland, 
Tory  or  loyalist  of  Ranapo  Valley,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  in  thecfti 
Noon  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  excuution,  and  at  half- 
eleven  the  dead  march  set  forth,  Andre  walking  arm  in  arm 
tween  two  suhaUenis,  etich  of  ivhom  carried  a  drawn  sword  in 
disengaged  hayuL  A  guard  of  five  hundred  infantry  was  formed 
hollow  square  round  the  gibbet,  aud  beyond  was  an  immense  nii 
tude  of  both  sexes.  The  windows  of  all  the  houses  on  the  line 
route  were  filled  with  spectators.  Alone,  the  blinds  at  Washingi 
house  ivcrc  drawn  down.  Almost  every  field-officer  in  the  Anw 
can  army,  with  General  Greene  at  their  head,  led  the  procession 
horseback — on  horseback.  Miss  Thompson — and  another  crowd 
officers  followed  the  cortege  on  foot.'  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
prisoner,  and  every  face  wore  such  an  aspect  of  melancholy  and  gl( 
that  the  impression  produced  on  some  of  the  American  officers 
not  only  aflecting  but  awful.  Ascending  the  hillside  the  priaoi 
was  brought  to  the  gallows.  During  the  brief  preparations  A\ 
manner  ica^  nervous  and  restless,  uneasily  rolling  a  pebhU  to 
fro  beneath  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  gUind  of  his  throat  sinking 
swelling  as  though  he  were  half  chohing  with  emotion.  His  servi 
also  had  followed  him  to  this  point,  and  quickly  now  burst  forth 
loud  weeping  and  lamentations,  when  Andre  turned  aside  and  st 
to  comfort  him.  He  shook  hands  with  Tallmadge  (the  Americ 
officer  in  whose  immediate  custody  he  had  been),  who  withdrew, 
baggage-wagon  was  then  driven  beneath  the  cross-tree  of 
gallows,  and  into  the  vehicle  he  leaped  lightly,  threw  his  hat  asi( 
unbonnd  his  cravat,  opened  his  shirt-collar,  and  snatching  the 
from  the  clumsy  hangman,  himself  adjusted  it  round  hi$  neck,  Ti 
he  bound  hin  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

A  minute  account  of  the  Bufiferer*s  death  from  strangulfltic 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Hterary  or  artistic  ;  but  to  the 
named  intent  it  must  be  recorded  (from  the  testimony  of  an 
witness,  who  was  at  the  time  an  artificer  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Bi 
win^s  regiment)  that  Andre's  coffin  was  in  the  baggage-wagon, 
that  the  gallows  was  made  by  setting  up  two  poles  or  crutches,  ana 
laying  another  pole  horizontally  on  their  tops.  *  His  coat  was  oi 
the  brightest  scarlet,  faced  or  trimmed  with  the  most  beautifQl 
green.  His  under-clothos,  or  vest  and  breeches,  were  light  baff. 
veiy  similar  to  those  worn  by  military  officers  in  Connecticut,  B* 
had  a  iong  and  beautiful  head  of  hair,  which,  agreeably  to  the  faahioi^ 
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ins  tied  with  &  black  ribbon,  and  hong  down  bis  back.'  '  Daring 
]he  whole  traosactlon/  coutinuos  the  artificer  in  Colonel  Jonathan 
Baldwin's  regiment,  *  he  appeared  as  Little  daunted  as  Mr.  John 
[logors  is  said  to  have  been  when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  at  the 
itake  ;  bat  his  conntenance  was  rather  pale.  ...  I  now  turned/  the 
lye-witness  goes  on,  '  to  take  a  look  at  the  executioner,  who  was 
itanding  by  one  of  the  posts  of  the  gtillows.  I  walked  uigh  enough 
^haTe  laid  my  hand  on  his  sbouldcr,  and  looked  biui  directly  in  the 
hoe.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty- five  years  of  age  ;  big  board 
)f  two  or  three  weeks'  growth  ;  and  his  whole  face  covered  with  what 
i^peared  to  me  to  be  blacking  taken  from  the  outside  of  a  grease- 
mC*  (The  sooty  mask  assumed  by  Strickland,  the  Tory  &om 
Binapo  Valloyv  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  long  current  that 
'i  wm  by  a  negro  that  Major  Andre  was  hanged.)  '  A  more  fright- 
tul  being  I  never  behold ;  his  whole  coimtenance  bespoke  him  to  be 
I  fit  instrament  for  the  business  he  had  been  doing.*  It  was  after 
bha  execution  that  the  eye-witness  made  the  hangman's  loathsome 
lefuinteooe. 

HerBt  then,  I  think  will  be  perceptible  the  complete  '  plot*  for  a 
:>ictorTal  drama  of  the  most  pathetic  kind,  and  one  that  need  have 
Qot  one  iota  of  repulsiveness  about  it.  *  The  tears  of  thousands,* 
remarked  another  contemporary  witness,  Thaoker,  *  fell  on  the  spot 
irhare  he  lay,  and  no  one  refrained  from  proclaiming  his  sympathy. 
ICanj  wept  openly  as  he  died,  among  whom  was  Lafayette.*  Thiid^ 
of  Lafayette,  Miss  Thompson!  In  1780  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
Maiefit  and  most  daubing  of  young  French  marquises.  In  the  outer 
eiicle  of  spectatttrs  there  were  many  women.  Are  not  all  the  ad- 
joAfltB  of  a  picture  here  ? 

I  may  bo  told  that  a  graphic  representation  of  the  infliction  of 
capiUd  ponishment,  or  even  of  the  preparations  for  its  infliction,  is 
fofdgn  to  the  domain  and  repugnant  to  the  purpose  of  Art,  whose 
ob)«ct  it  should  always  be  to  portray  the  beautiful,  and  to  leave  the 
bideoas  and  the  nncouth  alone.  My  reply  to  such  an  objection  would 
bft  that  the  clear  mission  of  Art  is  to  portray,  in  the  first  instance  the 
yatomaqne,  and  ne&t  to  underlay  that  pioturesqueness  by  an  appeal 
to  oar  noblest  or  our  tenderest  feeUngs — to  feelings  of  couipaasiou, 
of  pity,  or  of  generous  indiguation.  In  reuordiug  the  execution  of  a 
TilUiu  Art  would  indeed  be  travelling  out  of  its  province,  and  the 
KpBseniation  would  excite  only  sentiments  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Ko  poMible  good  could,  for  example,  be  gained  by  painting  the 
bogiDg  of  Greenacre  or  Mother  Hrownrigge.  the  breaking  on  the 
tiiMl  of  Cartouche,  the  dismemberment  of  Ravaillac,  the  whipping 
■itito  cart-tail  of  Marie  Corrivean,  the  knouting  of  Madame  Lapou- 
chia.  the  guillotining  of  Fieschi,  or  the  gibbeting  in  chains  of  Jen*y 
Abervhaw.  Such  pictures,  were  they  executed,  would  be  only  fit  to 
W  engraved  as  illustrations  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Newgate  Ca^ndar . 
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Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  a  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  a  Tirtnoi 
man  or  woman,  even  if  those  moments  have  been  passed  on  a  pablj 
scaffold,  and  surrounded  by  every  conceivable  circumstance  4 
cruelty  and  i^ominy,  constitute,  to  my  mind,  a  thoroughly  legiti 
mate  topic  for  the  artist's  pencil.  The  most  illustrious  painters  c 
modem  times  have  dwelt  upon  such  themes  as  the  execution  o 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lad, 
Jane  Grey  have  been  beheaded  a  hundred  times  on  canvas,  corart 
jHtpulo.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  John  Huss,  and  Joan  o 
Arc,  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake  pictorially,  and  no  critic  has  pro 
tested.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has  painted  Argyle  fast  asleep  the  niCT 
before  he  was  executed,  and  Montrose  in  the  very  act  of  ascending  tfal 
ladder  to  be  hanged.  Paul  Delaroche  has  shown  us  Strafiford  goin| 
to  execution  ;  and  numbers  of  celebrated  French  artists  have  d0 
picted  the  murder  in  the  moat  at  Vincennes  of  the  Duke  d'Enghietti 
although  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  representation  of  that  detestab| 
occurrence  which  contains  the  curious  point  of  detail  of  a  lightoj 
lantern  being  hung  to  one  of  the  buttons  of  the  duke's  waistcoat  t( 
gnide  the  firing-party  (the  hour  was  just  before  a  mntry  dawn)  ii 
aiming  at  him.  Finally,  there  is  that  execntion  of  Marshal  Ney  h] 
Gerome,  at  which  I  glanced  anon.  In  the  bauds  of  an  inferiot 
artist  the  scene  might  have  been  made  very  vulgar  and  very  repulsivell 
for  the  *  bravest  of  the  brave'  is  lying  flat  on  his  face,  dead,  and  h 
the  midst  of  a  puddle  of  blood  and  snow.  The  surroundings  or* 
squalid.  The  naked  wall  of  the  Observatoire,  with  the  half-offac«i 
inscription  of  *  1'ive  V Einpereuv !^  looks  unutterably  dismal;  and  thl 
firing-party,  their  gori'  work  over,  are  slinking  away  with  a  hang-doi 
look  in  their  very  cuut-tails  and  cartouche-boxes  and  gaiters  from  tb|| 
political  Aceldama.  Yet  in  its  every  touch  this  grand  work  ii| 
thoroughly  dignified,  refined,  and  pathetic.  And  so,  I  think,  migH 
the  death  of  Major  Andre  be  made  under  the  fascinating  pencil  4i 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson.  The  actors  were  historical;  the  sceol 
itself,  all  clouded  as  it  was  with  bitter  ignominy  to  the  victim,  waj 
in  its  occurrence  and  in  its  consequences  august.  Technically 
theme  lends  itself  in  a  hundred  ways  to  the  development 
artist's  capacity.  The  light-blue  sky  and  myriad-hued  foliage 
American  autumnal  day  ;  the  quaintly-dressed  crowd  ;  Andre  in  hfi 
bright  scarlet  and  green ;  Lafayette  in  white  and  gold ;  the  Americal 
officers  in  their  blue  and  bull':  these,  with  the  towering  gallows,  thi 
wagon,  the  coflin,  and  that  horrible  hangman  with  his  face  besmesrol 
with  the  soot  from  the  greaso-pot,  would  makeup  tinensemble  of  rare 
variety  and  of  intense  interest.  I  daresay  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson  has  a  great  deal  that  is  much  better  to  do  than  to  listeQ 
to  my  prosings,  and  I  suppose  that  the  picture  I  yearn  for  will  neve^ 
be  painted ;  but  I  have  a  great  mind,  old  as  I  am,  to  turn  artifl^ 
myself,  and  try  my  hand  at  the  '  Death  of  Major  Andre.' 
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Thet  met  for  the  last  sad  time 

Where  the  red  sand  fringes  the  ocean — 

A  soft  blush-rose  in  her  prime, 
An  aspen  mad  with  emotion  ; 

And  the  blast  of  a  crael  fatality 

Scarce  fluttered  the  flower,  yet  bent  the  tree. 

She  had  lain  on  that  strong  arm  of  old. 

And  tasted  forbidden  froit. 
Whilst  its  muscles  refused  to  unfold 

Till  her  swieet  lips  had  prospered  his  suit. 
Such  surfeit  is  o*er.     His  arm  coils  around  her, 
Yet  broken  for  aye  is  the  spell  that  bound  her. 

They  met.     But,  alas,  not  alone  ! 

For  she  dreaded  his  eye's  love-light. 
The  charm  of  his  touch,  of  his  tone ; 

So,  a  star  with  a  satellite, 
She  would  steal  a  cold  glimpse  of  her  parting  sun 
Ere  the  night  closed  around  her,  and  love  was  done. 

He — he  could  not  bo  foil'd  by  a  child. 
Though  his  voice  sank  low  as  in  pain, 

Whilst  the  words  pour'd  rapid  and  wild, 
As  of  one  who  may  ne'er  speak  again  ; 

And  he  pray*d  her  by  all  of  their  beautiful  past, 

That  the  joys  they  had  shared  might  be  joys  to  last. 

She  motionless  stood  at  his  side. 

With  her  gaze  on  the  farthest  sea, 
Like  a  soul  to  its  grace  that  hath  lied, 

Like  a  being  which  fails  to  be  ; 
And  she  mnrmur'd,  *  Enough  !'  in  her  agony  ; 
*  'Twere  futile  to  combat  destiny.* 

Then  his  voice  fell  soft  liko  a  wind 

When  Aurora  distils  her  dew. 
As  it  Mter'd,  '  Li  what  have  I  sinn'd, 

That  thus  I  should  suffer  of  you  ? 
Shall  natures  once  fused  find  existence  apart  ? 
Shall  we,  who  have  commerced  a  heart  for  a  heart  ? 
THnu>  Sbbus,  Vol.  VU.  F.S.  yoL.  XXVII.  "^ 
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You  have  mine  in  joor  grasp  to  abnse, 

To  torture,  to  mangle,  to  bum ; 
And  think  you  I  ever  might  choose 

The  guerdon  I  hold  to  return  ? 
Twere  impossible,  darling,  for  man  though  he  would, 
For  me  'twere  a  sacrilege  e'en  if  I  could  !' 

At  his  urgency,  feeble  to  speak. 

With  a  voice  disobedient  as  air. 
She  quail'd ;  for  her  will  waxed  weak, 

And  the  burden  seem'd  heavy  to  bear  ; 
Could  the  soul  have  confessed  its  cravings,  she 
Had  spread  forth  her  pinions  and  soared  free. 

One  glance  at  his  bark  on  the  strand. 

One  thought  of  a  coming  fate. 
And  she  gently  removed  his  hand. 

Then  cried  to  the  child,  *  It  is  late. 
Too  late  perchance  !'     Next,  deep  drawing  a  sigh. 
She  left  un'utter'd  the  last  good-bye. 

He  had  crosa'd  in  his  anguish  the  deep, 

Ere  a  beautiful  casket  was  sold. 
And  he  who  had  bought  it  to  keep 

Found  that  hearts  are  not  gotten  for  gold. 
The  casket's  rich  treasure  was  broken  and  plunder*d 
That  noon  when  the  rose  and  the  aspen  were  sunder'd* 

COUPTON  BEADE,  M.A. 


A  PASSAGE  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  A.  PLASSINGTON 

SIUTED  BT  F.  FBAKKFOBT  UOOBE 

In  Two  Pabts  :— Pabt  I, 

Intboductobt  Note. — The  following  pages  form  part  of  a  literary 
l^y  whicli  came  into  the  editor's  possession  some  time  ago,  on 
the  departure  of  an  old  and  valued  friend  for  the  colony  of  the  Cast- 
sway  inlands  in  the  Soath  Pacific.     In  an  affectionate  yaledietory 
letter  which  accompanied  the  yolnminoas  collection  of  manuscripts, 
the  writer  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  if  a  single  page  of  the  many 
vonld  be  of  the  least  interest  to  his  old  friend.  '  You  may  be  able  to 
point  a  moral,  but  I  fear  never  adorn  a  tale,  with  the  history  of  the 
ttreer  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  I  send  you,*  he 
wrote ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  written  nothing  more  than 
the  melancholy  truth,  for  never  did  a  parcel  of  papers  look  more 
hopeless  than  that  which  accompanied  the  letter.  What  moral  might 
OQe  not  extract  from  a  hundred  old  unreceipted  tradesmen's  bills 
which  formed  by  fiEur  the  largest  portion  of  the  mss.,  or  from  the  thou- 
B&nd  once  dainty  little  notes  of  invitation,  of  reproach,  of  sentimental 
*fection,  or  of  equally  sentimental  wrath,  which  lay  crushed  and 
^Qtless  and  meaningless  among  the  heaps  of  faded  papers?   Truly 
'  great  moral  the  sight  of  their  desolation  conveyed.     Bnt  indeed 
^^y  were  as  uninteresting  as  he  had  believed  them  to  bo.     It  was 
only  by  the  merest  chance  the  pages  of  a  diary  were  discovered, 
^terleaved  with  several  hundred  sheets  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
^e  most  recondite  notes  and  comments  on  the  well-known  legal 
"ork  Bracey  on  Precedents*    In  fact  the  editor  fancied  he  had  read 
^tb  some  care  through  the  ms.  volume  entitled  Comments  on  Bracey, 
*^d  conceiving  it  to  be  of  some  value  he  had  sent  it  for  publication 
^  an  eminent  firm,  and  it  was  not  until  the  work  had  made  some 
Pix)gre8s  in  the  press  that  this  diary  was  discovered  to  be  somewhat 
^congruous  with  the  remainder  of  matter  with  which  it  had  been 
*i»cluded  under  the  head  of  'Liability  of  Married  Women.*     Most 
'ortinately  the  discovery  was  made  in  time  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  the  diary  in  this  place ;  and  subsequently,  on  a  more  search- 
ing inquiry  being  made  on  the  volume  of  notes,  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  matter  totally  unsuited  for  publication  in  a  strictly  legal  work. 
The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  publication  in  such  a  form. 
Bat  the  editor  of  the  present  paper  trusts  that  a  hasty  opinion  may 
not  be  formed  of  his  friend's  legal  notes  from  reading  the  few  pages 
which  follow;  for  his  own  part  he  has  no  doubt  that  if  the  volume 
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of  Comments  on  Bracey  bad  been  completed  it  wonld  bare  been 
of  tbe  greatest  ralae. 

Sandycliffe,  Friday,  July  3d,  1871. — Walton  was  quite  rigbt 
in  tbe  advice  he  gaye  me  on  that  morning  long  ago — only  a  week 
ago,  in  tmtb — but  it  seems  to  me  tbat  I  bave  voyaged  to  the  An- 
tipodes within  this  space.  I  have  passed  from  an  old  world  and  an 
old  life  to  a  new  world  and — ^well,  it  is  very  nice,  but  I  think  to  call 
this  sort  of  thing  <  life'  would  tend  to  create  an  erroneous  impression 
on  a  person.  It  is  just  a  week  since  Walton  gave  me  his  bit  of 
advice ;  tbe  morning  is  stamped  on  my  mind ;  I  date  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  in  my  life  from  tbat  morning,  for  then  it  was  tbe 
first  bit  of  advice  which  I  ever  followed  was  bestowed  on  me.  Who 
can  tell  ?  perhaps  I  may  continue  following  every  counsel  I  receive 
— by  tbe  way,  I  have  been  offered  at  various  times  a  pretty  fair 
share  of  this  gift  of  counsel  from  the  lips,  I  was  going  to  say  handt, 
but  refrain,  of  my  friends — if  I  do  so,  that  morning  will  indeed  have 
been  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  era  with  me.  I  mean  to  put 
down  all  that  led  up  to  the  catastrophe  of  that  morning.  All ! — ah, 
I'm  afraid  if  I  were  to  put  down  all  I  should  have  to  write  an  auto- 
biography.    No;  on  second  thoughts  I  won't  put  down  all; 

*  Longa  est  injoria,  longte 
Ambages ;  sed  aumma  sequar  faBtigla  rerum.* 

That  is,  I  shall  put  down  all  that  happened  on  the  previous  evening* 
I  bad  been  reading  Bracey  on  Precedents  all  the  day ;  or  to  be 
more  particular,  I  had  risen  at  twelve  and  partaken  of  breakfiEisty 
reading  carefully  through  the  unadvertising  columns  of  the  Dominant 
Trumpeter,  The  article  it  contained  on  tbe  mustard-tax  must  have 
been  very  absorbing,  for  somehow  it  was  nearly  two  before  I  had 
finished  it — and  my  coffee.  I  was  always  averse  to  heavy  reading 
immediately  after  eating,  so  I  took  up  a  novel  of  Charles  Beade's 
tbat  I  bad  gone  through  six  months  ago ;  I  read  it  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Then  Johnston's  man  called  with  a  copy  of  bis  book;  I 
found  out  that  Johnston  is  an  author,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
his  volume  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  he  showed  it  to  me ;  it  is  a 
book  of  tweed  patterns.  I  selected  the  three  suits  I  wanted,  and 
lit  a  cigarette  to  put  me  in  good  reading  form.  When  this  was 
finished  I  found  it  so  near  my  time  for  lunch  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  get  up  a  chop  at  once,  so  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted  in  my 
reading  when  I  once  commenced.  After  thus  barring  out  starvation, 
for  the  present  at  least,  I  found  that  I  bad  forgotten  to  write  two  of 
my  most  important  letters ;  of  course  duty  is  duty,  I  was  bound  to 
write  tbe  letters,  and  I  did  so ;  then  with  a  clear  conscience  I  sat 
down  to  Bracey  on  Precedents,  that  work  which  is  to  do  bo  mach 
for  me  in  tbe  world. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  long  I  studied  it,  tho  mind 
becomes  bo  carried  away  with  its  fascinating  style — carried  away  so 
kr  that  it  at  last  passes  from  the  subject  of  the  book  altogether. 
It  was  hard  for  rao  to  resist  its  charm ;  I  soon  felt  myself  wander- 
ing in  this  way,  and  thus  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  worked  at  it.  I 
thiokj  however,  I  may  safely  state  an  hour  and  n  quarter,  for  I  know 
I  got  through  two  pages,  including  not^s.  I  reflected  how  healthy 
it  Toald  bo  if  I  could  get  into  a  methodical  course  of  study  like 
this.  If  no  fellows  would  come  breaking  in  on  me  during  the  day 
I  might  be  able  to  get  through  a  tremeudous  amount  of  good 
wading.  Yes,  I  determined  to  let  nothing  in  future  interfere  with 
nykw.  With  this  good  resolution  I  put  Bracey  on  the  shelf  and 
strolled  out  in  tho  direction  of  tho  club  to  dine,  for  I  felt  it  would 
bo  unwise  in  me  to  allow  my  health  to  be  injured  by  fasting  an  un- 
reasonably long  time  during  my  period  of  assiduousness. 

Harris  was  in  the  club,  and  young  Murphy  of  Ireland,  and  so 
was  Walton. 

We  dined  together,  and  then  went  np  to  the  smoking-room.  In 
Ml  hour  or  so  we  took  a  turn  outside,  during  which  we  became  bo 
abstracted  in  conversation  we  did  not  notice  how  far  we  had  gone. 
J^orlunately  we  made  the  discovery  just  at  Searle's — every  one 
icnows  Searlo*s  ;  so  we  went  in  and  had  a  devilled  kidney.  As  it 
^^J&B  now  getting  late  we  thought,  after  leaving  Senrlo's,  we  might  as 
^^^U  go  roimd  to  the  Acropohs  and  see  if  Jack  Marshland  was  there, 
^B^  his  mother  told  me  to  have  a  careful  eye  to  him  when  he  first 
^V^i&e  to  town.  He  wasn't  here,  so  wo  merely  tasted  the  Acropolis 
*ine  and  hurried  to  Thurston's,  feeling  sure  to  catch  him  there ; 
fikiling,  however^  we  crossed  over  to  Gower's,  but  found  him  not. 
»«ing  rather  imeasy  regarding  the  young  man- — for  if  he  should 
■how  a  tendency  to  wildness  how  could  I  ever  face  his  mother  ? — we 
looked  in  at  the  Castle,  where  we  picked  up  Tinth  Jones  of  the 
Aaihropological Institute  ;  he  tookusto — waait  Morton's  or  Green's? 
After  that  we — I  think  we  must  have  gone  to  the  "White  Ele- 
ihont ;  then — I  awoke  with  an  infernal  headache,  and  found 
that  I  had  asked  Walton  to  breakfast.  Perhaps  I  did  ask  him, 
too. 

I  felt  slightly  seedy,  which  Walton  tried  to  account  for  in  his 
own  jocular  way,  and  I  found  a  couple  of  bottles  of  soda  refreshing. 
My  usual  morning  letters  lay  on  the  table.  I  turned  over  the 
lot,  and  having  picked  one  from  the  heap — a  fair  spring  violet  from 
«  bank  of  weeds — a  fresh  leaf  from  the  midst  of  these  leaves,  pallid 
and  sombre  and  ruddy — I  passed  the  lot  to  Walton. 

'  Open  them  and  read/  I  said  to  him.     '  They  will  interest  yoa 
^^boro  than  they  do  me.     There  is  a  degree  of  sameness  about  them 
^HttU  decreases  their  general  etfect.' 
^B     Walton  tore  open  each  cover  leisurely  and  read  tho  enclosures, 
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while  I  sipped  the  sweets  of  my  rose-bud  xnissive.  Ah,  the  difier- 
encc  between  our  readings  !  I  knew  I  had  read  the  same  dear  words 
I"  was  now  reading  a  dozen  of  times  before,  from  the  *  My  own 
Darling'  at  the  commencementr  to  the  '  Your  own,  own  Polly,'  which 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  proper,  for  I  could  never  bear  to 
read  the  rcpruachful  postscri[it  which  filled  the  last  page ;  yet  this 
morning  I  found  every  word  breathe  a  fresh  soft  balm  about  my 
heart.    Poor  Polly ! 

*  By  Jove,*  said  my  teto-a-tote  suddenly,  *  this  sort  of  thing 
won't  do,  old  man ;  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  such  an  evil  case 
80  soon  after  your  governor's  making  all  square  for  you.  How  the 
mischief  do  you  owe  thirteen  seven  six  for  ties  7  You  will  have  to 
cut  these  ties,  my  boy.  And  twenty-four  nine  for  bouquets  !  That 
is  Polly  Floss's  doing,  of  course.  And  boots,  thirty-six  ten  !  TheM 
are  bad,  dcuccdly  bad,  still  there  are  no  absolute  threats  in  any  of 
the  requests ;  but  look  here,  what  cjin  you  moke  out  of  that,  my 
friend  ?  That  is  au  extinguisher.  Y'^ou  can  sever  the  ties,  let  the 
flowers  fade,  make  the  application  for  boots  a  bouUesB  application, 
bnt  how  can  you  get  out  of  your  trousers  and  your  coals  ?  Look 
at  that.' 

I  knew  the  shape  of  the  paper  he  passed  over  to  me  :  Smithaon 
the  tailor's  reminder,  with  his  compliments — the  only  thing  he  sup- 
plies gratis.  Kever  the  autograph  of  Smithson  should  be  in  demand 
I  can  supply  it  in  a  hundred  different  forms ;  from  the  *  G.  Smith- 
eon  respectfully  presents  his  compliments/  to  the  famihar  '  Youib 
very  truly,  G.  timithson,'  with  all  the  intermediate  shapes  it  as- 
smned  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence.  Alas,  G.  Smithson, 
when  ho  respectfully  presented  his  compliments,  was  quite  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  when  he  was  very  truly  G.  Smithsou. 

This  was  the  letter  of  the  morning :  '  Mr.  G.  Smithson  joiu 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Adolphns  Plassington,  and  begs  to 
say  that  as  he  has  now  applied  so  repeatedly  for  the  amount  of  his 
account  without  auy  success  whatever,  he  is  compelled  most  reluct- 
antly to  take  legal  steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  As,  however, 
he  would  wish  to  give  Mr.  A.  Plassington  an  opportimity  of  avoid- 
ing such  a  disagreeable  extremity.  Mr.  Smithson  jim.  will  take 
the  hberty  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  A.  Plassington  at  noon  to-morrow 
(Wednesday),  when  he  hopes  Mr.  A.  Plassington  will  favour  him 
with  a  cheque  for  seventy-six  i>ound6  twelve  and  sevenpeuce.' 

I  folded  it  up. 

*  It's  five  minutes  to  twelve,'  remarked  Walton.  *  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?' 

'  Have  another  bottle  of  soda,'  I  replied. 

'  Come,'  said  Walton,  '  this  won't  do,  I  tell  you.  Y'ou'll  be 
ruined  and  estranged  from  your  friends  in  consequence  before  yoa 
are  twenty-five.' 
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'By  J0T6,'  said  I,  '  if  I  conld  only  bring  the  latter  calamity  to 
pus  I  think  I  should  still  have  a  chance  of  being  saved.' 

'So  joQ  would,'  he  answered.  'Yon  haven't  an  uncle  in  ihb 
eoontiy  who  would  like  your  company  for  a  few  months  about  this 
time,  have  you  ?' 

Now  I  had  an  uncle  in  the  country,  but  I  didn't  like  his  com- 
pany for  a  month  about  this  time ;  so  I  shook  my  head.  And  just 
DOW  my  door  was  knocked  at — I  hate  the  euphemism  that  makes  a 
knock  come,  as  if  a  knock  were  animate ;  in  my  case  it  was  the  man 
wko  knocked  that  came,  and  that  man  was  the  presenter  of  compli- 
ments, the  very  truly  G.  Smithson,  a  good-looking  young  man  of 
abont  twenty-five,  with  a  very  correct  hat  and  good  gloves. 

No,  he  wouldn't  sit  down  (clever  fellow !) ;  he  could  with  difficulty 
spare  the  time  to  call  on  me  (I  fully  appreciated  the  compHment), 
bat  really  he  was  himself  so  very  hard  pressed  for  money  (why  the 
mischief,  then,  couldn't  he  feel  for  others  ?) — so  veiy  hard  pressed 
indeed — ^that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  request  an  imme- 
diate settlement.  He  would  be  very  sorry  (so  should  I)  that  I  should 
be  inconvenienced,  but  he  really  must — ^Here  he  paused,  the  threat 
was  too  terrible  for  utterance. 

Tea,  it  would  inoonvenience  me,  I  told  him — ^greatly  incon- 
raoence  me — ^to  settle  his  account  just  this  morning ;  my  remit- 
Uoces  were  not  at  all  regular  lately,  and  I  was  very  much  put  about 
in  consequence.  His  bill  was  certainly  a  long  time  lying  over,  '  but 
one  cannot  control  circumstances,  Mr.  Smithson,  as  you  are  well 
aware.*  My  philosophy  went  for  nothing.  Mr.  G.  Smithson  jun. 
felt  greatly  disappointed  indeed ;  he  had  counted  surely  on  obtain- 
ing my  cheque  ;  but  he  felt  it  would  not  be  doing  himself  justice  to 
let  the  matter  lie  over,  he  must  really  let  his  attorney  proceed.  He 
▼as  sure  I  would  look  at  it  in  a  business  light,  and  he  wished  me 
good-morning. 

I  did  look  at  it  in  a  business  light,  but  under  the  influence  of 
^ese  rays  it  did  not  present  a  more  cheering  aspect. 

'He  means  what  he  says,'  remarked  Walton.  *I  never  saw 
^m  so  bad  before.  Johnston's  man  has  been  telling  him  about  the 
tbree  new  suits  you  have  ordered ;  that  is  what  riled  him.* 

'  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  without 
Seeking  to  penetrate  to  the  cause,'  I  said.  'But  now,  Walton, 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  if  you  were  in  my  place  what  would 
Jon  do  ?' 

Walton  paused  for  a  while  and  looked  thoughtful ;  at  last  he 
answered, '  I  would  pack  up  a  portmanteau  and  go  off  to  Sandycliffe.* 

The  name  had  an  assuring  sound  to  my  oars ;  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  freshness  about  it  that  seemed  to  dispel  all  the  stale  fames 
of  our  last  night's  cigars ;  it  came  like  a  single  note  of  flute-liko 
harmony  amongst  a  chaos  of  discordant  sounds.     It  fascinated  rae, 
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^^nd  I  repealed  the  name  Sandy  cliff e  in  my  own  mind  several  times. 
Wiicu  Walton  first  mentioned  it  I  was  in  the  act  of  nibbling  the 
end  off  cue  of  a  box  of  *  Princesas;*  then  I  put  the  cigar  between 
my  lips,  but  somehow  I  could  not  strike  the  light ;  before  I  had 
repeated  the  delicious  word  half  a  dozen  times  I  was  compelled 
to  lay  down  the  box ;  I  coold  not  light  the  cigar.     I  looked  up  at 

I     Walton. 

^^     •  SandyclifTe,  Sandycliffe  !  it's  a  nico  namo;  who  is  Sandycliffe? 

^Hliat  is  Sandycliffe  ?  where  is  Sandycliffe  T 

^H      *  Did  you  never  hear  of  Sandycliffe  ?' 

^H     '  Never,  upon  my  word.* 

^H     '  Did  yon  encT  meet  any  one  who  had  heard  of  Sandycliffe  ?' 

^m      <  Not  a  soul.' 

^H      *  Then  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  this  is  the  place  for  you  or 

^Hiky  fellow  like  you  to  go  to  T 

^H     *  Bah !  don't  be  a  fool,  Walton ;  your  Sandycliffe  is  a  sort  of 

^K^)vcntry  Island.  Well,  well,  ma^'be  you  are  right,  old  fellow ;  I 
wonld  be  better  banished  there  ;   only  I  think  yon  might  bo  able  to 

JH^Uky  something  more  cheering  to  a  fellow.* 

^f  *  Bravo  !*  sliouted  Walton,  Mt  is  a  success.  No  one  believeji 
in  it,  no  gazetteer  notices  it,  no  map  contains  it ;  yet  it  is  there,  a 

^^ore  and  certain  reality,  a  blessed  sanctuary  for  the  pursued.    There 

^^Bie  pursuer  can  pursue  no  more.     It  is  the  place  for  you,  Dolph; 

^^you  may  go  there  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  perfect  security. 

I      You  w'dl  go  there,  too;  you  will  be  there  at  this  time  to-jnorrow,  if 

^Bp)u  take  my  advice.' 

^H      '  Is  there  such  a  place  ?*  I  asked  quietly. 

^H      '  Such  a  placo  T  he  repeated.     *  Well,  there  was  such  a  place  a 

'  year  ago,  though  upon  my  word  I  won't  take  upon  me  to  say  there 
is  now.     ril  tell  you  what  it  is  :   it  is  an  Elysiun  village,  bound  to 

I  earth  by  a  strong  odour  of  dried  fish  ;  this  odoor  is  the  only  infln- 
once  that  causes  oue  to  believe  it  material.' 

Then  ho  outlined  upon  the  tablecloth  a  map  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  const  of  Great  liritain,  and  pointed  ont  -where  the  blissfttl 

^^pot  he  spoke  of  lay. 

^B       '  Walton/  I  said,  '.you  are  a  trump  ;  yours  is  the  first  piece  of 

^^ advice  I  ever  elected  to  follow,  and  I'll  follow  it  now.' 

'1  am  sensible  of  the  compUment,'   said  he;  and  I  forthwith 

I       proceeded  to  fill  my  portmanLeau. 

^Mechanically  I  put  a  couple  of  dress-coats  in  the  bottom  by  way 
of  ballast,  but  my  guide  shouted  out^  seeing  the  act, 

^K        '  What's  that  ?     Dress-coats  ?    Take  them  out,  my  boy  ;  I  will 

^Vhave  none  of  that  sort  of  thing  introduced  to  demoralise  my  Elysian 
village.  Put  in  some  coloured  shirts,  plenty  of  socks,  and  two 
light  huits.  Now  how  many  cigars  have  you  in  the  house,  and 
how  much  tobacco  T 
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I  hftd  got  about  half  a  box  of  Havatuis  and  a  quarter  of  a  box 
af'PriDoesas.* 

'Tliis  will  never  do,*  said  Walton;  'you  would  be  back  in  a 
reek  with  only  these.    StulT  in  Braceif$  Precedents  while  I  go  out 

fnmish  you.' 

He  ran  oat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  three  boxes  of 
,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  with  about  two  pounds  of 
hlftok  toba<^co  and  a  small  volume  entitled  '  Common  Objects  of  the 
oiide,*     I  took  the  cigars,  but  objected  to  the  tobacco. 

•Yon  have  been  very  decent  to  me,'  I  said,  '  and  I 'm  willing 
impHcitlr  to  follow  your  guidance  in  this  matter ;  but  really  the  to- 
bacco is  of  no  use  to  me,  however  well  it  might  be  appreciated  by 

•Idiot!'  he  replied,  *  Are  you  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
oteiits  of  antiquity  as  not  to  know  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
00  lauding  upon  a  strange  shore  is  to  propitiate  the  patron  gods  ? 
in  the  tobacco ;  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  protectors  of  Handy- 
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I  meekly  obeyed,  and  after  a  hasty  survey  Walton  pronounced 
me  ready :  but  while  Mr.  Jenkins  of  the  back  premises  was  getting  a 
ctb,  my  valuable  friend  sought  out  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  he 
vrote  in  a  legible  hand,  *  Will  be  back  at  6  p.m.,'  and  then  nailed 
it  to  the  door  of  my  outer  room,  to  save  any  visitors  the  trouble  of 
inqmring. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  to  Saudycliilo ;   hut  Walton  gave 

most  explicit  instructions  while  driving  to  the  station,  and  I 

ght  that  by  not  letting  my  uiind  be  diverted  from  the  subject  I 

ht  perhaps  be  able  to  reach  it.    So  I  bought  the  Dominant  Trum- 

rr  to  prevent  the  slightest  possibility  of  my  having  anything  to 

about ;   I  knew  that  under  the  protection  of  its  columns  I  was 

then  I  found  myself  in  the  train  departing  for  Mufford,  where 

I  vas  to  get  out  and  wait  for  half  an  hour  till  the  time  of  leaving  of 

Extown  express.     At  Extown  I  was  to  change  to  the  Shoreness 

ch,  and  at  Shoreness  Junction  I  was  to  take  the   Uttershire 

towards   Little  Thingington ;   I  was  to   be  particular  in  not 

wiug  myself  to  be  carried  on  to  Little  Thingington,  but  to  teU 

guard  to  stop  at  Ultimathnle  Bridge  station,  whence  I  was  to 

by  car  seven  miles  to  Sandycliffe. 
It  may  appear  strange,  and  I  am  prepared  to  have  my  statement 
trulicted,  when  I  say  I  arrived  at  SandvclifTe  in  five  hours — but 
I  did. 

Having  since  made  many  inquiries  regarding  its  geographical 
ition,  I  may  as  well  state  the  result.     Sandycliffe  is  seven  miles 
ond  Ultimuthule  Bridge,  which  every  one  knows  is  the  farthest 
town  in  Uttershire. 
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crescent  stands  a  long  line  of  yellow  cliffs  of  sand,  with  ooarae  green 
herbage  all  up  their  broken  faces ;  a  dozen  fishing-boats  drawn  ixp 
on  a  beach  of  pebbles ;  a  one-sided  street  of  low  white  houses,  and 
on  a  higher  gronnd  just  behind  them  another  row  of  small  houses, 
so  that  one  at  a  distance  mast  fancy  there  was  but  a  single  street 
of  houses,  or  else  that  the  scheme  of  double-storied  dwellings  being 
found  impracticable,  the  topmost  story  had  been  shifted  back,  and 
had  taken  root  on  its  own  account  throughout  the  row;  then  &r 
away  green  fields,  with  a  brown  road  crawHng  amongst  them,  and 
by  the  side  of  this  road  half  a  dozen  cottages  with  half  a  dozen  trees 
— this,  in  front  of  a  splendid  glittering  sea,  is  Sandycliffe. 

So  much  for  its  physical  aspect.  Now  I  shall  take  a  general 
view  of  the  nature,  economy,  and  tastes  of  the  people.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sandycliffe  are  of  a  healthy  nature ;  they  are  very 
economical  in  all  points  except  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  which 
is  presented  to  them ;  they  have  a  taste  for  window-panes  glased 
with  bull's-eyes. 

In  one  of  that  half-dozen  little  white  cottages  off  the  far  road, 
beside  one  of  the  half-dozen  stumpy  trees,  sits  a  youth  writing. 

That  youth  is  I. 

Saturday,  July  4th, — I  find,  on  looking  over  the  pages  of  my 
diary  for  yesterday,  that  the  retirement  of  a  secluded  life  does  not 
tend  to  teach  one  the  art  of  compression  in  writing.  The  thought 
that  a  whole  long  day — and  the  days  are  certainly  very  long — is  in 
front  of  one,  acts  injuriously  on  the  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
similar  evil  has  resulted  from  the  misdirected  kindness  of  the  Post- 
master-General, in  offering  to  cany  double  the  weight  of  a  letter  far 
the  same  price  as  formerly.  The  smaller  the  generosity  of  the 
Post-office,  the  more  compressed  is  the  style  of  writers.  I  feel 
that  I  could  make  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  too ;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  yet ;  I  have  only  been  here  a  week. 

Bayview  Cottage  is  the  name  of  my  present  abode.  There  are 
four  rooms  in  it,  three  of  which  I  pay  rent  for — just  the  tenth  of 
what  I  pay  for  two  in  town.  An  Uttershire  specimen  of  the  widdy- 
woman  is  the  person  whom  I  pay. 

The  influence  of  a  civilised  being  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  A 
wild  country  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated.  Time  alone  can 
reveal  its  power.  I  think  I  could  write  a  paper  on  this  also.  My 
presence  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  neighbourhood  which  promises 
well  for  its  future.  I  feel  like  Livingstone  in  Africa.  Already  a 
brisk  trade  has  been  commenced  with  the  interior  of  the  county  fnr 
the  purpose  of  meeting  my  humble  but  civilised  demands.  Having 
dined  off  mutton  three  consecutive  days,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  my  menu,  I  was 
met  with  the  opposition  which  invariably  besets  a  daring  researcher ; 
but  despite  the  threatened  persecution  I  resolutely  continued  my 
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nMtrobes,  and  tho  result  is  that  each  morning  a  fresh  supply  of 
driiised  neceasariesi  though  not  exactly  luxuries,  arrives  in  the 
Tillage.  Who  can  tell?  perhaps  I  am  the  pioneer  of  a  ^e&i  com- 
Otfcia]  seaport  trade.  My  name  may  be  handed  down  ia  posterity 
^0  tbe  opener  np  of  this  land  ! 

B  How  infinitely  better  for  a  man  is  this  simple  mode  of  life  than 
Wtib  bastle  and  strain  of  what  is  mistemied  *  life'  in  a  city  !  Here 
IVCmI  I  am  breathing  strong,  fresh,  healthy  life  at  every  breath  that 
MBiM  to  my  open  window  from  that  far  bine  eea  out  there ;  but  in 
town  every  breath  is  laden  with  noxious  vapour,  which  bus  already 
leeo  inhaled  by  himdreds,  and  which  continues  to  gather  poison  as 
it  gOds  along. 

Above  the  hedge  in  front  of  my  cottage-home  a  slcylark  is  soar- 
ing till  it  becomes  a  speck  upon  tho  blue  of  the  heaven ;  all  the 
while  its  song  shakes  and  trills  through  the  soft  air  like — what  do 
I  know  that  it  is  like  ? — like — well,  I  do  think  some  of  Polly  Floss's 
Bbtkes  are  very  like  that  lark's.  Poor  little  Polly  !  I  v^ish  I  was 
—DO,  I  don't ;  I  wish  she  was  with  me  here  for  a  while,  she  would 
like  to  hear  that  heavenly  sister-triller.  Where  is  Polly  at  thia 
momexii,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  she  is  just  putting  herself  into  that  fairy 
flieoy  drees  in  which  she  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lake  ;  she  is 
jnat  sending  a  delicate  pearl- puff  over  her  fair  forehead,  and — no, 
she  tokl  me  she  never  used  rouge.  Poor  little  Polly  !  Will  she 
Bot  miss  her  accustomed  bouquet,  or  some  accustomed  face  from  ft 
botat  the  side  she  knows  so  well  ?  Perhaps  she  may.  Perhaps 
that  oonfoimdcd  coxcomb  Glastonbury,  of  the  Guards,  may  be  there, 
to  grin  in  his  empty  languid  way  at  her.  I  wish  I  had  dropped  her 
■  line  warning  her  against  him.  But  the  }X)or  child  won't  want  a 
line  to  tell  her  he  is  a  confounded  donkey,  she  bos  known  it 
long  ago ;  still — by  Jove,  there's  no  denying  it — I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  near  her  jast  now.  Confound  that  bird  outside 
tho  window  !  There  is  no  compass  in  its  voice  ;  Polly  conld  lick  it 
into  fita ! 

Monday,  July  6th, — My  life  here  has  been  such  a  perpetual 
Sibbath,  I  arose  yesterday  without  tho  slightest  conscionsnoss  of 
tU  being  Sunday.  I  TVas  reminded  of  the  fact  by  my  widow-woman, 
who  informed  mo  that  there  was  a  church  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
ftway.  I  rather  took  to  the  idea  of  a  church  here  ;  so  after  some 
directions  as  to  its  locality  I  set  out  for  it.  I  was  passed  on  the 
road  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  persons  carrying  lampy  Bibles 
uid  prayer-books.  Clearly  the  idea  of  a  church  was  cherished  by 
the  region  round  about.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discovering 
the  Bocred  edifice.  It  stood  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
iar  clilT  of  sand.  The  bell  was  still  being  rung  when  I  reached  it, 
and  not  poeaessing  the  architectural  advantage  of  a  belfr}',  the  rope 
was  palled  in  the  porch  by  the  bellringer.    He,  however,  very  good- 
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natnredly  BUBpendod  his  labour  at  intervals,  to  allow  of  tbe  admission 
of  worshippers  through  the  door  which  ho  blocked  up. 

I  had  not  been  seated  more  than  a  few  minutea,  when  I  discovered 
that  I  had  neglected  to  bring  any  sort  of  a  prayer-book  with  me. 
Waltou  had,  through  a  great  oversight,  omitted  putting  one  oat  of 
my  numerous  collection  into  my  portmanteau.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  I  needed  one  I  beheld  a  hand — a  very  little  hand,  too — 
stretched  out  with  a  neat  little  book,  offering  it  to  me.  ^^'hen  I 
had  taken  it  I  ventured  to  look  up,  and  beheld  as  soft  a  little  blush- 
ing face  as  one  may  see  in  a  church.  Of  course  I  only  glanced  for 
an  instant  this  time ;  but  before  the  old  parsoi;  had  awakened  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  curate*s  inanimate  discourse,  I  had  found  oat 
that  the  lady  occupying  the  pew  with  me  was  a  pretty  woman,  and 
particularly  well  dressed.  She  was  very  fair,  and  had  sweet  confiding 
eyes  ;  it  is  true  her  lashes  might  have  been  better  defined,  but  then 
she  had  such  a  delicate  little  pouting  mouth,  and  when  she  smiled 
gently  as  the  barbarous  people  commenced  to  sing,  a  perfect  row 
of  white  coral  appeared  between  the  parted  bits  of  red  coral  of  her 
Ups.  ■ 

To  my  surprise  she  returned  alone  by  the  same  way  as  I  had^ 
come,  and  to  my  greater  wonder  she  went  into  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  little  cottages  beside  the  road.     It  was  a  cottage  which  pos- 
sessed within  its  grounds  two  trees,  instead  of  the  solitary  one  meted 
out  to  each  of  the  others,  including  mine.      I  certainly  ought  tO^| 
have  thanked  her  for  the  use  of  the  prayer-book ;  but  then  there     i 
were  a  number  of  persons  on  the  road  beside  us. 

One  can  have  a  nice  view  of  that  happy  cottage  from  this  window. 
I  found  this  out  by  the  merest  chance  last  evening,  when  I  had  my 
binocular  aimed  at  a  white  vessel  passing  along  the  horizon.  I 
watched  that  ship  for  a  very  long  time. 

It  is  such  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  ship  ont  at  sea,  with  all  her 
canvas  set.  fl 

It  certainly  was  barbarous  in  me  to  neglect  thanking  that  girl 
for  the  prayer-book. 

I  have  been  staring  out  at  the  passing  ships  all  this  raoming. 
The  result  of  my  observation  is  that  four  barques,  two  schooners,  a, 
brig,  and  thirteen  smacks  have  gone  by  ;  and  there  is  a  very  slight  anij 
slender  white  rose-bush  growing  up  the  wall  of  the  happy  cottage. 
should  like  to  plant  a  rose-bush  up  my  wall. 

But  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  cutting  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

She  is  very  fond  of  working  at  that  rose-bush. 

Tiu'SiUit/,  Jidy  1th. — Her  name  is  Lucy — Lucy  Verden.     Shflj 
has  been  living  in  that  cottage  for  a  month  by  medical  advice,  and^ 
already  she  has  found  it  extremely  agreeable.     She  is  not  in  tJio 
least  degree  afraid  to  live  alone.    She  is  very  fond  of  reading,  but 
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■M  reads  nothiog  but  novels.  She  has  never  read  Romola,  but 
should  like  to  do  so  very  much. 

She  shall  read  it. 
m  I  found  all  this  out  last  evening ;  for  before  I  had  dined  I  went 
fd  hare  taj  usual  crawl  along  the  beach,  but  it  suddenly  Hashed  upon 
OG  that  a  stroll  in  the  other  direction  might  be  equally  pleasant, 
bid— well,  a  diary  should  always  be  candid — there  is  no  use  disguia- 
ngit,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  shame  for  me  to  neglect  thanking  that  girl. 
Thii,  I  admit,  was  the  only  reason  I  had  for  straying  from  my  usual 
tracks. 

She  was  in  the  garden  working  among  the  roses  when  I  came 
op,  and  was  without  any  covering  on  her  head,  only 

'  Wearing  youth's  raoit  gloriona  crown — 
One  rich  braid  of  golden  hair.' 

On  seeing  mo  fumble  at  the  latch  of  the  little  green  gate  the  most 
daiioate  pink  blush  lit  up  her  face,  so  geutly  as  if  she  had  but  al- 
bwed  her  cheek  to  be  in  the  shadow  of  a  rose ;  and  I  am  sure  she  hit 
her  little  thumb  a  stroke  with  the  hammer  she  was  fastening  a  nail 
in  the  wall  with. 

She  bowed  very  coldly  and  maiden-like  as  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
b«r.  Then  I  relieved  my  conscience  of  its  burden,  and  she  smiled  in 
the  simplest  and  most  good-humoured  way.  It  would  have  been 
barbarous  in  me  to  have  run  off  selfishly  the  instant  I  had  felt 
mj  mind  at  ease.  I  knew  this,  and  so  I  begged  her  to  allow  me  to 
dhro  in  tho  nail  for  her.  She  did  so ;  hence  this  bandage  on  the  fore- 
fioger  of  my  left  hand.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  hit  a 
Dail  on  the  head.  This  was  no  exception  to  the  rule — I  hit  a  nail, 
hat  Qot  the  one  I  aimed  at. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  horror  ns  the  hammer  came  down  with  a 
nfi  thud  on  my  Unger,  and  as  I  held  the  bruised  member  in  my 
handkerchief  she  came  anxiously  forward. 

*  0,  I'm  so  sorry !  You  must  have  hurt  it  dreadfully.  It  is  such 
^  heavy  hammer,  and  you  hit  it  so  hard.* 

fe  She  looked  timidly  into  the  handkerchief.  Perhaps  there  was 
H^j^bteet  possible  twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes  as  she  looked.  I 
^BH  with  her  in  my  mind — it  was  a  confoundedly  heavy  hammer. 
f  *  It  was  my  own  fanlt/  I  said.  *  I  was  dreadfully  awkward.  It's 
Nothing  worth  talking  about.' 

I  displayed  the  wound  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  could  feign 
in  my  agony. 

'  0,  it's  quite  discoloured !  I*m  so  very  sorry.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Vi  let  mo  get  a  bit  of  linen  and  some  cold  water  for  it  ?  Yes,  if  you 
RHD  pardon  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  do  so.* 

'      Off  she  lluttorcd  into  the  dove-cote,  and  returned  in  a  second  with 
strip  of  white  linen  and  a  yard  of  thread.     She  came  exalte 
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close  to  me,  then  paased  for  a  moment  as  if  undecided  about  some- 
thing, then  quietly  handed  me  the  linen. 

I  took  it  from  her,  and  pretended  to  try  and  wind  it  about  the 
wound ;  bat  what  conld  I  do  ?  I  fombled  with  it  and  my  finger,  but 
I  only  showed  my  additional  awkwardness.  I  handed  the  thing  back 
to  her  in  despair. 

'  I  thank  yon  veiy  mnch  indeed ;  bat  you  see  how  dumsy  I  am. 
I  cannot  manage  to  put  it  on.' 

She  took  it  from  me  and  looked  at  it.  Then,  without  taking  her 
eyes  from  it,  she  said : 

'  Maybe  if  I — ^that  is,  if  you  would  allow  me — I  think  I  could — ' 

I  don't  know  what  she  said  or  what  I  answered,  only  in  another 
moment  that  head  of  fair  ringlets  was  bending  over  my  hand,  and  I 
could  feel  her  little  white  fingers  creeping  about  mine  as  she  wound 
the  strip  about  my  blue  nail.  I  wished  that  the  hammer-head  had 
been  broad  enough  to  have  maimed  all  my  fingers,  that  they  might 
have  to  be  bound  up  separately.  I  did  not  use  any  great  exertion  to 
hasten  the  operation  of  binding  up.  It  was  so  unutterably  deUghtftil 
to  have  my  pulsating  fingers  entwined  by  hers,  so  cool  but  trembling. 

When  it  was  done  at  last,  she  raised  her  fair  head  and  drew  ft 
long  breath  that  seemed  like  a  sigh.  Then  I  noticed  how  roey  her 
face  had  become,  as  she  poised  her  head  to  throw  back  those  ringlets 
which  had  been  flowing  over  her  shoulders  and  almost  touching  my 
hand. 

•  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  T  I  said. 

Then  she  laughed  low,  like  a  girl  for  sweet  simplicity. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for ;  it  was  all  my  fault.  Wlwt 
right  had  I  to  make  you  nail  up  my  roses  T 

Then  by  some  means  or  other  we  got  to  talk  without  restraint 
together,  and  I  found  out  her  taste  for  light  literature,  and  promised 
to  send  her  liomola,  I  also  found  that,  like  myself,  she  takes  ft 
daily  walk  upon  the  long  sand  in  the  curve  of  the  bay.  How  TOiy 
strange  it  is  that  our  tastes  agree  so  far  !  there  is  some  mysteriouB 
sympathy  existipg  between  persons  who  are  lovers  of  Nature.  Only 
she  thinks  it  much  pleasanter  strolling  out  about  sunset,  while  I 
generally  have  gone  before  dinner. 

When  I  returned  to  my  cottage-home  I  found  a  little  white 
rosebud  in  my  button-hole. 

I  have  an  idea  that  she  gave  it  to  me. 

It  is  now  a  little  past  noon,  and  all  this  happened  yesterday. 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  go  down  to  the  sand  yet,  it  is  so  Teiy 
warm  outside ;  while,  thanks  to  my  solitary  tree,  this  room  is  cool. 
I  must  soon  go  out  as  usual,  however ;  I  shall  certainly  do  so  in  an 
hour.  I  cannot  remain  here  all  day  long  watching  those  vessels  in 
the  distance. 

I  have  been  watching  them,  but  I  forgot  to  count  them  to-day ; 
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aolj  1  find  thAt  the  rose-twig  I  tried  to  nail  to  the  wall  still  remains 
loose. 

flow  terribly  oneTentful  my  life  has  become,  when  I  am  forced 
pot  down  such  nninteresting  things  in  my  diary !    Still  it  is  rather 
ioas  that  she  should  not  have  fastened  it  up. 
1  think  ril  read  something.     1*11  try  if  I  can  find  Romola, 
Tbrto-twenty  p.m. — I  never  read  a  better  book  than  Romola :  I 
Te  had  it  in  my  hand  ever  since.     It  is  not  a  vulome  to  be  hurried 
so  I  determined  to  read  only  a  few  chapters ;  but  I  fonnd 
CO  this  too  much  for  me  to  get  over  in  a  careful  conscientious  way, 
I  bare  only  managed  a  chapter  and  a  half,  but  I  have  smoked  three 
meanwhile, 
think  I  had  better  have  my  usual  stroll  now.     No,  I  cannot 
,  for  I  think  I  should  drop  Walton  another  line,  telling  him  how 
lire.     Perhaps  I  may  have  something  from  him  by  this  post,  so  I 
reaUr  coalJ  not  go  out  till  the  man  comes.    It  is  rather  provoking, 
to  be  sure,  when  I  had  my  mind  made  up  to  be  out  early  to-day,  but 
then  ia  DO  ase  getting  angry  about  it;  Til  try  and  keep  my  temper 
Qsder  control, 

I'll  hare  another  cigar. 

What  a  largo  schooner  that  is  on  the  horizon  out  there ! 

Fivo  P.M. — Confound  Walton  !  what  has  he  gone  and  done  but 

my  address  to  Polly  Floss  ;  the  result  is  this  letter  fall  of  the 

language  Polly  is  capable  of,  calling  me  her  naughty  run- 

tvay,  and  begging  me  to  let  her  know  (it  once  if  it  was  on  her  ac- 

eniot  I  went  away ;  if  so,  she  would   never  have  it  said  that  she 

"Irove  such  a  man  as  I  am  away  from  tho  world.     Now  if  that  girl 

bad  got  a  single  spark  of  affection  in  her  heart,  would  she  care  a  pin 

vhtt  people  woold  say  ?  and  why  »hould  she  imagine  that  I  had  run 

•«iy  from  her  9  it  would  almost  force  one  to  believe  that  she  had 

naaoDS  of  her  own  for  thinking  I  had  done  so,  that  she  felt  I  had 

Just  cause  for  it. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  upbraid  me  with  my  carelessness,  which  sho 

in  her  stagey  way,  *  falsehood.'     Now  that  is  most  unreason- 

in  Polly.     It  would  make  one  fancy  she  wanted  to  break  with 

.  and  was  only  on  the  look-out  for  a  pretext.    Yes,  I  say,  it  does 

confoundedly  like  it.      Well,  Polly  darling,  you  sweet  little 

vtificial  beauty,  with  your  delicately  pearl-powdered  cheeks,  and  rolls 

primroae-yellow  hair,  if  }'ou  prefer  that  noble  youth  and  warrior 

tenown,  Lieutenant  Ghistonbury,  to  any  man,  I  will  not  say  you 

Bty. 

Confound  her,  I  say,  suspecting  me  of  treating  her  badly  !   Then 
•fc  Bigns  herself,  *  Yours  ever,  ever,  unless  my  doubts  prove  true. 

El  I  sball  be  yours  never,  fi<?i*rr,  Polly.' 
That  is  what  I  cull  downright  sentimental  twaddle. 
rU  hare  to  write  that  young  person  a  sharp  letter ;  of  cov3kt«ft  1 
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would  not  for  the  world  say  anything  hurtful  to  her,  only  it  is  really 
too  bad  to  be  suspected. 

That  letter  has  kept  me  &om  my  daily  walk,  but  I  shall  huny 
over  dinner,  and  there  will  still  be  a  few  hours  left. 

I  wonder  what  time  the  sun  sets  in  July. 

Wednesday,  July  Stk, — I  was  so  put  about  yesterday,  I  was  quite 
unable  to  go  down  to  the  sand  until  after  I  had  dined.  When  I  did 
at  last  get  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  I  thought  eveiything  about  it 
loyelier  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before.  Clearly  sunset  is  by  far  the 
best  time  for  straying.  The  long  waters  were  quite  flat,  unrippled 
by  the  faintest  breath,  and  the  red  reflection  of  the  low  sun  made  a 
pillar  of  Are  rising  from  the  sea.  The  high  cliffs  of  sand  on  the 
farther  yerge  of  the  bay  stood  out  boldly  against  the  sky.  A  sin^ 
fishing-boat,  with  its  yellow  sails  flapping  against  its  mast,  was 
standing  out  from  the  shore.  Everything  was  silent ;  the  very  lisp- 
ing of  the  ripples  among  the  shells  said  '  Hush,* 

I  strolled  along  for  about  half  a  mile,  but  met  no  being ;  neTer 
haying  met  one  in  all  my  walks,  I  did  not  feel  particularly  uneasy 
in  consequence. 

Suddenly  I  saw  in  the  distance  an  outline  of  white  shining  against 
the  background  of  cliff. 

Wonder  of  wonders !  it  was  a  being. 

And  such  a  being. 

Was  it  the  reddening  rays  of  the  sunset  that  made  her  hce 
alight  as  we  met  ?  Perhaps  it  was.  She  looked  so  anxiously  to 
my  hand,  that  I  was  compelled  out  of  common  politeness  to  stop  and 
tell  her  how  much  it  had  recovered. 

'  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  that  nail,  for  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  the  courage  to  attack  it  since  I  left  it,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  care  about  having  it  nailed  there  now,'  she  answered 
softly ;  '  I  should  feel — that  is,  I  should  think — * 

*  What  should  you  feel  or  think  ?' 

Then  she  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a  laugh  so  low  and  sweet, 
it  sounded  like  the  whisper  of  a  ripple  upon  a  shore  of  pearls. 
'  I  should  feel — I  really  don't  biow  what  I  should  feel.' 
'  It  is  enough  for  me  that  you  would  feel ;  that  is,  if  you  feel 
for  me.* 

*  Of  course  I  would  feel  for  your  poor  finger.' 

Then  I  looked  into  her  face,  and  I  saw  she  meant  it  all. 

'  How  strange,  is  it  not,  that  I  should  have  been  delayed  in  the 
cottage  so  long  as  to  prevent  my  taking  my  walk  before  now  ?  it 
seems  that  we  were  destined  by  good  fortune  to  meet.' 

'  Yes,  it  seems  very  strange  indeed ;  I  have  always  liked  best 
being  here  at  sunset;  but  I  think  I  said  something  about  it 
yesterday.' 

It  just  struck  me  now  that  she  suggested  it,  that  she  had. 
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'AL,  perhaps  you  did.  You  are  quite  right,  too;  I  never  saw 
tb«  sea  so  lovely.  How  heantifiil  it  is  there,  just  there  where  your 
aluulow  is  in  it !     It  is  certainly  lovely.' 

*I  would  rather  look  at  it  out  there,  away  from  the  shore,  where 
the  son  seems  touching  it.  I  think  I  should  love  to  sail  away  over 
iU  bosom  till  I  shoold  lose  myself  in  the  sunset  clouds.' 
She  had  evidently  read  a  good  many  novels. 
*  There  is  a  very  decent  man  who  has  got  boats  for  hire,'  I 
inswered  ;  •  half-a-crown  an  hour ;  I  think  we  could  lose  ourselves 
for  about  five  shillings ;  only  how  about  the  boat  ?  We  should  have 
to  deposit  the  price  of  it  before  we  left/ 

•0,  I  only  meant  to  say  I  should  love  to  be  out  there  where 
the  water  is  red  and  the  sky  is  so  softly  coloured,  just  like  an  Italian 
twilight.  0,  I  should  so  much  like  to  be  in  Italy !  Have  you  ever 
been  in  Italy  r 

Yea ;  I  told  her  I  had  been  there  once,  and  rephed  to  a  hun- 
dred of  her  eager  questions  about  Italy.  From  Italy  wo  travelled 
northward,  and  crossed  the  Alps  together ;  then  we  sloped  away 
westward,  till  I  bad  her  at  Lisbon,  and  she  was  standing  with  her 
k^jes  fixed  upon  my  face  listening  eagerly  to  my  poor  descriptions 
^H( places  e\tiTy  one  has  seen. 

^^H^,  Tou  have  seen  every  place  on  the  Continent.  How  I  should 
^^^^  But  now  it  is  impossible ;  I  never  shall ;'  and  a  mournful  look 
came  over  her  face.  She  was  lovely  with  that  mournful  look  on  her 
bee. 
1^  We  were  standing  eloso  together  on  the  sand  beneath  one  of 
^^pe  yellow  clififs,  while  to  our  very  feet  the  ripples  crept,  lisping 
^"J/iw/».'  I  looked  at  her  while  that  lovely  passing  shade  hovered 
O'er  her.  I  do  not  think  our  hands  touched ;  if  they  did,  it  was 
onlji  for  an  instant,  for  she  started  suddenly^  and  declared  she  had 
•Iways  been  at  home  sooner  than  this.  She  must  go  at  once.  She 
beoame  almost  cold  as  she  hoped  she  had  not  interrupted  my  walk, 
^t  was  a  great  transition  from  her  late  confidential  manner. 

Yes,  I  said,  she  had  interrupted  my  walk,  but  I  hoped  she 
d  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  forbid  my  continuing  it  in  the  direc- 
sbe  was  going.  Would  she  allow  mo  to  carry  her  book  for  her? 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  quietly  handed  tbe  book  to 
I  glanced  at  the  name  on  the  cover.     It  was  Tennyson's 

'  You  read  Tennyson  ?'  I  asked,  as  we  went  slowly  along  the 

h. 

'0,  I  adore — I  adore  Tennyson  !'  she  cried  rapturously. 

'  It's  very  harmless/  I  said  ;  '  no  mind  was  ever  much  disturbed 
throagh  reading  it.  It  is  not  quite  so  interesting  us  one  of  Charles 
Beade's  novels ;  but  it  is  still  very  nice  reading  for  a  young  lady.* 

Then  she  told  mo  the  pieces  she  liked  best :  the  '  Talking 
Toxaa  Skubs,  Vol.  ViJ.  F.B.  Vol.  XXVIL  O 
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Oak/  the  'Pictures/  'Edwin  Morris/  'Walking  to  the  Mul/ 
'Mariana.' 

What  pieces  did  I  like  ?  she  asked  me. 

All  that  she  mentioned,  I  told  her ;  but  perhaps  of  them  the 
'Gardener's  Daughter'  was  the  most  heantifol,  so  true  to  nature 
as  it  was.  But  I  had  never  come  to  like  it  so  well  as  during  the 
past  few  days  ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  had  a  beautiful  dream  of  a 
fair  girl  working  in  a  little  garden  among  rose-bushes. 

Then  she  laughed,  and  wondered  if  the  gentleman  who  had 
fallen  in — who  had  seen  the  gardener's  daughter-^-had  ever  braised 
his  fingers  trying  to  fasten  a  nail  for  her. 

'  If  he  ever  did,  I  don't  pity  him  in  the  least ;  that  is,  if  the 
lady  had  bound  it  up  for  him  as  skilfully  as  mine  was  done/  I  said. 

And  then  I  looked  into  her  face  again,  and  again  she  langhed 
slightly,  while  her  little  hand  trembled  about  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
for  she  was  now  at  the  cottage. 

Then  she  put  out  her  hand  for  the  book,  thanked  me  for  canj- 
ing  it,  and  said  good- night.  I  could  see  the  dark  face  of  a  woman 
pressed  against  one  of  the  panes  in  the  house,  staring  at  us,  so  I  did 
not  hold  her  hand  an  instant  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

This,  then,  is  a  confidential  narrative  of  all  that  happened  lart 
evening.     I  find  one  may  become  very  confidential  with  one's  diaiy. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  confidential,  I  think, 
on  glancing  back  upon  what  I  have  written.  Of  course  I  shall 
bum  this  record  ;  but  certainly,  if  I  did  not  know  exactly  how  I  feel 
this  minute,  I  should  say,  judging  from  what  I  have  written,  that  I 
was  beginning  to  be  fascinated  by  that  girl.  Never  was  there  any- 
thing farther  from  the  exact  truth.  Of  course  I  like  the  girl  very 
much ;  she  is  a  charming  woman,  and  so  very  natural ;  but  I  am 
not  such  a  donkey  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  only  because 
there  is  no  civilised  being  but  herself  in  this  neighbourhood.  We 
met  at  first  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  accidentally  we  met  yester- 
day. Yes,  it  was  quite  by  accident,  for  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  meeting  her,  would  I  not  have  taken  liomola,  which  I 
promised  to  lend  her,  with  me  to  give  her  ?  But  I  didn't  take  it 
with  me.  I  must  take  it  round  to  her  this  afternoon.  A  promise 
is  ever  sacred.  I  have,  it  is  true,  written  a  good  deal  about  her, 
but  how  on  earth  should  I  pass  the  time  I  have  laid  aside  for  filling 
in  my  diary  ?  Of  course  I  must  write  about  something  of  interest, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  devote  this  entire  book  to  relating 
facts  connected  with  her,  though  indeed  she  is  worth  devoting  a 
dozen  rambling  diaries  to ;  but  I  shall  prove  that  I  am  not  quite 
carried  away  with  her  yet.  But  what  need  is  there  to  be  so  anxious 
to  prove  to  myself  something  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  ? 

I  think  I  had  better  have  a  smoke  and  a  stroll. 
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WuTWABD  Ho !  Refreshing  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  weary 
voker.  The  grinding  of  the  mill  shall  cease  for  a  little  while,  the 
shall  sing  for  us,  sea  hreezes  blow  for  ns,  earth  and  sky  shall 
OD  us  with  that  sweetest  of  all  smiles  which  Nature  keeps  for  the 
mAsx  who  has  won  leisure  to  pay  her  homage.  We  are  going  west. 
The  Bristol  express,  fire  o'clock  out  of  Paddington,  takes  us  in  her 
1^  and  rocks  us  to  sleep  with  the  gentlest  lullaby  ;  we  catch  brief 
gknees  of  green  fields  and  span  the  flashing  river  at  Maidenhead  in 
the  pauses  of  our  afternoon  siesta ;  and  before  the  sun  has  set  wc  are 
it  Bristol,  which  city,  one  may  honestly  say,  beholding  it  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes  as  it  appears  from  the  railway  station,  is  abont  as  hideous 
ftphee  as  one  has  erer  been  privileged  to  see.  But  are  not  most 
gmi  cities  more  or  less  hideous  of  aspect  as  seen  from  their  rail- 
wiy  stations?  Behold  London  for  the  first  time  on  arriving  at 
Waterioo  or  Broad-street,  and  you  would  hardly  call  it  lovely. 
Manchester,  as  seen  from  its  various  tennini,  is  not  exactly  para- 
disaic. ShefKeld  repels  ratlier  than  attracts.  Paris  presents  the 
new  arrival  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  tall  houses,  ^^^th  here  and 
there  the  cliimncy  of  a  factory.  Only  the  modem  Athens  bursts 
ftt  once  on  the  traveller's  eye  in  her  glory  of  temple  and  mountain, 
castled  crag  and  distant  glimpse  of  sea. 

Bristol,  which  at  the  first  glimpse  appears  n  grove  of  chimneys 
looming  dimly  through  au  atmosphere  of  smoke,  improves  vastly 
open  nearer  approach.  It  is  one  of  those  views  to  wliich  distance 
does  not  lend  enchantment.  The  city  has  fine  streets,  magnificent 
oM  churches,  a  river  which,  when  there  is  any  water  in  it,  is  no 
Joabt  superb.  Wc  had  the  nnsfoi-tune  to  see  it  when  the  waters 
W  been  cut  off  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  the  quays.  There  are 
fuaint  old  houses  of  the  Shakespearian  era  here  and  there,  and 
Woi'ks  of  modem  warehouses  at  every  turn,  which  appear  to  have 
lieen  built  with  an  utter  disregard  of  cost,  so  solid  arc  these 
aspiring  piles,  and  so  elaborate  is  their  ornamentation.  Venice  in  her 
l>nghte3t  period  of  maritime  and  commercial  ascendency  can  hardly 
have  been  richer  in  buildings  than  Bristol  is  to-day.  and  perhaps  it 
(inly  needs  the  mellowing  touch  of  Time  to  make  those  brand-new 
Italian  Gothic  warehouses,  and  banks,  and  assize  courts,  and  in- 
ifurance  offices,  as  picturesque  as  the  Palazzo  Iteale  or  the  Dogana. 
We  drive  across  the  city,  and  go  through  many  of  its  sttevilft  ov\ 
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our  way  to  the  Clifton  Down  Ilotel.     Every  one  has  heard 
Clifton,  and  perhaps  most  readers  of  Belgrav la  know  Clifton, 
to  the  writer  it  was  fresh  ground,  and  well  worthy  a  visit.     Sur 
there  was  never  a  suburb  to  a  great  city  i^ith  such  a  thoroog 
prosperous  air,  such  a  substantial  look  in  all  the  houses,  such  an 
pervading  air  of  wealth,  of  capital  securely  invested — nothing  flasK 
or  frivolous,  here  to-day  and  in  the  Gazette  to-morrow,  about 
The  gardens  are  well  timbered ;  there  is  little  that  looks  absolute 
new ;  the  suburb  is  full  grown  and  mature.     No  one  vith  less  thi 
a  thousand  a  year  of  fixed  income  would  venture  to  live  there,  oi 
would  suppose. 

The  Clillou  Down  Hotel  gives  us  friendly  welcome  as  we  ani 
in  the  summer  gloaming — fresh  fish,  well-cooked  cutlets  in  a  tig 
and  airy  coffee-room  overlooking  a  comer  of  the  downs,  with 
glimpse  of  the  famous  suspension-bridge,  whose  chains  belonged 
our  old  acquaintance  of  Hungerford.  Without  favour  one  may  fair 
say,  after  an  experience  of  three  days,  that  there  is  no  more  co: 
fortable  hotel  than  this  Clifton  Down,  with  its  pretty  coffee-roa 
and  cosy  reading-room  adjoining  ;  while  for  those  who  like  solemul 
and  retirement,  and  who  do  not  like  the  expense  of  a  private  aittin 
room,  there  is  a  drawing-room  also  adjacent.  But  to  my  mil 
your  hotel  drawing-room  has,  at  the  best,  a  dismal  look.  It  lae 
the  home-look  of  occupation,  the  friendly  familiar  untidiness  of 
room  that  is  lived  in. 

One  day  we  devote  to  exploration  of  Bristol,  its  churches,  strec' 
and  quays.  The  cathedral  and  St.  Mary's,  Redcliflfe,  are  both 
process  of  restorotion,  and  the  work  going  on  in  the  former,  wh< 
Mr.  Street  is  building  a  new  nave — the  original  nave  having  hei 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War — affords 
very  fine  example  of  nineteenth-century  church  architecture, 
groined  roof,  with  its  double  arches,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

Redcliffe  Chiu-cb,  interesting  architecturally,  has  an  added  inte 
in  its  association  with  the  hoy  whose  statue  looks  down  npon  i 
city  that  gave  liim  education,  but  refused  him  bread,  or  offered  hi] 
at  best  the  drudgery  of  apprenticeship  to  an  attorney,  who  chastisi 
him  with  a  ruler  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  meals  with  the  footboy, 
He  wears  the  dress  of  Colston's  Hospital,  a  free  school  endowed 
instituted  in  1708,  by  one  Edward  Colston,  for  a  hundred  boys, 
is  very  like  the  Bluecoat  dress,  but  the  boys  wear  hats  of  James 
period,  hats  which  must  have  been  an  anachronism  when  the  sch 
was   founded.     We  see  the  diess  in  Bristol  to-day  npon  st 
youngsters  who  troop  up  and  down  the  steep  streets.    "Was  Chatte 
ever  so  blithe  and  glad,  one  wonders,  or  did  genius  and  its  do 
oppress  him  with  a  prophetic  sadness  even  in  those  childish 
when 

*  He  pour'd  his  heart's  fall  ofHuence  Into  sODg'  ? 
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Hf  is  sftiil  to  huvo  written  many  of  his  poems  while  he  was  at 
CoUtou's  Hospital.  He  was  a  man,  with  more  than  a  man's  om- 
Intiou,  paissiuu,  and  pnde,  at  an  ti[*e  when  an  average  yonth  is 
fctnigglin*^  to  emancipate  himself  from  boyhood.  Of  youth  and  its 
sweetness  he  knew  too  little.  In  genius  and  its  errors  he  was  alike 
premature. 

Less  distinpiialied  by  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  and  the  exceptional 
character  of  hie  genius,  but  scarcely  less  rnifortunato  or  nnap- 
preciated  in  life,  was  William  John  Miiller,  the  great  landscape 
ptiuter,  another  of  Bristol's  gifted  sous,  wlio  di*ank  the  Litter  cup  of 
nuui's  neglect  to  the  dregs,  and  died  broken-hearted  at  thirty-three 
yeira  of  Age,  his  last  work  a  fresco,  which  he  painted  on  the  white- 
wuhed  wall  of  his  death  chamber. 

Too  truly  has  Honoru  de  Balzac  said,  '  La  gloire  est  le  Boleil 
dea  morts.'  W^en  the  painter  was  gone  the  world  found  out 
llml  his  pictures  were  worth  buying,  and  Midler's  paintings  now 
realise  about  twenty  times  the  price  they  were  sold  for  in  his  life- 
time. 

Our  second  day  we  devote  to  a  long  drive  across  Clifton  Dowdb 
mJ  through  the  siuromiding  villages.  The  downs,  are  simply 
»itlif;htful^not  bleak  and  bare  by  any  means,  but  affording  plenty 
of  shelter  for  the  wanderer.  They  arc  uot  broad  sweeps  of  undu- 
Uting  turf,  shmbless  and  treeless,  hkc  the  Sussex  downs ;  but  a 
conglomeration  of  hill  and  valley,  tree  and  rock,  as  if  they  had  been 
mixed  up  anyhow  in  the  upheaval  of  things  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  Avon  tower  the  woods  of  Abbots 
Leigh.  Antiquai'ies  say  that  these  lofty  downs  were  the  site  of  a 
British  city  before  the  Boman  invasion,  and  that  it  was  called  Caer- 
roder,  or  the  City  of  the  Chasm.  This  sounds  nice,  but  antiquaries 
wc  80  credulous — or  so  inventive. 

Wo  stop  to  look  at  Henbury  churchyard  and  Heuhury  Church, 
li  good  old  church  with  a  nave  and  aisles,  substantial  and  in  excel- 
lent order.  The  churchyard  is  a  tranquil  and  secluded  resting- 
place,  sheltered  by  fine  old  trees,  the  graves  prettily  adorned  with 
ftms  and  flowers.  And  here  there  is  one  monument,  a  broad  stone 
sUb,  which  attracts  our  notice  by  its  quaint  inscription  on  the  edge 
of  the  stone,  'Dear  old  Nan.* 

Dear  old  Nan !  The  sleeper  beneath  that  slab  must  have 
been  fondly  loved,  or  that  little  gush  of  affection  would  uot  have 
found  expression  on  the  stone.  And  who  was  dear  old  Nan  ?  The 
Uce  of  the  slab  tells  her  simple  story.  She  was  a  faithful  and  well- 
bt'Ioved  nurse  in  the  family  of  a  lady  who  lives  near  her  grave,  and  in 
whose  house  she  died.     That  lady  is  an  accomplished  actress,  well 

Kiown  to  fame ;  but  brighter  even  than  her  genius  seems  to  mo  this 
lie  touch  of  tender  feeling  on  her  old  nurse's  tombstone. 
There  are  two  rows  of  old  yew-trees  in  front  of  the  vicarage  at 
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Henboty,  quaintly  and  curiously  clipped,  which  hare  ft  fine  effooi, 
and  altogether  Henbuxy  is  a  Tillage  where  one  would  be  pleased  to 
linger.  But  we  have  to  drive  on  to  Penpole  Point,  a  picturesque  faiUy 
whence  there  is  a  £ne  view  of  Portishead  and  the  Bristol  Channel, 
From  Portishead  a  steamer  goes  to  Bfraoombe,  a  cheap  and  oon- 
venient  mode  of  reaching  that  delicious  watering-place. 

The  road  between  Clifton  and  this  Penpole  Point  is  lovely. 
There  is  so  much  timber,  such  a  look  of  cultivation.  The  cottages 
are  the  ideal  English  cottages  of  the  English  poets,  gardens  ranzdng 
over  with  roses,  walls  tapestried  with  vine  or  jasmine,  thatched 
roo&,  rustic  porches ;  a  kind  of  cottage  we  shall  lose  sight  of  farther 
west,  where  the  habitations  of  the  working  classes  are  stony  and 
substantial,  but  do  not  aim  at  poetic  loveliness.  The  Conush 
peasant  resembles  that  EUibemlan  first  cousin  of  his,  and  is  content 
if  his  thatch  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  and  his  pigs  are  well  honaed. 
The  sights  we  did  not  see  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  would 
fill  a  big  book.  We  had  left  home  for  rest,  and  were  by  no  means 
insatiable  lion-hunters.  Wo  took  a  longish  stroll  on  the  Somerset- 
shire side  of  the  bridge  after  that  drive  to  Penpole  Point,  and 
thought  we .  had  done  om*  duty.  We  explored  those  deligbtfisd 
downs  on  foot  next  morning,  and  started  for  Taunton  by  an  after- 
noon train,  arriving  in  that  historical  town  early  in  the  evening, 
and  finding  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  landlord's  pretty  niece  at  a 
respectable  old-fashioned  hotel  called  the  Castle,  and  standing  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  is  now  being  converted  into  a  rnuseom. 
The  moat  was  filled  up  and  the  drawbridge  removed  in  1785,  and 
the  feudal  stronghold  is  now  somewhat  mixed  up  and  entan^ed  with 
buildings  of  a  meaner  order. 

Tauuton,  historically  distinguished  since  the  day  when  Perkin 
Warbeck  seized  town  and  castle,  only  to  surrender  both  on  the 
appearance  of  the  king's  troops,  is  interesting  rather  from  its  tragic 
associations  than  from  its  picturesque  appearance.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently clean  and  respectable  town,  its  principal  street  wide  and 
long,  its  market-place  spacious,  its  public  buildings  dignified  and 
well  maintained.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  parish  church — St. 
Mary  Magdalene — superbly  restored,  with  a  pulpit  which  cost  the 
clerical  authorities  of  the  place  some  trouble  before  they  ooold 
obtain  a  feuiulty  permitting  the  sculptured  figures  which  adorn  the 
sides  thereof,  set  off  and  relieved  by  clustered  columns  in  colonzed 
marbles.  The  chancel  is  rich,  perhaps  a  shade  too  rich,  in  ookmr, 
but  the  yellow  which  prevails  in  window  and  wall  decoration  gives  i 
delicious  warmth  and  glow  to  the  sanctuary.  Everything  is  per- 
fect, every  niche  filled,  and,  beyond  and  above  all,  the  church  ifl 
happy  in  a  vicar  who  is  said  to  be  second  only  to  Canon  Liddou 
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u  sn  ontor.  They  are  now  rebnilding  the  tower,  which  Macanlaj 
ueended  before  he  wrote  his  History  of  Enghind,  to  surrey  the  fertile 
fidds  of  Taunton  Dene. 

In  historical  memories  Tannton  is  particularly  rich,  and  it  would 
Deed  much  more  than  the  one  morning  we  were  able  to  devote  to 
the  task  to  exhaust  its  store.  A  town  of  puritanical  temper  in  the 
put,  and  of  somewhat  the  same  mood  in  the  present,  whispered 
ft  friendly  townsman.  Its  antecedents  at  the  time  of  Monmouth's 
brief  rebellion  are  best  described  in  the  virid  words  of  Macaulay : 

'  When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton  it  was  an  eminently 
protperons  place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully  supplied.  It  was  a 
eelehrated  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  people  boasted 
thftt  they  hred  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor  was 
this  language  helJ  only  by  partial  natives,  for  every  stranger  who 
ehmbed  the  graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned  that  he 
nw  beneath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a 
eoontry  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pastures,  among  which  were 
BCftttered  in  gay  abundance  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  village 
qares.  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned  towards  Presbyterian  divinity 
nd  Whig  politics.  In  the  great  civil  war  Tannton  had,  through  all 
vidasitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had  been  twice  closely 
besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour 
bj  Robert  Blake,  afterwards  the  renowned  admiral  of  the  Gommon- 
vealth.  Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and 
gmmdes  of  the  Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce,  that  the  re- 
Bokte  governor  had  announced  his  intention  of  putting  the  garrison 
on  rations  of  horseflesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  had  never 
been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hunger.' 

Blake  and  Monmouth,  Kirke  and  Jeflreys,  are  the  names  most 
vividly  associated  with  the  town  in  the  modem  mind.     Through  the 
fondness  of  a  distinguished  inhabitant  we  were  enaldod  to  explore  a  fine 
old  house  in  which  Jeffreys  lodged  during  his  Bloody  Assize,  exactly 
ojipoRite  to  the  Old  White  Hart  (now  an  upholsterer's  shop),  in  &out 
of  which  Kirko's  illegal  butcheries  were  peq>etrated,  the  sign-post 
serving  as  a  gallows.   In  these  low  chambers,  with  their  riclily  deco- 
rated ceilings,  carved  chimney-pieces,  and  old  oak  panelling,  dwelt 
the  truculent  tyrant,  who  was  u  Nero  in  his  thirst  for  blood,  and 
almost  imperial  in  his  power  to  spill  it.    In  the  cellars  below,  which 
We  also  penetrated,  were  imprisoned  his  ricthus ;  tliey  were  brought 
Qp  to  the  light  of  day  by  those  narrow,  hazardous,  secret  stairs,  and 
in  these  stately  old  chambers  were  they  judged,  says  tmdition ;  but 
the  more  matter-of-fact  voice  of  history  records  that  they  were  tried 
in  the  old  assize  court,  and  that  tliis  house  served  only  for  Jeffreys* 
accommodation.     Fancy  him  supping  here  of  an  evening,  drinking 
deep  and  making  merry  when  his  hideous  day's  work  was  done.     In 
this  fatal  Western  circuit  of  his,  between  ^Viuchcster — where  the 
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noble  Alice  Lisle  headed  the  catulof^ue  of  maxt^TS — and  ExeteE 
JefireyB  contrived  to  han^  three  hundred  and  twenty  rel>els.  Eigh 
hnndred  and  forty-one — even  more  IncklcsH,  since  they  suffered  a  pr 
tracted  misery — were  transported.  And  Jeffreys*  idea  of  transportatit 
was  to  divide  bis  victiuis  in  gangs,  and  distribute  them  among  pel 
sons  of  iuBuence  at  court,  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Mary  of  M 
denu  made  a  thousand  pounds  by  this  pretty  traffic,  according 
Macaulay. 

Our  kindest  of  guides  shows  us  the  new  town-hall,  a  bandso 
building,  with  a  very  noblo  vestibule  adorned  with  the  busts 
Somersetshire  worthies.  Here  are  Bloke- — ■*  admiral  and  general 
sea,'  with  an  inscription  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon — Locko,  Ken 
Spcko  the  explorer,  and  others  ;  and  there  arc  to  bo  more  as  th 
necessary  funds  arise,  Somersetshire  being  rich  in  great  men.  Aft 
the  town-hall  we  go  to  see  two  prize  ponies — Exmoors,  horses 
miniature,  with  fiiie  intelligent  heads  and  shoulders  of  superb  poweo 
They  have  close-clipped  hog-manes,  which  add  to  the  sturdiness 
their  appearance.  After  this  we  go  back  to  St.  Mary's  to  see 
curious  little  room  over  the  porch,  occupied  of  old  by  the  priest  wl 
had  charge  of  the  church,  and  now  used  as  a  practising-room  for 
choir. 

Taunton  is  blithe  and  gay,  making   ready  for  the  agriculi 
show.     Wagons  painted  red,    blue,   or  yellow  enliven  the  scena 
Leviathan  and  other   mighty  monsters  in  the  form  of  agricultu 
machinery  are  being  dragged  through  the  street  as  we  take  brief 
Iresbraent  in  our  snug  little  sitting-room  at  the  Castle,  a  shp  cut 
the  ballroom  or  public  dining-room,  and  so  lofty  in  proportion 
its  size  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  Castle  was  the  only  hotel  upon 
Western  circuit  which  gave  us  iced  lemonade  and  soda-water. 

From  Taiinlou  we  go  by  rail  to  Barnstaple,  about  two  boon 
journey,  through  a  pretty  and  laxuriaut  but  not  remarkably  picturosq 
country,  and  at  Barnstaple  we  find  the  drag  which  is  to  convey 
to  Efracombc.    The  interior  of  this  vehicle  is  shrouded  by  waterp 
cnrtainB,  and  looks  just  a  trifle  close  for  a  smiling  summer  day  a 
a  journey  through  a  country  of  hanging  woods  and  hills  and  fern 
honeysuckle  hedges  and  nmning  streams;  so  we  gladly  secure  sea 
beside  the  coachman,  the  box  accommodating  three  comfortably,  pro- 
Tided  one  keeps  one's  right  elbow  to  oneself,  and  has  some  respect  for 
the  freedom  of  the  driver's  left  wrist. 

Barnstaple  is  a  dear  little  town  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  flo 
river,    which  widens  in  the  distance  till  it  loses  itself  in  Bidofi 
Bay.     It  has  a  thriving  look  too,  and  boasts  assembly-rooms 
a  gymnasium,  though  the  latter  building  does  not  look  as  if  any  one. 
had '  gymnased*  there  lately,  as  Mark  Twain  might  possibly  observ 
Here  we  observe  a  bounteous  growth  of  Btonecrop  on  the  roofa 
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cotUgefl  and  outbuildings  ;  sometimes  a  cottage  entirely  covered  with 
it,  A  flaming  yellow  thatch.  No  sooner  are  we  out  of  the  town  than 
ffe  begin  to  climb  hills  and  enter  a  precipitous  region  of  foxgloves, 
fern,  and  honeysuckle.  What  funny  little  villages  we  descend  upon! 
what  orchards  !  what  pottago  gardens  on  almost  perpendicular 
diba  of  earth!  what  gushing  little  watcrfulls!  what  fertile  loTe- 
liness  climbing  up  to  the  hilltops  !  nowhere  an  arid  patch,  no  spot 
of  desert  in  this  green  oasis.  It  is  far  bolder  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  yet  as  garden-like  ;  fairer  far  than  the  Trossachs,  yet  well- 
nigh  as  grand ;  and  when  we  climb  the  last  of  the  hills  and  bohold 
the  smiling  sea  low  down  in  a  rocky  inlet,  shining  green  and  purple, 
liie  liquid  emerald  and  amethyst,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  Indian-red 
rocks  clothed  with  patches  of  green  sea-moss,  one's  soul  sings  for 
joy,  and  the  voice  of  one's  next  neighbour  murmurs  complacently, 
*  Capital  drinng ;    wo  shall  be  in  excellent  time  for  the   table* 

The  town  of  Hfracombe,  in  its  present  somewhat  inchoate  con- 
dition, looks  rather  as  if  the  High-street  of  Ramsgate  and  the 
ttirrtced  slopes  of  Ventnor  had  lost  their  way  on  this  rocky  western 
«0i8t,  and  tumbled  over  each  other  do>vn  hill.  As  a  town,  Hfra- 
wmbe  aflfords  all  the  visitor  can  require,  from  photographs,  pianos, 
ttd  pony-carriages  to  butchers'  meat  and  buH*  slippers.  Xew  streets 
«Dd  terraces  are  being  biiilt  on  every  side,  upon  sloj>es  so  acute  that 
«ie  can  but  marvel  how  the  bricklayers  con  koep  tlieir  footing  on  the 
■Caffolding  during  the  process  of  construction,  and  how  the  useful 
fiy  will  ever  be  able  to  deposit  its  fare  at  any  of  the  doors.  But  the 
■»y  Devonshire  horses  can  climb  is  what  our  Transatlantic  friends 
Would  call  a  'caution/  and  it  is  only  when  one  has  got  used  to  sitting 
on  a  box-seat,  with  the  team  in  a  manner  standing  on  their  heads, 
^at  one  is  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  your  De- 
vonshire ooach-hurse. 

Ilfrucombe  is  like  a  fascinating  woman — its  charms  steal  upon 

miAware-s,   by  degrees.      It  is   a   place  of  which  one  saya  at 

I,  *  Goodness  gracious,  is  this  all  ?'     No  donbt  most  people  say 

c  same  of  Naples.     Places  extravagantly  praised  rarely  strike  the 

w-comcr  favourably  at  first.     *  Even  heaven  may  be  a  disappoint- 

nt  to  some  of  us,*  says  Mrs,  Poyser.     But  when  one  hi^s  known 

Hfracombc  half  a  dozen  hours,  one  simply  adores  it. 

To  begiii   with,   the  Hfracombe  Hotel  affords  every  possible 
Comfort ;  gardens  and  terraces  for  the  lounger,  who  likes  to  take 

ibis  pleasure  vwult  ohivcmcnt ;  spacious  dining- and  coflfee-roonia; 
teading-room  well  supplied  with  all  the  quarterhes  and  monthlies — 
Ik  was  pleasant  to  soo  lielrfravia  in  snch  a  well-worn  condition — 
lonnd  volnraes  of  Punch ,  daily  papers;  airy  bedrooms,  looking 
pDt  u{K)D  a  smiling  sea,  excellent  attendance,  and  a  table-dltote  at 
Much  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  charming  people.  The  hotel 
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is  most  happy  in  its  sitnation  in  an  opening  of  the  hills,  the  G^ 
stone  Hill  and  Hillsborongh — a  verdant  peak,  with  red  and  mgged 
base,  which  contrasts  boldly  with  the  bright  green — on  the  light*; 
on  the  left,  or  western  side,  the  seven  hiUs  known  as  the  Ton, 
a  favourite  resort  at  sundown. 

Lodgings  seem  abundant  at  Ilfracombe,  and  afford  every  variety 
of  accommodation,  from  the  spacious  villa,  with  croquet  lawn 
screened  by  well-grown  timber,  and  the  rustic  cottage,  its  nni^- 
cast  walls  clothed  with  myrtle  and  roses,  to  the  stereotyped  seaside 
first-floor,  newly  furnished  with  sticky  mahogany  and  starched-mosliii 
curtains,  stifling,  glaring,  a  place  in  which  to  suffer  a  kind  of  terrestrial 
purgatory  on  an  August  afternoon. 

The  Capstone  Hill  is  delightful,  and  within  the  powers  of  the 
meanest  j>edestrian.  Terraced  walks  wind  gradually  upward  to  the 
summit,  and  you  ascend  three  hundred  feet  without  thinking  yon 
are  going  up  hill.  Hillsborough,  which  is  five  hundred  feet  high, 
invites  the  mountaineer.  But  our  day  was  unhappily  too  short  for 
half  the  beauties  of  Ilfracombe. 

A  four-horse  break  goes  from  Ilfracombe  to  Lynton  and  back 
every  day,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  performed  by  the  same  team, 
and  in  a  style  which  would  perhaps  surprise  the  gallant  members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.  At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  we  are  com- 
fortably established  on  the  box-seat,  and  dashing  gaily  up  the  hilly 
High-street,  the  guard  performing  an  opera  air  on  his  comet. 

The  road  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lynton  is  full  of  beauty  and 
variety.  We  descend  hills  almost  as  perpendicular  as  the  sides  of 
houses;  we  climb  as  high  as  if  we  were  scaling  Olympus;  and  to 
see  the  way  the  coachman  pulls  his  horses  together  with  one  jerk  d 
his  wrist  when  he  takes  ofif  the  brake,  and  the  way  he  tarns  coach 
and  horses  at  right-angles,  or  winds  them  in  and  out  of  a  bit  d 
road  like  the  letter  S,  afibrds  astonishment  and  enlightenment  to 
the  traveller*s  mind. 

Up  hill  and  down  dale,  by  wood  and  common,  with  that  bright 
green  sea  and  its  rock-bound  bays  on  our  left,  till  we  come  to  Comb 
Martin,  a  long  straggling  village  or  town  in  a  deep  romantic  glen, 
which  opens  from  a  bay  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  place  was 
&mous  for  its  mines  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  now 
distinguished  for  its  umber  works.  It  is  a  quiet  ont-of-the-world 
nook,  set  in  a  frame  of  Alpine  beauty,  a  place  where  one  could 
pleasantly  waste  a  fortnight  of  summer  weather. 

Through  Parracombe  and  across  Parracombe  Common,  a  noble 
expanse  high  above  the  sea,  by  oak  woods  and  mountain  goi^ee,  lonely 
farmhouses  lying  in  sheltered,  almost  inaccessible  valleys,  and  so  on 
to  the  outskirts  of  Lynton,  where  through  the  thickly-wooded  land- 
scape vre  catch  a  glimpse  of  green  water  again,  ever  so  far  below. 
Our  charioteer  twists  suddenly  into  an  inn-yard,  turns  his  team  upon 
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the  spftce  of  u  good-sized  loo-table,  and  we  are  at  onr  jonrney's  eod. 
This  is  the  Valley  of  Rocks  Hotel,  Lynton,  moat  commodions,  airy, 
ud  comfortable  of  hotels,  in  a  cLarining  garden,  froiu  which,  seated 
on  t  mflUc  bench  in  luxurious  idleness,  you  can  survey  Lynmouth  and 
the  approach  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 
tiM  Waters'  Meet. 

Onr  fellow-travellers  rush  off  in  various  directions  to  do  as  much 
ofLniiQouLh  and  Lynton  as  can  be  done  in  four  hours.  Wc  stroll 
along  a  little  wooded  luuo  to  a  narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  the  clifT 
whichia  to  lead  us  to  the  Valley  of  Rocks.  The  Valley  of  Rocks  and  the 
WitwB*  Meet  are  the  chief  lions  of  Lynton  and  LyumouUi.  It  has 
began  to  rain  by  this  time — it  does  rain  occasionally  in  Devonshire, 
iHrt  Ute  softest,  warmoBt,  most  insidious  uf  showers,  which  wets  you 
tivoQgh  before  you  can  say, '  It  rains* — a  refreshing,  invigorating  rain, 
tDwiiieh  ferns  and  tine  complexions  flourish.  Better  than  any  of 
MAdame  Rachel's  cosmetics  for  the  cheek  of  beauty  is  the  sofk ' 
Devonian  rain. 

Very  wild,  most  exquisitely  beautiful  is  that  path  upon  the  side 
o(  the  cliff;  Capri  can  scarcely  bo  wilder,  I  should  say,  or  more 
lovely.  Solitarj'  slieep  are  skipping  from  crag  to  crug  below  ns ;  ferns 
*nd  wiUl-llowers  tloarish  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Far  below  us 
stretches  that  sea  whose  malachite  and  amethyst  colouring  it  needs 
■  dftrihg  brush  to  reproduce.     Only  those  who  have  seen  the  limpid 

L^^tera  which  wash  the  shores  of  Western  England  ean  know  how 
^^^xe  Hook  is  aa  a  colourist. 
The  Valley  of  Rocks  is  a  desolate-looking  green  valley,  scattered 
^Ith  masses  of  stouo,  and  defended  against  the  sea  by  a  bold  pile 
*^lurh  is  called  the  Castle  liock,  and  which  strongly  resembles  a 
**tt(io  and  rained  watch-tower.     This  Valley  of  Rocks  reminds  us  of 
*lje  Black  Valley  at  Killnmey;  but  it  lacks  the  size  and  gloomy 
^^Budeor  of  that  awful  gorge,  where  the  two  or  three  widely-scattered 
^^^Uiiiu  only  make  the  solitude  more  terrible.     Here  there  is  no  trac»l 
^^^  habitation,  yet  there  is  no  sense  of  gloom. 

%Ve  go  back  through  the  rain  to  the  Valley  of  Rocks  Hotel,  and 
^lioD  saunter  across  to  the  little  chnrch3^ard  near  at  hand,  and  in  no 
^Viso  beautiful  save  for  its  situation  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  overlooking 
^^G  sea.  The  church  is  old  tiud  spacious,  and  has  been  restored  with 
%Kte  and  discretion.  In  the  nave,  the  old  high  pews  have  been  re- 
^^Aoed  by  rush-bottomed  chairs,  which  give  the  church  a  somewhat 
^ontioental  air^  and  one  would  expect  to  hear  the  famiHfU*  demand, 
•  Pour  Uh  chiiifies,'  in  the  course  of  the  service. 

Wo  have  hinted  a  wish  to  buy  a  pony,  whereupon  ponies  crop 

«lp  «t  «v«ry  torn.     Every  one  we  meet  Las  a  pony,  or  knovrs  of  a 

pony,  which  would  be  the  very  thing  for  ns.     Wo  inspect  a  couple 

in  the  hilly  fitrect  at  Lynton,  largo-eyed,  meek,  long-suffering  animals, 

whieh  drag  pony- carriages  or  carry  visitors  about  on  their  backs  all 
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day  long,  find  the  viHitors  do  not  excel  in  the  art  of  eqiiilAtton,  bin 
Iho  pony  proprietor,  which  makes  things  a  little  the  worse  for  thi| 
ponies ;  one  would  like  to  buy  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  reBCW 
them  from  this  slavery.  Poor  bog-maned  Tommy,  I  can  see  vol 
now,  standing  meekly  to  be  examined,  with  a  rope  baiter  roond  yoa 
innocent  nose.  You  took  to  me,  and  I  took  to  you,  but  it  was  no 
to  be  ;  and  bog-maned  Tommy  is  still  toiling  in  the  wooded  gorgei 
and  dragging  ponderous  tourists  to  the  confluence  of  the  East 
West  Lyn. 

Lyutou  is  a  ]jaradiBe  for  landscape-painters,  for  newly-mania 
couples,  for  any  one  who  loves  the  boantifnl.  Our  fellow-travelleB 
are  all  rapturous  during  the  homeward  journey.  In  spite  of  the  rail 
they  have  made  good  use  of  their  time.  "We  are  the  idlers,  am 
have  seen  very  Httle ;  but  we  go  away  determined  to  return  by  an 
by  at  our  leisure,  and  live  for  a  little  while  amidst  these  romanti 
scenes. 

We  go  back  to  Barnstaple  next  day,  see  another  pony,  which  b 
been  described  to  us  as  the  '  very  thing'  we  want.  But  this  pony  t 
a  small  racehorse,  Mazeppa'w  liery  steed  in  miniature,  and  we  feel  thi 
ho  is  too  good  for  us.  He  is  black,  he  is  beautiful,  but  a  \'i6ion  of 
baskct-carriago  ilaahing  comet-like  at  his  heels  comes  between  tl 
and  his  beauty,  and  wo  part  from  him  reluctantly.  We  dine  i 
Taunton,  and  leave  that  friendly  comfortable  town  at  ten  o'clock  b 
the  Plymouth  express,  reach  Plymouth  at  one  in  the  morning, 
start  at  eleven  for  the  end  of  our  journey,  Penzance. 

Verj^  familiar  is  the  pictm-esque  Devon  and  Cornwall  line— 
Brunors  woudrous  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  and  many  a  bit  a 
bold  viaduct  linking  hill  to  biU  and  spanning  wooded  valley  i 
Hashing  rivulet — on  to  the  more  barren  district,  barren  only  br 
comparison  of  tbo  mining  country,  past  j)eaceful  Pan*  Harbour, 
well  described  by  Wilkio  Collins — by  Truro,  Redruth,  and  on  | 
Marazion  and  the  Mount  that  rises  castle-crowned  from  the  sa&4 
shore. 

We  are  at  home  at  Penzance,  and  go  straight  to  our  old  qn 
ters  at  the  Queen's,  to  find  that  hotel  doubled  in  size  since  our 
visit.  Indeed  there  is  a  general  improvement  risible.  There  is 
new  road — the  Alexandra — opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  i 
person,  and  a  very  fine  road  it  is,  with  handsome  villas  springing  13 
as  fast  as  the  builders  can  build  them.  There  is  a  new  statue  < 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  front  of  the  post-office,  the  famous  safetj 
lamp  at  his  right  hand.  Altogether,  Penzance  has  thriven  sinct 
we  saw  it  !ast,  and  if  it  had  but  a  new  harbour  at  Newlyn,  Ba£ 
sheltered  from  east  winds,  which  are  felt  severely  in  the  exi 
harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay^  it  would  be  a  happy 
contented  port. 

Penzance,  with  its  comfortable  and  commodious  Queen*B  Ho 
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istnadmiruble  centre  for  tho  Cornish  tourist.  Bt.  Miclmers  Mount 
ft&d  Marazion  affoi*d  work  for  one  day.  Helston  and  the  Lizard  by 
ro«d  occupy  another.  A  third  day  may  be  devoted  to  a  coasting 
expedition  to  Kynance  Cove  and  the  Lizard,  the  wild  and  rock- 
boood  coast  between  Penzance  and  the  southernmost  point  of  England 
boiog  well  worth  seeing.  To  say  that  one  can  do  justice  to  Kynance 
Cove  and  the  Lizard  Rock  in  a  day  is  to  say  too  much.  Thoroughly 
to  eDJoy  the  vnid  grandeur  of  the  scene  one  ought  to  spend  a  night 
at  the  homely  little  inn,  and  watch  the  sun  go  down  from  the  ser- 
pentine caves  of  Kynance  Cove,  or  from  the  bohl  headland  on  which 
twin  Ughthouscs  stand  up  whitely  against  the  blue.  Here  a  famous 
ludscapd  painter  has  built  liimself  a  house  on  the  sloping  breast  of 
the  clifT,  among  the  seagulls. 

Near  Helston  there  is  the  famous  Loe  Pool,  a  lake  divided  from 

the  sea  by  a  low  bar  of  sand.     A  fourth  day  mast  be  given  to  the 

Logan  Rock  and  the  Land's  End,  to  which  Mr.   Richards'    four- 

borse  brake  will  convey  the  tourist  in  excellent  style,  and  for  the 

moderate  cliarge  of  three-aud-sixpence.     I  had  the  honour  to  sit 

next  to  Mr.    Richards,   and  to  admire  his  judicious   management 

ot  what  I  may  venture  to  call  a  scratch  team,  and  to  make  in  a 

Joanner    the    personal    acquaintance   of  his    horses,     Rattlebones, 

»^Arge,    Duke,    and   Abraham   Gay ;   each  of  which  he   addressed 

'^prottchfully  by  name  whenever  he  found  himself  called  upon  to 

*'iininister  the  stimulus  of  the  whip.     The  manner  in  which  the 

(^am  cantered  up  steep  hills  with   their  heavy  coachload  was  a 

spectacle  to  be  remembered. 

Though  not  so  absolutely  beautiful  as  the  drive  from  Ilfracomb 

f<*  Lynlon,  the  road  between  Penzance  and  Sennan— the  last  parish 

***    England — is  fidl  of  charm.      As   for   as  St.    Buryan  wo  drive 

^^Ijjongh  a  fertile  landscape,  a  landscape  whoso  beauty  is  much 

^XiJuuiccd  by  the  custom  which  prevails  hero  of  planting  an  avenue  in 

*4*aost  every  road.     The  over-arching  elms  keep  the  road  some- 

^*"liat  rotten,  but  give  a  porkliko  aspect  to  the  country. 

,^     We  stop  just  long  enough  to  wash  out  tho  horses'  mouths  at  St. 

"^^nryan,  which  is  a  village  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  old  church  in  pro- 

^^B8  of  restoration.     A  place  of  great  antiquity  is  this  St.  Buryan, 

^^i<uiving  its  name  from  a  collegiate  church  fotmded  by  King  Athel- 

^tane  in  honour  of  St.  Burienu,  or  Bjcriena,  who  had  an  oratory  and 

^Vas  interred  here.     We  come  to  a  more  open  and  a  wilder  country. 

^^hore  are  patches  of  common  among  the  fields.      In  every  field  in 

^liia  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  rough  block  of  stone,  for  the 

^^attletorub  themselves  against  if  so  minded,  recalling  the  renowned 

^iaoCollum  More  and  his  philanthropic  institution. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  brake  deposits  its  freight  at  tho  entrance 
Xq  a  hilly  lane  headed  by  a  sign-post  inscribed  '  To  the  Logan  Rock;' 
Mod  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  return  to  the  same  spot  at  one 
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o'dook  precisely ;  and  Mr.  Richards  says  this  with  the  air  of  not 
meaning  to  wait  for  us  if  we  are  behind  time.  There  is  aoms- 
thing  awM  in  the  idea  of  being  left  high  and  dry  on  the  Logan  BodCt 
with  no  means  of  conveyance  bat  the  Marylebone  stage  back  to  Pon- 
zance.  But  as  there  is  a  decent  and  cleajily  little  inn  fifty  yards  op 
the  lane,  the  belated  traveller  need  not  be  qoite  in  despair. 

A  very  little  way  up  the  lane  a  guide  takes  possession  of  ns,  an 
elderly  man  of  a  lively  disposition,  whose  proudest  boast  is  thai  he 
carried  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  up  to  the  rocking-stone.  He  has 
evidently  never  got  over  the  delightful  sensation  of  having  a 
peeress  in  his  arms.  The  legend  goes,  that  the  wife  who  tondbtes 
the  Logan  Rock  will  have  mastery  in  all  domestic  diBpntes  ever- 
more. 

Perhaps  one  is  inclined  to  think  at  first  that  a  guide  to  the 
Logan  is  a  superfluity ;  but  a  little  experience  of  the  scene  removes 
that  doubt.  The  approach  to  the  shore  is  by  a  narrow  path  through 
a  series  of  small  cornfields,  full  of  promise  when  we  saw  them,  and 
each  field  is  guarded  by  a  stile  of  ferocious  aspect,  constructed  of 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  second  only  in  inconvenience  to  the  Welsh  stile. 
Up  and  down  these  stiles — the  rocky  steps  whereof  are  slippery  as 
glass — we  stumble  gallantly,  the  guide  offering  his  hand  at  eveiy 
turn,  and  telling  us  a  touching  story  of  his  brother  who  would  spread 
his  nets  on  a  Sunday,  and  came  to  want  in  consequence. 

We  come  to  the  last  stile,  the  stiles  increasing  in  ferocity  as 
we  progress,  and  the  lordly  bay  bursts  upon  our  delighted  view. 
Nothing  the  mind  can  imagine  of  coast  scenery  can  be  more  beanti- 
foi — rocks  clothed  with  verdure,  rich  red  and  purple  masses  of  stone, 
silvery  sand  yonder  in  the  shining  cove,  a  sea  of  malachite. 

The  pile  of  rocks  upon  which  the  famous  stone  is  poised  stands 
up  before  us  like  a  citadel.  The  guide  opines  that  this  mighty  masa 
has  been  built  up  by  human  hands — what  Titans  of  a  primeval 
world  must  have  been  concerned  in  that  construction  ! — and  that  it 
was  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Druids.  Those  two  perpendicular 
rocks  sustained  their  drawbridge.  On  being  reminded  that  the 
Druids  were  rather  clerical  than  military,  and  that  they  could 
have  had  few  foes  against  whom  to  defend  themselves  on  this  wild 
Cornish  shore,  ho  decliuos  to  enter  upon  such  niceties,  but  sticks  to 
his  Druids.  The  Druids  did  it  all.  He  shows  us  the  stone  on 
which  they  sacrificed  their  human  victims,  and  evidently  enjoys  the 
idea. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  book  in  which  it  is  all  written 
down,  he  tells  us — and  nothing  would  shake  his  faith  in  that  book. 

No  scene  could  be  more  appropriate  to  a  savage  and  mystic 
ritual.  One  can  imagine  these  wild  peaks  the  theatre  of  such  orgies 
as  the  Gallic  mariner  saw  from  afar  when  he  went  to  consult  the 
Druidic  soothsayers  amid  the  reefs  of  the  American  coast.     '  At 
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ni^t/  says  the  historian,  '  when  the  tempests  raged,  as  he  skirted 
the  savage  promontory,  he  fSuicied  that  he  heard  strange  cries  and 
chants  and  wild  melodies  mingling  with  the  wails  of  the  wind  and 
the  eternal  moan  of  the  waves.  On  the  summit  of  the  misty  crags 
he  saw  red  phantoms  gUding,  with  streaming  hair,  and  hurning 
toishes  whose  flashes  were  like  lightning.* 

We  climb  and  dimb,  onder  a  blazing  sun  and  at  some  peril  of 
life  and  limb,  and  coald  so  climb  for  hours,  moved  to  rapture  by  the 
loreliness  around.  There  sits  a  young  lady  sketching  under  an 
umbrella.  O,  for  the  brush  of  Turner  to  transcribe  this  warmth 
aud  variety  of  colour — this  scene  which  in  its  lavish  brilliancy 
reminds  one  of  a  casket  of  Hashing  gems,  emerald  and  amethyst, 
opal  and  ruby  ! 

Bat  we  axe  obliged  to  remember  that  Mr.  Richards  expects  us 
st  the  comer  at  one  precisely,  and,  like  obedient  Cinderellas  hasten- 
ing from  the  ball  before  the  stroke  of  twelve,  we  turn  our  faces  from 
tlie  beauteous  bay  and  go  back  by  the  way  we  came,    tripping 
lightly  over  the  stony-hearted  stiles,  and  hearing  further  particulars 
About  the  guide's  family  and  friends.     There  is  a  brief  pause  for 
'refreshment,  and  the  popping  of  soda-water  corks  is  heard  in  the 
^d,  and  then  wo  mount  to  our  seats  once  more.     Abraham  Gay 
And  Rattlebones   pull  themselves   together,   Jarge  and  Duke  jog 
comfortably  on  in  front,  letting  the  wheelers  do  most  of  the  work ; 
^d  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  Land's  End,  where  wo  are,  allowed 
^Wo  hours  more   to  roam  about   ut   our  will,  buy  photographs  or 
geological  specimens,  or  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  at  the  snug  little 
inn — really  a  comfortable  iuu,   where  one  might  stop  for  a  week 
^ith  advantage — as  our  inclination  urges. 

We  devote  ourselves  to  the  rocks,  aud  postpone  the  mundane 

^Consideration  of  refreshment  till  our  return  to  Penzance,  where  the 

^OTen-o'clock  tabk-tVIiute  will  await  us.     The  Land's  End  is  not 

U<iite  so  beautiful   as   the   amphitheatre  of   the  Logan  ;    but  this 

^"^d  point,  this  ragged  extremity  of  England,  is  very  fine.    There  is 

'*'    change  in  the  colouring  of  rock  and  water.      The  sea  hero  has  a 

*^44rk  and  iron  hue.    We  sit  for  a  little  while  on  one  of  the  outer* 

**Xo8t  rocks  watching  the  cormorants  and  the  gulls.     Three  young 

^*"ay  gulls  stand  quietly  grouped  on  a  rock  all  the  time,  h)oking 

*■*>    the    distance    like    partridges,  and  one  is   inclined  to  aecuRo 

^Ijeir  parents  of  nej^'lcct  for  leaving  tlioni  so  Ion*?  uutendod.       The 

^^'~llitc-winged  birds  wheo]  and  soar  above  us.       The  cormonints  dive 

'  *  I  tho  dark  wave  bt?lo\v,  and  Ilash  upward  from  the  water  swift  as  a. 

*lurt,  with  wet  sliinin;?  wings.     Yonder,  on  a  low  line  of  rocks  called 

'*■  lie  Longships,  is  the  lighthouse.     The  sun  has  clothed  himself  in 

"^vhite  vapour  since  we  lot't  the  Logan,  and  tlicy  are  firing  fdg-signals. 

The     mosses    and    stouecrops    on   the  cliO's    here  are    lovely. 

^now  is  unknown  here ;    gt.'raniums  and  fuchsias  tlourish  as  ut 
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Yentnor.  There  are  only  rain  and  wind  to  contend  with,  and  the] 
do  get  a  goodish  bit  of  wind  in  the  winter,  the  proprietor  of  tlu 
hotel  informs  us.  He  shuts  up  his  house  and  retires  half  a  mili 
inland  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  lodgings  in  two  or  three  comfortable-looking  honsei 
to  be  had  at  Sennan — the  last  parish  in  Western  England — and  '. 
can  &ncy  nothing  more  delightful  for  the  weaiy  dweller  in  citie 
than  a  fortnight  in  this  remote  and  lonely  scene.  It  is  not  i 
&shionable  watering-place  by  any  means.  There  is  neither  paradi 
nor  pier ;  no  band,  no  assembly-room,  no  bathing-machines ;  ba 
there  is  Nature  in  all  her  wildest  glory,  and  there  is  an  atmo 
sphere  which  invigorates  the  body  and  intoxicates  the  brain  wit! 
delight. 

Too  soon  the  bugle  blows  the  signal  for  departure,  and  wi 
take  our  places  again.  Every  one  is  now  seized  with  an  arden' 
desire  to  ride  outside,  and  the  roof  is  loaded ;  whereupon  l£t 
Richards  warns  his  customers  that  the  coach  may  heel  over  into  t 
hedge,  and  that  he  won*t  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  conse 
quences  '  if  them  as  came  inside  won't  go  back  inside.'  This  bring) 
about  a  considerable  retirement  to  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  wherea' 
Mr.  Richards  chuckles  audibly. 

We  drive  homewards  pensively.  It  is  our  last  day  in  the  West 
There  are  the  Scilly  Islands  unexplored,  though  so  easy  of  access  firan 
Penzance.  There  is  King  Arthur's  rock-based  casUe  of  Tintagd 
with  its  romantic  associations  and  picturesque  surroundings,  calliii( 
to  us  on  the  northern  coast.  There  is  so  much  interesting  groom 
to  be  explored,  but  the  grinding  of  the  mill  must  not  cease.  W< 
have  had  our  holiday,  and  must  go  back  to  harness,  not  unwill 
ingly  but  regretfully.  We  return  from  Penzance  to  Paddingtoi 
in  a  single  day,  by  a  train  that  is  a  marvel  of  swiftness  an< 
punctuality.  Sweet  are  the  waters  and  hills  of  Teignmouth,  hi 
smiles  that  toy-shop  watering-place,  Dawlish,  with  its  pretty  houses 
and  public  garden,  and  waterbrooks,  and  wooded  hills  in  the  back 
ground.  We  look  out  regretfully  at  every  station,  this  westen 
world  is  so  fair.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  go  to  Ramsgate  ani 
Margate,  Brighton  and  Dover,  year  after  year,  and  leave  this  weaten 
paradise  unexplored. 

De  gu8tibu8,  &c. ;  the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty. 
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CuAPTCU  I.  The  IIeuinklxo  of  it. 

A  BRIGHT  spring  morning ;  the  bclla  are  jangling  vigorously  trom 
tke  old  church -tower  of  the  littlo  town  of  Fonlham,  which  has 
notluDg  specially  romarkahle  about  it,  except  the  pleasant  meadows 
that  surround  it,  the  sparkling  little  river  which  meanders  through 
them,  and  the  noble  well-wooded  park  close  by  that  surrounds  the 
mansion  of  the  Wilford  family.  The  town  is  in  a  state  of  pleased 
flxcitement,  for  the  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  and  his  wife  are  coming 
borne  to-day  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  and  the  chief  burgesses 
(>r  ttie  place  have  prepared  a  demonstration  to  do  them  honour. 

The  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  was  a  very  popular  man  in  all  the 

coautry  round.    Wo  are  writing  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 

>^o,  when  democratic  notions  had  not  found  their  way  into  the  rural 

districts,  and  the  '  Squire  and  his  relations*  were  often  objects  of  a 

really  heartfelt  devotion  on  the  part  of  their  humbler  neighbours  ; 

Wul  the  Sqnire  in  some  measure  deserved  his  popularity.    A  zealous 

■portamau,  a  generous  landlord,  a  strong  Conservative,  a  supporter 

of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, — in  his  more  private  capacity 

he  was  known  as  a  good  master  and  as  a  generous  man  to  the  poor. 

■^ben  he  was  lenient  as  a  magistrate,  except  as  to  poaching,  which 

^  punished  with  a  righteous  severity  ;   but  he  made  up  for  that  by 

*^  merciful  consideration  for  other  minor  offences.     He  was  never 

*^d  upon  a  man  for  heating  his  wife,  or  severe  upon  a  friendly 

^ght;  indeed  his  worship  was  said  himself  to  have  been  present  as 

^   Bpeotator  of  that  grand  battle  fought  on  Fordham-heath  in  the 

t^^Imydays  of  the  ring,  when  George  the  Black  beat  young  Molyneux 

^fXer  a  combat  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  ronnds,  the  result  of 

^Mch  was  to  leave  the  loser  a  tenant  in  perpetuity  of  a  grave  in 

"^  ordham  churchyard,  where  a  mossy  stone  still  exists  to  his  momoi*y ; 

^*id  the  worthy  justice,  knowing  the  weukuesses  of  humanity,  was 

**«ver  nnduly  hard  upon  the  irregularities  caused  by  a  hot  blood  or 

^■^io  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks.     Thus  he  was  a  popular 

^ian  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  desire  to  celebrate 

■*^-is  return  in  a  worthy  manner  was  universal. 

TliC  festivities,  too,  might  also  bo  said  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
^*f  a  son  and  heir  to  the  house ;  for  although  this  event  had  hap- 
^«04Mi  throe  years  agoj  yet  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wilford  had  been  so 
TwBD  StniM,  Vol,.  Vn.  F.a  Vol.  X5VII.  t 
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bad  at  the  time,  and  so  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  Ler,  that  all  demon- 
BtratioDS  of  joy  had  been  at  tho  time  repressed.  The  physicianghad 
ordered  Mrs.  Wilford  to  Italy  as  soon  as  she  conld  travel,  and  Ihero 
she  had  remained  ever  since.  The  coming  of  the  heir  had  bcea  a 
really  important  event  at  Wilfordhurat,  for  tho  Squire  had  then 
reached  a  respectable  age — some  sixty  years — without  any  kfffol 
progeny ;  and  although  his  wife  was  some  twenty  years  yoanger, 
yet,  as  they  had  been  married  for  many  years,  the  chances  of  uff- 
spring  seemed  remote.  However,  at  the  eleventh  hour  tho  eveut 
came  to  pass,  and  every  one  was  delighted ;  for  failing  an  heir  to 
tho  Squire,  the  ultimate  successor  to  the  estate  would  have  beeo  i 
younger  brother,  whom  universal  report  concurred  in  deprecating  u 
quite  unfit  for  tho  position.  A  milksop,  a  man  who  could  not  ut 
a  horse  decently,  who  did  not  know  one  end  of  a  gun  &om  the  other, 
a  bookworm,  and  a  man  infected,  it  was  whispered,  with  dangcroM 
heresies  on  many  points, — such  a  one  would  be  indeed  an  un-worlhy 
successor  to  the  Squire,  who,  it  may  be  said,  hated  his  yoonger 
brother  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  near  relation. 

The  residence  in  Italy  had  been  a  sad  trial  to  the  Squire,  wbo 
disliked  all  things  foreign  ;  bit  now,  happily,  Mrs.  Wilford's  health 
was  quite  restoretl,  and  they  were  all  coming  home  for  good— for 
good  and  all. 

But  to  the  enormoufl  disappointment  of  the  villagers  and  tenants, 
just  as  the  big  bonfire  had  been  piled  on  Spenbury  Hill ;  just  iBlbft 
last  squib  and  cracker  in  the  gunsmith's  shop  had  been  bought  up 
by  the  enthusiastic  boyhood  of  the  place ;  just  as  the  roughest  aaA 
-^dest  spirits  of  the  place  were  priming  themselves  with  drink  for 
the  task  of  replacing  the  horses  in  the  Squire's  carriage,  and  drfiving 
him  home  in  triumph ;  just  as  the  shopkeepers  were  shaking  oat 
their  bunting,  and  the  car|>enter  was  putting  the  last  touch  to  the 
triumphal  archway,  stretching  from  the  door  of  the  Star  Hotel  to th« 
barber'b  shop  opposite ; — the  steward  rode  do^^oi  from  the  hall,  w* 
announced  to  tho  crowd  gathered  in  the  market-place  : 

That  he  had  just  received  a  communication  from  the  Squire,  V^°® 
earnestly  begged  his  friends,  in  consideration  of  his  wife's  deli<^^ 
nerves  and  the  tender  age  of  his  son,  as  well  as  in  consequence  £^^* 
family  bereavement  that  made  such  things  out  of  place — [here    '* 
steward  raised  hi  a  voice  into  a  shout  that  could  be  heard  all  over  "•^ 
square] — begged  his  good  friends  to  make  no  demonstrations  of  ^^ 
come  on  this  occasion,  but  to  show  their  affection  for  the  family 
remaining  quietly  at  home.     By  and  by  the  Squire  hoped  to  m  ^ 
all  hia  friends  in  the  grounds  of  WLlfordhurst,  when  many  a  cosk::^ 
ale  should  bo  broached,  and  much  beef  and  bread  and  cheese  sho^4 
be  provided,  bo  that  tho  leanest  and  hungriest  man  in  the  pl^^ 
should  have  enough.  I 

This  last  clause  somewhat  relieved  the  general  disnppoiutm^A 
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of  the  public  at  the  loss  of  the  evening's  fan,  and  a  drizzling  down- 
Ikll  of  rain,  which  began  soon  after,  convinced  all  rational  people 
Ibi  th«  fete  was  Inckily  postponed.  Some  little  speculation,  how- 
erer,  cnsned  at  the  various  centres  of  discussion  in  the  town  as  to 
the  particnlar  family  bereavement  that  had  caased,  or  partially  caused, 
tk  Sqnire's  manifesto.  It  could  hardly  be  on  the  Wilford  side,  for 
the  Squire's  only  relations  were  two  younger  brothers,  the  elder  of 
i^om,  Arthur — the  milksop  and  bookworm  before  alluded  to — was 
then  abroad  in  Spain,  where  report  said  that  ho  had  tarnished  tbo 
fiunily  dignity  by  becoming  a  wine  merchant.  The  second  brother 
WM  in  a  public  office  in  London,  living  in  genteel  poverty,  and  lately 
muried  to  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  without  a  sixpence  of  her 
ftwn.  These  two  brothers  had  been  recently  heard  of  as  in  good 
health,  and  the  Squire  had  so  little  affection  for  them,  that  he  was 
hiidly  likely  to  have  altered  any  of  his  arrangements  on  account  of 
»b»t  might  have  happened  to  them  or  their  belongings.  There  had 
been  a  sister  indeed,  to  whom  the  Squire  had  been  attached,  bat 
ibe  had  been  dead  three  years  or  more — had  died  abroad  under  a 
kind  of  cloud;  and  no  one  knew  of  any  other  relatives  of  the  Sqnire. 
It  was  finally  concluded  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  quidnuncs  of 
Fordham  that  the  bereavement  was  on  madam's  side. 

At  Wilfordhnrst  itself  similar  instructions  had  been  received. 
There  was  to  be  no  attempt  at  any  demonstration  of  welcome.  The 
Mrrants  might  assemble  in  the  hall  to  greet  their  master  and  mis- 
ten  aod  young  master,  but  everything  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
tnntpril,  to  spare  Mrs.  "Wilford's  nerves. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening — it  was  then  raining  in  a 
8to»dy  downpour — a  travelling-carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  with 
poBtiiliona  rumbled  through  the  roughly-paved  High -street  of  Ford- 
^,  and  dashed  down  the  avenue  leading  to  Wilfordhnrst.  It 
^^ew  op  at  the  mansion,  the  windows  of  which,  lighted  up  from 
within,  cast  a  cheerful  glow  into  the  damp  darkness  outside.  The 
Squire  alighted  under  the  great  portico,  handed  out  his  wife — hia 
^^  boj.  Another  can'iage  followed,  full  of  luggage,  maids,  and 
'IQMB.  'But  no  furreners,  thank  God!'  observed  the  butler  in 
^otfmi  gratitude.  An  invasion  of  Italian  nurses  and  ladies'  maids 
M  been  feared  by  the  old-oHtabliBhod  scTvonts  of  the  hall ;  but  it 
*6«Ded  that  the  foreigners  had  been  dismissed  in  their  own  country, 
■ol  their  places  supplied  with  the  genuine  British  article. 

Mrs.  Wilford  looked  palo,  deadly  pale,  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
^t  night,  bowing  coldly  to  the  domestics  on  either  side.  She 
*iide  her  way  directly  to  her  own  room,  and  did  not  appear  again 
^  night.  The  young  heir,  who  seemed  somewhat  spoilt  and  dia- 
POMd  to  scratch  and  bite  his  new  attendants,  was  taken  off  to  the 
^Qvery,  and  the  Squire  retired  to  his  own  little  room,  where  he 
oi^d«red  his  dinner  to  be  served,  and  all  the  reception-rooms  wero 
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darkened  and  closed  by  his  order.     Then  he  sent 
and  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time. 

About  two  hours  later  another  carnage  droTe  up  to  the  m 
darkened  house — a  long  black  box  on  four  wheels,  with  two  mi 
in  black  sitting  on  a  seat  iu  &ont — a  heai'se,  in  fact.  The  si 
ard  had  given  his  orders ;  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  were  ihm 
open,  and  one  of  the  men  in  black  entered,  carrying  under  his  m 
a  littlo  polished  oaken  coffin.  It  was  placed  in  the  library  on  i 
tabic  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  black  and  white  pall  was  throw 
over  it,  and  then  the  room  was  left  to  darkness.  The  hearse  droi 
awny  with  its  sable  attendantSi  and  a  kind  of  hush  fell  over  A 
house. 

The  story  of  the  little  cofiQn  was  soon  known  and  circ 
through  the  house.  It  contained  a  child  of  the  race;  the  child 
that  daughter  of  the  house  who  had  died  under  a  cloud  abroad. 
Squire  was  bringing  the  poor  little  fellow  home,  away  from  the 
nurses  who  had  hitherto  had  the  charge,  to  be  &  companion 
playfellow  to  his  own  littlo  boy.  But  on  the  way  he  hi 
seized  with  some  infantile  malady,  and  had  died  suddenly, 
liad  boon  verj'  nuieh  afTocted ;  she  was  overcome  by  the  loss  of  I* 
infant;  she  reproached  hcrseK  continually  as  the  cause  of  its  deati 
as  she  had  taken  it  away  so  suddenly  from  its  accustomed  v»y 
life. 

Next  day  it  was  whispered  among  the  servants  that 
had  been  seen  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  descend  to 
library,  and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the   little  coffin  to  have  givi 
way  to  a  storm  of  grief;  and  it  was  further  said  that  the  Squire 
come  and  taken  her  away  and  reproached  her  bitterly  for  her 
prudence.     Ah  !  he  was  a  very  careful  tender  husband,  and  for 
poor  thing,  delicate  as  she  was,  to  be  wandering  about  in  the 
and  giving  way  hke  that,  and  all  for  a  little  child  that  was  tthni 
a  stranger  to  her — the  S([uire  might  well  bo  angry. 

The  child  was  buried  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  way  in  the 
vault  of  the  Wilfords  in  Fordham  churchyard.  People  were  a  li 
( uriooa  to  see  the  registry  of  the  biiriul,  but  the  vicar  would  ofi 
fehow  it  to  any  one,  and  after  l)eiEg  a  nine  days*  wonder  in  the  littl 
town  the  affair  was  gi-adually  forgotten.  ) 

The  Squire  kept  his  promise  and  guvo  a  grand  entertainmeDt  I 
his  tenants  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fordham,  in  honour  of  the  retat 
of  his  wife  and  child.  But  it  was  a  white  wan  face  that  Mrs.  ^^'^ 
ford  had  to  show  to  her  well-wishers,  and  the  smiles  that  she  b 
stowed  ou  them  were  cold  and  forced.  The  good  accounts  that  hfl 
come  home  from  Italy  as  to  her  complete  restoration  to  health  Im 
it  seemed,  been  much  exaggerated.  In  fact,  before  many  moiitBJ 
had  elapsed  it  was  found  uecessar^'  to  send  her  back  to  the  &ai4 
cUraate,  lot  this  time  without  her  boy,  whom  the  Squire  pul>li«| 
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umoonced  amid  great  applanse  was  to  be  brought  up  at  home  a 
thorongh  Englishman. 

Mrs.  Wilford  only  came  home  to  die,  and  her  coffin  was  placed 
betide  the  little  oaken  one  in  the  family  vault  at  Fordham.  After 
her  death  the  Squire  developed  his  old  English  qualities,  perhaps  a 
liltlo  too  freely,  considering  the  means  ho  had  at  his  disposal.  He 
r  lud  always  been  fond  of  racing,  and  bad  now  and  then  bred  a  good 
steeplechaser  and  carried  oH  stakes  here  and  there.  Now  he  Hct 
op  a  breeding-atud  on  a  small  scale,  and  began  to  run  his  thorough- 
breds at  provincial  meetings.  And  once  be  had  the  good  lack  with 
IQ  ooknowu  horse  to  carry  off  a  great  handicap,  winning,  people 
aid,  some  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  haul.  There  were  great  re- 
joicings at  Wilfordhurst  after  that,  you  may  be  sure;  and  the  Squire, 
fired  by  ambition,  vowed  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  won 
one  of  the  great  races  of  the  year.  He  died,  however,  without  see- 
ing his  wish  accomplished^  and  after  a  short  minority  his  son  Westley 
reified  in  his  stead. 

Chapter  H. 
an  auatf.ttb  appoaibeb. 

The  arrivfU  of  a  visitor  to  the  Star  Hotel  at  Great  Fordham 
by  the  omnibus  that  met  the  mid-day  train,  although  not  an  nnpre- 
OBdeated  event,  was  still  suthciently  unusual  to  cause  a  little  stu*- 
prise  and  speculation  among  the  frequenters  of  the  establishment. 
The  new-comer  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance  ;  there 
*U  a  vigour  and  decisiveness  in  his  bearing  that  announced  the 
iiUn  accustomed  to  afifairs.  A  neat  little  man,  with  a  sallow  keen 
^•oe,  long  nosG,  and  vigilant  j^ay  eyes,  black  hair,  and  whiskers 
■edolonaly  bruBhe<l,  costume  irreproachable  from  the  top  of  his  shiny 
hat  to  the  solo  of  his  varnished  boots ;  but  so  quiet  and  decor- 
that  you  might  havo  token  him  fur  a  clergyman  of  undecided 
'^ewB,  but  that  his  trousers  wore  perhaps  a  little  too  tight  over  the 
Wiees  and  too  well  shaped  over  the  boot  to  be  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  divine. 

« I  want  a  sitting-room,  landlord.'  said  the  new  guest  to  the 
UtM  csonifortable-looking  host,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  him, — 'u 
<ftilting-room  and  a  good  fire ;  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  and  a  fly  to 
'Wilfordhurst.* 

Brown  rubbed  his  head  in  a  somewhat  perplexed  manner.  His 
hea'l  was  not  adapted  to  the  reception  of  uiauy  ideas  ut  uuce,  and 
lk#  had  retained  in  it  only  the  last  of  his  customer's  requirements. 

^  A  fly  to  Wilfordhurst,  sir !  Very  sorry,  but  all  my  horses  are 
Out  *oept  the  one  in  the  'bus,  and  he  is  going  back  to  meet  the 
Dexl  train.  But,  bless  yon,  sir,  it  ain't  half  a  mile  to  Wilfordhurst, 
tiol  across  the  footway  through  the  park,  it  isn't.' 
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'  Then  I'll  walk/  said  the  littlo  man  briskly.     '  Here,  Uke 
bag,  landlord,  and  put  it  in  the  sitting-room,  and  don't  foigeti 
good  fire  and  dinner  at  five  punctually.' 

But  Brown,  aroused  to  the  fact  that  dinner  was  required,  hid« 
good  many  questions  to  ask  as  to  the  menu,  and  it  was 
minutes  before  his  guest  made  his  escape  from  the  ina-y 
found  himself  on  the  broad  highway.  He  had  declined  a  guide  to 
the  hall ;  he  had  a  tongue  and  could  ask  his  way.  But,  in  trotli, 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  track.  The  park  palings  of 
Wilfordhurat  encompassed  the  little  town  like  a  garment,  and  t^ 
only  practicable  breach  in  the  lino  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
jrom  the  inn-door,  where  a  stLle  of  tremendous  height,  extreme  u^ 
rov^ness,  with  bars  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  shvpeBt 
angles  to  the  knees  and  ancles  of  adventurous  pedestrians,  admitted 
to  the  penetralia  of  the  great  house. 

The  stranger — about  whoso  name,  by  the  bye,  there  is  no  mji- 
tety  to  be  observed ;  it  was  painted  on  his  black  carpet-bag  in  gmt 
white  letters, '  R.  Petworth' — Mr.  Petworth,  then,  found  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  this  stile  as  the  entrance  to  the  footway  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Indeed,  besides  the  physical  obstacles  that  buied 
the  way,  there  were  sundry  other's  of  a  moral  nature.  No  less  Ihtn 
three  huge  boards  thickly  covered  with  inscriptions  denounced  fbar* 
ful  penalties  on  all  treBpussers.  A  nervous,  timid  man  might  hftvt 
been  deterred  from  attempting  an  entry  in  the  face  of  all  fthsM 
threats  and  warnings,  but  they  had  no  such  eflect  upon  Petworth, 
who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stile  and  lowered  himself  gently  dovu 
on  the  other  side,  not  withont  many  muttered  maledictions  oo  the 
authors  of  such  torturing  contrivances. 

Once  within  the  park  the  walk  wa£  pleasant  enough,  antfOf 
wooded  glades  carpeted  thickly  wiMi  the  old  year's  leaves,  thioa^ 
which  the  bright  green  fronds  of  the  ferns  were  now  thrusting  them* 
selves,  and  by  and  by  you  came  to  an  opening  where  you  suw  a  lo^S 
narrow  lake  glittering  below,  and  beyond  that  a  wooded  slope  with 
the  mansion-house  showing  through  the  trees — an  ugly  hotti* 
enough  at  first  sight,  square  and  many  windowed,  built  of  a  i^a* 
pallid  kind  of  brick;  but  there  ia  something  imposing  about  it  nev** 
theless,  as  it  stands  out  irom  the  great  belt  of  trees  behind  it,  bo^ 
respectable. 

Over  the  lake  was  a  somewhat  pretentious  stone  bridge,  and  h 
the  footway  joined  the  principal  drive  which  led  up  the  slope  of  ^^^ 
hill  to  the  house.  There  is  a  sort  of  embarrassing  feeling  in  ^^ 
preaching  a  big  house  on  foot :  it  looks  at  one  so  suspicioosly  W^ 
its  many  windows,  and  seems  so  taken  up  with  its  self-contained  \m^ 
and  so  indifferent  to  anything  your  insignificance  may  have  to  say  1 
it,  that  humanity  is  quite  dwarfed  and  crippled  by  it.  Petwottf4 
himself  seemed  to  own  the  iufineuce  of  this  kind  of  feeling,  £or   4 
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&Dd  pshawed  frequently  as  he  walked  slowly  np  to  the  house, 

ho  were  disaatisfiod  and  indignant  at  his  own  impressions. 

To  think/  he  said  to  himself  as  ho  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath  and  admire  the  prospect,  '  that  I  should  be  as  big  a  fool  now 
IS  I  was  twenty  years  ago.  Does  a  countryman  ever  get  rid  of  his 
•qinre-tidden  feelings  ?  I  am  the  master  here,  or  shall  be  soon,  and 
jet  I  feel  as  timid  in  approaching  the  big  house  as  when  I  was  a 
poor  oQt-at-«lbows  clerk,  and  brought  papers  in  at  the  side  door  for 
lus  worship  to  sign.' 

Petworth  did  not  attempt  the  siJe  entrance  this  time,  however, 
Irat  walked  boldly  up  the  terrace  to  the  principal  entrance.  A  nearer 
riev  showed  that  the  house  was  probably  at  this  moment  untenanted 
by  its  proprietor.  Bliuda  were  dawn,  volants  were  shut,  complete 
dtBee  reigned  everywhere.  The  hall-bell  rang  with  an  empty  de- 
ulite  clank,  and  no  one  came  to  the  door  for  a  very  long  time. 

A  serrant  in  plain  clothes  appeared  at  last,  yawning  and  bliiiking 
Mifjast  aroused  from  noontide  repose. 

'  Mr.  WilforJ  not  at  home,  eh  ?'   asked  Mr.  Petworth  sharply. 

t'  No,  sir,*  rephed  the  man,  with  an  intonation  as  if  that  were  a 
evident  fact. 
'  Aiid  nut  likely  to  be,  eh,  for  some  time  T 
'Not  likely  to  be  for  some  time,'  repeated  the  man.  *  Let  me 
'  he  went  on,  as,  now  aroused,  he  felt  the  advantage  of  a  little 
tan  society.  *  Week  after  noxt's  the  Derby  week,  ain't  it  ?  Yes, 
to  be  smre.  Well,  master  won't  be  back  afore  then,  and  then  there's 
Hucot,  and  all  the  rest  of  *em,  one  upon  the  'eels  of  the  other. 
No,  air,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  see 
Buch  of  our  young  gent  not  before  partridge-shooting.  Then  he*B 
■We  to  be  here.' 

'0,  yon  think  so/  said  Petworth,  with  a  covert  kind  of  sneer, 
*Wtte  to  be  here  then,  eh  ?  Very  well ;  we  shall  meet  in  town  be- 
^  then,  I  dare  say.     Come,  I  want  to  see  the  house. ' 

'Ours  ain't  a  show  place,  sir,'  said  the  man,  with  dignity. 
•Never  mind  that.     Half-a-crown's  as  much  good  to  yon  as  to 
•uybody  else,  I  daresay.* 

That  was  a  point  of  view  that  seemed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
tttelligence  of  the  servant.  Still  he  wai  a  countryman,  and  not  over 
P*e(ly  of  gain. 

'  There  ain't  anythink  particular  well  worth  seeing  in  the  house,* 
^  a  tone  that  showed  he  was  not  anxious  to  get  the  best  of  a  bar- 
Nn. 

I      'Never  mind  that.     I  think  it  worth  half-a-crown,  anyhow^ 
*0w  me  the  way,  John.' 

John  made  no  further  demur,  but  conducted  the  visitor  through 
^  various  apartments  of  the  house.  The  man  was  right.  There 
^y  was  nothing  much  to  bo  seen.     The  famitaie  ^aa  \icvrj  wcA 
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old-faahioncd,  the  hangings  fiadedr  If  there  were  anything  rare  o^ 
'valaable  hclouging  to  tho  place,  it  was  locked  up  and  out  of  sighfcj 
There  was  scarcely  indeed  anything  human  about  the  place ;  all  wu 
formal  faded  upholstery.  j 

'  "VVTiere  does  your  master  live  when  he's  here?'  said  PetworthjJ 
turning  sharply  on  the  man.  '  Surely  not  in  these  old-famitaxd 
magazines  ?*  | 

'  Well,  sir,  you  see  there's  nothing  been  changed  here  since  tlu| 
old  Squire's  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  sir,  tho*l 
more  of  horses,  and  doga,  and  guns,  than  tables  nor  chairs,  noi 
womenfolk,  and  such  Uke.  Of  course,  when  the  young  master  map 
ries,  everything  will  be  different.' 

'  Any  talk  of  that  ?'   asked  Potworth  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

'  Almost  settled,  sir.     His  cousin,  Miss  Wilford,  of  *Ide-parlc 
gardens ;  a  young  lady  as  is  a  great  heiress.* 

'  Never  mind  that.  Where  does  your  master  lii^e,  1  ask  yon,  vrhei 
he's  here  ?' 

*  In  the  old  Squire's  rooms,  sir.    I'll  show  you  them  presently. 
The  old  Squire's  rooms  had  a  pleasant  aspect  to  the  south-westj 

with  a  view  of  a  slope  of  sunny  lawn,  and  of  the'  entrance  to  th^ 
stables.  The  sitting-room  had  a  pair  of  double  doors,  opening  directly 
into  the  open  air  upou  a  paved  footway  that  led  straight  to  the  stableaj 
This  had  been  the  old  Squire's  justice-room,  where  ho  had  admlniffj 
tered  the  affairs  of  tho  district  in  a  rough  autocratic  fashion.  Therd 
was  a  portrait  of  Lord  Eldon  over  the  fireplace,  the  frame  of  whioll 
was  adorned  with  festoons  of  foxes*  brushes.  About  the  walls  werd 
portraits  of  favourite  hunters  and  celebrated  racers,  and  in  a  place  of 
honour  opposite  the  master's  desk  was  a  grand  oil  painting  by  tha 
president  of  tho  Eoyal  Academy  of  the  day,  in  which  the  old  Sq 
himself,  in  the  most  glaring  of  scarlet  coats,  surrounded  by  b! 
and-wbito  dogsv^ith  tails  at  every  possible  inclination  to  the  borizo: 
leant  against  a  bright  bay  hunter  and  looked  amiably  out  at  the  sp 
tators. 

'  That  cost  a  thousand  guineas,  that  did,*  said  the  servitor  in 
awe-struck  tone,  pointing  to  the  masterpiece.  j 

'  A  thousand,  eh  ?*  said  Petworth,  surveying  it  critically,  heM 
on  one  side.     *  Worth  a  hundred,  perhaps,  at  a  forced  sale,'  he  wen! 
on  to  himself,  in  a  half  whisper.  | 

*  That's  a  beaatiful  bit,  the  old  dog  scratching  the  Ilea  out  i|| 
the  comer,  ain't  it,  sir?*  said  tho  servant  shyly,  as  if  afraid  of  th4 
consequences  of  his  criticism.  | 

*So  it  is,  John,'  said  Petworth;  *  that's  the  best  bit  of  the  canJ 
vas — just  the  touch  of  nature,  you  know,* 

*  Ah,  that  t*  nature!'  replied  John,  giving  himself  a  sympf 
thetic  hitch,  '  It  pleases  me,  does  that,  mor6*n  I  can  tell  you,  si 
The  young  gent  don't  care  for  these  pictures,  sir.     Says  he,  oi 
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nigbt  he  come  home  in  a  desperate  bad  temper,  "  John/*  says  he, 
•'I'll  have  all  those  d — d  pictures  hung  np  in  the  coach-house,"  ' 
'And  yet  he*s  a  great  racing  man?' 

*  So  he  are,  sir ;  but  not  like  the  old  Squire.  His  heart  ain*t 
in  it,  like  the  old  gent's,  sir,  and  he  ain't  got  his  judgment.  They 
suy,  sir,'  said  John,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  '  that  he's 
lost  a  deal  of  money  by  it  the  last  few  years.* 

*  Humph  !'  said  Petworth  dryly,  *  that's  as  may  be.  And  so, 
out  of  all  this  big  house,  these  are  the  only  two  rooms  he  uses — 
ybese  little  bits  of  things?' 

*  That's  all,  sir.  We  always  keep  fires  here,  you  know,  sir,  in 
esse  he  should  drop  in  without  letting  ns  know.' 

'Humph!'  said  Petworth  again,  dropping  into  the  easy-chair 
tluit  stood  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and  casting  a  critical  glance 
roond  the  room.  '  Wouldn't  suit  me,  I  think.  How  many  horses 
h&TC  you  got  in  the  stables  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  not  so  much  of  them,  sir,  now,  as  in  the  old  Squire's 
days.  There's  a  couple  of  hacks  for  the  use  of  the  house,  and  there's 
h&ir  a  dozen  hunters  of  master's,  and  three  carriage -horses,  and  a 
pony  for  the  housekeeper  to  drive  about  with.' 

*Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  chuckled  Petworth,  'a  pony  for  the  housekeeper, 
gH  ?     Is  she  young,  eh  ?' 

'Bless  you,  no,  sir,  well-nigh  eighty/ 

'That  makes  it  worse,'  cried  Petworth  in  a  suppressed  voice- 
So  much  worse  for  the  young  idiot.  Well,  I  say.  John,  do  you 
^■lunk  you  could  put  one  of  those  hacks  into  the  dogcart  and  get  the 
S*^>om  to  drive  me  back  to  Fordham  ?  I'm  tired  with  all  tliis  walking.' 

'I'll  ask  the  head  groom,  sir,*  said  John,  who  was  impressed 
^^ith  the  visitor's  general  knowledge  and  great  afiabihty.  *  I'll  say 
*^*B  a  particular  friend  of  master's.* 

*  Say  it's  a  gentleman  whose  got  five  shillings  in  hia  pocket, 
**  «hn,  which  is  more  than  all  his  friends  can  say,  John.' 

John  laughed  furtively  and  went  away  on  his  errand.  Petworth, 
^^^  to  himself,  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  began  to  make  memo* 
***Uida.  'The  whole  lot  ain't  worth  eight  hundred,'  he  muttered  to 
.J^jmself,  *  not  a  copjHir  more  than  that.  Bless  me,  the  young  chap 
"^*A8  come  right  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  it's  time  he's  pulled 
^%p   short. 

*  The  trap  will  be  round  in  one  minute,  sir,'  said  John,  coming 
^:iito  the  room  once  more.  Petworth  rose  and  buttoned  up  his  great- 
^^oat,  making  his  way  back  to  the  hall ;  he  stood  looking  out  through 
"^bd  glass  doors  with  thoughtful  aspect. 

'  Twenty  years  ago,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  'I  was  hustled  out 
of  this  house  like  a  thief,  by  the  orders  of  that  fiery  old  reprobate 
in  the  scarlet  coat.     I  told  him  I  should  come  back,  and  here  I  urn. 
All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time.' 
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Then  tho  dog-cart  dashed  np  to  the  door,  and  Petworth  vu 
whisked  off*  to  the  good  fire  and  good  dinner  that  awaited  him  st 
the  Star  Hotel  at  Fordham, 

'  Do  you  know  who  yonr  friend  is,  John?'  said  the  groom  to  his 
fellow-servant  when  he  had  returned  from  driving  Mr.  Petworth. 

'  No/  said  John.     *  Is  it  anybody  particular  T 

*  That's  the  great  sporting  lawyer,  Petworth — ho  as  lent  the 
Duke  of  Mudford  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  his  own  note,  tint! 
when  the  duke  couldn't  raise  another  crown-piece  to  meet  his  beti 
at  Tattersall's.  Same  chap  as  they  say  made  fifty  thousand  in 
two  years  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Brighton.  They  say  as  he's  took 
master  in  hand  now — come  down  here  to  spy  out  the  naked nww 
of  the  land.' 

'  Well,  he's  not  a  Bad  sort  of  gent,  anyhow,*  replied  John,  jing- 
ling in  his  pocket  two  half-crowns,  by  which  he  was  the  richer  for 
the  lawyer's  visit.  But  the  talk  in  the  servants*  hall  that  night 
[iras  all  of  failures  and  distresses,  of  the  rights  of  servants  as  to 
wages  and  how  they  could  be  recovered,  with  other  matters  of  a  lilt* 
nature. 


Chapter  m. 


AVXNUK  GA^ROElCa. 


It  is  a  pleasant  morning  now  in  May,  and  notwithstanding  tb« 
revolution  of  public  opinion  against  this  once  overlauded  month,  i^ 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  are  pleasant  days  in  May.     A  fresh 
and  bahuy  breeze  is  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  elms  in  Hyde  Park,  *^*^ 
gently  stealing  in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  Avenue-gardfi**** 
They  are  nice  comfortable-looking  houses  those  in  Avenue-gardfil*' 
overlooking  Hyde  Park ;  midway  in  date,  it  seems,  between  the  afi^' 
ing  new  buildings,  florid  and  pretentious,  that  the  contractors  are  O^^ 
busy  upon,  and  the  quaint  little  boxes  of  villas  that  seem  to  be  &^' 
rivals  of  some   earher,  simpler,   perhaps  happier  state  of  soci^*^^' 
Looking  over  from  their  upper  windows  to  the  leafy  wilderness  of  *^ 
park,  where  nursemaids  aud  children  stray,  and  not  anseldom 
scarlet  shell-jacket  of  a  lifegiiardsinau  makes  a  kind  of  sunshine? 
tho   shade,   you  might  almost  fancy  yourself  at  tho  od^e  of  sc^- 
country  demesne,  but  for  the  roar  of  traflSc,  which  reminds  you  t  J^ . 
London,  in  the  shape  of  the  Bayswater-road,  rolls  between.     T^^^ 
river  of  traffic  is  just  now  in  full  spate,  glittering  indeed  like  its  U 
as  the  sun  glances  on  its  surface  newly  drenched  by  the  water-ct 
Gaily-painted  omnibuses  are  bustling  along  with  their  loads  of  bt 
ness  and  official  people  from  Shepherd's  £ush  and  Notting  Hill  9^^ 
the  parts  thereto  adjacent,  their  cargoes  made  up  and  careless 
casual  hails  from  scattered  wayfarers  on  the  pavements.     The  tr^* 
toir  too,  imder  the  windows  of  Avenue-gardens,  is  filled  with  a  » 
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ftretm  of  woU-drcsaeil  foot-|)a5Ht*DgGrs,  suiai't  meu  witli  flowers  in 
Uieir  batton-bolcs,  who  step  out  briskly  towards  Pall  Mall  and 
WTutchall.  Tradesmen's  carta  rattle  about,  and  the  gondola  of  Lon- 
don, the  nbiquitons  all-penetrating  hansomj  sails  briskly  "with  ike 
stream,  in  ceaseless  procession. 

Still  it  is  a  pleasant  and  jubilant  kind  of  roar,  that  of  the  passing 

'iyet  of  souls,  fai*  more  cheerful  than  the  fretful  tide  of  the  City  or 

^te  distracting  hurlybui'ly  of  the  Strand.      Cries  of  street-traders 

■^^KXiiigle  pleasantly  with  the  din,  like  the  voices  of  boatmen  labouring 

■^^t,  the  oar,  or  of  seauieii  LauHug  home  the  anchor;   luid  through  it 

■•JJ  the  dioras  of  twittering  birds  from  the  groves  beyond  makes  it- 

*«lf  heard  distinctly.    Then  the  sun-blinds  flap  like  the  sails  of  i>as8- 

^tog  craft,  and  the  breath  of  hyacinths  and  violets    is  wafted  in, 

^-■weeter  than  the  spiced  Indian  air. 

At  number  thirty-tlxree  Avenue-gardens  the  inmates  are  now  at 
l>Teakfast.     There  is  the  master  of  the  house,  a  grizzled,  thought- 
^fkil-looking  man,  who  is  sitting  in  a  very  easy  chair  by  a  cheei*ful 
l>lazing  fire.     Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  does  not  beheve  in  these  delu- 
^ire  spring  mornings.      The  broad  sheet  of  the  Times  is  spread 
l>efore  him,  a  toast-rack  is  within  reach  of  his  plate,  and  a  quiet 
attentive  man-servant,  somcwLat  grizzled  like  his  master,  but  younger 
Asoking,  attends  sedulonsly  to  all  Lis  wants.     Between  the  tjrcplace 
^kud  the  window  are  sitting  behind  a  hissing  tea-urn  two  girls,  the 
Xftieces  of  Mr.  Wilford,  who  occupy  the  place  of  daughters  in  the 
lioasehold  of  the  childless  bachelor.       The  elder,  whose  name  iS] 
-Audrey,  is  tall  and  fair,  with  light  brown  hair  twisted  round  a  shapely 
laead.     The  younger,  whom  they  call  Hester,  ia  petite  and  dark,  with 
sparkling  merry  eyes,  graceful  too   and  htho  as   a  young  fawn, 
^Basier  hAs  thrown  her  arm  round  her  sister's  neck,  and  is  reading 
over  her  shoulder  a  letter  which  the  other  holds  in  her  hand.     Au- 
drey has  received  a  goodly  crop  of  letters  this  morning — the  table 
xs  strewed  with  them,  and  with  other  more  soUd  tokens  of  remeni- 
loe  :     little  packets  carefully  folded  in  silver  paper;    a  jewel- 
half  open,  revealing  the  soft  shimmer  of  a  pearl  necklace.     In 
fiict,  it  is  Miss  Wilford's  birthday ;  she  is  just  twenty-one,  and 
^Although  this  epoch  has  not  the  same  importance  on  the  female  side 
the  masculine  coming  of  age,  nevertheless,  as  Audrey  is  handsome 
;d  an  heiress,  she  Ends  plenty  of  friends  to  do  her  reverence,  and 
place  before  her  their  offerings. 

'  Yes,*  said  the  younger,  after  awhile,  '  yon  have  a  nice  lot  of 
pretty  things  and  good  wishes,  but  among  them  all  I  don't  see  any 
fram  VVcstley,  and  he  always  has  remembered  your  birthday,  Au- 
drey.' 

Arthur  Wilford  looked  up  sharply  from  under  his  shaggy  eye 
brows. 

'  I  am  glad  the  young  man  has  had  the  good  taste  not  to  write 
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or  send  anything,'  he  said ;  '  he  must  bc^  now  that  yon  are  no  longer 
boys  and  girls  together,  and  all  that  must  cease/ 

'  Still,*  persisted  Hester,  *  I  think  he  ought  to  have  taken  some 
notioe  of  the  day.  Remember  he  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he 
really  ought  to  be  courteous  to  the  younger  branches.' 

'  Head  of  the  family,  indeed/  muttered  uncle  Arthur,  •  a  pretty 
head,  indeed,  a  caput  mortuum.* 

Here  Audrey  raised  her  head  for  the  first  time  since  the  conver- 
^tion  began,  and  meeting  her  imcle's  look  firmly,  but  with  a  rising 
blosh: 

'  You  have  heard  no  harm  of  Westley,  have  you,  uncle?*  she 
asked. 

*  Little  good — little  good,*  said  Arthur  Wilford,  shaking  his 
head.  '  He  is  going  on  in  the  same  reckless  way  as  his  father,  and 
he  has  not  my  brother's  cunning  to  keep  him  oat  of  the  mire.  He 
comes  in  for  an  incumbered  property,  and  instead  of  paying  every- 
thing off,  and  putting  things  out  to  nurse,  he  carries  on,  reckless 
of  everything/ 

*  But  can  you  hlarae  a  son  for  following  his  father's  example  ?* 
'When  it*a  puch  an  example  as  Squire  Wilford  set  him.      Snp- 

pose  his  father  had  been  hung^  Audrey,  would  you  have  the  son  go 
to  the  gallows  also,  out  of  filial  respect  ?  There  was  never  any  lore 
lost  between  my  brother  and  me ;  in  fact,  we  hated  one  another 
most  fraternally ;  hut  for  all  that  I'd  have  held  out  a  hand  to  the 
young  fellow — but  pooh  !  if  I  otFer  him  a  hit  of  good  advice,  up  goea^ 
his  head  into  the  air/ 

*  Yes,  he  is  very  hot-tempered/  admitted  Audrey  in  a  moumftLI^ 
tone. 

*  Just  hke  his  father,  he  would  never  take  advice ;   and  then  t.-o 
put  the  tad  into  the  Guards — a  plain  country  squire's  son  in  tt»«      t 
Guards.     Blatant  folly/  M 

*  He  talks  of  exchanging  into  a  less  expensive  regiment,  I  thinfe  » 
said  Audrey. 

*  Tut !  he  should  have  done  that  lonj:  &S0,     Well,  we'll  sav    "* 
more  on  an  ungrateftd   subject,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  closing  * 
discussion  with  an  authoritative  shalte  of  the  head  from  which  th^^ 
was  no  appeal. 

Audiey  swept  together  her  letters  and  her  presents  with  a  si^' 
The  day  had  ceased  to  he  bright  for  her  somehow,  and  she  had    ^^^ 
longer  any  pleasure  in  what  it  liad  brought  her.     Breakfast  ovi^^    ' 
she  went  down  to  her  daily  cmpIojTnent,  not  very  arduous,  of  addi^^^^ 
up  the  housekeeper's  book,  and  arranging  with  that  very  efficie--^^ 
functionary  the  programme  of  the  day's  dinner.     This  done,  s^^ 
made  her  way  to  the  library,  and  ensconced  herself  in  her  favouri  '"^^ 
nook — a  comfortable  old-fashioned  sofa  iu  a  recess — where  she  tri^^^ 
to  lose  sight  of  herself  in  the  pages  of  a  book.     She  had  not  be^^ 
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there  long  when  she  h<>ard  the  aBsiduoos  man-scrvont,  Parker^  throw 
open  the  door,  sajing,  *  Master  will  see  you  in  the  library,  sir/  and 
then  close  it  upon  the  visitor. 

This  was  a  tail  handsome-looking  man  of  five-orsix-and-twenty, 
with  a  long  tawny  moustache,  and  hair  a  little  darker  in  hue.  As 
soon  as  Parker  had  shut  the  door,  his  face,  which  had  worn  the  non- 
chalant expression  characteristic  of  the  young  77iilitairej  suddenly 
changed  and  darkened.  He  threw  himself  into  a  library-chair,  leant 
luB  head  upon  his  arm,  and  groaned  heavily.  Audrey  rose,  letting 
fall  her  book,  aud  Wcstley  Wilford — for  he  it  was — hastily  resumed 

J  las  stang  froid  and  came  to  meet  her. 
I      '  What  ia  the  matter.  Westley  ?'  she  said,  offering  her  hand. 
^Havc  yon  any  bad  news  T 
1      '  News  ?     No,'  he  said  ;   *  nothing.     Why  ?* 
'  You  looked  so  ill  as  yon  came  in  a  moment  ago ;  I  thought 
you  were  in  some  trouble.' 
I      '  Well,  you  are  right,'  said  Westley  ;  '  I  am  in  no  end  of  tron- 
Ue.     But  why  should  I  bore  you  with  my  misfortunes  T 
I      *  You  will  not  bore  me ;  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  yon — I 
lon't  see  how.  but  the  mouse  helped  the  lion,  you  know.* 
'I'm  past  helping,'  said  Wilford  sailly.      *  I  have  come   to   a 
regular  smash.    And  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to  see  my  way,  too. 
I  had  put  my  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who's  no  end  clever  at 
managing  these  things ;   and  then  I  have  got  a  rattling  good  three- 
;Mr*old,  who's  in  the  Derby,  and  who's  safe  to  pull  off  some  good 
stakes  this  3'ear.' 

•  That  is  Astyonax,  I  suppose,'  said  Audrey. 

•  Ah  \  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?     Who  told  yon  about 
tyonax  ?' 

'I  s&w  it  in  the  newspapers.     One  lakes  such  an  interest  in 
g  about  anybody  one  knows.' 

•  I  diiln't  think  your  tastes  ran  that  way,  Audrey,'  said  Wilford, 
Well,  do  you  see  the  mess  I'm  in  '?  Tliose  rascally  bankers  at 
ordham,  who  had  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  place,  have  foreclosed 

all  of  a  sudden  and  taken  possession,  so  that  I  can't  draw  a  penny.' 
^^      *  That  is  dreadful.     And  what  follows  ?' 

^V  'Why  everybody  is  down  upon  me  in  a  heap.  Wilfordhurst 
I  will  bo  for  sale  shortly,  and  I  want  uncle  Aithur  to  buy  it.  You 
I       Qiost  urge  him  to  do  it.' 

L  *  Wilfordhiu-st  for  sale  !'  repeated  Audrey  in  dismay.    '  0,  West- 

^■Jey*  bow  does  it  happen  ?* 

^H  '  0,  I  hardl}'  know ;  everything  has  melted  away  like  a  snow- 
^^kreath.  Bat  get  uncle  Arthur  to  buy  it,  Audrey.  There  are  old  scr- 
^Buita,  old  tenants,  who  would  be  altogether  knocked  out  of  time  if  a 
^Bbew  speculative  owner  came  to  the  property.     And  then  the  family 

i&flaeD<>e  and  so  on ;  he  ought  to  buy  it  and  keep  these  things  up.' 
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*  But  what  will  you  have  when  Wilfordhurst  is  sold  ?' 

*  A  good  deal  less  than  nothing,  I  fancy,'  said  Westley,  knitting 
his  brows. 

'  Indeed  I     I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  said  Audrey  sadly. 

*  I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  be  sorry.  I  can  see  now  what 
I  hare  lost  and  for  what  I  have  lost  it.  And  yet  pity  me  a  little, 
Audrey,  and  don't  believe  everything  you  hear  said  against  mc-' 

*  I  do  pity  you,'  said  Audrey,  '  and  T  will  never  believe  that  yon 
have  done  anything  really  wrong.  But,  Westley,  before  uncle 
comes,  do  you  want  money  now  ?  I  have  fifty  pounds  that  nncU 
gave  me  as  a  birthday  present.  I  don't  want  it;  take  it  jurt  for 
preaent  needs/ 

*My  dear  child,'  cried  Westley,  'it  was  your  birthday  and  I 
forgot  it !  Well,  adversity  makes  one  forget  everything.  Audrey,  A 
hundred  good  wishes  from  your  good-for-nothing  cousin.  But  I  don't 
want  money ;  I  have  got  plenty  for  the  moment  at  my  bankers' — 
the  pnrchaae-money  of  my  commission,  in  fact,  which  I  Lave  sold.' 

'And  that  is  gone  too,'  said  Audrey;  'your  profession  nad 
everything  !* 

'  It  must  have  gone,  sooner  or  later.     But  I  had  a  reASon  ht 
selling  now.     With  the  money  I  got  for  my  commisaiou  I  may 
deem  a  good  deal.' 

*  How  is  it  possible — ' 

*  That  money  will  enable  me  to  send  my  colt  to  the  post  for  Uie 
Derby,  and  to  back  him — nay,  I  have  backed  him  already  to  win 
me  twenty  thousand  pounds.  There  is  just  that  chauco  on  tlu) 
cards  for  me.' 

*I  shall  pray  that  be  may  win,'  said  Audrey,  *  fervently.  But 
take  my  fifty  pounds  too  for  Astyonax.' 

*  Dear  Audrey,'  cried  Westley,  taking  her  hands  in  his.  *  what 
a  comfort  to  have  a  friend  like  you  in  misfortune.  But  I  won't  take 
your  money,  dear.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Arthur  Wllford 
appeared  on  the  scene,  looking  cold  and  angry. 

'  Ah,  Westley,'  he  said,  '  tliis  ia  nn  unexpected  pleasure.  And, 
Audrey,  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,'  looking  suspiciously  from 
one  to  the  other. 

*  I  have  been  congratulating  Audrey  on  her  birthday, 'said  Westley. 
*Hum!'  said  Arthur  Wilford  grimly.     *I  presume  that  is  not 

the  only  motive  of  yonr  visit  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Westley;  *  I  want  to  see  you  on  businesB/ 

'Very  well.     Audrey,  leave  us,  please.' 

Audrey  left  the  room  in  a  woe-begone  disconsolate  way. 

*  Now,*  said  Arthur  WiKord,  putting  on  his  coldest  gravest  ex- 
prcsfdon,  'take  a  seat,  Westley.     Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 

'  The  fact  is/  said  Westley,  lading  a  c\iwi  c(\i^osv\Ai  \aa  Ts&dn 
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at  the  writing-table,  and  speaking  in  a  hiuricd  embarrassed  way — 
'  the  fad  ie,  that  things  with  mc  havo  got  into  a  Tory  awkward 


Arthur  "Wilford*8  only  reply  was  a  doubtful  congh.     '  He  wants 
borrow  money/  was  his  inward  thought ;    ^  he  sha*n't   hare  a 
y/  the  corresponding  resolve. 

Westley  took  up  a  quill-pen  from  the  table,  and  began  twisting 
it  into  all  manner  of  curves.  He  bit  his  moustache,  frowned, 
fixed  his  eyea  apon  a  particular  spot  of  the  carpet.  Then  he  flung 
away  the  pen,  looked  fixedly  at  his  uncle,  and  said,  with  as  much 
nneonoem  as  he  could  assume  : 

*  Wilfordhurat  is  coming  to  the  liammer  shortly.     I  think  yoa 
^JM^  to  buy  it,  just  to  keep  up  the  family  name.' 

^H   Arthur  Wilford  thrust  his  chair  back,  pushed  his  gold  spectacles 

^^m  his  forehead,  and  looked  at  his  nephew  with  dismay. 

^V    '  What,  already,  Westley  !    Is  it  past  all  cure  ?    Won't  nursing 

^Kd  economy  redeem  it  ?' 

^™     *  Nothing  will  save  it  for  me,*  replied  Westley.     '  Buy  it  for 

f     yourself,  uncle  Arthur.* 

*  And  so,  young  man,  because  you  have  been  an  extravagant 
prodigal,  you  would  have  me  change  my  habits  and  embrace  a  way 
of  life  particularly  distasteful  to  me,  besides  make  a  sacrifice  of  in- 
come.   Have  yon  any  other  suggestions  to  make  ?' 

*  No,'  said  Westley,  with  a  sigh.  *  A  stranger  most  reign  at 
Wilfordhorst ;   that's  all.     It  will  be  a  wrench  for  the  old  people.* 

'  You  might  have  thought  of  the  old  people  before,'  said  Arthur 
Wilford  dryly.    '  Well,  good-day,  Westley,  if  you  are  going.     I  am 

i     troly  sorry  to  hear  all  this.    But  stay  a  moment,'  ho  said,  detaining 
him,  *  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.     I  have  fancied  once  or  twice 

I     that  I  have  noticed  signs  of  an  attachment  warmer  than  justified  by 

|^^0  relationship  between  yon  and  Audrey.* 

^H    '  Afl  far  as  I  am  concerned/  said  Westley,  'only  the  miserable 

^Q68S  I  have  got  into  has  prevented  my  making  known  my  affection 

^r  her.' 

^H   *  Of  conrse  you  clearly  understand  that  all  this  is  at  an  end. 

^^bd  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  slightest  sign  of  its  renewal  would 

j^^OMion  me  to  make  arrangements  that  might  be  very  detrimental 
to  Audrey's  future  prospects.     You  understand.' 

'  Yes,  I  understand  yon.  You  are  right,  I  suppose.  It  would 
be  madness  in  me  to  dispute  your  decision.  I  cannot  help  the  feel- 
ing existing,  but  I  must  keep  it  to  myself.* 

*  Exactly;  and  with  that  view  I  trust  that  you  will  make  no  at- 
■KDpt  to  see  her  again.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  yoor  word  of  honour 
fcthat.' 

'  I  promise  you  to  say  not  a  word  to  Audrey,  unless  I  ahoald  be 
able  to  retrieve  my  position.* 
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*  Very  well ;  I  think  the  compact  a  safe  one.*  ] 
'  One  thing,  though  ;  I  must  write  her  a  line  of  farewell,  of  el 

planation  of  my  seeming  desertion.  That  is  due  to  her  and  me.'i 
'  I  don't  see  that  at  all,'  said  Arthiir ;  *  I  don't  see  the  necessil 
for  any  other  communication  between  you.  But  there  is  the  lot 
cheoD-bell.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  stay,  but  you  know  it  i 
better  not.' 

Westlcy  left  his  uncle's  door,  vowing  in  his  anger  that  ho  wod 
never  enter  the  house  again.  His  uncle  was  in  the  right,  no  donM 
but  for  all  that,  he  was  a  cold-hearted  miserable  fellow.  j 

As  Arthur  Wilford  entered  the  dimng*room  for  luncheon,  Andn^ 
looked  eagerly  up.  She  had  been  hoping  all  the  time  of  the  int«l 
view  thftt  her  uuule  had  been  able  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Westlej 
and  she  liad  felt  that  his  coming  in  to  luncheon  would  be  the  sig 
of  a  favouiable  issue  ;  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  saw  that  no  Westle 
was  coming.  I 

*  Did  I  not  hear  cousin  Westley's  voice  just  nuw  ?*  asked  Uestei 
who  had  no  four  of  any  storm-clonda  on  uncle  Arthur's  brow ;  *  aq 
why  didn't  he  stay  ?*  I 

*  He's  gone  away,'  said  Arthur  Wilford  shortly,  helping  himsj 
to  the  wing  of  a  fowl ;  *  he's  gone  away,  and  I  don't  suppose  i) 
shall  see  any  more  of  hiui.  Girls,  I  request  that,  as  far  as  posBLblS 
you  will  refrain  from  mentioning  his  name  to  me.*  j 

They  made  no  answer  to  this,  either  of  them,  and  Arthm*  Wi 
ford  looked  uneasily  from  one  to  the  other.  Audrey  had  a  ilashe 
defiant- looking  face,  and  Hester  seemed  to  silently  ally  herself  wit 
her  sister.  '  Here  is  a  case/  he  said  to  himself,  *  which  reqaifi 
a  little  judicious  management.  It  would  not  do  to  drive  these  yonB 
women  to  revolt,  or  to  suffer  them,  in  a  false  enthusiasm^  to  mal 
a  hero  of  their  spendthrift  cousin.*  He  said  nothing  more  till  tb 
tray  was  removed  and  Martin  had  taken  his  departure.  Then  h 
drew  his  choir  to  the  fire,  and  beckoning  his  nieces  to  take  tbd 
places  on  each  side  of  him,  he  took  a  hand  of  each  in  his,  and  n 
dressed  them  in  a.  solemn  kindly  way :  I 

*  My  dear  girls,*  he  said,  *  you  are  both  of  you  on  the  threshol 
of  life  only,  aiid  you  don't  know  what  lies  before  you.  Now  you  ai 
both  of  you  passably  good-looking,  and  if  you  don't  quarrel  hopeless! 
with  me,  you  will  both  be  heiresses.  Now,  even  in  the  world  i 
which  you  will  have  to  move — the  world  which  occupies  itself  wit 
being  gay  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  and  that  works  very  hard 
disciplinary  pleasure — even  in  this  bright-looking  world  ihert 
many  traps  and  pitfalls — ' 

*  Vide  John  Bunyan,'  said  Hester  saucily. 
'  Well,  you  may  do  worse  than  take  a  little  advice  fr*om  him ; 

Ftn  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon.    I  am  of  the  world,  worldly, 
/  don  *t  go  beyond  my  metier.    BmI  ^WV  1  ^tasA.  \w  \selyc««& 
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life  is  not  f^ry-kud,  abouuding  with  heroes  and  princes 
as  girls  think  soraetiuies.' 
Indeed,'  snid  Audrey,   'girls  are  not  so  foolish  as  yon  think 
,  nnde  Arthur.' 

I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  girls  in  general,*  re- 
Arthnr  Wilford  ;  *  but  as  for  you,  my  dear  Audrey,  I  am  afraid 
carry  too  much  a  ttte  monteeJ' 

Audrey  did  indeed  carry  her  head  very  high  as  he  said  this,  her 
throat  proudly  curved  and  her  chin  resting  lightly  on  her  hand. 
'I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  me,  uncle  Arthur.* 
'  My  dear,  I  like  you  ilII  the  better  that  you  have  sensibilities 
ttflections  warmer  than  the  uverage ;   but  there  is  the  danger  of 
jour  sacrificing  them  on  worthless  objects.    I  have  noticed  in  you  a 
certain  eager  generosity  and  desire  for  self-immolation  which,  believe 
D«J,  Audrey,  are  survivals  from  a  less  artificial  state  of  existence. 
Kow,  I  don't  want  yon  girls  to  thi*ow  yourselves  away.* 

'But  do  you  think,'  asked  Audrey,  *  that  this  is  a  matter  quite 
within  one's  own  control  ?' 

•  It  ought  to  be  ;  but  what  I  want  to  show  you  now  is  what  you 
throw  away  with  yourselves.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  bulk  of 
fortmie,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  divided  between  you  in  my  will. 

not  be  paupers,  my  dear  children  ;  you  will  be  worth  about 
tiiousand  pounds  n-piece.* 
'0  uncle,*  said  Hester,  '  what  a  lot  of  money!    Why,  I  shall 
pect  a  viscount  at  the  very  least.' 
Now.*  went  on  uncle  Arthur,  frowning,  '  this  I  have  left  to  you 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  except  as  to  its  proper  settlement 
upou  yon  ;  but  I  might  be  led  to  put  restrictions  on  it.    If  I  saw  any 
<Ui)ger  that,  after  my  death,  my  money  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
>  fipendthrift  or  gamester,  then  I  might  alter  entirely  the  tenor  of 
lliose  provisions.     Do  you  see?* 

*  ily  viscount,'  said  Hester,  'shall  he  a  harmless  domestic  being, 
*ith  proclivities  rather  to  Exeter  Hall  than  Tattersall's.' 

I  'Hold  your  tongue,  saucelwx/  said  uncle  Arthur.     'Audrey, 

h^yon  seo  my  intentions  clearly?' 

^H   Audrey  was  looking  intently  into  the  fire,  with  a  perplexed  frown 
^^Vm  her  face. 

^"    *  I  don't  tliink  it  is  just,'  she  said,  '  to  give  us  everything;  you 
W  «  nephew.* 

'  Whom  I  distrust  and  dislilte  above  everything.     There  you 

Ej'W  me  to  speak  plainly.    Promise  me,  girls,  both  of  you  solemnly, 
P^tyon  will  never  marry  a  Wilford.    If  you  don't,  I'll  leave  all  my 
loney  to  ulmshouEies  and  hospitals.' 
I    *I  promise,  uncle,'  said  Hester  gladly;   *  I  don't  like  the  Wil- 
Wb,  they  are  ho  cross  and  overbearing.' 
»    '  Yes,  I  will  j)romise  too,  *  said  Audrey,  after  a  mouxciTiV  %  V\\ci\3.^\.\ 
TsxMo  SMBittt,  Vol.  Xil.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  <^ 
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'  that  is,  'without  yonr  consent.    I  owe  eveiything  to  yon,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey  your  wishes/ 

'  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Audrey,  you  have  made  your  old  ande 
happy.  Now,  if  anything  happens — life  is  uncertain,  and  in  my 
case  I  fancy  especially  so — ' 

'  O  uncle  !'  said  Audrey,  putting  her  arm  about  his  nebk  ;  '  yon 
don't  feel  ill ;  you  are  loolang  so  much  better.* 

'  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  have  had  warnings.  Well,  anyhow  my  dosing' 
years  or  days  will  be  happy  if  I  can  be  satisfied  that  you  girls  aia 
in  the  right  way.' 

Chapteb  IV. 

AN  UK8BA£0NABLE  ATTACHHEKT. 

When  Westley  left  his  uncle's  house  in  Avenue-gardens  he 
hailed  a  passing  hansom,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  driven  to  Bock- 
court,  Westminster.  He  was  put  down  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  a  secluded  nook,  an  eddy  from  the  tide  of  traffic  that  rashes 
incessantly  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  Messrs.  Crozier*9 
eetabhshment. 

Bock-court  is  a  tiny  square  approached  &om  the  thorongbfiuo 
by  a  narrow  passage,  without  any  other  apparent  outlet.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  respectable  mansions  of  dingy  brick,  now  devoted  to 
purposes  of  commerce  of  a  calm  and  leisurely  kind.  Whatever 
business  is  carried  on  there,  however,  is  unobtrusive — no  brass  plates 
or  flaring  signs  disturb  the  aristocratic  seclusion  that  reigns  within 
its  precincts.  Here  and  there  through  a  window  one  may  detect 
the  fluttering  of  the  leaf  of  a  ledger,  the  bald  head  of  a  confidential 
clerk,  the  auburn  moustache  of  a  junior ;  but  there  is  no  bustle,  na 
hurry ;  time  marches  softly  here.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of 
traffic,  however,  running  in  and  out  of  Messrs.  Crozier's  establish- 
ment, the  portals  of  which,  standing  boldly  out  into  the  court,  ore 
remarkable  for  a  small  square  window,  which  would  be  like  an  eye 
if  it  were  round,  and  which  commands  the  entrance.  In  this  all 
day  long,  as  in  some  magic  mirror,  are  cast  passing  reflections  of  a 
column  ever  on  the  march.  The  atmosphere  of  Rock-court  is 
suggestive  of  these  military  illustrations,  for  its  habitues  are  repre- 
sentatives of  every  branch  of  the  British  army.  Your  heavy  dragooa 
or  guardsman,  with  his  irreproachable  costume,  his  drooping  mous- 
tache, his  flower  of  price  in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock-coat ;  your 
linesman  from  Aldershot  with  his  air  of  regulation  smartness ;  your 
bluff  artilleryman,  your  bronzed  and  serviceable-looking  engineer, 
are  all  to  be  met  with  about  the  swinging  doors  of  Crozier  and 
Co.'s  establishment. 

Within,  the  aspect  is  of  something  between  a  bank  and  a  Govern- 
jnent  pay-ofSce.     A  dingy  room  on  the  gtound-floor  has  a  counter 
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jmang  iloDg  it  and  other  counters  at  right  angles,  at  which  latter  sit 
the  dorks  of  the  eBtablishment.  It  lacks  some  features  of  a  bank, 
ftr  one  misses  the  rattle  of  gold,  the  bang  of  scales  upon  mahogany 
coonters,  the  grating  of  copper  scoops — sounds  that  characterise  the 
bink.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  absence  of  the  form  and 
fiigiditj  that  distingaish  the  public  office.  The  clerks  of  Messrs. 
Grozier  appear  to  have  retidned  their  posts  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  their  customers.  Indeed,  it 
leems  to  be  a  serrioe  in  which  it  is  possible  to  grow  gray  and 
portly. 

Westley  walks  to  the  counter — where  a  heavy  dragoon  is  employed 
in  Btoffing  crisp  Bank-of-England  notes  into  his  waistcoat-pockets,  at 
the  risk  of  disaixanging  the  fit  of  that  walking-coat,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  tailor's  art — and  writes  a  little  note,  which  he  hands  to  the  clerk : 
'His  the  purchase-money  of  my  commission  been  paid  in  yet? 
W.W.' 

The  clerk  looks  up — recognises  Mr.  "Wilford  with  a  friendly 
smile.  *  I  think  it's  ail  right,  Captain  Wilford ;  but  will  you  step  in 
ud  see  Mr.  Blanco  ?* 

Westley  has  already  had  sundry  interriews  with  Mr.  Blanco, 
cMefly  with  reference  to  overdrafts  upon  his  account,  which  Messrs. 
Crorier  are  very  happy  to  honour  '  within  limits ;'  and  he  knows  his 
v&jiiito  the  private-room  where  Mr.  Blanco,  bald  and  bland,  is 
»ttmg  at  a  shabby  mahogany  desk  reading  the  newspaper, 

'  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Wilford  ?*  he  cries.  *  I  have  jnst 
Wn  reading  the  sporting  intelligence.  I  see  your  horse  stands 
pretty  well  for  an  outsider.* 

'  He  is  well,  too,'  said  Wilford  proudly  ;  *  and  if  he's  fit  on  the 
^y  he'll  be  there  or  thereabouts  at  the  finish.' 

'  Ah,  there's  no  certainty  in  the  turf,  is  there.  Captain  Wilford  ?' 

'Expenses  are  certain,  and  nncomnioniy  heavy  too,'  said  Captain 
Gilford ;  *  and  that  brings  me  to  the  point.  Have  you  had  my 
JDoney  paid  in  yet  ?' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  think  so,'  said  INfr.  Blanco ;  *  but  excuse  me  for  a 
iDoment,  I  must  just  see  the  ledger-clerk.' 

Westley  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Mr.  Blanco  passed  out  smiling 
cheerfully.  The  immediate  future  was  provided  for.  With  the  two 
*liousand  pounds  he  was  about  to  draw  he  could  pay  his  trainer's 
^  and  have  enough  to  meet  his  losses  if  he  did  lose-  Then,  what- 
ever might  happen,  his  honour,  as  he  considered  it,  would  be  safe. 
■The  cent  per  cent  men  might  fight  for  the  pickings  of  his  bones 
*fter  that.  But  he  had  hope  too— hope  of  a  brilliant  success — a 
hope  that  had  rendered  his  life  for  the  few  past  months  just  endur- 
able. 

Mr,  Blanco  reappeared,  looking  rather  grave.  *Yc8,'  he  *fti\l, 
Captain  WUford,  the  moacy  is  all  right;  andl&n&  XVuA.,  «b\\«^T 
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dedacting  onr  charges,  tbe  balance  in  your  faToor  is  twenty^  two 
fifty.' 

'Well,  I  fihonld  like  to  draw  two  thoasand/  said  Wilford,  'and. 
leave  the  two  fifty.* 

'  Dear  me/  said  Blanco,  '  nnfortnnately — ' 

'  0,  not  if  it  inconyeniences  yon,'  said  Westley.  '  You've  been. 
so  obliging  to  me  that  I  wouldn't  think  of — * 

'  0,  it  isn't  that,*  said  Mr.  Blanco,  half  smiling ;  '  bat  tbe  faeb 
is — ahem ! — there  is  a  stop,  an  attachment,  lodged  with  as  this 
morning.' 

'  An  attachment !'  repeated  Westley  vacantly,  '  what  sort  of  an 
attachment  ?' 

'  A  legal  process,  in  fact,  forbidding  as  to  part  with  any  of  the 
funds  in  our  hands  till  certain  demands  have  been  satisfied.' 

Wilford  rose  fi-om  his  chair  half  stupefied,  and  stood  by  the  fire- 
place  alternately  examining  the  almanac  and  reading  over  an  old 
ukase  from  the  War-office  on  the  subject  of  half-pay  retirement. 

'  Then  you  mean  to  say,*  he  said,  having  schooled  his  face  into 
composnre,  '  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  draw  against  my  balance — ' 

'  0,  we  couldn't  honour  any  more  cheques  till  the  stop  has  been 
removed.  You  must  see  the  lawyers  of  these  people.  Captain  WU- 
ford,  and  get  the  matter  arranged.  I'll  give  you  the  address  of  the 
firm — they  do  a  good  deal  in  that  sort  of  way — very  keen  people, 
sir,  veiy.' 

Westley  mechanically  took  up  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  Mr. 
Blanco  had  scribbled  an  address,  and  left  the  office.  The  clerks 
watched  him  out  with  a  mild  kind  of  pity.  They  were  used  to  the 
sight  of  these  gallant  captains  taking  their  leave  of  the  establish- 
ment with  bold  determined  faces,  but  complexions  of  ashen  gray. 
Still  they  were  a  little  sorry  for  Captain  Wilford,  who  had  always 
been  a  popular  customer. 

He  fiung  himself  into  his  cab  and  bade  the  man  drive  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Petworth,  No.  704  Victoria-street, 


Chapter  V. 

THE  LAST  PLUBRY. 

On  his  return  from  Fordham,  Mr.  Petworth  found  that  he  had 
too  much  business  on  hand  to  be  able  to  run  down  to  his  country 
seat — Puffin  Abbey — which  was  a  good  three-hours'  railway  joamey. 
He  slept  that  night  at  his  chambers  in  Victoria-street,  where  he 
had  a  bedroom  behind  his  office,  and  thus  found  himself  next  morn- 
ing on  the  scene  of  action  fresh  and  full  of  work.  Petworth's 
chambers  have  a  northern  aspect,  are  lofty  and  roomy,  and  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  chilly  and  sombre.    There  are  very  few  of  the 
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My  ganushmgs  of  a  lawyer's  office  about  Mr.  Petwortli's  room. 

writing-table  is  entirely  clear  of  papers  or  parchuieuta ;   there 

bo  law-books  to  be  seen ;  the  only  thing  characteriBtic  of  the 

ession  is  a  large  sheet-almanack  in  a  black  frame  over  tbe  fire- 

e, — it  is  called  the  Solioitora*  Almanac,  and  contains  ample 

rmation  as  to  terms,  circait3»  judges,  chancellors,  and  such 
like. 

Mr.  Petworth,  seated  at  his  writing-table  with  his  notebook, 
dJuy,  and  parchment-bound  bank-passbook  before  him,  is  making 
ceiUin  memoranda  and  calculations.  As  you  see  him  now,  without 
his  hat,  you  find  that  there  is  something  remarkable  about  his  phy- 
siognomy.    His  head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  his  rounded  roomy 

ead  gives  promise  of  a  keen  aud  rigorous  intellect,  whilst  the 

ewhat  heavy  muzzle  aud  the  compressed  mouth  seem  equally 
to  ftssert  that  any  resolution^  conceived  by  the  brain  will  not  ho 
Ihwarteil  by  weakness  of  will  or  benevolent  infirmity  of  purpose. 

Petworth's  calculations  do  not  occupy  him  for  any  long  period ; 
ke  soon  rises  and  makes  his  way  to  the  fire,  at  which  he  warms 
kis  hands,  rubbing  them  briskly  together.  There  is  a  knock  at  the 
"low;  the  clerk  enters. 

'Mr.  Ludwick,  sir,'  he  annomioes  briefly.  Petworth  direiU 
Inoito  be  shown  in  ;  salutes  him  giaciously,  giving  him  two  fingti^rs 
d  his  hand  to  shake. 

m    '  Got  everything  in  good  train,  Ludwick,  eh  ?' 
I    *  Everything  ;   we  shall  seize  this  afternoon/ 
I   *  The  whole  shop,  of  course  ?' 
'    *  All  but  the  horses  at  the  trainer's.* 

•  Ah  !  why  not  those  T 
K    'The  trainer  has  a  heavy  lien  upon  them.* 
I    'Ah,  of  course;  you're  right,  Ludwick;  leave  me  to  deal  with 
pt.    Now,  as  to  the  conunissiou ;    how  are  we  to  get  hold  uf 
•at?' 

'  He*B  sold  it,*  said  Ludwick  shortly. 

'  The  deuce  he  has  !'  cried  Petworth  ;  *  what,  already?  Hang 
A  he's  been  too  sharp  for  us.' 

k  'Hot  for  me,*  replied  Ludwick.  'I got  a  hint  from  a  friend  at 
^  Horse  Guards,  and  yesterday  I  procured  an  attachment  from 
^«  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  lodged  it  at  Crozier's.' 

'  Capital.     Ludwick,  you're  worth  your  weight  in  gold.     But, 
f^wick,  my  name  hasn't  appeared?' 
I   '  Nut  at  all.     Smith  is  the  nominal  plaintiff.' 

'My  dear   friend,'  said  Petworth.  'you  think  of  everything. 
''tU,  IB  there  anything  more  to  be  said  T 
■   Thtt  tacitom  Ludwick  shook  his  head. 

'  Then  good-morning,  my  dear  fellow,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
Promptitude  ;  the  other  door,  LudwicU,  please.' 
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Peiworth  nevor  allowed  any  of  bis  viaitora  to  go  oat  the  iff 
they  came.  They  were  always  admitted  through  the  clerks*  offilt 
and  dismissed  by  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  which  U 
ont  close  by  the  main  entrance  to  the  buildings.  Thus  the  pnrti^ 
client  came  immediately  into  contact  with  a  current  of  cold  air  &■ 
the  ontside,  and  any  warmth  of  feeling  that  had  been  caused  by  l| 
late  interview  was  partially  relieved  ;  also  he  was  prevented  fin) 
exchanging  warning  words  with  incoming  clients.  I 

Petworth  had  hardly  seated  himself  once  more  when  he  hedl 
the  mnrmur  of  voices  in  the  outer  office,  and  rang  his  bell  im{ii 
tieutly. 

'  AMio  have  you  got  there,  Jobling?*  he  cried,  as  the  cleric 
peared  in  the  doorway. 

*  Only  Mr3.  Brown,  sir,'  aaid  Jobling,  in  a  half- whisper.  *  Yi 
yon*re  quite  at  liberty.' 

'  Let  her  come  in,*  said  Petworth  severely. 

A  female  entered,  a  genteel-looking  person,  tall,  and  of  a 
figare.     She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  thick  veil,  which  ai 
threw  up  as  she  entered,  showing  a  face  that  had  once  been  pre 
but  that  was  now  faded  and  worn. 

Petworth  looked  uj>  in  a  thoiigblful  kind  of  way,  held  ont 
iiaud  to  enjoin  silence,  and  then  went  on  for  a  few  moments  vri 
ilia  calculations.     Mrs.  Brown  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  heavy  si 

'  Well,  what  now?'  said  Petworth  at  last,  raising  his  eyes 
his  desk,      *  What  brings  you  here?' 

*  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Robert,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  de 
eating  voice  ;  *  but  you  know  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  and  J 
never  answered  my  letter,  Robert.' 

'  You  wanted  a  five-pound  note,  I  think  ?'  said  Petworth. 

'Note,  or  gold,  or  a  cheque,  whichever  might  be  convenient. 

Petworth  chuckled  slightly. 

'  Circulating  medium,  eh  ?     That's  what  everybody  wants.* 

Mrs.  Brown  thought  that  Petwortb's  good  humonr  wasafavonm 
sign,  and  laughed  gently  too.     At  that  Petworth  became  sndd^f 
grave,  and  looked  in  a  drawer  for  a  papcr^  which  he  took  ont 
studied  attentively. 

*  I  see  from  this  that  I've  already  advanced  you  thirty-five  pou] 
on  your  half  year's  annuity.* 

'  Is  it  so  mnoh  as  that*?*  said  Mrs.  Brown  helplessly;  '  I  di 
know.' 

'  No,  yon  didn't  know ;  but  there's  the  fact — your  half  yel 
income  advanced  to  you.     Now,  I  want  the  money  as  much  w  jt 

*  O  Robert,'  faltered  Mrs.  Brown,  '  you're  so  rich.' 
'Pooh,  rich  ;  never  mind  that;  how  long  shonld  I  be  rich, 

yoa  think,  if  I  gave  my  money  away  to  other  people  to 
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Mn.  Brown  sighed,  cast  a  mute  appealing  glance  to  the  ceiling, 
«Xkd  began  to  feel  for  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  Why  don't  yon  try  to  earn  some  money,  Emmy?'  said  Petworth. 
'  7oa*T6  got  a  good  house  and  good  fiomiture ;  Bodley-terrace  is  a 
decent  neighbourhood;  yon  ought  to  make  three  pounds  a  week  oat 
of  the  drawing-room  floor.* 

'  So  I  did,  Robert.  I  let  it  to  Captain  Hawkswell  for  that,  but 
I  never  got  the  money.  Fifteen  weeks  at  three  guineas,  and  five 
poonds  in  money  out  of  pocket.' 

'  More  fool  you,  Emmy ;  and  you  let  his  boxes  go  and  took  his 
bill  at  three  months.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  such  a  gentleman,  Bobert ;  and  eren  now  I 
feel  sure  he'll  pay  in  the  end.' 

Petworth  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  it  were  hopeless  to  say 
Anything  more. 

'  I'm  very  busy,  Emmy,  and  I  can't  let  you  have  the  money ;  so  if 
you've  got  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  good-moming.' 

'  And  is  this  a  brother's  love  ?'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  making  use  of 
Iter  handkerchief. 

At  this  moment,  Jobling  entered  with  a  card  in  his  hand. 

'Mr.  Westley  Wilford  wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  In  half  a  minute,  JobUng,  when  I  ring  the  bell.* 

Petworth  pat  his  hand  up  to  his  face,  and  remained  for  some 
little  time  immersed  in  thought.  When  he  looked  up,  he  saw  Mrs. 
^rcwn,  who  had  half  risen  from  her  chair,  looking  at  him  with  a 
wistful  eager  glauce. 

'  His  son  is  it  ?'  she  asked  eagerly.    '  Is  it  his  son,  Robert  ?' 

*  The  son  of  the  rascally  old  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst,  if  you  like,* 
said  Petworth  savagely.     *  Well,  what  of  that  ?' 

*  He's  not  in  your  hands,  Robert,  is  he '?'  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 
'  Vou're  not  going  to  break  him  up.  0,  deal  fairly  with  him,  Robert ; 
^on*t  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  him !' 

Petworth  laughed  lightly  at  this,  and  rose  to  open  the  outer 
*^*>or,  thus  intimating  to  his  sister  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 
'^^.  Brown  put  down  her  veil,  and  having  gathered  her  skirts  about 
W,  was  moving  hopelessly  away,  when  Petworth  seemed  struck  with 
*  new  idea. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  said,  '  now  I  think  of  it,  your  rooms  are  still 
^^ant.  Well,  perhaps  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  good  lot. 
pome  back  in  an  hour's  time ;  you  can  walk  about  in  the  Abbey 
*f  it  comes  on  to  rain.     You  hear  me  ? — in  an  hour.' 

Mrs.  Brown  whispered  that  she  would  come  back,  and  glided 
^^i,     Petworth  sat  down  and  rang  the  bell. 

Young  Wilford  entered  next  moment,  looking  pale  and  dis- 
Wught. 

'  Ah,  I  was  jost  thinking  of  you,*  said  Petworth,  cordially  motion.- 
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ing  bis  visitor  to  a  chair.     '  Your  affairs  hare  been  worrjiBg  me 
good  deal.' 

'  I  can  sTinpathise  ^vilL  you,  theu/  said  Westley,  with  a  gbaail}^ 
attempt  at  a  smile.  *  I  hare  been  sufi'ering  from  a  worse  attad^ 
than  you.     Well,  is  there  any  fresh  trouble  ?* 

Petworth  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  referred  to  his  note  4 
book. 

'  I've  had  Ludvinck  here  just  now,*  ho  said  at  last,  looking  up. 

*  Ludwick,'  said  Westley,  '  why  that  is  the  rascal  who  ha., 
stopped  my  banking  acconnt  !* 

'  Ah,*  said  Petworth,  'is  that  so?  just  like  him,  indeed;  bt 
how  did  it  happen  ?* 

Westlcy  explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  so  ma< 
moneytohiscreditwithCrozierandCo.jandhowithad  been  attach* 
Petworth  listened  with  symputhetic  surprise.  •  Ah,*  he  said,  whes 
he  had  heard  the  whole  story,  '  the  moral  of  that,  my  young  fnenc=: 
is,  put  full  coufiJence  in  your  advisers.  Now,  if  you  had  eutm8t^= 
me  with  thut  affair,  Td  have  had  the  money  posted  where  nobo«^^ 
could  touch  it.  It's  very  awkward,  of  conrse;  so  much  ready  mon^= 
would  have  been  very  useful.' 

'It^s  ruin  to  me,'  said  Westley.    'How  can  I  start  Astjonax 
I  have  no  money  ?' 

'How  indeed!  it^s  impossible.* 

*  And  then,'  said  Westley,  '  all  the  friends  who've  trusted  to 
acocMnts  of  the  horse,  and  who've  backed  him  on  my  adWce — ' 

*  All  in  the  hole  !*  said  Petworth,  spreading  out  his  hands. 

*  And  what  will  people  say  of  me  ? — that  I  never  meant  to  run 
horse  ;  that  I'm  a  swindler!' 

*  People  will  bo  uncharitable  enough  to  say  that,  porhapSj* 
plied  Petworth  dryly. 

'  0,  it's  nnendurable  !'  said  Westley.      *  I  thought  that  I  shooll^ 
save  my  honour  at  least.'    He  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table,  cover^S 
his  face  with  his  hands,  whilst  a  strong  spasm  of  emotion  shook 
frame. 

*  Come,  come,*  said  Petworth  consolingly,  'we  must  save  soi 
thing  more  than  that  out  of  the  fire.    But  we  must  go  to  work  ju( 
cionsly.* 

'  Can  yon  help  me  at  this  pinch  ?'  said  Wllford,  looking  up. 
know  youVc  made  large  advances.' 

Petworth  screwed  up  his  face  into  an  expression  of  sorrowl 
denial. 

'At  this  moment  I  can  do  nothing.     I  told  yon,  I  think,  tl 
Ludwick  was  here  just  now.     Well,  you  know,  he  represents  oth* 
creditors,  and  he  is  ver^*  determined.     I  have  done  all  I  could ; 
almost  went  on  my  knees  to  him  to  gain  further  time.     I  oifera 
him  undertakings — anything.     But  no.     He  would  have  bis  bon( 
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*  And  that  means — ' 

*  That  the  sheriflTs  officers  will  be  at  Wilfordhurst  to-morrow.' 
'  0,  that  is  frightful !'  said  Westley,  groaning. 

*  Of  course  they'll  seize  the  horses  next  ?* 
"Ay/  said  Wilford  vacantly,  *  of  course.' 
'  And  next  they'll  make  you  a  bankrupt.* 
'  Can  they  bring  me  to  that  disgrace  T 

'  There's  no  help  for  it,  that  I  can  see/ 

*  Still,  all  that  I  could  face/  said  Wilford,  rising  from  his  scat ; 
*  but  that  I  should  be  branded  as  a  defaulter  against  the  laws  of 
bouonr — no,  that  I  can't  endure.' 

*  How  much  do  you  stand  to  lose  on  Astyonax  ?' 

'  I  have  backed  him  for  a  thousand — at  twenties  to  one  on  an 
average/ 

'  Ah,  what  a  nice  tiling  to  pull  off!  You  stand  to  win  twenty 
thousand/  said  Petworth,  straightening  one  of  his  eyelashes  that  had 
got  away.  '  A  splendid  haul !  Such  a  pity  yon  can't  stave  things 
oflf  a  litUe/ 

*  Can't  you  suggest  anything,  Petworth  ?'  asked  Westley  in  de- 
spair. 

*  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it  is,  that  you  should  hand  over 
tHo  horses  to  me.  You  shall  give  me  a  bill  of  sale  of  them,  and 
I*il  seize  them  and  hold  them  for  you.' 

*  Ah,  if  you  would  do  that !  but  then  the  bets.  I  shall  be  called 
ipOD  to  stake,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  it's  known  that  I  am  done  up. 

id  at  ail  events  I  ought  not  to  stand  to  lose  what  I  cuu't  pay.' 
Well,  look  here,  Wilford.    I'll  tukeyour  book  if  you  like.    I'll 
^*ite  the  bets  and  the  horses,  and  yon  shall  have  a  cheque  for  a  hun- 
^*ed,  just  to  carry  you  along.' 

Westley  leant  his  chin  upon  his  hand  and  looked  gloomily  towards 
le  Ught.  He  was  selling  his  last  chance  for  a  mere  tritle.  And  yet, 
'hat  better  could  he  do  ?  He  was  almost  without  money,  had  only 
^  few  pieces  of  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  a  now  useless  cheque- 
book, 

*  I  wouldn't  make  this  offer,'  said  Petworth  placidly, '  for  indeed 
*-  don't  care  about  increasing  my  responsibilities,  but  in  truth  I  want 
*0  ease  your  mind.  K  you  have  a  turn  of  luck,  you  shall  have  your 
horses  back  again.' 

Young  Wilford  grasped  at  this  idea,  which  offered  a  slender 
^cafiblding  of  hope  on  which  to  build. 

'  Yes,  I'll  take  your  offer/  he  said  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Jobling  was  summoned  to  prepare  the  necessary  documents, 
whilst  Wilford  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  If  I  were  you/  said  Petworth,  looking  up  from  his  desk,  'I 
lihould  moke  myself  scarce  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  all  this  is  going 
on.     Keep  out  of  the  way  of  being  served  with  all  the  writs  and  so 
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on  that 
them?' 

*  Would  you  go  abroad  ?' 
'  No/  said  Petworth,  '  decidedly  not.     That  has  an  onpleasaa^ 

look.     But  avoid  your  places  of  customary  resort.     Take  quiet  lodg 

ings  Goniewhcro  in  town,  eh  ?     Amuse  yourself  with  a  course  ol^H 
reading  aud  tuke  your  exercise  at  night,  and  on  Sundays  we  sh 
he  always  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Abbey  —  Saturday  to  Monday, 
pobtely. 

'You  think  that's  prudent?* 

'  Decidedly  I  do.     Keep  yourself  en  rapport  with  us  here 
that  we  can  act  for  you  in  any  emergency,  aud  rely  upon  me  to  kee 
a  watchful  eye  on  your  interests.* 

*  If  I  knew  of  such  a  place,*'  said  Westley  wearily ;   *  bat  real! 
I  am  a  child  at  such  researches.' 

'  I  tlunk  I  have  a  place  in  my  eye  that  will  suit  you  e 
Singularly  enough,  a  kind  of  dependent  of  mine  called  here  to 
ask  if  I  could  recommend  her  a  lodger.  I  can  vouch  for  her  honest 
and  the  house  is,  I  know,  scrupuloualy  clean,  and  you  would  be  tb^csg 
only  lodger.'  ^ 

'  Then  that  would  suit  me  exactly,'  said  Wilford.     *  I  want  mii        t  f 
and  Holitude  to  think  over  all  these  things.     Give  me  the 
and  1*11  go  there.' 

*  All  right ;  then  Jobling  can  go  and  fetch  your  things,  if  you 
give  him  a  note  to  the  porter  of  your  hotel ;  and  he  shall  Bee 
everything  is  comfortable  for  you.' 

Wilford  took  the  address  and  went  away  despondently. 

*  Well,  Emmy,'  said  Petworth  cheerfully,  when   Mrs.  Bro' 
made  her  appearance  once  more,  '  I've  found  you  a  lodger,  and  I'^^e 
only  got  to  instruct  you  on  two  points ;   first,  that  you  don't  let        a 
word  escape  about  your  relationship  to  me,  or  that  you  were  ey  ^r 
connected  with  Wilfordhurst.     1  can  trust  you  so  far  for  your  o^fc^Ti 
sake,  eh  ?* 

Mrs.  Brown  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

'  Next,  that  you'll  keep  a  carefd  look-out  on  his  outgoingd  amad 
incomings  ;  take  note  if  anyone  comes  to  see  him,  and  report  ete^^- 
thing  to  me.  I  don't  expect  people  to  work  for  nothing,  and  ■*<* 
here's  the  five-pound  note  you  want  so  much,  aud  it  only  rests  vf-a- »^ 
yourself  to  earn  another.' 

After  that  Mi*s.  Brown  went  away,  subdued  but  rejoidng. 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  BEGINNING  WELL 


Thk  beginning  ia  the  end.  A  startling  paradox  at  first  sight,  con- 
tjuniug,  howeTcr,  as  al]  paradoxes  do,  the  leavon  of  truth.  Be  the 
^*  of  all  things  continuum  or  discontinuuiUf  we  know  one  fact  cou- 

fining  that  essential  and  pervading  power  which  governs  all  our 

We — it  is  good. 

*  The  Bolfl  sun  on  the  worldlcss  eca.' 

Harmony  and  order  are  natural  laws,  the  cffoot  of  harmonious 
•od  immutable  causes  ;  and  the  closer  a  man  walks  with  these  mys- 
•^tioas  guides,  the  better  man  he  is. 

As  I  sit  here  thinking,  the  golden  line, 

*  Truth  IB  b«ftuty,  be&uty  (ruth/ 

''■^<3tir8  to  my  memory,  and,  alas,  there  rises  with  it  a  sad,   sad 

^"*^ion  uf  a  simple  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Romcp 

■?**  which  is  engraved,  *  Hero  lies  one  whoso  name  ia  writ  in  water!' 

^*^ely  not,  frieud  Keats.    Say  rather  in  tears,  for  who  among  us  will 

^"v-er  cease  to  deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  the  author  ot Endymwn  ? 

Now,  to  beginners,  the  declaration  I  have  just  quoted  is  the  most 

laableofall  legacies.    In  it  lies  the  seed  of  every  great  endeavour. 

Believe  this,  make  it  your  test,  print  it  between  the  frontala  of 

^or  eyes,  and  we  shall  have  no  more  spurious  rotten  work  in  this 

orld.   Away  will  fly  our  hustings'  morality  and  our  formalistic  reli- 

ion,  our  subscription-list  charity  and  our  Bnimmagem  art. 

We  are  always  beginning  after  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion.     Bound 
^^oes  oar  world ;   and  we,  the  little  scraps  of  ])articoloured  glass, 
"tumble  into  strange  patterns,  only  to  tumble  out  into  still  stranger; 
•jut  it  is  not  of  this  ijidefinite  sort  of  beginning  I  now  treat. 

After  all,  other  people's  woes  and  joys  signify  very  little  to  our 

^Jidividual  selves.    1  know  this  sounds  abominably  selfish  and  odious; 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  truth.    We  are  too  busy  about  living  to  have 

time   for  sympathetic   dissipation.     What   does  your   hardworking 

ImainesB  man  say  when  he  hears  that  one  of  his  friends  has  plunged 

down  into  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten  ? 

•  Smith  dead,  did  you  say  ?  Give  me  the  paper.  Ah,  so  he  is, 
poor  old  fellow  !  I  always  thought  his  chest  was  weak.  We  must 
we  what  we  can  do  for  his  wife  and  children.' 

Ko  lamenting,  no  weeping,  only  a  wish  to  servo  the  desolato 
Bonla  left  behind ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be. 

This  world  is  emphatically  the  world  of  work.  He  who  will  not 
labour  neither  let  him  eat.     Does  not  every  honest  man  regard 
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hearty  genaine  toil  as  the  proudest  heritage  of  homanity  ?  What  is 
the  diflference  between  our  intelligence  and  that  of  the  brutes,  if  it  be 
not  that  we  con  make  our  brains  clothe  our  backs  and  give  us  bread  ? 

How  often  does  the  happy  idleness  of  an  animal  excite  our  enry  ? 
I'm  sure  when  I  see  my  retriever  yawning  at  me,  as  he  lies  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  after  dinner,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except 
dream  and  digest,  whereas  it  would  ho  culpable  laziness  in  me  to 
wink  so  much  as  an  eyelash,  I  do  envy  him  with  all  my  heart — at 
least  until  I  reflect  that,  after  all,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  kicked 
out  into  the  street  by  my  curmudgeon  of  a  landlord,  and  starve  for 
lack  of  a  bone,  were  I  to  die  suddenly  ;  and  I,  had  I  neither  rooftree 
nor  kin,  could  always  earn  bread-and-cheeso,  and  my  '  *alf-pint  a-day/ 
by  going  out  charing.  This  is  a  digression  ;  but  if  one  mayn't  digress 
in  an  essay,  where  may  one?   Itevenons.' 

I  say  that  a  man's  self  makes  his  world,  and  that  world  is  one 
to  work  in.  Now  the  question  is,  How  to  work  ?  Well,  is  the 
answer.  And — How  to  work  well  ?  I  pertinaciously  demand.  By 
beginning  well.      Yes,  by  beginning  well,  that's  the  secret. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  everything.  This  universe  is 
dual ;  nigbt  and  day  proclaim  thai  fact ;  therefore  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  beginning. 

The  right  one  is  a  very  humble  performance  compared  to  the 
wTong.  Your  right  beginner  is  diffident,  disinclined  to  exhibit  his 
mistakes.  A  steadfast  walker  on  a  thorny  path,  with  a  bright  shining 
light  before  him,  very  far  off,  not  larger  than  a  star,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  size  as  he  nears  it,  until,  with  a  great  rush,  when  quite 
sure  of  his  footing,  he  arrives  within  reach  of  the  glowing  nouriah- 
ing  heat  of  that  mighty  luminary,  and  tinds  that  he  stands  a  glo- 
rified being  by  tbe  sunahirie  of  Fame,  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 

What  about  your  wrong  beginner  ? 

Don't  ask  me.  Look  round  with  your  own  eyes.  He's  ubiqui- 
tous. And  why  must  we  always  be  tormented  with  this  social  para- 
site ?  Have  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charmer,  as  he  wisely 
charms  7     Have  we  quite  forgotten  those  splendid  words  : 

'  Vide  ut  qaod  ore  caatas 
Corde  credaa,  et  qwxl 
Curde  oredis  operibtu 
Comprobes'  ? 

Nay,  I  know  not.    I  do  but  carry  out  Montaigne's  motto :  *  I 
not  understand ;  I  panse,  I  examine.' 

Look  at  the  educated  classes.  No  offence,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
What  does  the  education  they  boast  of  mean  ? 

Three  years  at  a  boarding-school,  or  five  with  a  governess,  for 
one  sex ;  and  six  years,  divided  between  a  public  school  and  either 
of  the  universities,  or  a  *  coach,'  for  the  other.  Now  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  what  effect  does  th^  *  hot-house*  system  produce  on  the 
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youths  and  maidens  who  exhibit  its  results  ?     Let  us  consider  the 
saperior  sex  first. 

An  English  gentleman  is  doubtless  a  magnificent  animal ;  but 
despite  the  admiration  due  to  breadth  and  depth  of  chest  and  sym- 
metry  of  limb,  the  athletic  heroes  of  '  the  Willows'  and  Grassey  are 
apt  to  suggest  the  reverse  of  Pere  Lacordaire's  favourite  subject  of 
coDtemplation^  namely/  a  great  soul  in  a  little  house/    When,  some- 
what bored  by  Samson,  Goliath,  and  Co.,  you  turn  to  the  reading 
men — the  double-firsts  and  erudite  college  magnates — what  do  you 
find  ?   Used-up  brains,  cramped  sympathies,  etfete  and  wasted  lives. 
A  man's  education  apparently  begins  just  as  it  ought  to  be  perfected, 
ie,  when  he  steps  out  into  the  arena  of  life ;  wherefore,  instead  of 
meeting  his  adversaries,  misfortune  and  hardship,  with  the  cool  defi- 
ance and  the  confident  bravery  of  a  skilled  gladiator,  he,  alas,  too 
often  opens  his  fa8t*glazing  eyes  on  the  down-turned  thumbs  of  au 
Implacable  public,  to  whom  his  sufferings  are  a  source  of  contented 
amosement. 

Let  us  hasten  &om  the  cricket-ground  to  tho  drawing-room. 
Women  as  a  rule  exist  chiefly  for  dress  and  amusement.    What  little 
'fQowIodge  they  have,  by  dint  of  much  drudgery,  acquired  in  their  stu- 
'JiouB  season,  evaporates  with  a  celerity  and  ease  which  is,  in  itself, 
safficicntly  curious  to  attract,  and,  peradventure,  reward  the  atten- 
^on  of  the  patient  investigator  of  the  future.    Anyhow  the  fact  of 
^^tnale  incapacity  and  ignorance  remains  patent  to  the  meanest  ob- 
®^*^ation ;   and  the  few  brilliant  exceptions,  whose  names  have  long 
**®«n  household  words,  render  their  sisters  more  defective  still  by 
*^txiparison.    We  hear  a  great  deal  about  woman's  right  to  have  a 
^oice  in  the  i>olitics  of  her  country  nowadays,  and  so  she  ought  in 
^e  abstract ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  come  down  to  matter  of  fact, 
'^^d  think  over  the  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  with  reference  to  this 
"^ght.      Of  course  they  attended  history  classes  in  their  girlhood, 
**»d  learnt  dates  by  heart.    What  acquaintance  have  they  with  the 
^>^oad  principles  of  international  equity,  and  what  do  they  under- 
stand by  the  balance  of  Em'opean  powers  ? 

Most  young  ladies  study  various  languages.  How  many  daughters 
^f  tbo  upper  middle  class,  which  is  in  reality  the  backbone  of  English 
Society,  can  converse  even  respectably  with  a  German  or  an  Italian? 
French  they  certainly  know  better,  may,  perhaps,  talk  fairly  ; 
vtit  tell  your  daughter,  my  dear  madam,  for  whom  you  have  sorely 
pinched  your  matronly  self,  for  whom  yon  gave  up  that  trip  into 
Jf  orth  Wales  last  summer,  and  on  whom  the  net  value  of  dozens 
Itod  dozens  of  bonnets  has  been  expended  in  order  that  darlin^^ 
^orrio  may  take  honours  at  Miss  Hautton's  select  establishment 
^or  *j(unes  dames  hien  cUvl'ts,'  which  is,  aa  every  one  knows,  tbo 
Home  of  every  juvenile  female  sprout  of  aristocracy  in  the  United 
I^iiigdom — ask  darling  Florrie,  say  I,  to  sit  down,  and  write  a  gi-aco- 


ful  little  billet  de  complaisance  to  her  friend  Mdlle.  Enphrosynd  «s 
1ft  Trcscberc  ;  jnst  note  the  '  darling's'  expression  of  countenuooa 
daring  the  performance  of  that  social  amenity,  and  yon  will  donhtless 
entertain  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  French  pro- 
fessor patronised  by  Miss  Hautton.  It  is  the  same  all  round — in 
art  as  in  the  commoner  walks  of  learning. 

Take  your  social  pianiste,  your  social  Tocalist,  your  social  artist. 
Why  should  reasonable  beings^  arrived  at  (sometimes)  mature  years, 
thump,  squall,  and  daub  like  raving  lunatics? 

Because  they  won't  take  the  trouble  to  begin  well.  ^V^lat  does 
the  professional  candidate  for  practical  musical  honours  ( of  theoretical 
knowledge  I  do  not  now  treat)  hear  from  the  master  under  whose 
guidance  ho  or  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  study? 

'  Finger  exercises  for  two  hours  a  day ;  scales  for  one  boor, 
played  very  slowly.  Attend  to  your  fingers,  M.  or  N.,  and  yoor 
execution  will  take  care  of  itself.'  And  so  it  will,  let  me  add^  if  M. 
or  N.  is  an  honest  student.  Mind  naturally  forces  its  way  into  the 
intelligent  embryo  jnaniste's  playing. 

Listen  to  the  greatest  executant  of  our  day,  Mr.  Halle  :  do  yon 
£nd  him  *  arpeggio-isiug*  his  chords,  or  making  a  fool  of  himself 
over  a  melody,  as  so  many  of  our  really  good  performera  do  ?  Nol'- 
He  is  the  strictest  timist  St.  James's  Hall  knows ;  and  yet  how 
clearly  do  the  composer's  ideas  flow  on  the  ear  of  the  attentive  tis- 
tencj  from  beneath  his  delicate  fingers  ! 

Truth  is  the  first  element  in  art,  be  assured.  In  vocal  efibii 
the  same  purity  of  intention  will  always  insure  success  ;  no  ranooos 
notes  issue  from  the  uncaiarrhul  throat  of  the  resolute  indefatigable 
would-be  Patti  or  Trebelli-Betlini. 

So  with  the  painter,  either  in  oils  or  water-colours.  How 
memory,  as  I  write,  brings  back  the  happy  hours  spent  long  ago  in  a 
certain  snmiy  western  hollow,  shaded  by  grand  old  trees,  with  a 
wealth  of  tender  beauty  in  their  waving  green-clad  limbs  I  A  tlower- 
dccked  river  lapped  the  bank,  which  sloped  downward  to  its  kiss. 
By  the  way,  the  water-rats  who  lodged  in  that  same  bank  didn't 
much  admire  our  vicinity,  for  we  generally  had  a  terrier  yclept  Dick 
with  us,  an  animal  which  played  high-jinks  with  the  fraternity  at 
large,  whenever  they  gave  him  the  chance.  Well,  we  used  to  sit  in 
that  cozy  world-forgotten  nook  from  morning  till  night,  one  snm- 
mer^  doing  our  best  to  reproduce,  by  aid  of  camel's-hair  hrushea, 
Windsor  &  NcAvtou's  moist  water-colonrs,  and  No.  2  Whatman,  the 
delicious  llicker  of  light  and  shade  on  those  leaf-clad  kings. 

There  is  nothing  like  careful,  zealous,  out-of-door  study  for  be- 
ginners in  water-colours ;  and  it's  such  pleasant  work  too.  Somehow 
one's  whole  fcathetic  system  seems  to  rise  with  outspread  arms  to 
clasp  the  delicious  suggestions  outpoured  by  the  sunshine,  the  sweet- 
scented  air,  and  the  soothing  buzz  of  myriad  tiny  wings. 
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Juat  try  Bome  fiue  day  liow  you  like  a  moruing  near  a  beeoh- 
troe.  Dou't  be  diBcutiraged  if  yon  return  home  with  soiucthing 
Teiy  like  an  aggravated  green  broomBtick  in  your  portfolio.  Foliajje 
isiilwnt  the  hnrdeat  thing  under  the  sun  to  copy  ^acefuUy  and  fuith- 
fcillv;  but  if  you  don't  come  back  from  your  sketching  stance  a  hotter 
irtUt  and  a  purer  wiser  soul,  why — but  I  won't  bo  rude. 

Terrible  to  say,  it  has  just  struck  me  that  to  the  casual  obserrer 
I  may  appear  slightly  egotistical,  slightly  inclined  to  lay  down  the 
Ltff,  and  set  my  miserable  self  up  above  my  fellows.  Bather  let  me 
die  the  death ! 

Nayt  it  was  but  this  minnto  that  I  thought  of  poor  distraught 
Nat  Loe's  answer  to  a  brainling  who  visited  him  in  St.  Luke's. 

'Ah/ said  the  frizzled  jackanapes,  as  they  discussed  literature, 
*iliflTcry  easy  to  write  hko  a  madman.' 

*No,'  answered  Lee,  chuckling  grimly,  'it's  not  easy  to  write 
like  a  madman;  but  it's  uncommonly  easy  to  write  like  a  fool  I* 

Xow  this  very  same  art  of  writing,  what  a  misunderstood  art  it  is  ! 
Pot  pens,  iuk,  and  paper  within  the  reach  of  a  decently  clever  but 
inii)ecuniou3  man  or  woman,  and  he  or  she  will  forthwith  commence 
the  composition  of  a  three-volmiie  novel.  Was  there  ever  such  folly? 
&>U8ider  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  inevitable  disappointment 
8Ucb  a  rash  proceeding  insures. 

There  is  a  beginning  for  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  mnsician  and 
P^'nter.  True,  I  grant  that  the  actual  technical  kTiowledge  is 
©M»eraUy  possessed  by  the  aspirant  t.i  literary  renown.  Most  of  us 
*■*  spell  correctly  and  write  legibly ;  some  few  have  the  knack  of 
Using  happy  modes  of  expression,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  read 
-^^a's  delightful  essays  can  presume  to  undervalue  that  gift ;  but 
°<^w  few  know  anything  of  form,  of  beauty  of  construction,  as  regards 
I      *^o  arrangement  of  u  plot  1 

I  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  system  in  this  branch  of  art — I  use  the 

■It'OrYl  art  purposely,  for  I  utterly  decline  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
|i*  littcratenr  is  a  mere  huckster  of  brains,  a  costcrmonger  of  ideas. 
I  **  yoo  would  discover  this  system,  study  really  fine  specimens  of  the 
^  ^fouch  drama,  accustom  yourself  to  the  wurks  of  the  great  French 
yHUrs  of  fiction,  for  they  understand  and  practise  plot-weaving  in 
*^  highest  perfection.  Certain  similarities  will  of  course  catch  the 
aLtefitiou  of  the  painstaking  reader,  and  these  may  with  profit  be 
'"*<i«ooU  to  rules.  Test  these  roles  by  farther  research,  elaborate 
**«ni  into  a  ground-plan,  as  it  were,  of  future  designs,  and  then  try 
^  'onstruct  an  original  plot. 

The  advice  1  am  giving  was  that  bestowed  on  a  young  writer  by 

oue  of  our  first  English  novelists  ;  the  brand  of  success  is  stamped 

ou  hi»  productions ;  and  that  brand  will  mark  those  of  any  one  who 

*•  •'ontent  to  walk  before  racing,  and  mind  how  he  points  his  toes. 

Speaking  au  8h*ieuXf  science  and  art  are  inseparably  connected^ 
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let  the  schoolmen  and  dryasdusis  say  what  they  like  to  the  contraiy; 
and  alheit  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  to  *  look  in  our  hearts,  and  then 
write/  I  am  inclined  to  add,  '  let  us  look  in  onr  beads  too.'  ■ 

Afl  yet  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  beautiful  portion  of 
existence;  but  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  this  hot  afternoon,  I  feel 
the  spirit  moving  me,  nay  driving  me,  to  say  something  abont  a 
great  beginning  which  has  just  been  inangurated  amongst  us  women. 
We  are  beginning  to  cast  o&  our  straw  wreaths  and  iron  shackles ; 
we  are  beginning  to  draw  men's  att^2ntion  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
by  nature  harmless  idiots  and  helpless  cripples ;  but  we  must  begin 
well.  All  the  notoriety  in  the  world  will  not  compensate  for  intrinsic 
inutility.  The  leaders  of  this  admhuble  movement  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  danger  of  forcing  slaves  to  take  up  the  position  of  free  citizens 
without  n  moment's  preparation.  M 

Here  are  we,  an  uneducated,  undisciplined  force,  with  plenty  of  ■ 
good  raw  material  among  ns  to  warrant  the  wisdom  of  onr  emancipa* 
tion  ;  but  until  we  know  more,  can  do  more,  and  are  felt  more  as 
an  actual  power  among  mankind,  our  appearance  at  the  ballot-box 
or  on  the  platform  is  premature,  and  will,  by  puffing-up  onr  vanity, 
delude  us  into  strangling  our  ovm  chance  of  coming  to  the  fore. 
Educate  us,  give  us  the  wherewithal  to  make  our  own  livings,  give 
us  the  tools  to  file  off  the  chains  wherewith  ye  have  bound  ns  so 
long,  O  ye  sons  of  men,  and  then,  when  we  are  able  to  walk  well 
alone  in  the  crowded  mart  of  life,  then  will  we  vote  for  the  caase  of  ■ 
right,  and  by  planting  an  additional  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  wicked, 
secure  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  well-doer.  But  really  and  truly,  what 
is  the  good  of  an  unhappy  woman  shrieking  for  liberty  to  return  her 
pet  candidate  and  practice  a  profession,  when  her  lord  and  master  can 
command  her  to  stay  at  home  and  dam  his  socks,  whilst  he  airs  hia 
portly  self  at  the  opera  and  club,  and  her  indignant  sisters  insinuate 
that  she  is  neither  wife  nor  mother,  by  way  of  chastisement  of  hor 
brazen  iniquity  ?  Why  should  people  stare  because  a  lady  chooseB 
to  go  to  a  Monday  Popular  alonc^  and  enjoy  her  favourite  qnartet  in 
peace,  not  being  able  to  find  a  sympathetic  companion  ?  Why 
should  we  not  bo  free  to  live  our  lives  after  our  own  fashion,  so  long 
as  we  pay  our  own  bills "?  Let  us  first  secure  our  right  to  liberty  ^ 
of  action,  and  then  let  us  cultivate  our  brains  so  as  to  use  that  liberty  ■ 
sensibly.  It  is  my  firm  con^-iction,  that  if  we  commence  our  struggle 
for  freedom  in  this  small  and  humble  way,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
confront  our  opponents  with  such  a  phalanx  of  right,  noble,  earnestf 
and  talented  captains,  that  instead  of  dissipating  our  strength  in  the  m 
puny  s(]unbhles  which  now  occupy  the  holes  and  comers  of  most  H 
'dailies,'  we  shall  at  length  attain  a  calm  dignified  victory,  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  that  justand  honourable  alliance  between  brother 
and  sister  which  will  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  future  ages. 

E.  B. 
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A  snniER  holiday  in  Norway  is  a  commooplace  pleasure  nowaday?. 
Specimenfl  of  the  English  tonrist,  riding  like  William  of  Deloraine, 
'  book -bosomed*  with  hia  red-bo;ind  *  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,' 
ire  in  these  latter  days  almost  as  common  objects  on  the  northern 
I    Fjelds  as  they  have  long  been  on  the  nearer  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
At  home  the  Knorte-Kjep  hangs  beside  the  Alpen-stock,  its  rough 
brown  bark  and  fanciful  carving  as  suggestive  of  the  wild  and  lonely 
trtvel  through  which  it  has  proved  a  trusty  friend  as  is  its  more 
polished  neighbour  of  Alpine  jonrueyings.     Every  notch  and  dent 
his  its  memory ;  the  owner,  lounging  by  the  winter  firo  in  the  cosey 
study,  has  bat  to  glance  to  where  it  hangs  above  his  mantelpiece  to 
be  carried  in  a  flash  to  somo  st^eep  mountain  side,  to  feel  once  again 
the  freah  damp  air  from  the  Fjord  upon  his  cheek,  to  see  the  moni- 
ifig  mists  curling  away  from  the  snowy  peaks  above  him,  which 
■lowly,  slowly  the  while  he  watches  change  from  pallid  ivory  to  livid 
green,  to  opal  flecked  with  crystal  rays,  to  tints  of  rose  and  ruby, 
vhich,   as  the   sun  rises  higher,  fade  in  their  turn  to  pore  cold 
vhite,  sparkling  and  crystalline  where  the  highest  ridge  stands  ont 
i^unst  a  sky  background  of  deep  lilac.     But  there  ;  it  was  but  the 
Ui  of  a  cinder  from  the  grate,  and  the  dreamer  is  back  again  be- 
tween tho  narrow  walla  of  home — bright  memories  and  the  Knorte- 
Kjep  ore  all  that  are  left  from  those  pleasant  days. 

The  summer  tourist  belongs  to  the  swallow  tribe,  and  flies  faster 

1^  farther  than  the  golden  leaves  before  the  chill  v^inds  of  autumn. 
Very  few  care  to  thole  the  dark  days  of  winter,  with  its  fogs  and 
toiows,  in  the  high  latitudes  where  they  have  enjoyed  the  short 
hght  summer.  If  any  of  the  tribe  had  been  belated,  and  found 
^self,  late  one  afternoon  in  November  186-^,  lingering  on  the 
tlippery  wooden  quay  near  tho  Bergen  Custom-house,  he  would  have 
Been  with  surprise  two  English  Udies  climb  up  the  slippery  steps 
&om  a  damp  boat  to  a  damper  landing-stage,  and  with  brave  hearts, 
though  it  may  be  weary  steps,  follow  the  guidance  of  a  lady  who 
hmd  come  on  board  to  welcome  them,  and  who  led  them  throngh  a 
long  hilly  street,  across  an  oblong  platz,  to  their  new  home. 

Of  these  two  English  ladies  the  writer  was  one,  and  this  landing 

On  Norske  ground  was  the  realisation  of  a  dream  dreamed  in  the 

long-ago  years,  so  of  course  everything  about  it  was  as  Uttle  like 

tie  dream  as  reality  invariably  is.     Whore  were  the  snowy  Fjelds, 

Tjiuu)  SxntMS.  Vol.  VU.  F.8.  Vot.  XXMI.  ^ 
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the  free  blue  Fiord  ?  Where  the  tmkling  sleigh-bells,  the  icicles 
pine-treeSf  bear-skius,  which,  judiciously  mingled,  had  furnished  fortj 
the  materials  of  fancy's  sketches?  Perhaps  they  had  existence-  I 
BO,  it  was  at  present  well  hidden  behind  an  impenetrable  mist-Teil 
not  80  much  as  the  tip  of  a  reindeer's  horn  appeared,  ' 

We  had  come  from  our  pleasant  English  home  with  the  inten 
tion  of  wintering  and  summering  it  in  Gamle  Norge ;  and  O,  hof 
strange  everything  looked  to  our  weary  eyes  that  evening  as  we  s$^ 
tired  with  our  four  days'  roogh  voyage,  each  in  a  cushioned  rocking 
chair,  taking-in  our  new  home  in  all  its  foreign  rpmintnees!  T^ 
kind  friend  who  had  met  us  had  herself  prepared  our  pretty  homtf 
She  had  taken  three  furnished  rooms,  and  had  supplied  deficiencif 
by  hiring  various  articles  for  us,  and  sending  us  from  her  own  hott^ 
many  prettiuesses  as  well  as  solid  comforts.  The  polished  f1o4 
was  uncovered,  save  for  a  tiny  island  of  carpet  in  the  centre ;  tV 
walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  a  grayish  blue,  touched  out  wKJ 
narrow  cornice  of  ultramarine  and  gold — a  peculiar  satiny  paial| 
such  a  sheen,  without  the  hard  surface  of  varnish  ;  the  three  h 
French  windows  were  hung  with  white ;  along  the  curtain-rods 
was  trained,  and  fell  in  long  trailing  wreaths  over  the  clear  mi 
the  furniture  w*as  old-fashioned*  covered  with  black  dajuaak, 
comfortable  and  picturesque.  That  first  night  it  looked  a  little 
quaint  to  be  homelike ;  but  before  many  days  had  passed  we 
succeeded  iu  getting  a  piano,  had  put  up  a  set  of  crimi»on 
shelves  at  each  side  of  the  stove,  unpacked  books  and  pictures^  fc 
each  our  special  comer  to  be  cosey  in,  and  given  our  drawing-rooi^ 
or  rather  daglhjstne ,  an  air  of  being  lived  in,  which  made  it  ohar^ 
ing.  Our  bedrooms  were  small  and  bare,  but  sufficiently  comfbvl 
able,  evidently  intended  only  for  sleeping  and  dressing  in — bed 
bath,  chest  of  drawers,  wardrobe,  one  chair,  washing-stand,  as| 
mirror,  the  latter  fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  darkest  comer.  This 
our  home,  and  here  it  was  were  written  these  bits  of  a  goasij 
journal  intended  for  home  eyes  only. 


lis  wi 


W^e  havo  been  here  for  a  week,  and  begin  to  realise  tliat 
are  we/  without  the  intervention  of  a  little  dog  to  bark  at  ti^ 
Janet  is  just  at  this  moment  making  a  furtive  attempt  to  ak6M 
Ingebor,  our  landlady's  pretty  maid,  who  is  laying  the  tea'thingi 
We  should  like  you  to  see  her,  such  a  honnie  golden-haired  lassie  ^ 
is,  dressed  in  peasant  costume — dark-blue  petticoat,  scarlet  bodioJ 
white-linen  sleeves,  green  chemisette  embroidered  in  beads;  her  hoi 
bound  by  a  scarlet  &llet,  and  falling  below  her  waist  iu  two  Ion 
thick  plaits ;  her  rosy  face  aglow  with  smiles  at  evory  aUempt  n 
make  to  upon  communications,  her  big  blue  eyes  ever  widely  dii 
tended  and  fixed  on  the  '  Engelske  damer.* 

I  have  not  told  you  of  the  interruption  to  oar  first  night^s  fl 
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^BfdM  in  our  new  home.     Nestled  in  eider-down,  and  lulled  by  the 
I      drone  of  the  air  through  the  slovo-pipe,  I  had  fallen  fast  asleep  while 
Msdiog  homo  thoughts  oud  luugiogs   over  the  wild  waters  which 
we  were  so  ^lad  to  bo  done  with.     I  woke  suddenly,  my  heart  beat- 
ing wildly  with  fright,  to  find  the  room  quite  dark,  and  filled  with  a 
aoond  eo  unearthly  that  for  an  instaut  I  dared  not  move.     The  cry 
eeftsed  and  rose  again — long,  weird,  melancholy,  discordant.    Before 
it  died  away  I  was  at  the  wludow  with  Janet,  who  was  equally 
itutUd,  and  had  harried  to  my  room  that  we  might  meet  the 
oitMirophe  together.     Again  it  came ;  this  time  louder,  nearer — 
DU  taken  up  at  some  distance,  swelled  into  a  horrid  chorus,  and 
ceased  just  as  all  the  neighbouring  clocks  struck  twelve. 
^^    '  The  watchmen  ;   only  the  watchmen,'  affirmed  Jeanie. 
^^k   Km  was  right ;  and  calming  ourselves  with  this  bit  of  common 
^Bnue,  we  went  to  bed  again,  to  sleep  till  morning.     Now  please 
^rte't  think  I  have  exaggerated  the  hideous  uneartliliness  of  the 
soond ;  how  it  can  proceed  from  human  Inngs  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
iaaginc.     I  believe  they  do  assist  nature  by  using  some  kind  of 
horn.     Imagine  a  number  of  donkeys,  lunatic,  heart-broken,  and 
pSM  with  articulation,  parading  the  streets  at  dead  of  night  to 
iwike  the  inhabitants  with  the  information  that  the  clocks  are  soon 
dpeeted  to  strike,  that  the  wind  is  blowing  (generally)  from  sonth- 
•eai,  and  consequently  rain  pouring  from  a  cloudy  sky,  but  that 
otlwrwise  '  all's  well/  and  everybody  may  go  to  sleep  again, — ima- 
gine all  this,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  Borgencso  endnre 
wy  hour  of  every  night  all  the  year  round.     I  never  hear  it  with- 
thinking  of  the  dead-carts  plying  through  the  streets  of  a  plaguo- 

en  city  to  the  doleful  cry,  '  Bring  out  your  dead.* 
November  30th.  We  have,  as  is  usual,  made  n  round  of  calls 
<n  everybody  to  whom  our  dear  httle  Froken  Svaresen  wished  to 
Qttodace  us ;  and  this  morning  went  to  a  birthday  party,  or  choco- 
W*,  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  new  friends.  Hilda  Thordberg  ia 
^enty  to-day.  We  hoard  that  all  her  friends  were  expected  to  offer 
^ar  congratulations  between  eleven  and  three,  and  so  set  off  this 
numing  through  tho  chronic  drizzle.  I  donH  mean  to  describe 
Bcigaa  until  we  have  seen  it  brightened  by  sunshine ;  but  I  may 
ttaAion  that,  as  each  householder  indulges  his  own  peculiar  taste 
in  the  fashion  and  colouring  of  his  house,  no  street  contains  two 
houses  alike.  I  am  so  sorry  ours  bears  a  commonplace  drabish  com- 
pl«xioD :  I  should  so  like  to  live  in  a  sky-blue  or  scarlet  mansion. 

Defying  or  ignorant  of  the  horrors  chronicled  in  tho  Green  of 
^B  Pr.riodf  tho  Thordbergs  live  in  a  pea-green  dwelling.  We  ascend 
^Q  Rteps,  enter  the  open  hall-door,  and  without  pause  make  onr 
*»y  liftldly  to  the  ttalon,  which  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Wo  were 
^ong  the  first  arrivals,  and  oflered  our  congratulations  to  each 
tttober  of  the  family,  especially  to  the  fni  moder  and  the  birtb.- 
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day  queen.  "We  bad  had  our  lesson,  and  I  think  nttered  oar  ^ 
Ure  with  doe  grace  and  distinctness.  Fraen  is  a  lovely  old  I 
quite  the  grande  dame.  Her  husband  had  some  o£Eice  at  the  Da 
Court ;  she  has  lived  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  has  six  oharx: 
daughters. 

Miniature  registry  books  are  an  institution  hero ;  every! 
keeps  one,  in  which  all  their  acquaintances  inscribe  their  nai 
mth  date  of  birth.  These  books  are  consulted  weekly,  and  i 
and  such  birthday  calls  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  week*s  eng 
ments.  We  are  already  written  down  in  sevenil,  but  have  not 
set  up  a  book  of  our  own  ;  we  may  come  to  that  in  time.  Bt 
come  back  to  our  chocolade. 

Every  one  was  in  morning  dress,  without  bonnets,  blen  panU 
is  the  rule  here.  The  rooms  filled  rapidly^  the  guests  nearly 
girls  of  about  inida's  ago.  We  sat  and  stood  about,  drinking  ch 
late  and  eating  cakes  and  ices.  Almost  everybody  speaks  Eng 
many  with  ease  and  grace ;  others,  who  in  speaking  to  aa  spea 
*  an  English'  for  the  first  time,  have  the  most  piquant  Norske 
Tour  in  every  sentence.  An  old  gentleman  tried  me  to-daj 
offering  his  condolences  on  Jeanie's  not  having  been  fresh  yei 
day  (she  had  had  a  headache).  The  same  gentleman  bonified 
by  a  description  of  his  sufferings  during  the  Paris  Exhibition^  y£ 
obliged  to  take  what  he  could,  not  what  he  would,  in  the  wa; 
hotel  at!commodtition,  he  was  condemned  to  share  a  room 
enormous  d^er  ! 

'  I  assure  the  Froken  I  dealt  the  logis  with  th-o-n-sand 
enormous  deer,'  waving  his  hands  wildly  in  the  air,  and  lookin 
a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  innumerability ;  '  they  made  •« 
both  about  the  day  and  the  night.' 

*  Were  you  not  very  much  afraid  T  I  asked  wonderingly. 

*  A&aid !  no,  I  was  not — what  you  call  it — snug ;  but  u 
—no/ 

My  efforts  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  these  remarh 
lodgings  brought  us  both  into  such  a  maze  of  cross  purposes, 
we  bad  to  invoke  an  interpreter,  and  the  enormous  deer  turned 
— black-beetles.  It  seems  in  Norske  everything  animate,  even 
midge,  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  dyr*  (animal).  He  had  naturally  ti 
lated  the  word  by  'deer,*  which  is  almost  identical  in  sound, 
was  imaware  of  the  force  of  his  adjective. 

While  the  buzz  of  conversation  was  at  its  height,  a  tramplii 
feet  was  heard  outside,  with  the  sound  of  much  laughter  and  d 
voices.  The  door  opened  to  admit  a  grave  and  bearded  elderly 
with  a  child's  drum  suspended  &om  his  nock.  He  oame  in  floiu 
ing  a  pair  of  drumslicks,  and  followed  by  a  demure  crowd  of  U 
and  gentlemen,  each  carrying  a  child's  musical  toy.  There  ^ 
half  a  dozen  whistles,  several  tiny  concertinas  with  compass  of  1 
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fbar  to  eight  notes,  baby  violins  and  flutes,  wee  triangles;  none  of 
the  iDstruxnents  could  have  cost  inoro  than  sixpence.  TLia  was  a 
snzprise  concert  got  up  in  honour  of  Hilda's  birtbdiiy — the  idea  im- 
parted from  Germany- — the  fim  consisting  in  hearing  sldlled  musicians 
pliy  on  children's  toys.  A  lady  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  the 
onlygrown-np  instrnmcnt  present.  They  gave  a  sonata  of  Mozart's. 
It  was  wonderful ;  not  so  much  that  it  was  done  so  well,  as  that  it 
was  done  at  all.  Eemember,  hardly  one  of  the  instruments  possessed 
a  complete  octave,  and  that  each  player  had  to  throw  in  a  note  here 
and  there  to  make  up  a  neighbour's  deficiencies.  Think  of  the 
amotmt  of  practice  it  must  have  required.  After  the  sonata,  they 
gate  •  God  save  the  Queen'  in  our  honour.  When  the  frolic  was 
over  we  had  some  music  in  the  usual  drawing-room  style,  then 
much  drinking  of  healths  in  champagne,  and  so  home  to  a  five- 
o'clock  dinner. 

And  now  for  domestic  details :  here  is  a  glimpse  into  our  hoase- 
Lold  economy. 

Our  landlady  does  not  undertake  for  us  all  that  an  English 
landlady  would — we  are  *  taken  in,'  but  not  *  done  for,'  and  have  to 
get  our  dinners  from  a  restaurant.     Behold  us,  then,  every  day  at 
one  o'clock  hungrily  watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  small  girl 
'^und  the  comer  of  an  opposite  street ;  at  last  she  appears  bearing 
*  wondrous  atmcture  of  a  description  unknown  in  England.     We 
*^   first  set  up  a  boy ;  but  our  dismay  was  extreme,  as  we  turned 
<>**r  home-comer  one  day  last  week,  to  find  the  mad-span  (so  the 
®^ifice  is  called)  cooling  in  a  pool  of  water  while   our  boy  was 
f^gaged  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  half  a  dozen  other  '  stono-throw- 
^•^g  animals.'   As  we  appeared,  a  specially  well-aimed  missile  strack 
^*ie  basement  of  the  tower  containing  our  dinner,  which  was  in- 
stantly resolved  into  a  mass  of  mud,  meat,  and  crockery.     We  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  cofi*ee  dinner,  buy  a  new  span,  dismiss 
Out  boy,  and  engage  a  littlo  maid,  ugly,  good,  and  plodding — just 
^'bat  we  need. 

W^ell,  the  span  consists  of  basement  and  two  npper  stories, 
€ach  smaller  than  the  one  it  surmounts.  The  ground-floor  contains 
fish  or  soup,  the  next  stage  tough  meat  and  potatoes,  while  in  the 
garret  we  sometimes  discover  pudding — this  on  jours  gras.  We 
always  raise  that  top  cover  with  intense  excitement,  as  too  often  we 
find  it  empty.  We  have  learned  to  look  on  dinner  as  a  lottery  con- 
taining many  blanks  and  few  prizes.  The  house-dog  generally  gets 
ail  but  the  soup  and  potatoes.  We  make  up  by  a  high  tea,  so  are 
in  no  danger  from  famine  as  yet. 

A  lady  has  just  said  to  me,  '  At  Christmas  we  hope  for  the  good 
weather ;  it  rains  not  always  here.*  I  should  like  to  have  statistics 
of  the  Bergen  trade  in  umbrellas  and  waterproofs.  Wo  have  not 
had  a  txie  day  since  our  arrival.    We  are  not  miserable,  however — 
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a  pair  of  TaplejB  in  spite  of  creditable  oiroamstanoes,  we  find  mi 
ikUing  ftm  in  watching  the  Bergenese  loitering  about  the  platz,  \m 
gaining,  gossiping,  love-making,  under  heavy  snllen  ceaselen  rail 
with  the  briskness  which  is  a  national  characteristic,  and  which, : 
they  knew  what  weather  ought  to  be,  must  have  long  ago  bee 
wcushed  avrey. 

It  is  just  two  o'clock,  and  though  I  write  in  the  window  I  ea 
see  no  longer.  Jeanie  is  pouring  oat  the  coffee,  which  is  our  ofta 
dinner  solace,  one  of  the  Bergen  customs  to  which  we  accommodat 
ourselves  readily.  Presently  we  go  out  for  a  stroll  through  mud  an 
rain  and  darkness,  to  which  we  are  becoming  aoclimatised. 
wonder  if  it  is  a  patriotic  delusion  that  the  sun  sometimes  shines  v 
here — there  is  a  tradition  to  that  effect. 

We  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening :  there  is  a  Danish  compan 
here.  People  are  returning  our  calls.  I  should  like  to  show  yoa 
young  married  lady  who  came  to*day ;  a  serene  golden-haired  b^ut; 
with  a  soft  self-possession,  and  half  a  dozen  words  of  EngHsh  whk 
are  perfectly  bewitching.   She  would  be  a  queen  of  beauty  anywhen 
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It  is  genendlj  allowed  that  the  days  of  oratory  are  gone.    Edmund 
^urke  himBelf,  who  raised  the  like  wail  over  chivalry,  did  no  more 
tii&n  spout  essays,  and  send  his  listeners  to  dinner.     Eloquence  is 
oaJy  ailrem  in  modem  philosophy;  often,  indeed,  ranks  brazen  in 
oat  shopkeeping  currency.     The  Bema  is  turned  into  a  reportere*- 
^x.    Would  you  shake  the  Puyx  (be  it  only  the  Bogglealey  School- 
board  room)  with  words  of  thunder,  and  bend  the  mighty  Demos  to 
yonr  will  (maybe  a  modest  10/.  advance  in  the  salary  of  some  de- 
8e*Ting  pedagogne), — the  entrance  is  through  the  sub-editor's  room, 
tliere  to  be  scissored  and  snipped  and  be-deviUed  in  the  awful  mid- 
night hours,  until — Heaven  help  yon! — you  are  fit  to  be  ushered 
before  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world,  in  wet  print,  cheek  by 
Jowl  with  a  diabolical  murder,  or  maybe  hand-in-glove  with  a  West- 
*tliK«n  volcano.     Inky  tyrants !  beside  whom  the  Thirty  were  but 
cluldren  at  blood  and  iron.     Why,  my  friend  Slypshod  of  the  Flo8' 
^*^^isterou8  Screamer  would  have  *  boiled  down'  (his  own  irreverent 
^lirase,  dear  reader)  an  Olynthiac  into  '  a  neat  half-column,'  and 
^XAHghtered  any  of  Hortensius's  beat  things  in   *  a  siile-head  par.* 
-^-ttd  there  would  be  no  Thrasybnlus  or  Harmodius  either  to  disturb 
^kJs  tyranny  with  a  horsewhip ;  or  if  there  were,  there  wonld  be  a 
X^oliee-magistrate  also  to  put  a  muzzle  upon  his  enthusiasm.    Just 
"^Viink   how  the  world  has  changed — for  better,  for  worse — since 
t^hilip  of  Macedon  waged  a  war  to  bag  a  brace  of  Athenian  orators. 
X^nagioe  Prince  Bismarck  tagging  on  to  the  conditions  of  peace  a 
little  proviso  for  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  M.  Gtimbetta,  that  he 
^^nghft  prate  no  more  of  Za  revanche!     Fancy  Mr.  Brndlangh,  like 
^ttaotfaer  Cleon,  flooring  all  the  powers  of  the  Horse  (vuards  in  a 
Speech  under  the  Reformers*  Tree,  and  sailing  himself  out  of  the 
TXlmmes  for  another  Sphacteria — say  Ashantee,  vice  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
^Mley,  sent  home  to  drink  hemlock  !     Think  of  a  latter-day  Marc 
\:itony  moving  the  stones  of  Trafalgar- square  to  mutiny  by  an  ora- 
twu  at  a  street-crossing  over  the  corpse  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  t 
*Think  of  a  Uiensd  who  is  not  a  street-preacher  !     If  we  have  a  Sa- 
'^ronarola,  he  must  fly  to  the  Contemporary  Review  for  a  hearing. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that,  in  reaping  the  rhetorical  field,  while  all 
Ihe  flowers  have  gone  down  that  gladdened  antiquity,  the  weeds  have 
managed  to  flourish  and  fructify  a  thousandfold.  The  world  can  no 
longer  be  moved  by  the  elo<]nenc6  of  one  man,  but  it  can  be  stunned 
by  the  bawling  often  thousand.  Empires  do  not  hang  upon  a  word, 
but  B  pauper  cannot  get  his  gruel  without  a  speech.     Time  wu 
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^vIleD  the  orator  practised  under  two  suspended  swords,  lest  be  sLooId 
raise  his  shonlders  a  little  too  high.  We  benignly  stow  away  our 
Lands  underneath  our  coat-tails ;  or  if  we  be  of  the  fiery  sort,  exe- 
cute a  £t  of  convulsions,  and  call  it  gesticulation.  Does  it  not  look 
more  like  involution  than  evolution — a  getting  nearer  to  the  ances- 
tral chimpanzee  rather  than  a  disowning  the  connection — to  st«p 
from  the  magnificent  calm  of  a  Cato  to  the  grinning  and  growling 
of  a  cluh  des  enraijes — from  anadlplosia  to  '  flap-doodle'  *?  But 
there,  I  am  not  going  to  compare  past  and  present,  to  rap  the  age 
that  gives  me  bread  over  the  knuckles.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
whether  i^schines  could  beat  Mr.  Disraeli  at  turning  a  phrase,  or 
Tully  hold  a  candle  to  Mr.  Gladstono;  my  concern  is  with  only  one 
growth  of  the  spirit  which  throws  elocution  down  among  the  dead 
men,  and  turns  the  art  of  Demosthenes  into  a  poor  trade  for  bores. 
Enter  the  Man  who  Speaks  I  And  let  me  remind  you,  reader,  vrho 
may  be  dozing  away  on  the  benches,  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  sig- 
nalise his  coming  by  *  prolonged  applause.' 

All  free-born  Britons — snore  they  on  the  cushions  of  the  Painted 
Chamber,  or  sip  their  toddy  in  a  grog-shop  of  St.  Giles — may  be 
divided  roughly  into  thosG  who  speak  and  those  who  listen,  lea^dng 
out  the  little  fraction  of  those  who  think,  as  involving  too  long  a 
sum  in  decimals  to  represent  them.  Groggina  has  notions  about 
the  universal  republic,  but  can  only  deliver  himself  of  oaths  ;  Scrog- 
gins  speaks  Lis  sentiments,  and  is  monarch  in  a  beer-swilling  little 
world  of  liis  own.  Dromio  or  Grumio,  who  adorns  your  hammer- 
cloth  with  his  shins,  thinks  he  is  groaning  under  the  iron  heel  of 
tlu*ee-gnineas-a-week  board-wages ;  and  lo,  there  arises  some  Mas* 
saniello  of  the  kitchen,  some  Lcouidiisian  Jeames,  to  put  his  woes 
in  pentasyliabicis,  und  sound  them  through  the  world.  Does  not  the 
lionourable  member  for  the  Smudgoley  Burghs  hire  his  lungs  to  the 
great  shoeblack  interest  ?  And  is  there  not  an  association  of  fat 
men  ?  All  of  which  is  quite  proper ;  for,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say, 
iimst  not  the  dumb  millions  speak  somehow  ?  and  how  much  more 
pleasantly  with  adjectives  than  with  brickbats !  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  invocable,  what  interest,  clique,  or  association^ 
what  '  ism"  or  *  ology,*  dean  or  devil,  does*  the  Man  of  Speech  repre- 
sent ?  Man  of  genius  we  know,  or  at  least  take  upon  credit ;  man 
of  straw,  man  of  law,  man  of  physic ;  but  what  is  there  in  speech, 
eternal  speech,  and  nothing  but  speech,  that  of  its  own  mere  crea- 
tion should  make  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundrum  an  immortality  in  the 
newspapers,  and  get  him  ko-too'd  to  in  a  considerable  set  as  an 
institution  of  the  country  ?  He  is  not  great,  nor  yet  wise,  nor  yet 
eloquent.  A  middle-aged*  placid-faced,  correctly-tailored  gentleman, 
of  no  particular  cast  of  countenance,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  whose 
address  is  his  club,  and  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  said  club's 
insoluble  puzzle ;  but  yet  with  that  ineffable  something  about  him 
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— ihat  tranqtu'l  knowingness,  that  gentle  stififening  of  shirt-coUar, 
tlitl  cternally-sitting-for-your-portrait  air — wliich  singles  tbe  public 
mtn  out  of  a  cro^'d  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  tamed  oat  naked. 
Uarbc  he  has  not  paid  his  landlady's  bill,  bat  he  strolls  down  Bond- 
[jtreet  and  bays  his  gloves  in  a  way  that  makes  the  shupman  attend 
him  like  a  listening  senate.  See  him  in  the  bow-window  of  his 
^•dnb,  informing  bis  friend  tliat  it  is  a  fine  day  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  yoii  are  morally  certain  he  is  letting  him  into  the  fate  of  a 
Ministry.  Peep  into  his  letter-box,  and  you  will  see  he  is  inan- 
daUKl  with  begging  epistles^  pestered  by  fashionable  tailors  for  his 
itom,  deluged  with  petitions  to  preside  at  charity  dinners,  or  pro- 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  resolution  at  the  gieat  Heathen  Chinese 
tussionarj  meeting,  and  quite  mobbed  with  offers  of  directorships 
ud  insinnatioDS  of  shares  from  every  bantling  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
from  the  Royal  Pussicat  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company  to 
tbe  Patent  Silver  Association  for  the  Development  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon.  We  have  heard  before  now  of  people  bom  with  silver 
^MMms  in  their  mouths,  of  statesmen  silent  in  seven  languages;  bnt 
bowacoonnt  for  a  mere  speech-grinder  howling  himself  into  reputation 
^Ih  fantasias  upon  a  single  tongue  ?  For  rob  him  of  his  Johnson's 
kcUonary  and  his  Book  of  Select  Quotatio?i$,  and  Mr.  Jangleby 
^andrum  wakes  np  to-morrow  morning  a  Samson  without  his  locks, 
be  chased  oat  of  the  Heathen  Chinese  business  in  the  afternoon, 
id  C{>ughed  down  at  a  City  banquet  before  uiidnight. 

Of  coarse  he  is  an  M.P.  You  sight  him  invariably  on  debate 
;bt!},  lolling  on  a  well-displayed  Ministerial  bonch^  with  his  eyes 
(tiug  blandly  upon  space,  while  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  un- 
jes  his  thunder,  as  who  should  say :  '  Poor  fellow  !  he  really 
les  he  is  ruffling  my  serenity  with  this  twaddle.'  But  be  it 
Y^tu-ked,  that  in  Parliament  the  Man  who  Speaks  never  speaks  at 
^,  content  with  directing  Cabinets  by  a  quiet  hob-nob  with  his 
friend  the  Premier,  which,  by  some  ill-luck,  gets  noised  abroad  in 
the  papers  and  gossiped  about  in  the  clubs.  The  Premier  was 
timing  his  watch,  which  had  galloped  three  minutes  fast ;  and  Dun- 
dram  mast  pablish  an  indignant  denial  that  their  converFation  had 
Uie  least  reference  in  the  world  to  the  hour  being  ripe  for  disostab- 
liahment.  Parliament  is  his  Olympus ;  if  he  cannot  tight  with 
Hercalee  for  the  honours  of  the  celestials,  he  can  at  least  borrow 
tb«QCo  the  hunen  purpurcuni  that  carries  him  through  the  world  a 
(»od.  Just  as  there  are  members  of  Parliament  never  breathed  of 
ia  Untitard  who  win  fame  by  writing  bad  novels,  members  classed 
A  1  at  the  Jockey  Club,  sovereigns  of  the  prize-ring,  or  lions  in  the 
greenroom,  so  doth  our  Duudmm  take  unto  himself  a  realm  whore 
thtTo  are  believers  as  well  as  golden  gifts  for  the  oracle,  and  many  a 
priest,  too,  to  bum  incense  under  his  nostrils.  Stroll  into  the 
annual  ruction  of  the  Hest-in-Peace  Society,  for  example  (my  Lord 
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Bakewyam,  in  the  peerage  of  Kingdum  Knm,  in  the  cbair),  and  hear 
Mr.  Jaugleby  Dundnim  demolish  standing  armies  with  the  third 
reBolution.  The  very  '  Sir,  I  rise,'  which  is  the  first  shot  iu  the 
campaign,  seems  to  make  guilty  Ministers  of  War  tremble  in  tbeii 
cabinets.  A  bloodthirsty  scion  of  the  Horse  Guards  Blue,  who  haa 
dropped  in  '  to  hear  the  row,'  quakes  in  his  irreverent  high-low  M 
Mr.  Dundmm  hurls  at  his  bead  the  ambitious  plots  of  kings  andthi 
awakening  scorn  of  the  nations,  and  is  ready  to  weep  over  bis  one- 
and-aixpence  a  day  ns  the  orator  foreshadows  the  time  when  (happily 
for  itself  and  for  the  world)  that  much-abused  *  war-drum*  shall  *  thwb 
no  longer,'  and  the  Rest-in-Peace  Society  settle  down  to  little  tbingi 
in  the  Universal  Circumlocution  Office.  Do  the  worthy  citizens  irho 
supply  the  '  vociferous  applause*  believe  really  that  the  three  odd 
millions  or  so  of  armed  men  iu  Europe  will  make  a  bonfire  of  their 
rifles  and  melt  down  their  Krupp  guns  for  church  music  because  Mr, 
Dundmm  levels  a  platitude  at  them  from  a  back-room  off  Holbomt 
Sceptic !  i3  it  so  long  since  the  Shiloh  was  bom  in  Kent  ?  Doei 
not  your  shrewd  neighbour  Pincherd,  who  has  never  been  accused 
of  mistaking  a  half-crown  for  a  Uorin  in  settling  with  the  greea* 
grocer,  hold  high  revels  with  his  deceased  mother-in-law  in  diifc 
seances  ? 

Pursue  we  our  hero  to  the  board-room  of  the  Silver  MoonshiM 
Company  (Limited).     It  is  the  first  half-yearly  gathering  ofllw 
shareholders.     Owing  to  the  exceptional  temperature  of  the  torrid 
zone  for  the  past  season,  which  smelted  the  precious  ore  without  the 
intervention  of  a  forge-bellows  and  took  it  up  for  circulation  in  tlw 
skies,  there  is  no  dividend  ;  and  there  being  instead  a  call  for  anotbtf 
20,000^  to  push  operations  into  the  Rum-mee-Nuggit  country,™ 
shareholders    are   fidgeting  discontentedly  on   their  benches,  tf» 
glowering  from  under  hat  -  brims  at  the  directors'  table  as  if  tb^ 
thought  of  calling  in  a  policeman.     Mark  the  airy  assQrance  xfit^ 
which  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundmm,  M,P,  (as  the  secretary  takes  c»^ 
unctuously  to  announce  him),  talks  of  *  the  visitation  of  Divine  Pt<^ 
vidence  which  has  for  the  moment,  and  only  for  the  moment,  itf*" 
peded  our  march  to  the  tremendous  riches  of  Central  Africa ;'  al* 
mark  the  confiding  curates  and  North-conntry  innocents  who  haV* 
cast  their  little  all  into  the  Moonshine   business,  how  their  ey^ 
glisten  and  their  purse-strings  fly  open  as  the  great  M.P.  builds  t^'9 
surveys  and  reports  and  statistics  sky-high,  with  a  flavour  of  Mung^"^ 
Park,  and  a  passing  vision  of  that  bright  silver  •  land  which  a  be^ 
garly  call  of  2/.  a  share  will  unlock  to  them,  and  them  alone  !     01 


i^ 


Blubberly,  who  had  a  red-hot  amendment  in  his  pocket,  feals  so  lik 
a  criminal  that  ho  must  pop  up  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  report  -^ 
which  he  does  with  quite  boisterous  cordiality ;  and  a  knowing  on^^ 
on  'Change,  who  had  stepped  in  to  see  a  smash,  chuckles  to  himse 
'Dam*  clever  fellow  that ! '  as  the  20,000^.  is  voted  with  aedam 
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ud  straiglitway  secares  Dnndrum  for  a  Little  Tontnre  of  his  own  for 
ttid  ntiliaation  of  chimney-sweepings. 

Biill  more  is  he  ever  at  home  when  the  cause  of  suffering  ha- 
m&tti^  leaves  its  c&rd.    He  is  a  patron  (a  gninea  per  annum)  of  the 
Bajil  Italum  Moiikey-boya'  Protection  Association,  with  a  Royal 
Higimess  for  its  president.     But  the  Iloyal  Italians  waut  papering 
tad  painting,  with  a  gymnasium  and  marbles,  and  summon  all  cha- 
dUble  London  to  an  *  extraordinaiy'  to  lil't  them  over  the  difficiilty, 
Dimdnun  arrives,  beams  upon  the  little  monkeys,  extends  two  dainty 
fbgera  to  the  manager,  and  sails  into  one  of  the  nearest  chairs  to  the 
Boyal  Highness,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  cheque  in  his  waistcoat- 
pooket  that  will  assure  a  decent  annuity  to  every  vagrant  Italian  that 
hM  ever  come  within  sound  of  a  barrel-organ.    He  has  come  to  con- 
tribate — a  speech.     See  how  the  old  tricks  of  the  professional  bore 
ire  played  over  again ;  how  his  face  lengthens  gravely  as  the  inevit- 
able '  report'  unfolds  the  embarrassments  of  the  Royal  Italians  ;  how 
ehildlike  his  smile  as  blood  royal  essays  a  joke;  and  how  deftly  he 
iaeumates  '  Hear,  hear !'  just  as  blood  royal  has  lost  its  way  in  a 
■MB  of  metaphors  and  comes  to  a  dead  stop !     Yonder  grizzled 
{nuiDan  has  road  him  through  and  through  any  time  these  fifteen 
yttSTB,  and  could  make  his  speech  for  him  without  hearing  a  word  of 
it    For  fifteen  years  ho  has  been  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
IHolntioD  has  not  been  intrusted  to  abler  hands  than  his,  and  for 
ttaoB  years  a  solitaiy  '  No  !*  has  followed  in  parenthesis..    Grumpy 
dd  Rushlight  too  (taliow-chandling  millionaire,  who  spells  *  Respect- 
iWIy  yours'  with  a  /;,  and  follows  paternal  Putney  in  dealing  with 
the  letter  h)  does  not  feel  the  least  scorn  in  life  for  the  Man  of 
ech.     *  O  dear  no,  not  by  no  means  !     Certainly  not !'  as  Master 
ley  Bates  would  say.     But  when  the  hon.  gentleman  half-de- 
precatingly  affirms  his  conviction  that  he  has  already  trespassed  too 
hi  upon  their  indulgence,  Rushlight  cuts  in  with  an  unequivocal 
'Hoar,  faesr!'  aud  when  the  practical  work  comes  (Rushlight  hates 
all  bat  the  practical),  flings  his  fifty-pound  banlcnoto  on  the  table 
with  an  indignant  swagger  that  rent  dire,  *  There's  what  /  call  an 
oration  !'     (As  matter  of  taste,  Mr.  Rushlight  might  have  preferred 
to  say  *  a  horation.')    And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  tallow- 
diandler  searches  the  subscription- list  vainly  the  next  morning  for 
the  hon.  member's  initials.     Poor  practical  Rushlight !     For  the 
one  that  will  poko  out  thy  fifty,  buried  deep  in  the  advertisement- 
,  a  thousand  will  read  the  great  philanthropist  upon  monkey- 
,  and  never  drciim  of  inquiring  whether  he  bos  backed  his  senti* 

Kk4a  with  a  ridiculous  banknote. 
Bnt  it  »  only  in  'Parliament  out  of  session,*  after  all,  when 
lighta  among  his  constituents  at  Snailton-by-the-Sea,  that  the 
a  of  Speech's  glory  is  at  perihelion.     There  is  the  new  Suspen- 
turn  Bridge  over  tbo  Crawley  to  be  inaugurated  with  sentiment  and 
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cliampagne.  There  is  the  Snailton  School  of  Art  to  be  taOt 
abont  the  old  masters,  and  indoctriDated  with  facts  from  th 
report  of  the  Kensinf^ou  Science  and  Art  Department.  Th 
the  local  corps  of  volunteers  to  be  harangued  at  their  annaal  ', 
and-fork  practice,  and  informed  at  the  end  of  nproarions  8 
tumblers  that  *  Britons  never,  never  shall  be  slaves  T  (for  the 
hilator  of  standing  armies  makes  a  mental  reservation  in  reg! 
the  Snailton  Invincibles'  branch  of  the  service.)  Of  all  whicl: 
ceedings  the  connty  Argus  publishes  hill  and  sympathotic  pa 
krs  in  their  ima^native  man*s  best  style,  '  leaded'  and  '  cs 
as  only  *  The  Birth  of  a  Royal  Prince'  or  a  *  Brutal  Murder* 
be.  Nay,  the  enterprising  proprietor  sends  forth  a  '  Special 
plement,*  weighted  with  Dundrum'a  *  account  of  his  steward 
And  such  a  triumphant  account  as  that  was  !  '  It  left  the  B 
remarked  the  sarcastic  editor,  '  for  many  a  long  day  in  the  I 
For  the  Snailtonese,  whose  chief  business  in  life  was  to  catcl 
chards  and  cure  them,  dabbled  little  in  politics,  agitated  themi 
chiefly  about  making  a  haul  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the 
rial  treasury  to  build  a  breakwater ;  and  on  this  subject  Mr, 
gleby  Dimdrum  was  especially  aflfecting.  The  terrors  of  the 
deep  ho  pictured— pictured  the  pilchard  mariner  tossed  skji 
within  sight  of  their  rock-bound  shore,  and  half  insinuated  thi 
Treasury  would  la}'  themselves  open  to  an  indictment  for 
murder  by  any  further  neglect  of  the  cry  of  'A  breakwater!* 
arose  from  out  the  fishy  graves  of  many  a  shark-devoured  I 
tonese,  and  was  echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  civilised  y 
Mure  than  that,  he  added  diplomatically,  he  was  not  at  presi 
liberty  to  say,  for  reasons  that  would  be  apparent  to  the  most  U 
intelligence ;  but  he  thought  be  might  appeal  to  the  deputat 
the  Honourable  Guild  of  Merchant  Pilchards,  who  had  don( 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  on  this  subject,  to  say  that  it 
not  be  his  fault  if  the  day  did  not  soon  dawn  that  would  bring  i 
body  from  the  Board  of  Works  down  to  Snailton-by-the-Sea, 
the  plan  of  a  breakwater  in  his  portmanteau.  Whereupon  the 
tlemeu  of  the  deputation  looked  very  wise  and  shouted  *  Hear,  ] 
and  a  voice  cried.  'Three  cheers  for  Dundrum!'  which,  saj 
report,  *  were  given  with  three  times  three.*  The  truth  i 
Honourable  Guild  of  Merchant  Pilchards  had  only  been  told, 
winks  and  nods,  that,  without  infringing  ofHcial  courtesy,  their 
thought  ho  was  safe  in  inferring,  from  certain  interviews  and 
znonications  of  a  highly  confidential  character  (which  he  reg 
deeply  he  was  not  at  liberty  more  particularly  to  allude  to),  1} 
and  his  distinguished  friend  the  Chaacellor  of  the  Excheqne 
derstood  one  another.  The  winks  and  nods,  being  those  of  a 
Talleyrand,  did  the  rest ;  and  the  honourable  gentleman  rei 
the  benisous  of  his  country  as  meekly  as  if  he  had  only  car 
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Befomi  Bin  or  pacified  Ireland.  Some  hnndreds  of  the  Argus  hav- 
ing got  somehow  Bprinkled  gratis  over  London,  he  returns  to  town 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  safest  men  in  the  House, 
ind  Ministers  begin  to  perceive  in  him  a  decided  natural  affinity  for 
t  CommiBsioner^p  of  Disused  Postage  Stamps. 

And  if  by  and  by  Mr.  Jangleby  Dundmm  should  pass  into 
aome  Httle  comer  of  history,  and  be  mourned  in  the  county  Argus 
in  the  same  black  blotchy  borders  that  wept  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
tcm,  will  it  have  been,  after  all,  so  bad  a  travesty  of  greatness  ? 
Hunbug  is  as  necessary  to  our  civilisation  as  shirt-collars  or  babies. 
To  be  sure,  you  don't  quite  see  the  little  use  the  Man  of  Speech 
hu  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  neither,  caro  mio,  do  you  altogether 
understand  why  this  universe  could  not  spin  around  tolerably  well 
without  your  occasional  twinge  of  lumbago.  Would  it  not  be  a 
qoeer  commentary  on  our  vanities  if,  leons  away  in  the  future,  some 
Mhoolboy,  asked  to  name  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  times,  should 
Btmnble  upon  Dundrum  instead  of  Demosthenes,  and  discover  that 
be  floorished  in  Snailton-by-the  Sea  ? 

wnuLiAH  o'bbibn. 
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The  son  is  shiuing  warmly  npon  the  quay,  and  the  river  is  gli 
and  sparkling  in  his  beams,  as  we  saunter  lazily  along  home 
a  Bmall  procession  composed  of  two  little  girls  who  have  Jast  been  li 
rated  from  the  grille  of  the  convent,  and  their  parents.  We  loi 
hero  and  there  to  watcli  the  barge  iticking  to  and  fro  with  its  big 
brown  sail ;  the  bnsy  ferry-boat,  loaded  with  peasants  and  haycartaj 
pnfi&ng  noisily  across.  Of  a  sudden  our  party  is  joined  by  a  dog — fl 
somewhat  tmculeut-looking  black  dog,  whose  broken  hair  sticks  ool 
roughly  from  his  sides  ;  one  of  the  nondescript  curs  used  by  Frenoil 
shepherds.  His  eyes  are  restless  and  uneasy  ;  he  runs  from  thcf 
side  to  this ;  a  muzzle  which  ho  has  contrived  to  scrape  away  from 
hie  mouth  hangs  loosely  about  his  head.  He  has  such  a  forlorn  and 
woo-bugone  appearance  that  thu  girla  are  anxious  to  pat  and  comfoz( 
him;  but  this  prudence  forbids.  The  dog  seems  friendly  enougl 
too ;  but  not  to  his  own  species.  He  flics  out  savagely  at  one  m 
two  dogs  we  happen  to  meet,  and  drives  them  off  howling.  As  ^ 
stop  at  the  douane  to  ask  some  questions,  the  dog  misses  us 
runs  back,  and  we  see  him  no  more. 

But  we  hear  of  our  friend  before  long.  AH  the  town  is  in  a  ft 
ment  about  him.  It  seems  that  immediately  after  be  left  us  t 
dog  went  raving  mad,  biting  and  tearing  at  everything,  and  was 
last  chased  into  a  yard  and  shot.  Local  government  in  France  i^ 
generally  alert  enough,  and  ere  the  afternoon  had  passed  wo  heai 
the  official  '  tambour'  echoing  through  the  streets ;  a  proclamation 
by  the  mairo  :  '  Considering  that  a  rabid  dog  had  found  its  way  into 
C — ,  and  had  bitten  sundry  dogs,  horses,  cats,  it  is  ordered  that  all 
dogs  and  cats  be  confined  to  their  respective  homes  for  forty  days^ 
and  that  all  animals  kno^vn  to  have  been  bitten  should  be  at  ono 
destroyed.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  thus  excited,  A 
a  rule,  every  other  house  in  our  town  possesses  a  dog ;  a  dog  which 
occupies  iu  the  household  a  pouition  of  dignity  and  consideration! 
An  edict  for  the  destruction  of  these  pets  was  as  cruel  as  Herod*! 
decree  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Everybody  repudiate! 
indignantly  the  idea  that  his  or  her  particular  dog  has  been  bitteal 
Every  one  is  equally  ready  to  testify  that  the  neighbour's  dog  ii 
infected.  The  commissaire  of  police  is  the  confidant  of  all  theM 
mmours.     He  listens  impassively.     He  believes  all  that  is  reported 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  neighbour ;  he  is  atterlj  incredulons  of  all 
UiAt  is  said  in  one's  own  exculpation. 

Oar  commissairo  of  police  ia  not  a  popular  character.  He  ia 
beliered  to  role  the  tovrn.  Thejw/e  de  paix  is  a  mere  tool  in  his 
h&nds,  they  aay.  The  oommissaire  is  judge,  sherifif,  executioner, 
all  hi  one.  Woe  to  yoa  if  you  are  a  poor  man,  and  fall  under  hia 
(li.'ipleaaiire !  However,  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  to  assume 
lu.4  functions,  he  would  not  be  more  popular  than  M.  Blanquet.  In 
tiiis  case,  his  aotion,  if  stern  and  decisire,  is  clearly  for  the  public 
good.  Dozens  of  bodies  of  dogs  soon  cover  the  not-over-pellaoid 
tido.     Society  breathes  freely  ouue  more. 

And  now  our  town  assumes  the  curious  appearance  of  a  place 
without  dogs  or  cats,  and  one  is  able  to  realise  what  a  gap  the  de- 
Btmction  of  these  animals  would  make  in  our  daily  lives.  The 
stittBtB  assume  an  appearance  tristc  and  forlorn ;  an  oppressive  silence 
twgns.  £Ten  the  nights  are  too  still  and  unbroken.  What  a  relief 
to  bear  a  plaintive  cat-call,  a  tender  appeal  to  Moll  Roe  ! 

In  France  the  law  is  supreme.     One  realises  the  fact  with  a 
certain  awe.     Even  the  cats,  whom  we  have  always  beheved  to  be 
■Uiaenable  to  discipline — oven  the  cats  obey  it.      Certainly  the 
tune  of  half  the  women  is  taken  up  in  looking  after  the  cats.     One 
K«s  grimalkin  at  the  winduw  eHsa}ing  a  furtive  escapade  on  the  tiles; 
^0  ia  clutched  by  his  mistress,  a  desperate  struggle  ensues,  the  re- 
sult of  which  ia  lost  to  us  in  the  shadowed  interior.     Other  cats  are 
^oond  in  diains  of  tape,  of  ribbon ;  prisoners  tied  to  the  legs  of 
their  owners'  chairs.     In  the  mean  time  we  may  suppose  that 
ttiico  increase.    Puss-in-Boots  was  inclined  to  abandon  her  proper 
fiUictions.     A  cat  in  glores,  we  read,  catches  no  mice.     But  Mimi 
^  chains,  grimalkiu  tied  and  bound, — surely  now  the  race  of  rodents 
^y  rejoice,  and  hail  their  day  of  deliverance  as  actually  having 
(^Wned. 

Aficr  all  we  were  premature  in  recording  the  victory  of  the  law. 
^he  cats  have  broken  loose  and  are  in  flagrant  rebellion.  For  two 
'ki^ts  order  reigned  and  absulute  stillness.  On  the  third  the  night 
^^%B  vocal  with  their  cries.  On  the  ridges  of  the  roofs  the  cuts 
■fowled  defiance  to  the  law,  to  the  administration,  to  the  commissaire 
^f  police. 

The  administration  was  puzzled,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  was  for 
tha  moment  paralysed.  The  offenders  could  not  bo  followed  or 
identified.  It  seemed  impossible  to  make  their  owners  responsible. 
the  female  population  of  the  town  were  jubilant;  in  secret  they 
Mtetted  the  inieute  of  the  cats,  and  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  Uie 
Qomroisiiaire.  But  their  laughter  was  short-lived.  The  adminis- 
tration has  devoted  servants  who  will  not  hesitate  even  at  a  Idchete 
to  vindicate  its  authority.  On  the  day  following  the  escape  of  the 
Cats  it  was  whispered  that  terrible  reprisals  had  been  made.     The 
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streets  hud  been  secretly  sown  with  poisoned  gohes.     In  six  cot 
tiguous  houses  as  many  cats  ky  a-dying.     Loud  and  deep  were 
maledictions  of  their  owners. 

And  now  the  official  drum  comes  round  once  more,  and  as 
rataplan  echoes  through  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  gather  in  kno 
to  listen  to  the  latest  announcement  of  authority.  It  is  a  denoi 
ciation  of  those  who  scatter  poisoned  gobes.  The  practice  is  i 
famous ;  it  cannot  be  permitted ;  those  found  guilty  of  it  will 
subject  to  the  severest  penalties.  Every  one  admires  the  profoa 
finesse  of  the  commisaairc.  The  women  no  longer  laugh  at  him 
they  regard  him  with  mingled  awe  and  aversion.  In  the  mean 
the  poiBOQ-bolls  are  stiU  scattered  about  the  streets ;  the  cats  co: 
tinue  to  die. 

It  must  have  been  some  such  catastrophe  as  this,  one  "wotx 
think,  that  made  Dick  Whittington's  fortune.  There  is  hardly 
cat  left  alive  in  our  town;  a  shipload  of  cats  now  making  its  ap 
pearance  in  the  Seine  might  make  the  fortune  of  its  charterer.  T 
reign  of  terror  has  come  to  an  end  for  mere  lack  of  victims,  and  i 
that  is  left  to  na  is  to  mourn  our  dead. 

Well,  the  forty  days  of  discipline  are  over  at  last,  and  doga 
once  more  permitted  to  he  at  large.    But  very  few  seem  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  permission,  and  these  go  about  silently  and  warily,  as 
not  quite  assured  of  their  exemption  from  the  fate  of  their  brethren 

We,  too,  are  conscious  that  our  relations  with  the  canine 
have  undergone  a  change.  Wo  are  fond  of  dogs,  but  we  mistnu 
them  now.  Any  one  of  these  animals  may  carry  in  its  jaws  til 
possibilities  of  a  sudden  and  cruel  death.  There  is  scarcely 
mode  of  quitting  the  worM  as  nppaUing  to  the  imagination  as  thi 
a  death  by  hydrophobia ;  and  rabies  in  dogs  now  seems  to  be  on  t] 
increase.  In  England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  madness  seen 
to  have  raged  like  an  epidemic.  In  almost  every  centre  of  popoli 
tion  bylaws  have  been  put  in  force  in  restraint  of  their  liber^ 
and  it  has  really  become  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  keepio 
of  dogs  in  populous  places  should  not  be  wholly  interdicted.  L 
nB  hope  that  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found.  'W 
can*t  afford  to  lose  the  companionship  of  our  dogs. 

Where,  indeed,  should  wo  look  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
our  four-footed  companions  ?     What  equivalent  for  their  silent  i 
obtrusive  sympathy?     From  our  children,   who  are  as  much  of 
plague  as  a  blessing  ?     From  wife  or  &om  husband,  the  more  affii 
tionate  the  more  exacting  ?     Do  not  mistake  or  imagine  that  til 
writer  places  on  the  same  level  the  social  affections  and  the  love 
bear  our  domestic  pets.     But  the  latter  has  a  value  of  its  oivn.     ■ 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  life,  a  flavouring,  a  spice 
sprig  of  rosemary,  the  want  of  which  would  add  to  the  general  £!« 
ness  and  nnprotitablencss  of  existence.  f.  t. 
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Chapteb  IX.  AuMT  Chair's  Tactics. 

Whkx  aunt   Craik  heard  of  the  seaman's  visit  and    the  scanty 
tidings  he  brought,  she  gravely  shook  her  head,  and  said : 

*  Dorothy,  I  don't  like  secrets  of  no  sort.  If  people's  got  good 
ooiiBciences  thoy  needn't  be  afraid  to  bo  open  and  straightfor'ard.  It's 
a  bad  sign  when  thy  brother  send^  thee  little  shabby  bits  o'  paper  by  a 
Stranger's  hands,  who  may  be  a  convict  'scaped  from  Botany  Bay,  for 
aogbt  wo  know.' 

But  the  idea  of  criminal  oGfenccB  in  connection  with  that  pleasant 
Mr,  Fleetwood  was  ludicrous,  and  I  told  aunt  Craik  she  would  have 
agreed  with  mo  had  she  seen  him. 

'  I  never  wish  to  see  anybody  who  comes  on  secret  en'ands  from 
one  o'  my  blood-relations,  Dorothy,'  was  the  severe  reply.  *  You'd 
better  say  no  more.' 

Though  aunt  Craik  spoke  sternly,  I  could  see  her  thin  face  twitch 
and  her  lip  tremble.  I  had  never  known  until  lately  how  fond  she  was 
of  her  nephew,  or  guessed  the  warm  affections  that  were  hidden  under 
that  hard  exterior.  But  aunt  Craik  had  other  troubles  on  her  mind  ere 
long — troubles  of  a  near  and  pressing  nature.  The  farm  was  not  proB- 
pering.  Bad  harvests,  bad  prices,  and  probably  also  bad  management, 
had  made  sad  work  with  oar  finances.  The  loss  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  which  my  father  had  been  robbed  that  fatal  fair-day  was 
the  beginning  of  our  troubles.  To  people  farming  on  a  small  scale 
such  a  loss  was  of  great  im])ortance.  Luttrell  the  shepherd  and  aunt 
Craik  grumbled  from  morning  till  night,  declaring  they  had  never 
known  '  such  times*  in  oil  their  lives,  and  predicting  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole  agricultural  interest  and 
■ihe  entire  British  nation.  There  were  moments  when,  looking  at  my 
Ihther  sitting  vacantly  by  the  fireside,  painful  reflections  would  force 
themselves  upon  me.    AVhat  would  become  of  him,  in  his  helpless  de- 

rndent  state,  if  poverty  fell  upon  us  ? 
But  poor  aunt  Craik,  to  whom  this  same  reflection  often  occurred 
no  doubt,  had  devised  a  way  out  of  our  troubles — a  way  in  which  I  was 
BO  closely  interested,  and  which  involved  such  a  serious  disturbance  of 
my  peace  of  mind  for  some  mouths,  that  it  must  be  recorded  here. 
I  was  making  up  the  home  accounts  one  evening,  when  my  annt, 
who  sat  knitting  opposite,  began : 

L*  Three  pound  nine,  dost  'ce  say,  for  repairin*  the  wagou  and 
TmM  SwMas,  Vol,  YIL  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  ft 
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meDdin'  the  horse-rake  ?  Ay,  that's  how  the  money  goes !  I  think 
the  men's  as  had  at  hreakin'  as  the  lasses  every  bit,  as  £ar  as  I  can 
see.  Tear  and  smash  everything  yonVe  got  to  pieces,  that's  all 
they're  fit  for,  I  reckon.  Here's  three  chiney  basins  and  a  pndden- 
dish  gone  this  week ;  and  they've  broke  the  pump  in  the  yard  and 
got  the  barn-door  nearly  off  the  hinges.  They  wants  a  master  after 
*em,  they  does.     They'll  bring  us  all  to  rack  and  ruin  yet,' 

Aunt  Craik  was  silent  for  about  the  space  of  five  minutes,  during 
which  her  knitting-needles  clattered  away  furiously,  and  then  she 
recommenced : 

'  Dorothy,  why  don't  you  ever  wear  your  silk  dress  nowadays  ? 
Young  girls  ought  to  look  smart  and  natty,  and  not  always  to  be 
dressed  like  Quakers.  The  Miss  Dicki'sons  had  cherry-coloured 
French  merinos  on  last  Sunday,  I  see ;  ^d  uncommon  well  they 
looked.  I  wish  thou'd  give  thy  mind  a  little  more  to  thy  dress, 
my  dear.* 

The  sentiment  was  so  novel  and  unlocked  for,  coming  from 
aunt  Craik,  that  I  lifted  up  my  head  from  the  'accounts,  and  stared 
at  her  with  unfeigned  amazement. 

•Why,  aunt,'  I  exclaimed,  *I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  give 
such  advice.  I  thought  the  young  girls  of  the  present  day  were  too 
-much  given  to  dress  and  finery  ?' 

'Very  likely,  Dorothy,  you  are  surprised.  There  are  many 
surprises  for  us  in  this  world.  I  am  surprised  to  think  I  was  at 
chapel  again  last  Sunday ;  I  am  surprised  that  I've  got  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Dicki'son  agaip.  But  if  I  see  it  my  duty  so  lo  do,  I  don't  care 
for  surprises.' 

This  was  rather  an  enigmatical  way  of  speaking;  bat  aunt 
Craik  delighted  in  dark  forms  of  speech  at  times.  Enlightenment 
came  ere  long. 

*  You  know,  Dorothy,  I  am  only  a  broken  reed  to  trust  to,  after 
all.  I'm  willin'  enough  and  managing  enough,  God  knows ;  but  I 
can't  be  expected  to  last  for  ever — 'specially  workin'  as  I've  done 
lately.  I  reckon  I'm  not  long  for  this  world.  I  may  be  took, 
Dorothy,  any  momin'  before  you're  up  out  o'  bed,  or  I  may  drop 
down  on  the  laundry  floor  in  the  midst  o'  the  wash  any  Monday  as 
comes.  We're  all  liable  to  be  took ;  but  some's  liabler  than  others, 
and  I'm  o'  that  sort,  I'm  afraid.  So  you  see,  Dorothy,  I  begin  to 
feel  as  we  oughtn't  perhaps  to  shut  ourselves  out  from  the  rest  o' 
the  world,  and  humour  ourselves  to  bein'  alone ;  for  what  would 
become  on  you  and  your  dear  father  if  I  was  took  and  you  was  left  7 
That's  a  question  I  puts  to  myself  every  night  as  I  lays  my  head  on 
my  pillow,  and  it  keeps  me  awake  for  hours,  I  assure  you.' 

'  I  don't  know,  aunt,  indeed,  what  we  should  do  without  you,' 
I  replied,  a  sudden  sense  of  all  we  owed  to  the  untiring  industiy 
and  carefulness  of  the  speaker  crossing  my  mind. 
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'  Well  then,  Dorothy,  don't  yon  see  aa  I'm  ri^ht  in  trying;  to 
tBftke  taybalf  more  sociable  wi'  my  neighbours  ?  How  are  yon  ever 
lo  get  acquainted  viith  a  body  if  we  stops  at  home  from  one  week*s 
«<id  to  another,  and  never  stirH  ont  o'  the  garden  ?  Why,  bless 
^J  Boul,  I  was  married  and  settled  in  my  own  home  afore  I  was 

The  last  words  revealed  to^me  the  drift  of  annt  Craik's  speech. 
•*-    fell  the  coloar  mount  to  my  face. 

^  '  Yos,  thoa'lt  be  two-and-twenty  next  birthday,  Dorothy.  It's 
^*-ino  one  looked  aboat  for  a  husband,  if  ever  thou  art  to  have  a 
**«ase  o'  thy  own.* 

Such  was  the  introduction  to  annt  Craik's  new  tactics.  From 
^•iat  (ky  1  believe  she  commenced  '  looking  about*  for  a  husband 
•Vjr  me.  Ere  long  the  novel  apparition  of  a  suitor  made  its  appear- 
oe  at  Sea -Bank  Farm. 
The  first  swain  aunt  Craik  introduced  was  a  Mr.  HoUocks,  a 
air-haired  young  man  of  a  red-ochro  complexion  and  unwieldy 
imbs,  over  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  control.  He  stood  six 
eet  liigh,  and  was  always  in  his  own  or  somebody  el36*s  way.  He 
I  '^as  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  whose  lands  adjoined  our  own, 
I  ^and  the  facilities  this  offered  for  managing  the  two  farms  was,  I 
I  1>clievc,  the  principal  reason  for  aunt  Craik's  favouring  his  addresses. 
I  — \b,  however,  this  gentleman  spent  three  evenings  at  out  house  with- 
I  «at  opening  his  lips  other  than  to  say  '  No  sugar,  thank^ee,'  every 

^^L  iime  I  ponred  out  his  tea,  and  as  ray  presence  caused  him  the  most 
^^P  ^kbrious  embarrassment,  no  wonder  his  suit  did  not  prosper.  More- 
W  over,  na  be  broke  either  a  saucer  or  a  teacup  each  time  he  appeared, 
^^m  and  on  the  last  occasion  lauuched  a  plate  of  mulTms  into  my  aunt's 
^H  lap,  thereby  ruiuiug  a  brown-silk  drcae  she  had  put  on  for  the  occa- 
•um.  auut  Craik  took  a  dislike  to  him. 

The  next  suitor  who  appeared  at  our  gatos  was  Mr.  Jonas  Lumb, 
a  groeer  and  general  dealer  from  Clambcach.  Of  this  gentleman 
mj  annt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  our  tea  and  sugar  for 
years  past.  Mr.  Lumb  was  rather  deaf,  soinewbat  bald,  and  very 
stout,  but  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  capital  retail  business,  and  was 
rcport<rd  to  have  laid  by  ten  thouKaud  pounds.  If  Mr,  Lumb  could 
have  spoken  through  his  month  instead  of  his  nose,  if  he  could  have 
divested  himself  of  an  odour  of  tallow  candles  that  was  always  about 
Via  pertwn,  and  if  he  had  been  able- to  apply  to  human  alTairs  any 
other  measurement  or  test  than  the  weif^ts  and  scales  of  his  own 
shop,  pnrhaps  Mr.  Lumb's  chnnres  of  suacess  would  not  have  been 
BO  Hmull  as  they  wore.  But  Mr.  Lnnib  was  a  man  not  eaaily  re- 
buffed, and  it  became  much  more  dlificiilt  t^  get  rid  of  my  second 
■uitor  than  of  my  first.  li  was  not  until  I  had  spoken  my  mind 
VBiy  plainly,  «ui  had  risked  a  quarrel  with  aunt  Graik,  that  Nimiber 
Two  WAS  shown  to  the  4oor. 
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But  it  was  from  Number  Three  that  I  was  destined  to  suffer  the 
most  Berious  annoyance.  In  the  two  former  eases,  I  confess,  I  derived 
some  amusement  from  the  queer  attentions  to  which  I  was  subjected, 
and  never  did  I  open  aunt  Craik's  market-basket  on  her  return  from 
Clambeach  without  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  droll  lover's  gifts  from  Mr» 
Lumb's  shop  that  it  contained.  From  peppermint-drops  to  Dutch 
cheeses  ranged  his  love-tohens,  and  I  have  even  known  his  devotioa 
take  the  shape  of  a  pound  of  mould  candles  or  a  dusting-brush.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  third  aspirant  to  my  hand  there  was  no  longer  a 
comical  side  to  matters. 

In  furtherance  of  her  matrimonial  projects  aunt  Craik  intro- 
duced into  our  house  a  person  whoso  virtues  I  had  often  heard  eulo- 
frised  at  tea-tables  and  other  social  meetings.  This  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Phineas  Stang,  the  'local*  preacher,  who  frequently  offi- 
ciated ftt  the  chape!  at  the  I>rove,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  bnsi* 
Bcsa  as  a  leather-currier  in  Clambeach  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  in, 
piety  and  religious  profession.  Mr.  Stang  was  a  theological  di8putant| 
who  could  bring  yon  to  letter  and  book  on  any  doctrinal  point  yoa 
liked  to  name.  He  could  quote  Scripture  at  you  (especially  dennn* 
ciatory  passages)  with  a  readiness  and  gusto  I  have  never  seen 
equaUed ;  and  he  would  not  have  been  afraid,  as  aunt  Craik  oftea 
adduced  to  his  praise,  to  tackle  the  ricar  of  Clambeach  himself  in 
argument.  He  could  j>reach  extemporary  sermons  that  were  powerful 
enough  to  frighten  females  into  violent  hysterics  ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  prayer^ but  no.  I  caimot  write  jestingly  on  that  theme.  Aunt 
Craik  regarded  my  rejection  of  this  eminent  personage  not  merely  aS 
impolitic  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  as  a  wanton  disregard  of 
my  spiritual  welfare,  and  we  had  many  battles  on  the  subject. 

I  was  becoming  worn  out  with  the  persecution  that  arose  from 
Mr.  Stang's  attentions,  when  an  event  occurred  that  changed  that 
gentleman's  demeanour  towards  me,  and  put  an  end  to  his  odious 
addresses.  Sometimes  I  laugh,  sometimes  I  almost  cry,  when  I< 
recall  the  scene  that  put  a  climax  to  my  third  love-suit. 


Chapter  X. 

A»  UtFOBTUMATB  SUlTOtt. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  sitting  sewing  by  the  open] 
parlour  window  one  summer's  afternoon,  listening  to  the  bees  ham* 
ming  in  the  garden  and  the  mower's  scythe  ringing  in  the  hay-field, 
when  to  my  astonishment  the  door  opened,  and  aunt  Craik  walked 
in,  attired  in  her  Sunday  costume. 

*  I'm  going  to  see  Mrs.  Dicki'son,  and  maybe  I'll  stay  tea,'  said 
my  aunt  briefly,  as  though  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  visit 
she  proposed.     *  Mind,  Dorothy,  your  father  doesn't  stay  out  too 
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loDg^.  He  walks  round  and  roond  the  grass-plot  yonder  till  I  wonder 
lie  isn't  fit  to  drop.  It's  amazin*  how  ho  llads  pleasure  in  doing 
the   same  thing  over  and  over  again,  poor  soul !' 

IMy  aunt  stopped  to  pin  her  shawl  and  shake  out  her  dross  before 
she   added : 

*  Before  I  go,  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you,  Dorothy.  You  know 
That  I  mean.' 

£ut  I  really  didn't,  though  my  aunt  affirmed  it  so  gravely. 

'  It*8  about  your  beha^'ionr  last  time  Mr.  Stang  visited  us.  I 
w»8  'shamed  to  see  thee  ilauut  out  o'  the  room,  afore  company  too, 
W  soou  as  he  asked  to  have  prayers.* 

*  I  left  the  room,  aunt,  to  go  and  sit  with  father.' 

*  Thou'd  better  ha'  stayed  down-stairs  to  help  to  pray  for  hia 
poor  soul.  Thou  sets  thyself  up  too  much,  Dorothy,  and  thinks  too 
Wghly  of  thy  own  judgment.  If  thou*d  stayed  below  thou'dat  have 
Mard  how  that  godly  man  prayed  for  them  who  despises  their  pastors 
•ad  teachers.  I  knew  who  he  meant  when  he  cried  out  so  sorely, 
Uiough  he  mentioned  no  names.* 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Stang,  I  am  sure,  to  make  my  failings 
^e  subject  of  his  prayers,'  said  I  warmly.  *  I  heard  enough,  aunt, 
*s  it  was.  His  loud  voice  prevented  my  father  getting  to  sleep,  and 
■I  W-as  nearly  coming  down  to  aak  him  to  pray  in  a  lower  key.* 

'  Dorothj',  I'm  'mazed  to  hear  you  apeak  so  disrespectful,*  said 
*^y  aunt  sternly.  *  You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  tho  chance  of 
^  Ohristian  husband  with  a  good  home  when  I'm  dead  and  gone.  I 
^11  ye  plainly  that  it  won't  do  to  make  enemies  all  round  ua ;  and 
^  there's  anybody  we  owe  it  to  be  civil  to,  it's  Mr.  Stang.' 

'I  don't  see  it,  aunt.' 

*  But  you  will  one  day,'  said  my  aunt  mysteriously,  '  and  then 
Perhaps  it  may  be  too  late;'  and  aunt  Craik  retired,  shaking  her 
**ead,  and  muttering  to  herself  something  I  could  not  catch. 

There  was  a  significance  in  my  aunt's  manner  which  made  me 
^eel  very  uneasy.  Was  Mr.  Stang  about  to  try  his  chance  again, 
&&d  my  aunt's  absence  this  afternoon  prearranged  between  them  ? 

My  work  lay  idle  for  some  minutes,  and  a  few  tears  I  could  not 
Kpress  rolled  down  my  cheek.  How  long  was  this  persecution  to 
last?  This  man  was  the  bugbear  of  my  life.  0,  that  I  had  some 
one  to  turn  to  for  help  and  advice  !  My  thoughts  reverted  to  Brail, 
but  I  sighed  as  I  recalled  how  indiflereut  he  had  become  to  our 
troubles.  I  had  never  heard  from  him  again  since  the  stranger's 
visit.  It  was  some  comfort  at  least  to  think  that  there  was  now 
another  person  besides  myself  who  was  interested  Lu  him — some  one 
who  thought  well  and  spoke  kindly  of  him.  Should  I  never  see  that 
friendly  face  again?  Well,  if  we  never  met  any  more,  I  should 
always  think  gratefully  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's  conduct. 

I  had  resumed  my  sewing,  and  was  listening  once  mote  t^  Uioi 
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bees  Qfid  tbe  mower's  scythe,  when  a  man^s  voice, 
pleasant,  broke  the  calm  of  the  summer  afternoon. 

*  "Far  above  rubies  is  the  i>rice  of  a  virtuous  woman.   Sh©  hyt 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  bauds  hold  tbe  difltaftV     Hoil 
true;  bow  true  !*  I 

Those  words  were  uttered  so  close  to  my  ear  that  I  started  of 
in  alarm,  and  beheld  Mr.  Pbineas  Staug  leaning  on  the  window-sifl 
close  by  me. 

*  Sorrj'  to  startle  you,  Miss  Gedge ;  but  with  your  good  leav^ 
VU.  step  inside ;'  and  without  waiting  for  my  consent,  Mr.  8taa| 
came  round  by  tbe  front-door.  1 

He  was  an  ungainly  lauk-visaged  man,  but  when  he  wished  t<f 
be  gracious  and  smiling,  ho  was  uglier  and  moro  ungainly  thali 
usual.  1 

'  Spindles  and  distails  are  no  longer  used,  il  is  true.  Miss  Gedget 
bnt  tbe  words  of  the  wise  king  apply  equally  to  needles  and  thirabh 
let  us  hope.     A  needle  is  a  blessed  instrument  in  a  woman's  hand;] 

Mr.  Stang  positively  uttered  tliis  platitude  as  though  it  hod 
a  gospel  text,  and  be  expected  me  to  be  touched  by  it. 

*  My  aunt  is  not  at  home,'  said  I,  with  no  show  of  courtef 
*  I  won't  ask  you  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Stang.*  | 

I  felt  a  miserable  consciousness  that  I  was  blushing  before  thf 
man's  gaze.  I 

'  I'm  afraid,  Miss  Dorothy,  I  must  take  a  seat  nevertheless,  ful 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.    The  old  subject  again ; 
old  subject.     Ah,  ah  !* 

This  was  intended  for  pleasantry,  and  was  accompanied 
tender  smile  ;  but  I  made  answer  quickly  : 

'It's  of  no  use  our  discussing  it  again,  Mr.  Stang;  indeed,  I 
think  you  would  show  more  dignity  by  not  laying  yourself  open  tl 
farther  refusal.'  I 

*  Dignity,  my  dear  ISIiss  Dorothy  !*  ejaculated  Mr.  Stang,  as  h$ 
seated  himself  and  slowly  drew  off  his  gloves,  and  stroked  his  lani 
hair  a  little  further  into  tbe  corner  of  his  left  eye.  *  Don't  nami 
that  word ;  a  Christian  man  disowns  it,  and  lovos  to  trample  on  ib 
If  it  hurts  tlio  nateral  man  to  sue  for  favours,  it  is  good  for  thi 
spiritual.  But  let  mo  speak  a  little  further  afore  you  condemn  ma 
my  dear  young  friend.'  1 

For  some  minutes  I  had  to  listen  to  the  odious  man's  addressa) 
in  silence.  Ho  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  be  was  awuro  he  was  f 
sinner  like  other  men,  that  he  felt  his  weakness  and  ina1)ility  *  ti 
stand  alone  in  the  conflict,'  and  that  a  wifo  with  my  activity  a&4 
strength  of  mind  would  be  the  very  prop  he  requii'ed  to  *  'atublisl 
him  in  the  faith.'  This  was  a  new  mode  of  attack  ;  fur  generally  9 
was  his  own  and  not  my  virtues  that  formed  the  theme  of  M^ 
Stang^s  discourse.     But  I  felt  more  uneasy  than  ever,  for  I  coi 


lie  less,  lui 
;  yes,  thi 
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fueling 


TC6    iu  thiB  persistence  a  determination  to  bend  my  will  to  his  own* 
80   in  (IcspemtioD  I  made  answer  : 

*  Mr.  Stang,  I  distnist  every  word  yon  say,  and  the  longer  I 
fenow  you  the  more  I  disUke  yon.     la  that  plain  enough  ?' 

Too  plain,  alas  !  In  a  moment  the  sheep-skin  garb  was  thrown 
•aide,  and  the  wolf  stood  revealed.  With  horrible  calmness  Mr. 
Stang  made  answer : 

*  You're  hasty,  Miss  Dorothy,  very  hasty.  You'll  be  sorry  for 
^tem  words  after,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Yes,  you'd  better  sit  down 
*«wn/ 

'  The  8i>eakcr'8  sinister  air  frightened  me,  and  I  sat  down. 

*  Ap|>airently  youVe  not  in  your  aunt's  confidcnne,  Miss  Dorothy. 
You're  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Craik  has  been  borrowing  money  of  me 
"to  carry  on  the  form  business.  No,  I  thought  not.  You  mayn't  be 
vware  either  where  the  money  that  paid  the  last  half-year's  rent  came 
:fiom.* 

'  My  annt  raised  the  money  at  the  bank,*  I  exclaimed,  a  sudden 
of  terror  coming  over  me  as  I  gazed  at  the  canning  eyes 
watching  me. 

*  No ;  she  applied  for  a  loan,  but  the  security  wasn't  thought 
good/  said  Mr.  Stang,  watching  me  with  a  cruel  air.  *  A  friend 
came  forward  to  find  the  money  and  prevent  an  execution  being  put 
in — a  friend  in  need  I  think  we  might  call  him,  eh  ?' 

'  la  what  3"ou  are  telling  me  true  ?'  I  asked,  thunderstruck  at 
this  announcement. 

'  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  deny  it,  seeing  I  hold  receipts  here 
for  the  amounts — two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  in  all — signed 
by  Sarah  Craik  herself.* 

0  my  poor  aunt !     Why  had  she  kept  all  this  &om  me  ? 

1  was  slowly  realising  that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  man 
lefbre  mo. 

*  You  seem  taken  by  surprise.  Miss  Dorothy.  Don't  be  agitated. 
Yon  think  me  unfeelin',  don't  you?  It  isn't  my  nature  to  be  un- 
feelin' ;  quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  There's  a  way  of  settling  dif- 
ficulties even  now.  You've  but  to  say  one  little  word,  and  I'll  chuck 
all  these  receipts  into  the  fire.  Come,  Dorothy,  say  you'll  have 
me.' 

As  he  approached  me  with  a  leer  on  his  face,  I  drew  away  with 
itidder  of  dii^gust. 

*  Y'ou  had  better  think  twice,'  said  Mr.  Stang  angrily.  '  Ke- 
mcmber  I've  only  to  put  in  my  claims,  and  you'll  bo  smashed  up  in 
six  months.  What's  to  become  of  him,  pray,  when  you're  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  ?' 

He  pointed  to  the  figure  slowly  pacing  round  the  garden. 

*  Come,  I  bear  no  malice,  Dorothy,  though  you've  spoken  such 
SmI  words  to  me.     It  ain't  so  very  hard,  I  hope,  to  love  me.' 
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Mistaking  my  silence  for  wavering,  Mr.  Stang  t 
nij  feet,  seized  my  band,  and  was  covering  it  with  kisses. 

'Let  me  go,  Mr.  Stang,*  I  cried.  'I  will  nse  this,  unless  yea 
instantly  release  meT  I  had  snatched  up  my  scissors  in  my 
despair. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  make  the  threat.  The  words  had 
scarcely  escaped  my  ]ipa  when  there  was  a  noise  outside,  a  figure 
Rprang  through  the  open  window,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Stang 
lay  sprawling  all  his  length  on  the  floor. 

'  You've  caught  a  cropper,  I  think,  you  villain  !*  cried  a  atroDg 
voice ;  and  thoro  stood  ^I^.  Fleetwood,  looking  hearty  as  ever  and 
remarkahly  cool,  considering  he  had  just  knocked  a  man  down.  | 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gedge,  but  I  hadn*t  time  to  come 
round  by  the  door.     I  think  I  was  only  just  in  time.* 

'  0  Mr.  Fleetwood,  I — I*m  so  thankful ;'  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

'  Pray  who  are  you,  air  ?'  asked  Mr.  Stang,  rising  from  the  floor 
with  an  amazed  face  and  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  dignity. 

*  First  mate  of  the  Southern  Cross,  that's  who  I  am.  Who  may 
yon  be  ?  Not  a  gentleman,  that*3  clear,  or  I  shouldn't  have  caught 
you  annoying  this  young  lady.* 

'  Never  mind  who  I  am.  What's  your  business  here,  young. 
man,  that  you  dare  to  get  in  at  the  window  whilst  her  aunt  is  out  of 
the  way  ?     You  was  expected,  I  suppose  T 

Mr.  Stang  looked  vindictively  at  me,  but  timorously  at  the  mate 
of  the  Southern  Cross. 

'  My  business  doesn't  concern  you,*  said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  turning 
his  hack  on  his  questioner.  Re  added,  'You'll  bo  glad  to  hear.  Miss 
Gedge,  that  I*ve  brought  you  news  of  your  brother.' 

*  0,  0  !  so  you  know  where  Brail  Gedge  is  hiding,  do  you  T  said 
Mr.  Stang,  retreating  towards  the  door,  with  one  hand  to  his  eye, 
which  was  already  swollen  up,  '  This  is  news  indeed.  I  daresay 
the  county  police  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  his  whereabouts.* 

*  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  T  cried  Mr.  Fleetwood,  turning  quickly 
upon  the  speaker. 

'  I  mean  that  informaijou  about  a  person  suspected  of  highway 
robbery  is  generally  acceptable  to  them,  especially  of  a  person  who. 
half-murdered  his  father  into  the  bargain.*  , 

The  mate  of  the  Southern  Cross  looked  strongly  inclined  to  seize^ 
Mr.  Stang  by  the  neck  ana  shake  him.  He  turned  to  me,  as  though 
expecting  an  indignant  denial  of  the  statement.  My  face  displayed 
my  agitation.     I  could  not  speak. 

*  No,  she  can't  deny  it.  It's  well  known,  sir,  throughout  tho 
neighbourhood.  I'm  sorry  for  the  family,  and  particular  sorry  for 
Miss  Gedge.  I  think  you'd  better  all  mind  what  you're  about,  for 
it's  dangerous  playing  go-between ;  and  there's  such  an  offence  in' 
the  statute-book  as  aiding  and  abetting  crime  and  keeping  bftcl^ 
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t^ridence,  mind  that,  young  man;'  and  with  a  malevolent  look  at  me 
Mr.  St&Dg  Blank  oat  of  the  room. 

'  What  does  he  mean  T  asked  Mr.  Fleetwood,  with  an  air  of 
Qttex  surprise,  as  I  stood  there  with  burning  cheeks. 

For  some  moments  I  was  silent.     Then  I  spoke. 


Chapteb  XI. 


A  TRUE  FRIUXD. 


^^d 

Rut 


'Mr.  Fleetwood/  I  began,  'what  you  have  just  heard  comes 
Erozn  the  lips  of  a  bad  man,  who  delights  in  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on — on  onr  misfortunes.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.     I  owe  it  to  you  for  tho  friendship  you  have  shown  us.* 

With  shame  and  trouble  I  related  the  circumstances  that  had  ai- 
ded my  brother's  departure  from  home,  and  the  terrible  suspicions 

attached  to  his  tligfat. 

'I  am  glad,  Miss  Gedge,  to  have  heard  this  story,  sad  as  it  is,* 
nid  Mr.  Fleetwood,  when  I  had  done.  '  I  am  glad  that  I  know  at 
last  your  brother's  secret,  and  I'm  very  glad  indeed  tliat  you  treat 
me  as  a  friend.  But,  like  you,  I  don't  believe  him  capable  of  such 
A  crime,  though  it's  no  use  denying  that  circumstances  are  sadly 
against  him,  poor  fellow  !* 

•0,  thank  you — thank  you  !'  I  interrupted,  my  tears  Qowiug  as 
1  spoke.  *  It  is  almost  the  first  time  I  have  heard  any  one  speak 
Itindly  of  him.     They  all  think  him  guilty  about  here.' 

•They  do?  Well,  then,  they  are  a  set  of — '  the  speaker  did 
^ot  finish.  Bid  he  feel  that,  after  all,  a  sister's  good  opinion  of  a 
brotlier  was  not  very  weighty  evidence  ?  He  looked  distressed,  as 
I^OQgh,  whilst  thinking  over  the  story  I  had  just  told  him,  he  found 
^  it  unpleasant  elements  of  suspicion.  But  his  face  cleared  again 
•iircctly,  and  he  did  his  best  to  utter  some  cheerful  and  encouraging 
^ordfl.  As  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  I,  of  course,  asked 
^uu  to  take  some  refreshment. 

•  I  will  take  tea  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me/  said  he,  glancing 
*t  my  father,  who  was  slowly  approaching  the  house,  leaning  on  his 
*Uck.     '  Unless,  that  is,  I  shall  bo  in  the  way  hero.' 

But  when  my  father  entered,  he  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
^^^luiger's  presence — strangers  and  friends  were  all  alike  to  him  now, 
^^1  He  had  some  confused  idea  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  a  wool- 
^^•kr  come  to  buy  our  latest  shearings,  and  the  way  in  which  ho 
^ed  to  hide  his  infirmities  and  discuss  in  a  business-like  manner 
^^e  bargain  he  believed  to  be  on  hand  would  have  been  ludicrous 
^^  it  not  been  quite  distressing.  If  I  had  wanted  any  proof  of  Mr. 
*lMwood'8  kindhness  of  heart,  I  should  have  found  it  now,  in  the 
^ay  in  which  ho  accommodated  himself  to  the  position,  and  contrived 
ne  at  my  ease,  gently  hnmonring  my  father's  fancies^  and 
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bebsTin^  as  though  he  were  an  old  acquaintasce  of  the  honse 
had  sat  at  our  table  a  score  of  times.  Uie  gcutloness  even  tondM 
znc.  I  coiiUI  see  that  he  was  distreBsed  at  the  sight  of  my  fatbei 
affliction,  and  he  did  his  best  to  talk  cheerfully.  My  father  bo< 
relapsed  into  bis  nsnal  state  of  imbecile  slleDce,  and  so  the  convi 
sation  between  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  myself  was  of  the  nature  of 
Ute-a-tHe;  but  I  felt  in  no  way  embarrassed  thereby.  The  m 
passed  off  more  pleasantly  than  I  could  have  thought  possible,  ca 
Bideiing  the  agitating  occurrences  of  the  afternoon.  Mr,  FI 
wood  had  so  many  pleasant  things  to  tell  mo  about  his  Toyagea  th 
I  was  quite  sorry  when  he  rose  to  go  away. 

*  Well,  Miss  Gedge,'  said  he,  shaking  hands  with  rae, 
your  leave  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  you  again  before  I  j 
my  ship.     I  am  sorry  the  message  I  brought  you  from  your  broth 
was  not  more  satisfactory  this  time  than  last.     He's  very  sparing 
of  his  words,  I  must  confess;  but  don't  lose  heart,  and  if — if  thid 
preaching  party  I  caught  at  his  ugly  tricks  gives  you  any  more  tr 
ble,  just  send  me  a  lino  to  this  address  near  Boston,  where  I  shl 
be  staying  a  time,  and  consider  I  stand  in  your  brothej"*s  place, 
you  please.     Good-bye.'     Then  he  shook  my  hand  again  very  c 
dially  and  took  his  leave. 

The  message  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  brought  me  from  my  brot 
was  simply  this :  *  Tell  Dorothy  Fm  getting  on  well  here  and  maid] 
money.  She  osked  whether  I  was  happy.  Tell  ber  I'm  as  hap 
as  Fm  ever  likely  to  be,  I  suppose.' 

The  same  brevity,  the  same  unsatisfactory  reticence  as  befo 
The  tone  of  the  speech,  too,  betrayed  self-discontent  and  a  miJ 
not  at  ease.     I  could  extract  neither  hope  nor  consolation  fro 
these  few  words,  and  so  never  named  them  to  my  aunt. 

Alas,  aunt  Craik  and  I  were  on  difficult  terms  just  now, 
olTended  suitor  had  not  threatened  in  vain.  Before  a  week  passed 
Mr.  Stang  wrote  a  letter  relating  the  treatment  he  had  received 
my  hands,  and  demanding  of  my  aunt  immediate  repayment  of 
sums  he  had  advanced  to  her.  A  scene  followed  that  distressed 
cruelly.  My  aunt  reproached  me  with  a  disregard  for  my  dnty,  i 
accused  me  of  bringing  rnin  upon  the  family.  Farther  letters  fra 
Mr.  Stang  followed,  and  only  complicated  our  troubles.  He  thiol 
ened  to  acquaint  the  magistrates  with  our  connivance  at  Brail's  flig 
and  our  knowledge  of  his  present  hiding-place.  He  made  allosi 
to  the  *  Secretar}'  of  State,'  and  to  '  conspiracies/  and  *  suppressB 
of  evidence,'  that  nearly  frightened  aunt  Craik  out  of  her  wits 
last  he  wrote  informing  us  that  unless  the  money  were  paid  with 
a  certain  time,  be  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
law. 

'  What !  sell  us  np,  does  ho  mean  ?*  cried  aunt  Craik,  aghfl 
and  trembling.     *  O  Lord,  we're  clean  done  for  now !     They'll  p 
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Plf^^liailiffs  and  take  the  very  bedsteads  from  under  us ;  and  the 
fine  linen  aheets  as  is  marked  wi'  my  own  maiden  name  will  be  pnt 
np  at  auctioD,  and  the  two  best  beds  wi'  new  ticking  and  the 
£iiest-picked  goose  feathers  will  be  handled  over  by  onr  neigh- 
boon,  and  pVaps  go  into  some  dirty  woman's  house  who*ll  never 
▼ally  'em,  not  she  !'  And  poor  aunt  Craik  wrung  her  bunds  at  the 
thought. 

'  Ay,  there's  nothing  but  the  workhouse  for  brother  Jo3hua  and 
ma,'  she  continued,  as  sho  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  a  kitchen 
chair,  though  it  was  midday  and  the  cooking  of  the  dinner  on  hand. 
'  I  never  thought  we'd  have  to  be  buried  by  the  parish,  Dorothy ; 
Txe  alius  reckoned  I'd  lie  by  my  poor  husband  in  Andorby  church- 
yard ;  and  every  30th  of  Juniwary.  the  day  as  poor  Craik  died,  I've 
put  by  a  trifle  to  bury  me  as  I  should  wish  to  be  buried.  But  now 
it  must  go  along  wi'  the  rest;  for  I  couldn't  keep  money  back,  as 
somo  does  when  the  baililfe  gets  in,  not  even  to  hury  me  decent. 
No,  Dorry,  there's  nothing  for  mo  and  your  poor  father  now  but  to 
lay  along  wi'  the  riff-raff  in  Clambpach  ohurohyflffd,  wi'  never  a 
grsTestone  nor  a  'scription  over  ua,  though  I've  chosen  my  Bible-text 
kmg  ago,  and  read  it,  to  my  comfort,  many  a  night  before  Fve  laid 
ttie  down  to  rest,  as  the  Lord  knows.'  And  here,  overcome  with 
k«r  emotion,  aunt  Craik  broke  down  and  cried  until  my  heart  ached 
ftt  the  sight  of  her  distress. 

Things  were  really  growing  desperate.  We  owed  money  in  other 
^Qarters,  and  ruin  stared  us  in  the  face  if  Mr.  Stang  insisted  on 
^Vfyixkg  oat  hla  threat.  I  spent  many  wretched  hours  trying  to  find 
^ome  way  of  oxtqcating  ourselves  from  our  impending  difficulties. 
Xo  sue  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  our  cruel  creditor  would  be  useless. 
Kven  annt  Craik  saw  that,  and  thanked  God  I  liad  escaped  from 
the  £aie  she  had  fore-pliuined  for  me,  now  that  she  had  discovered 
Um  man's  villany.  I  felt  so  overburdened  with  our  cares  that  I  even 
begftn  to  think  that  it  might  be  my  duty  to  become  Mrs.  Lumb  after 
lUl ;  for  I  well  knew,  by  my  aunt's  plaintive  air  whenever  the  subject 
of  our  groceries  was  under  discussion,  that  she  still  had  hopes  that 
I  xoight  yield  to  the  seductions  of  tho  pockets  of  the  best  tea  and 
actcuted  soiip  which  had  begun  to  reappear  in  her  basket  on  market- 
days. 

It  was  at  this  jimcture,  when  I  was  getting  thin  and  pale  with 
ft&xiety,  and  was  haunted  day  and  night  by  that  picture  of  the  bailiff 
in  possession  which  my  aunt  so  gi*apbicaliy  painted,  that  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood made  his  promised  reappearance. 

1  had  been  gathering  currants  and  raspberries  for  a  pudding,  and 
"waa  sitting  in  the  arbour  under  tho  lilacs  to  cool  myself,  for  it  was 
a  hot  summer's  moniing,  when  a  shadow  fell  on  tho  path,  aind  I 
looked  up  to  seo  Mr.  Fleetwood  standing  before  me. 

'  They  told  me  you  were  in  the  garden,  and  so  I  came  to  look  Cac 


yon/  said  he,  holding  oat  his  hand.  '  I  hope  I  haven't  frighiezied 
jou  ;'  for  I  Hashed  and  almost  let  my  fruit  fall.  I  was  thinkiog  of 
Mr.  Fleetwood  at  that  very  moment,  and  wondering  whether  ho  woald 
remember  that  he  had  promised  to  come  again. 

'  I  am  back  earlier  than  I  expected,'  said  he,  '  and  I  have  Bome 
very  good  news  to  tell  you,  Miss  Gedge,* 

Ue  had  so  bright  and  cheerfal  an  air  that  it  did  one  good  to  look 
at  him. 

*  As  I  think  you  take  some  little  interest  in  my  affairs — at  least, 
I  hope  BO,'  he  went  on — *  I've  come  over  on  purpose  to  tell  yon 
this  news,  though  I  must  be  quick  about  it,  having  to  stai't  for  Liver- 
pool  as  soon  as  I've  told  it.' 

I  assured  Mr.  Fleetwood  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  I  took  an  interest  in  his  all'uirs. 

*  Well,  theu,  this  is  it,  Miss  Gedge.  I've  got  a  letter  from  our 
people — I  mean  the  ship-owners  at  Liverpool-Coffering  mo  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  their  new  vessels,  and  a  beauty  she  is ;  I  saw  btf 
m  the  docks  with  a  longing  eye,  I  can  tell  yon,  little  thinking  I 
should  be  her  first  commander,  though.  So  I*m  off  yonder  as  quick 
as  I  can  go,  and  shall  have  plenty  of  business  on  hand  for  the  aaxt 
throe  weeks.' 

The  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  speaker  disclosed  the 
news  would  have  roused  the  interest  of  the  coldest  listener.  B 
would  have  been  a  poor  heart  that  refused  to  share  in  this  honounbli 
joy,  whatever  its  own  troubles. 

*  Thank  you,  Miss  Gedge.  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased/  siiii 
Mr,  Fleetwood,  smiling.  *  Her  name  ?  Ah,  that's  the  only  driiv- 
back  to  her.  They  have  christened  her  already,  and  I  should  hart 
liked  the  first  ship  I  commanded  to  have  been  called — you'll  eicase 
me,  I  hope — the  Dorothea.  But  here  I  am,  talking  of  nothing  but 
my  own  affairs,  and  never  asking  how  you  have  been  getting  ou. 
You  look  rather  pale  and  down-hearted^ — why,  Miss  Qedge,  whil's 
the  matter '?' 

I  could  not  help  it.  I  tried  hard  not  to  let  them,  but  the  tean 
would  come  ;  and  there  I  was,  crying  away  as  usual.  How  a&uoy- 
ing  it  was  !  It  seemed  I  was  never  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Fleetwood  without  behaving  in  this  absurd  way.  Each  time  we  had 
met  had  I  shed  tears ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  was  not  lachrymose  by 
nature,  and  was  more  often  accused  of  an  inseusibility  that  was  con^ 
sidercd  unfcininino.  But  there  ai'e  some  voices  and  some  litti* 
speeches  that  touch  us,  we  don't  know  why. 

*  I  am  very  unhappy,'  I  sobbed  ;   '  but  you — you  can't  help  QS| 
though  I'm  sure  you  would  if  you  could.' 

*  But  I'm  to  stand  in  your  brother's  place,  you  know.     If  you'll 
tell  mo  what's  amiss,  1*11  give  yoii  the  best  advice  I  can.* 

I  had  such  confidence  in  that  honest  voice  that  I  raised  my  hefti 
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and  told  onr  Ironblea  to  the  end.  When  I  bad  finished,  Mr.  Fleet- 
ivood,  ftft^r  a  little  pause,  said : 

'  My  advice,  Miss  Gedge,  is  this — that  you  hold  no  communica- 
tions with  this  rascal,  or  take  any  further  steps  whatever,  until  you 
have  beard  from  me.  There  are  still  some  days  before  the  money 
ifl  to  be  called  in.  Between  this  and  then  I  will  write  to  yon. 
Heanwhile,  you  must  promise  to  follow  my  advice,  will  you  ?' 

I  promised,  and  then  bidding  mc  keep  a  good  heart  and  not 
torment  myself  more  than  I  could  help,  Mr.  Fleetwood  took  my 
hand  in  his  and  bade  mc  a  kindly  farewell. 

Four  days  later,  the  village  postman  brought  me  a  letter  that 
bore  the  Liverpool  postmark.  I  ran  with  it  to  my  room  to  open  it 
with  a  beating  heart.  A  thin  piece  of  paper  fluttered  from  the  en- 
velope. I  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a  draft  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
poonds.     The  letter  which  accompanied  it  ran  thus  : 

'Dear  Miss  Gedge, — Let  me  explain  why  I  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  the  enclosed.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  way  of  putting 
I  stop  to  that  miserable  hound's  demands  is  to  satisfy  them  and  pay 
kim  off.  In  the  next,  I  am  only  acting  as  your  brother's  agent. 
I  look  upon  the  money  I  forward  you  as  a  loan  to  him,  and  shall 
iiiTe  no  difficulty  in  getting  my  money  back  again  as  soon  as  I  reach 
Sydney ;  and  I'm  much  mistaken  In  him  if  he  won't  be  very  glad 
to  pay  any  rate  of  interest  I  like  to  ask.  My  only  trouble  iu  going 
»*»yju8t  now  is  in  leaving  you  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sallow- 
fiwod  rascal.  But  I  don't  think  he'll  annoy  you  further.  I  shall  write 
to  him  before  I  sail,  giving  him  a  caution ;  and  should  he  not  heed 
iQy  warning  to  the  very  letter,  there  will  be  a  reckoning  to  settle 
^tveen  us  when  I  get  back  that  he'll  not  forget  to  the  last  day  of 
«i8  life.  I  now  bid  you  good-bye,  for  I  am  very  busy.  God  blesB 
7^  I  I  expect  to  bring  you  good  news  from  Australia  when  next 
*e  meet. — Yours  faithfully,  Mark  Fleetwood,* 

Kind  and  generous  fiiend  !  The  action  was  worthy  of  his  noble 
''fcture.  I  <;^d  say  no  more  were  I  to  string  eulogies  together  by 
the  hour. 

There  was  a  little  postscript  much  blotted  and  interlined.  It 
**d  been  altered  more  than  once,  and  certain  words  had  been  ingen- 
•wiily  robbed  out  with  the  finger  and  others  inserted.  It  said — 
^,  I  will  not  repeat  what  it  said.     It  is  of  no  consequence. 


Chaptee  XII. 
oloomt  days. 


.  Fleetwood's  timely  aid  had  secured  to  us  the  quiet  pos- 

of  our  home  a  little  longer,  and  disarmed  our  unscrupulous 

-toy.    Bat  his  generous  assistance  could  not  restore  soundness  to 
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our  finances,  crippled  by  long  mismanagement  and  a  succession  o( 
bad  seasons.  There  was  evidently  a  (law  in  aunt  Craik's  famuog 
somewLere.  She  always  said  there  was  'money  in  the  land,  ifoolj 
it  could  be  got  out  of  it  ;*  but  it  puzzled  her  brains  and  mine  too 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  this  process  of  transmutation.  I  began  to 
see  very  plainly  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  deferring  the  bank- 
rnptcy  that  threatened  us.  But  if  we  could  only  stave  off  ruin  fat 
a  time,  I  cared  for  little  else.  I  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
to  attain  that  end,  for  I  knew  my  father  could  not  live  long.  His 
strength  was  decreasing  daily  ;  but  my  prayer  night  and  morning 
was  that  we  might  be  able  to  keep  the  old  roof  over  our  heads  t» 
long  as  his  life  lasted. 

In  order  to  do  that,  various  changes  were  necessary.  We  parted 
with  our  fitout  maidservant^  ond  exercised  a  rigid  economy  in  doineitM 
matters,  though  it  nearly  broke  my  aunt's  heart  to  be  obliged  to 
refuse  assistance  to  a  poor  neighbour,  or  to  see  mo  engaged  in  roighj 
household  work.  'Let  me  do  that,  Dorothy,'  she  would  say;  *thy 
bands  ain't  fit  for  it.'  But  my  hands  had  to  fit  themselves  to  nunyj 
an  unaccustomed  task. 

For  some  time  I  bore  up  bravely  against  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. I  tried  to  cheer  my  aunt,  to  soothe  my  father,  and  to 
extract  hopes  from  that  lino  in  Mr,  Fleeb\'ood*8  letter,  *  I  ciped 
to  bring  you  good  news  when  next  we  meet.'  But  as  time  went  m 
and  no  news  ever  reached  me  again,  either  from  my  brother  or  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  I  began  to  lose  heart,  and  to  grow  weary  with  tope 
deferred.  When  a  year  and  a  half  passed  by,  I  felt  a  miserable  Uu 
growing  upon  me  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  forgotten  what  he  hii 
written,  or  that  some  accident  had  befallon  him.  And  at  night,  wliffl 
the  wind  rumbled  in  the  chimney  and  the  weather  was  wild  and 
stormy,  pictures  of  tempeat-tosaed  seas  would  rise  before  mo,  ib3 
dreams  of  shipAvreck  haunt  my  sleep. 

Ah,  that  long  dark  winter  !  How  hard  life  seemed  to  me! 
how  dull  our  litfte  household  !  and  how  utterly  cut  off  did  I  f<^ 
from  all  that  was  gladsome  and  congenial !  Nobody  ever  came  dm^ 
us  now.  Stay  ;  one  person  whose  visits  we  certainly  J5d  not  twk 
had  reappeared  of  late  at  Sea-Bauk  Farm.  Saul  Thurston,  wbo 
had  been  long  abaont  from  the  neighbourhood,  had  boon  seen  h&nf 
ing  about  the  premises.  His  appearance  waS  more  disreputaljli' 
than  ever,  and  oxcitcd  the  indignation  of  my  aunt,  who  ordered  lus' 
out  ef  the  yard, 

'  You  never  was  no  favourite  of  mifie/  said  she  frUnkly ;  *  nasi 
I  won't  have  idle  folks  about  the  premises,  hindering  them  as  wiW 
Work,  now  I'm  mistress,  whatever  my  poor  brother  liked  to  do  whea 
he  was  agait.* 

The  man  retired  with  a  vindictive  air,  vowing  ha  wouU  'OhIbi 
the  old  woman  remember  her  worda.* 
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Onfl  day  my  father  canglit  sight  of  Thoratoii,  and  the  agitfttion 
that  overspread  his  face  coavinced  mo  that  he  remembered  my  old 
dislike  of  him,  and  the  contests  that  had  taken  jikce  on  the  subject 
cf  hia  vi&its. 

*  Don't  let  him  come  nigh  thee ;  don't  let  him  come  nigh  !'  he 
^asped^  with  an  excited  air.     '  He  ain't  Qt  company  for  thee.' 

Not  many  days  aftenvarda  my  father  took  to  his  bed  entirely. 
IHe  had  been  growing  weaker  rapidly  of  late,  but  as  his  bodily 
strength  decreased,  his  mental  facilities  seemed  to  rei^ain  something 
of  their  old  rigour.  One  night,  on  entering  his  room,  I  heard  him 
talking  to  himself  in  low  tones  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

*  What  was  it  T  he  said.  *  '*  We  couldn't  either  of  us  he  more 
diigrued  than  we  was  already.  He'd  sooner  bo  horsewhipped  than 
licar  me  talk  i'  that  how."     Poor  lad,  j>oor  lad  !* 

I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot.  Suddenly  the  bed  curtain  was 
<iraim  aside,  and  there  sat  my  father,  looking  at  me  with  anxious 

*  Dorothy/  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  *  whore's  thy  brother  ?' 

It  was  the  Urst  time  his  name  had  passed  my  father's  lips.  I 
omild  not  speak.  Looking  at  me  in  the  same  aniuous  way,  he  went 
en: 

*  Where's  Brail?  Tell  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  I  want  him. 
^y  don't  ye  answer  ?'  After  a  pause  my  father  murmoiod.  •  Good 
Lord,  then  he's  dead,  and  we'll  never  me^  again !'  and  with  a  long 
Bgh  be  lay  down  again  and  spoke  no  more. 

For  days  afterwards  I  was  haunted  by  my  father's  anxious  face 
■ad  mournful  words.  No,  they  would  never  meet  again  now.  Brail's 
'ttom  had  become  a  thing  for  which  I  had  almost  ceased  to  hope. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  sad  winter  that  thbre  came  a  day 
'^hicb  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  h'vo.  Even  now  I  feci  a  sense 
^if  agitation  upon  me  as  I  recall  its  strange  events,  which  I  will 
Vkdeavoar  truthdilly  to  rolate. 

Chapter  XTII, 

AUJrr  CBAIK*S  MOXET-BOX. 

It  was  market-day  at  Clambeach,  and  aont  Craik  had  left  home 
Mrlj  in  the  morning  to  dispose  of  our  last  hanesL'a  corn,  which  we 
itaii  in  vain  tried  to  keep  until  prices  were  bettor.  All  day  long  I 
bad  been  alone  in  the  boost  with  the  old  chai'woman  who  came  to 
auiat  ns  in  my  aunt's  absence.  AVithont,  there  was  a  hoavy  wintry 
uky,  with  snow-ludfen  clouds ;  within»  solitude,  silcnoc,  and  glooui, 
the  more  hard  to  bear  that  it  was  Now-year's-eve,  and  in  other 
IfOnses  Colks  were  preparing  to  give  the  coming  year  a  Otting  w«l- 
cotae. 

*  Would  the  next  be  us  sad  a  year  to  me  as  the  lust  had  besa  ?' 
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I  asked  myself,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  in  my  fatber*B  room,  looking 
out  over  the  desolate  fields.     '  Was  my  life  never  to  be  brigbl 
than  it  bad  been  of  late?'     And  then,  catching  sight  of  my  fiice 
the  glass,  I  noticed  how  much  older  and  thinner  I  was  beginning 
look.     But  what  mattered  it  whether  I  looked  well  or  ill?     Wh< 
cared  for  my  looks  ?  I  was  cut  out  for  an  old  maid,  and  the  BOOfitr 
I  reconcQed  myself  to  that  fact  the  better ;  aunt  Craik  had  impreased 
it  upon  me  scores  of  times  since  that  day  when  Mr.  Jonas  StaDg 
was  dismissed  from  our  gates. 

I  had  known  many  sad  and  gloomy  days  in  my  life,  but  I 
never  felt  so  utterly  cast  down  as  I  did  this  afternoon — never 
thoroughly  realised  the  friendlessness  of  onr  position.   My  head 
too,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber  seemed  to  stifle 
I  pined  for  a  draught  of  the  cold  fresh  air  without.      My  fiitb< 
slept ;  there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  him  for  a  time.     I  wool 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  hasten  down  to  the  Sea-Bank  before  the  da; 
light  was  gone. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  Sea-Bank  shortly  afterwards,  watch^^ 
ing  the  daylight  fade.     Before  me  lay  the  sluggish  waters  of  th^f 
"Wash — that  nnbeautifnl  estuary  of  the  German  Ocean,  witbon^^ 
either  ship  or  wave  upon  it.     A  sea-mew  flying  athwart  the  gloom 
cried  out  mournfully  as  it  sank  away  in  the  mists  that  overhang  the 
morshea.     One  small  dwelling  only  was  iu  sight — a  low  wooden 
cabin,  inhabited  by  a  man  called  Black  Ben,  half  smuggler,  half 
poacher,  and  wholly  disreputable.   Passing  by  this  hut  shortly  aitefi 
I  saw  two  figures  on  the  threshold.     I  conld  not  discern  their 
in  the  dusk,  but  I  recognised  Saul  Thurston's  voice. 

*  Half-past  twelve  to-night,  then,*  said  he.     '  The  moon  will 
down  by  one,  and — ■' 

'  Hnsh  !*  muttered  the  other,  '  There's  somebody  t'other  sii 
the  hedge.' 

But  I  had  already  taken  to  flight,  frightened  enough  at  findinj 
myself  near  two  snch  evil  characters,  and  I  reached  homo  still  pan! 
ing  with  running. 

'  Goodness  gracious,  Dorothy,  what  have  you  been  about  ?' 
aunt  Craik,  as  I  entered  the  kitchen.     '  Here  was  I  home  ponctt 
at  five,  and  found  nobody  in  the  house  but  Mrs.  Biggs,  daw( 
over  her  work  as  usual,  and  not  a  sign  o'  tea  ready,  and  the 
door  not  bolted,  nor  the  dairy  shutters  put  up !' 

Aunt  Craik,  attired  in  her  drab -cloth  coat,  snow-boots, 
waterproof  hood,  stood  by  the  fire,  with  a  toasting-fork  in  one 
and  a  hot  plate  in  the  other,  staring  at  me  with  angry  amazement. 

*  Here  am  I  obliged  to  get  your  poor  father's  tea  ready,  bcfoi 
ever  I*ve  had  time  to  take  off  my  damp  things,  and  my  feet  as  w< 
as  litter.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  I  don't  get  my  death,  and  I  onl 
hope  yon  won't  have  it  to  answer  foij  Dorothy.     I  can  feel  \hi 
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rheomalics  coining  again  in  my  knee-joints ;  and  if  they  ahonld 
moont,  as  nionnt  they  mast  one  day,  and  reach  my  heart,  it  will  be 
all  over  wi'  me  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  often  I've  told  thee.' 

Feeling  that  I  had  not  acted  very  prudently,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  myself. 

•  Walk,  indeed  !  A  pretty  time  to  choose  for  going  out  walking!* 
I'ODtinued  aunt  Craik,  as  we  sat  at  ten.  '  I*m  sure  I  was  scared 
enough  to  be  driving  home  in  the  gig  after  four  o'clock,  and  if  I 
looked  back  once  I  looked  back  fifty  times  to  see  if  anybody  was 
IbUoving  us.  For  how  did  I  know  but  why  somebody  had  seen  me 
go  into  the  bank  to  get  Mr.  Sykes  the  corn-dealer*s  cheque  cashed?' 

'  You've  sold  the  com,  then,  aunt?  I  hope  you  got  a  good  price,' 
saiH. 

'  Good  price !  I'd  like  to  know  how  you'd  get  it  with  wheat 
Mlliog  at  forty-eight !  I  call  it  givin'  it  away.  Besides,  they  alius 
takes  advantage  so  of  women,  and  they  talks  yon  down  wi'  their 
London  market  and  their  Mark  Lane  (whoever  he  may  be),  as 
thongh  a  body  didn't  know  what  a  clean  sample  o'  wheat  ought  to 
fetch,  let  Mark  Lane  think  what  he  likes,  or  Matthew  either,  if  there 
be  two  of  *em.  Anyhow,  I've  got  a  shilling  more  the  quarter  than 
Qeighboor  Dioki'son  did  last  week.' 

•  And  where,  aunt,  have  yon  put — ' 

'  Hush,  Dorothy  !  Biggs.*  My  aunt  frowned  and  looked  at  the 
back-kitchen  door,  which  was  ajar. 

•  Now,  then,  I'll  talk  to  you  about  it,'  said  my  aunt^  when  the 
old  charwoman  had  gone  and  the  doors  were  all  bolted  ;  *  but  I'm 
^^i  partial  to  naming  such  things  afore  third  parties,  let  'em  be  who 
^ey  may.' 

Aunt  Graik's  good  opinion  of  her  fellow-creatures  had  never 
focovered  the  shock  it  had  received  through  Mr.  Slang's  con- 
^Qct. 

•  ^Vhy,  where  dost  'ee  think  I  put  the  money  ?  You'd  never 
8ti«e8,  I  reckon.  When  Mrs.  Biggs'  back  was  turned,  I  slipped 
^t  inside  the  best  copper  kettle  on  the  shelf  yonder,  bag  and  all,  and 
lliere  it  is  still.' 

Aunt  (.'raik  seemed  as  much  delighted  with  this  little  artifice 
Us  thongh  she  had  preserved  the  money  &om  some  imminent  peril 
by  her  ingennity. 

•  Count  it  over,  Dorothy,'  said  she,  as  I  reached  down  my  aunt's 
novel  money-box.  *  What  a  pity  all  this  good  money  has  to  go  for 
rent  and  taxes !  I  hardly  like  having  so  much  by  us  till  next  week, 
and  only  two  lone  women  in  the  house.  I  almost  wish  I'd  asked 
Mr.  Lumb  to  take  care  of  it  for  me.  Where  should  wo  put  it  for 
safest,  think  ye  ?' 

But  whatever  place  I  BUggested,  my  aunt  considered  that  the 
one  of  all  others  moat  likely  to  be  suspected  by  thieves.     DrvKet^, 
Ta3a»  S»MiMB,  Vol.  VIL  F.ff.  Vol.  XXVU.  "i        _3 
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cupboards,  and  even  the  clock-case,  were  tliougbt  of  and  re- 
jected ;  so  it  ivas  decided  the  money  should  rctuaia  in  the  copper 
kettle. 

What  a  weight  that  mouej  was  upon  our  minds !  All  the  even- 
ing m^'  aunt  kept  impressing  upon  me  the  responsibilities  it  entailed, 
and  whenever  she  alluded  to  it  she  spoke  in  a  guarded  und  ambiguous 
way,  as  though  there  might  already  be  thieves  listeuiug  at  the  doors 
and  windows. 

'  Nay,  Dorothy,  if  you  go  glegging  at  the  kettle  i'  that  how,  we 
sha'n't  keep  our  money  long,*  said  my  aunt  at  supper.  *  Anybody 
would  guess  what  was  in  it  to  see  bow  you  keep  turning  your  eyes 
to  that  shelf,' 

Now  really  this  was  too  bad.  It  was  aunt  Cr&ik's  eyes  that 
wandered  continually  in  that  direction,  and  not  mine. 

'  Suppose  a  traiup  comes  begging  at  the  door  to-morrow^  won't 
he  guess  there's  something  up  there  you  don't  want  him  to  know 
of,  if  you  look  round  you  i*  that  how  ?  For  goodness'  sake  keep  yoni 
wits  about  you,  Dorothy!'  and  my  poor  aunt  began  to  fortify  her 
courage  and  my  own  by  discussing  how  we  were  to  act  in  case  the 
house  should  be  attacked  by  thieves  in  the  night. 

With  such  cheerful  topics  did  aunt  Craik  beguile  the  time  tiU. 
the  clock  struck  ten,  our  hour  for  retiring.  We  went  round  to- 
cxamine  the  doors,  raked  out  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  jtarted  at 
the  door  of  my  aunt's  room.  Little  did  I  dream  of  the  things  that- 
were  to  come  to  pass  ere  we  met  again,  or  foresee  what  severe  tests 
my  courage  was  to  be  put  to  ere  morning. 

Chapter  XIV. 
a  night  of  terrors. 

I  DO  nollay  claim  to  any  particular  strength  of  mind,  or  oonside 
myself  superior  to  my  sex  in  general  in  the  matter  of  nerves  ;  bnt 
at  least  I  think  I  am  not  superstitious  or  given  to  panics.  I  pre- 
mise thus  much  before  relating  the  rest  of  the  events  of  that  memor- 
able night. 

I  had  naturally  been  a  little  disquieted  by  my  aunt's  conversation  ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  I  entered  my  father's  room  I  was  as  free 
from  appreheuBions  or  timidity  as  ever  in  my  life.  He  was  sleeping 
quietly,  and  as  I  felt  very  wakeful,  and  there  was  a  nice  fire  burning, 
I  resolved  not  to  retire  to  my  own  room  at  present,  but  have  a  turn 
at  my  books — a  luxury  I  seldom  allowed  myself  now.  I  drew  the 
old  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  myself  to  my 
heart's  content.  The  book  I  bad  taken  down  from  the  shelf  in  my 
little  chamber  adjoining  was  Ivauhoe,  Brail  had  picked  it  up  on  a 
book-stall  at  Clambeach  years  ago,  before  even  he  could  read ;  for 
the  picture  of  Rebecca  and  the  Templar  on  the  first  page  had  struck 
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Jiis  fiincy,  and  he  knew  I  could  read  the  story  and  tell  him  all  about 
it.  I  was  soon  as  mnoh  absorbed  in  its  contents  as  of  old,  and  ob- 
jirious  of  everything  around  me. 

Now  as  I  sat  there  reading,  the  house  all  quiet,  and  not  a  sound 
to  bo  beard  in  the  frosty  silence  that  reigned  over  the  fields,  I  sud- 
denly heard  my  own  name  pronounced.  *  Dorothy!*  The  voice 
seemed  to- come  &om  a  distauce>  and  yet  the  sound  was  so  distinct 
ihat  I  turned  towards  the  bed  to  see  whether  my  father  was  awake 
And  calling  me.  He  was  sleeping  quietly  as  before.  Again  the 
xame  was  repeated,  and  this  time  there  was  something  in  the  voice 
ihai  sent  a  thrill  through  me.  It  was  distinct  and  yet  a  whisper, 
near  and  yet  far  off.  Heard  in  that  profound  silence,  it  had  a  super- 
natural effect  and  sent  a  chill  through  me. 

The  sound  was  not  repeated.  I  listened  for  some  time,  but  the 
silence  remained  unbroken.  Not  even  a  brenth  of  wind  was  stirring. 
Pshaw!  It  was  some  delusion  of  my  own  brain.  People  who  sat 
up  late  at  night  always  heard  strange  noises  and  had  queer  fancies. 
I  returned  to  my  book,  but  I  could  not  read. 

I  got  up  and  drew  back  the  ^vindow-blind.  The  moon  was  just 
dipping  behind  the  bam,  and  in  a  moment  it  recalled  to  me  the  night 
when  I  went  to  seek  my  brother  in  the  stack-yard,  and  saw  the  moon 
eiak  as  it  was  sinking  now.  Was  it  the  recollection  of  that  night, 
or  was  it  some  momentary  hallucination  ?  For  yonder  on  the  frost- 
corered  grass-plot  stood  Brail,  looking  up  at  the  house. 

The  phantom,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  vanished  before  I  had 
time  to  stir  or  to  speak.  I  stood  trembling  with  agitation.  I  had 
thought  of  my  brother  so  long  and  often,  that  my  brain  in  a  moment 
of  excitement  had  conjured  np  his  visible  presence.  That  was  the 
only  explanation  I  could  find.  I  returned  to  my  scat,  trying  thus  to 
reason  with  myself.  But  as  I  sat  there,  I  remembered  how  I  had 
read  strange  stories  of  apparitions  of  absent  friends  api>earing  sud- 
denly to  warn  those  they  loved  of  coming  dangers,  or  to  announce 
their  own  death. 

I  was  so  unnerved  that  I  dare  not  go  to  my  own  room.  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  a  shawl,  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  arm- 
chair, where  I  had  often  spent  the  night  during  my  father's  illness. 
I  tried  to  think  uf  Ivanhoe  and  Rebecca,  but  in  vain.  At  lost  my 
Btlorally  good  constitntion  came  to  my  help,  and  I  began  to  forget 
my  alarms  and  to  doze.  I  remember  hearing  the  kitchen  dock 
strike  one,  and  then  I  remember  no  more — no  more,  that  is,  until 
I  awoke  and  found  myself  listening  intently. 

Listening  to  what  ?  To  a  dull  rasping  sound,  as  though  some- 
one  was  filing  away  the  bars  of  the  dairy  window  underneath.  I 
had  heard  it  for  some  minutes  before  it  flashed  upon  me  that  thieves 
Were  breaking  into  the  house.  Hark!  C-r-r-r-h  I  It  was  the  grating 
sound  of  a  file  drawn  across  metal.     I  sat  up  and  felt  fv  ^«k«X  iftwx^ 
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come  upon  me.  Shoald  I  mn  and  call  up  my  aont  ?  No ;  ha| 
alarm  ■would  add  to  my  own  and  deprive  me  of  all  self-poBsessioni 
Should  I  open  the  window  and  crj*  out  for  help '?  Alas,  Sea-BauU 
Fann  stood  amidst  solitary  fields,  and  no  one  would  hear  me.  But! 
Bometbing  must  he  done  ;  the  sound  of  that  £lo  would  dn\e  me  mad 
with  terror  if  I  remained  there  inactive.  I  glanced  at  my  father,! 
who  still  slept  quietly ;  and  then,  with  a  momentary  appeal  to  that 
other  Father  whom  wo  seek  instinctively  in  our  peril,  I  stole  quietlj 
dowu-stairs  in  the  dark.  I  had  some  vague  idea  that  I  was  goinfl 
to  defend  our  little  household,  hut  how  I  knew  not.  ] 

I  had  reached  the  front  kitchen,  when  a  sudden  terror  of  finding 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  houscbrcakor  made  me  nearlyrush  up-atairfl 
again.  But  I  nerved  myself  to  proceed,  and,  crossing  the  kitchen 
floor,  seized  the  poker.  It  was  the  only  weapon  at  hand,  but  it 
was  a  stout  one,  and  I  instinctively  laid  hold  of  it.  Thus  armed,  I 
drew  near  the  dairy  door  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  slightly  ajar,  and 
by  approaching  close  to  it  I  conld  see  what  was  going  on  within^ 
without  being  seen.  • 

The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  when  I  ventured  to  look  through  the 
aperture  almost  caused  me  to  swoon  -with  fright.  Two  burglars,  witK 
crapo-covered  faces,  were  removing  the  bars  from  the  window.  Onfli 
held  the  lantern,  the  other  was  using  the  6I0  :  both  were  silent* 
Out  of  the  three  bai-s  that  protected  the  window,  two  had  olreadj 
given  way,  and  the  third  was  nearly  worn  through  ;  for  the  iron  vraa 
old  and  rusty,  and  not  very  thick.  Every  stroke  of  the  file  seemed 
to  saw  into  my  very  flesh  as  I  beheld  this  last  barrier  between  afl 
growing  weaker.  It  snapped,  or  was  wrenched  off,  and  then,  rooted 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood  with  a  fear  that  paralysed  my  limbs,  I 
found  myself  counting  on  the  probability  of  the  window  being  too 
small  to  admit  the  men.  But  already  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
then  the  entire  fipire,  of  one  of  tho  housebreakers  passed  through 
the  opening.  His  companion  followed,  and  they  both  stood  safely 
landed  on  the  dairy  floor.  They  stopped  a  moment  to  adjust  tho 
crape  over  their  faces  and  remove  the  shade  from  the  lantern,  and 
then,  silent  and  stealthy-footed  as  before,  they  advanced  towards  the 
spot  where  I  stood. 

Now  was  the  moment !  I  retreated  a  few  steps,  grasped  tha 
poker  iu  both  bauds,  and,  guided  by  the  instinct  ofself-preserratioay 
raised  it  to  defend  myself  and  those  dear  to  me.  But  at  that  samft 
moment  my  uplifted  arm  fell  nervolesa  to  my  side  ;  for  yonder,  iu  thai 
dim  light  of  the  lantern,  I  beheld  a  third  housebreaker  entering 
through  the  window.  If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  I  should 
never  forget  the  horror  that  seized  me  when  I  discerned  in  tbo  faca 
of  that  third  burglar  the  features  of  my  brother  Brail. 

Yes ;  no  ghost  nor  shadowy  phantom  this  time,  bat  the  real  and 
twrniBiahahle  presence  of  my  lost  and  guilty  brother.     0  shame  and' 
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pief !  This,  then,  was  the  return  home  I  had  so  long  loolied  for ! 
He  had  come  iu  the  dead  of  night  to  plunder  his  father^s  honse,  and 
consummate  his  infamy  by  another  deed  of  crime. 


Chapter  XV, 


18  IT  TRUE  I 


I  STOOD  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  burglars  might  have  ransacked 
the  house  before  ray  sight,  and  I  could  not  have  lifted  a  hand.  I 
would  have  cried  out,  but  my  tongue  clave  to  my  month.  The  agony 
of  that  moment  was  not  prolonged,  thank  Heaven  !  What  followed 
seemed  then,  still  seems  at  this  hour,  a  rapid  incoherent  dream. 

The  foremost  of  the  housebreakers  was  within  a  foot  of  me,  the 
dairy  door  was  already  creaking  on  its  hinges,  when  the  last  of  the 
three  figures  rushed  forward,  snatched  the  light  from  the  second 
one's  hand,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  first  that  fcUcd  him  to  the 
floor.     It  was  Brail  who  had  done  this,  and  who  was  now  struggling 
for  life  with  the  second  of  the  burglars, — Brail,  who  was  no  house- 
breaker, then,  but  our  protector  and  preserver !     Again  the  blood 
flowed  in  my  veins.      The  rapid  transition  from  despair  to  hope 
Would  have  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  should  probably  have 
fainted  on  the  spot,  had  there  not  been  an  immediate  need  for  exer- 
tion on  my  own  part.  The  figure  stretched  upon  the  floor  by  Brail's 
blow  was  rising  to  his  feet  again.     The  crape  mask  had  fallen  from 
the  man's  face,  and  revealed  the  evil  features  of  Saul  Thurston, 
lighted  up  by  the  lantern  that  lay  overturned  on  the  floor.     With 
set  teeth  ho  was  drawing  out  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.     He  levelled 
it  at  Brail's  head,  and  the  next  moment  would  have  fired,  had  I  not 
rnshed  forward  with  a  loud  cry,  and  dashed  the  weapon  from  his 
hand  with  a  blow  from  the  poker.     The  suddenness  of  the  attack 
caused  the  man  to  stagger.     He  seemed  bewildered  and  frightened. 
Seedless  of  his  comrade's  cry  for  help,  he  retreated  towards  the 
window,  and,  like  a  coward  as  he  was,  loft  his  companion  to  his  fate 
iknd  made  his  escape.     The  struggle  still  continued  between  Brail 
and  the  other  burglar.  He  was  a  tall  and  p*>werful  man,  and  wrestled 
^th  the  strength  of  desperation.    I  could  hear  his  quick  breathing, 
and  catch  the  gleam  of  his  furious  eyes.  I  could  see  that  my  brother 
was  growing  weaker,  and  his  adversary  gaining  upon  him.     Once 
down,  I  knew  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.     I  snatched  up  the 
pistol  on  the  floor,  took  aim  at  his  antagonist,  and  fired.     'There 
was  a  flash,  a  cry,  and  then  sudden  darkness  followed.     I  had 
iwooned  away. 

When  consciousness  returned  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  dairy 
floor,  with  aunt  Craik,  in  her  nightcap  and  shawl,  bending  over  me 
with  a  terrified  face. 


'^^       ^HV       SEA-BANK  FARM 

'  0  Lord,  0  Lord !  they've  killed  her !  Speak,  Dorothy  darlin*  y' 
^hero  are  you  hurt  T 

'iVre  they  gone?*  I  murmured,  raising  my  head.  'Where's 
BraU?' 

My  aunt  looked  at  me  in  utter  dismay. 
,  '  Brail  ?    0  Lord,  her  reason's  clear  goue  wi*  fright  !* 

My  aunt  wrung  her  hands,  and  I  think  I  fainted  again,  for  I 
remember  no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
with  Djy  aunt  pouring,'  brandy-und-water  down  my  throat.  The 
ihievos  had  gone,  and  my  brother  too.  Was  it  a  dream?  No;  there 
lay  the  lantern  and  pistol  on  the  dairy  floor. 

*  What  a  mercy  wo  haven't  all  heen  murdered  in  our  beds  !*  cried 
aunt  Craik.  '  When  I  heard  a  gun  go  off,  I  started  up  out  o'  my 
sleep  all  of  a  tremble,  and  knew  the  thieves  had  come;  and  when  I 
got  to  your  room  and  foimdyou  wasn't  there,  I  nearly  dropped  down 
wi*  fright.  "  Thank  the  Lord,"  thinks  I,  **  it's  all  safe  i'  the  copper 
kettle  !'^  But  it  wasn't  o*  the  money  I  thought  when  I  found  thee 
lyin*  stretched  i'  the  floor,  my  poor  girl.  They're  welcome  to  it, 
if  thou*  at  but  all  right;'  aud  my  auut  wept  over  me  and  hugged  mo 
in  her  joy  to  find  I  was  not  hurt 

But  I  was  growing  calmer  again,  and  I  helped  my  aunt  to  bar- 
ricade the  dairy  window,  and  then  persuaded  her  to  return  up-stairs 
to  my  father's  room,  telling  her  there  was  no  fear  of  the  thievea 
retoming  now,  but  that  I  should  keep  guard  till  dayhght.  I  was 
every  moment  expecting  to  see  Brail  return,  and  I  knew  the  shock 
would  be  too  much  for  my  aunt 

Bat  I  waited  long  and  he  came  not.  I  had  lighted  the  fire,  for 
I  was  cold  and  shivering  afler  the  excitement  I  had  gone  through^ 
and  I  sat  listening  anxiously.  At  last,  as  daylight  was  approachiDg, 
I  heard  footsteps  outside  the  kitchen  door,  then  a  low  Uip,  and  Brail'i 
voice  asking  to  be  admitted.     I  opened  the  door  and  ho  walked  in. 

*  They've  got  clear  ofl;,'  said  he.  '  I  followed  them,  but  conl^ 
not  catch  them  ;  but  they  won't  trouble  you  again 

That  was  all.  He  spoke  as  though  we  had  last  met  over-night. 
No  brotherly  embrace,  no  joy  at  our  meeting.  Ilia  changed  appear- 
ance (he  had  become  a  grave  sunburnt  man)  was  nothing  to  hii 
changed  cold  manner. 

'  Brail,  what  does  it  mean  ?  IIow  did  you  come  here  like  this  ? 
Why — why  do  you  speak  to  mo  so  sti'angely  ?' 

I  felt  a  longing  to  run  up  to  him  and  kiss  him,  aud  tell  him 
how  thankful  I  was  to  see  him  again :   but  his  strange  manner  de 
terrod  mc.     'I  hardly  think  it  can  be  you,'  I  exclaimed,  sobbing 
in  my  distress 

'  Of  course  you  never  expected  to  see  me  again,'  he  answered. 
'  You  had  long  since  made  up  your  mind  that  it  was  best  to  break 
off  with  a  brother  who  could  do  you  no  credit,  I  know  that.     Bu' 
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bat  I  ILink  I  Lad  a  right  to  expect  better  things  from  yon,  Doro- 
I     thy.    It  wouldn't  have  harmed  jou,  I  think,  to  attend  to  my  last 
LT^cjuest.' 
^^       *  What  request?' 

^B  '  I  mean  that  had  you  written  but  a  line  I  should  have  gone 
^H^ay  a  happier  man,  and  much  sorrow  would  have  been  spared  us.* 
^^  '  How  could  I  write  ?  O  Brail,  it  is  I  who  have  cause  to  re- 
li  P^'ooch.  Until  the  day  when  Mr.  Fleetwood  camo,  I  never  knew 
^Hjpliether  you  were  living  or  dead,  or  where  in  all  the  world  you 
^^PBiie  to  bo  found/ 

^f      My  brother  was  looking  at  me  keenly. 
f  *  Then  you  never  knew  that  I  had  taken  away  your  money — the 

I  ten  sovereigns  in  your  desk  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 
I       *  You  were  very  welcome  to  them,*  I  replied.     *  I  would  have 
piTcn  you  them  over  and  over  again,  if  I  had  known  you  wanted 
pietD/ 
I       My  brother  suddenly  sat  down. 
s       •  Dorothy,  there's  some  mistake  here.     Fetch  mo  your  desk,* 
Said  he,  looking  at  me  with  gmvo  wonder. 

I  fetched  it.    It  was  just  as  I  had  left  it  that  disastrous  day,    I 

bad  never  opened  it  since.  Its  very  sight  had  become  hateful  to  me. 

'  It  is  as  I  thought,'  said  Brail,  with  a  sigh.    '  You  have  never 

n  what  this  contained ;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  up  the  crumpled 

et  of  paper  in  which  the  money  had  been  folded.     It  contained 

606  lines  in  pencil,  which  I  read  by  the  candle-light ; 

'  I  know,  Dorothy,  you  would  let  me  have  this  money  if  I  asked 
for  it :  but  then  I  should  have  to  tell  you  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
Bjid  that  had  bettor  be  kept  secret  till  I've  got  away.  I  can't  live 
Under  my  father's  roof  any  longer-  I'm  going  off  to  Liverpool  to 
Bee  if  I  can  work  my  passage  out  to  Australia,  where  I  am  pretty 
aore  to  get  work.  Write  to  mo  at  the  post-office,  Liverpool,  and 
Again  to  Sydney.  I  shall  call  for  letters  often,  yon  mnybe  sure; 
I  mnd  fts  father  would  bo  angered,  I  dare  say,  if  he  knew  I  wrote  back 
^to  yon,  ril  send  a  line  sometimes  to  D.  G.,  Post-office,  Clambeach. 
^Bpntil  better  times,  dear  Dorry,  good-bye  and  God  bless  you !    Write 

^P  How  could  I  describe  what  I  suifcrcd  in  reading  thia ;  how  give 
an  idea  of  the  regret  that  wrung  my  heart,  as  I  looked  up  and  be- 
held Broil's  eyes  fixed  sadly  upon  me  ? 

*  O  Broil,'  I  mormnrcd,  *  if  I  had  but  known  !' 
But  he  got  np  and  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  whispered  as  he 

kissed  me : 

*  All  right,  Dorry.  We  understand  one  another  again  at  last, 
dou't  we '?'  and  as  he  patted  my  head  in  the  old  fond  way,  I  felt  it 
was  indeed  my  dear  twin-brother  who  had  come  back  to  me,  and  my 
heart  overflowed  in  thankful  tears. 


Chapter  XVI.  and  Last. 

THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  LIFE  ;   THE  DEGINNUfO  OP  THE  NEW, 

So  once  more  '  they  had  got  us  in  the  papers,'  as  annt  Graik 
expresRcd  it.  The  attempted  burglary  at  Sea-Bank  Farm  made  a. 
Bensalion  thronghont  the  neighbourhood,  and  Dorothy  Gedge  fotmd 
herself,  to  her  surprise,  in  danger  of  becoming  a  newspaper  heroine. 
But  this  time  we  could  better  bear  onr  notoriety ;  for  along  with, 
the  investigations  that  followed  came  disclosures  that  put  my  brothei- 
right  before  the  world,  and  removed  the  odious  suspicions  he  had  so 
long  laboured  under.  fl 

One  of  the  burglars  was  discovered  next  day  by  the  police  in  iw  ™ 
neighbouring  cattle-shed,  whither  he  bad  crawled  in  his  flight ;  foi^ 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  knee.     It  was  Black  Ben,  who,  indig- 
nant at  his  comrade's  cowardice  in  leaving  him  to  his  fete,  not  onljr 
informed  the  police  of  his  hiding-place,  bnt  vohintarily  gave  evidence 
to  the  magistrates  as  to  another  crime  of  which  Sanl  Thurston  hail, 
been  the  perpetrator.     Yes,  it  was  he  who  Imd  waylaid  my  father" 
that  memorable  fair- day  fi'om  which  so  many  sorrows  dated.    Know- 
ing that  Mr.  Gedge  carried  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  his  person, 
Thurston  had  attacked  him  on  his  return  home  from  Clambe&ckp 
and  had  shared  the  booty  with  Black  Ben,  who  was  his  accompIic9^ 
in  the  crime.     They  were  both  transported  for  life,  after  a  triaL^ 
which  excited  much  attention  throughout  the  county. 

Bnt  these  events  seem  of  less  interest  to  mc,  at  this  distance  oC 
time,  than  others  which  followed  my  brother's  return  home.  Mi 
father's  condition  had  been  stich  of  late  that  it  needed  but  little  to 
put  out  the  feeble  flame  of  life  still  loft  to  him.  At  first  we  w«ro 
not  sure  whether  he  knew  who  it  was  who  had  approached  his  bed- 
side and,  bending  over  him,  asked  whether  *  all  was  not  right  between 
them  now.'  The  sick  man  only  stared  vacantly  at  his  son,  and 
muttered  some  inconsequent  reply.  But  he  was  evidently  struggling 
to  arouse  his  slumbering  recollections;  for  after  a  long  pause  he  ^ 
said  in  a  low  voice,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son  :  ■ 

*  Thou*Bt  kept  out  o*  sight  a  long  time,  Brail.  I  never  thought 
to  see  thee  again.  Doan't-ee  sprnk  on  it;  I  knows.  Thon'st  been 
a-hidin'  fra'  thy  father  as  struck  thee  in  Clambeach  streets.* 

That  was  all  he  said.  But  he  continued  to  look  at  his  son  with 
a  wondering  troubled  look.  If  he  could  have  known  that  this  son 
whom  hia  severity  had  driven  from  his  home  and  country  had  re- 
turned to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  save  us  from  ruin  !  Bnt  my  fether's 
enfeebled  mind  was  only  capable  of  grasping  the  actual  present,  <n 
waking  up  at  times  to  a  vague  memory  of  the  past.  Some  sach 
revival  took  place  the  night  before  he  died.  He  had  been  Bleeping 
several  hours,  when,  awaking  with  a  calm  expression,  and  looking 
round  at  Brail,  who  sat  by  the  bedside,  he  said  distinctly : 
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*Pal  the  light  nearer,  Dorothy.     I  want  to  see  the  lad*8  face/ 

I  moved  the  candle,  and  my  father  went  on  : 

'Brail,  give  me  thy  hand.  I'm  sorry  I  gave  thee  a  cloat,  my 
lid,  t'other  day  at  sheep  fair.  Thou  doan*t  hear  me  malice  still,  I 
hope?' 

Brail  put  bis  hand  into  his  father's. 

*  That's  roight.  Thou'ltbe  measter  here  afore  many  hours,  and 
moan't  be  too  hard  on  thy  old  father  now.* 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  I  saw  my  brother's  face 
twitch  with  emotion,  my  father  went  on : 

*  Mind,  Broil,  I've  a  good  oak  cofEn,  and  that  Luttrell  is  one  o* 
the  bearers,  and  has  a  new  black  suit.  I  alius  promised  him  that 
if  he  lived  longest.'  Then  after  a  pause,  he  said  slowly,  *  If  I'd 
my  time  to  come  over  again,  I'd  do  different  by  thee,  I  reckon,  and 
not  deny  thee  leamin'  as  I  did.  I  aim't  done  my  duty  by  my 
children,  nor  kept  the  farm  as  I  ought,  I  knoa  that.' 

'  0  Joshua,  don't  talk  i'  that  bow/  whimpered  aunt  Craik,  who 
stood  crying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  '  Thon'st  done  thy  best,  and 
Done  of  us  can  do  no  more.  The  land's  very  rough,  some  of  it,  and 
you  may  put  good  stufT  from  the  crew-yard  into  it  by  the  cartload, 
^d  it  won't  yield  as  it  should.  It's  a  cold  clay  soil,  and  money  goes 
into  it  that  never  comes  out.' 

'Fve  had  my  turn  anyhow,  Sarah;  it's  his  turn  now.  Doan't 
ye  fret  any  one  of  ye  for  me.  There's  a  time  for  aU  on  us;'  and 
'fitb  a  sort  of  heathen  stoicism,  my  poor  father  turned  away  his 
'^ead  to  die,  saying  he  would  like  to  have  another  little  sleep.  From 
'^Mit  sleep  he  never  awoke. 


I  have  here  reached  a  point  in  my  narrative  where  the  old  life 
have  been  attempting  to  describe  seems  to  end,  and  from  which  a 
iMw  life  dates.     But  there  was  one  special  evening  which  always 
leemfi  to  me  to  divide  these  two  epochs. 

We  sat  by  the  fireside,  my  brother  and  I,  talking  of  our  future 
^fijans,  when  annt  Craik  entered  with  her  knitting,  and  we  ceased. 
^B    '  I'm  sorry  to  be  a  'straint  on  you,'  said  she,  sitting  straight  up, 
^Hld  knitting  fast ;  '  but  I  can  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  if  my  company 
^Pkn't  wanted.* 

This  was  a  tone  aunt  Craik  had  often  indulged  in  since  Broil 
had  returned  and  paid  our  debts  and  set  us  straight.     She  felt  that 
'     power  bad  passed  from  her  hands. 

I  '  We  were  talking  of  the  future,  annt,'  said  I.     •  Won't  yon  take 

yonr  own  arm-chair  ?' 

*Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  the  young  nns,  the  future;  but  it's 
the  past  I  thinks  most  of,'  replied  annt  Craik,  with  a  sigh.  *  I'd 
like  to  hear  ye  tell  me.  Brail,  once  again  how  ever  that  handkerchief 
o'  yours  came  to  be  picked  up  in  the  ditch  near  where  your  poor 
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father  was  futind  six  year  ago  next  fair.  My  memory  isn^t  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  I  forgets  things  sadly.  Thongh  I  looked  in  tlie 
almanac  this  mornin',  I  can't  remember  the  day  of  the  month,  ooj 
I  used  to  know  the  moons  and  the  quarters  as  well  as  anybody.' 

Once  more  my  brother  related  the  whole  circumstances  oflufl 
flight  and  retam  :  how  he  had  used  bis  handkerchief  to  staancbtlio 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  fair,  and  bad  flung  it  away  in  the  ditch, 
little  thinking  it  would  ever  be  used  as  evidence  against  himself;  how 
he  had  cut  the  ash-stick  in  the  holt,  to  serve  as  a  walking-sUff  OQ 
the  lung  journey  before  him;  and  how  ho  had  been  several  miles 
away  from  tho  scene  of  the  robbery  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
mitted. But  when  ho  came  to  apeak  of  tho  horror  with  which  he 
read  in  a  newspaper  that  ho  was  suspected  of  tho  Grime,  and  how  be 
concluded  by  my  silence  that  we  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  his  Toiefl 
grew  80  sad,  that  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes  as  I  listened. 

*  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  Captain  Fleetwood,'  he  went  on.  after 
a  time,  '  I  think  I  should  hare  grown  hard  as  a  flint.     I  made  op 
my  mind  never  to  come  back,  since  my  family  wished  to  cast  oe 
off.     It's  Btrargo  what  bad  thoughts  come  into  a  man's  head  wka 
he's  alone  and  he's  got  wrongs  to  brood  over.     But  I  ciime  back 
home,  because  Fleetwood  wished  mo,  though  I  told  him  I  udto 
wanted  to  sco  the  place  again  ;   but  somehow  as  I  got  nearer  to 
England,  I  felt  to  long  to  see  yon  all  again.     Ho  had  often  talked 
to  mo  about  you,  and  in  a  way  that  would  make  Dorothy  Mush, 
perhaps,  if  she  knew  what  he  said  about  her  ;  so  I  won't  re^tent  iC 
My  brother  glanced  at  me  as  he  spoke.     I  bent  my  head  over  nij 
work,  whilst  he  went  on :    'It  was  a  lucky  thing  I  pushed  oB 
as  I  did  that  night,  for  I  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.     When  I 
got  oflf  tho  coftch  at  Clambeach,  I  didn't  want  to  show  myself  in  the 
inn,  BO  I  walked  ou :  though  it  was  bo  late  I  feared  you  would 
all  be  gone  to  bed  ;   but  seeing  a  light  at  one  o'  the  windows,  I  c&t&o 
into  tho  garden,  and  gently  caDcd  out  to  Dorotliy,  thinkiiig  ah* 
might  perhaps  be  reading,  as  she  used  to  do.    *'  It's  more  likely  to 
frighten  her,"  thought  I  the  next  moment;  and  I  slipped  back 
under  the  trees,  and  made  my  way  round  to  the  hay-loft,  which  I 
got  into  by  the  ladder.     It  was  lucky  I  couldn't  sleep  for  the  cold, 
and  so  getting  up  to  walk  about  till  daylight,  caught  those  riUaiDS 
at  the  dairy  window,  and  paid  ofl"  an  old  score,  as  well  as  sAved  the 
money,  you  see,  aunty.' 

'  For  which  the  Lord  be  thanked,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  likewise,* 
said  my  aunt  solemnly.  *  If  ever  he  oomes  again,  Dorry,  mind  I 
give  him  one  of  our  best  hams  and  my  receipt  for  lumbago,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  him  ou  his  voyages,  God  bless  him  1* 

'  Do  you  think,  Dorry,  ho  ever  vnR  come  again  ?'  asked  m; 
brother,  looking  at  me  with  a  sly  air. 

'  I  can't  say,  Brail.     You  should  know  better  than  I.*     I  felt 
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tbd  colour  moaoting  to  my  cheeks,  for  I  bad  wondered,  and  some- 
tinies  CTen  felt  a  little  hurt,  thnt  wc  had  Keen  no  more  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  who  was  in  Knp;lanfl,  I  knew.  So  T  changed  theBuhjoct, 
and  whispered  to  Brail,  *  Hadn't  you  better  name  to  aunt  what  we 
irere  taUdng  about  to-night  ?* 

Wherenpon,  with  a  bright  and  hopeful  manner,  my  brother  dis- 
closed the  plans  wo  had  often  discussed  together  of  late. 

He  had  not  finished  his  explanation^  when  aunt  Craik  laid 
down  h«r  knittingi  and  said,  with  a  quavering  voice,  •  I  knew  what 
was  a-comiu*.  I  did,  indeed,  for  I  see  it  in  your  faces.  Say  no 
more,  Brail,  or  you'll  bring  on  spasms  i'  my  side/  With  a  gulp  in 
ber throat,  aho  went  on,  '  So  we  are  to  give  up  the  farm,  and  f^o 
tcKwa  the  seas,  aro  wo  ?  And  I'm  to  he  dragged  over  to  Australy 
to  earn  the  bit  o'  bread  as  will  keep  me  for  the  rest  fow  o'  my  days  ? 
No,  no,  I  can*t  do  it ;  so  don't  ask  it  of  me.  I'm  frightened  enonprh 
it  balls  and  shandy  cows,  as  you  know,  Dorothy,  but  what  should  I 
be  at  savages,  dressed  in  nothing  but  paint  and  bead  necklaces,  from 
ill  accounts?  I  couldn't  bring  my  mind  to  face  *era,  Brail;  bo  if 
you  and  Dorothy  has  set  your  minds  on  goin*  to  live  yonder,  you 
iwwt  leave  mo  behind.  I  daresay  it  will  be  all  for  the  best,  for 
JW*ie  young  and  I'm  old,  and  I  should  only  be  a  Vumbranco  to 
yott.  Tho  parish  won't  refuse  to  give  me  help,  I  should  think, 
•eeiii*  as  brother  Joahna  has  paid  poor-rates  all  these  years  ;  and 
I  daresay  they'll— they'll' — hero  aunt  Craik'a  sobs  impeded  her 
attttance — *  they'll  put  me  into  Clifford's  Almshouses  at  Clambeacfa, 
0»4  not  let  me  go  into  the  Union,  for  I*m  the  widow  of  a  respect- 
aUe  man  (though  he  drank,  I  won't  deny),  and  I  come  of  a  decent 
*ioOy,  as  everybody  who  knows  the  Gedges  would  say,  let  folks 
'^unk  what  they  like  on  'cm,  now.* 

Aunt  Craik  only  ceased  from  sheer  inability  to  proceed.  But 
^rail  DOW  told  her  how,  foreseeing  her  probable  objections  to  quit 
Mie  eooctry,  we  had  formed  a  plan  by  which  she  could  spend  the 
*>eBt  of  her  days  in  comfort  in  tho  neighbourhood  where  she  had 
Alberto  lived,  if  her  resolution  to  remain  behind  was  nncliangeable. 
\Vith  a  look  of  wonder,  aunt  Craik  hstened  to  tho  arrangement 
tier  nephew  proposed  to  make  for  her. 

*0  Lord,  O  Lord  !  It's  come  to  that,  then,  has  it?'  she  in- 
lerrapted,  wringing  her  hands  and  groaning.  *  I'm  to  bo  a  hd(it'i\ 
«ml  hv6  wi*  Mrs,  Dicki'son,  am  I  ?  I'd  rather  go  to  Clifford's 
Hoilfies  ;  I  couldn't  bear  it,  indeed  I  couldn't.  Susan  Dicki'son  *a  a 
clean  woman,  but  »hurp-tempered  and  worriting,  and  so  am  I ;  and 
mm  abouldcomo  to  words  the  first  wash-day,  for  Tve  always  been 
used  to  speak  my  mind  when  I  see  things  go  ^Tong,  and  Susan 
don't  manage  the  lasses  to  my  notions.  No,  I'll  go  to  the  alms- 
heuaea,  please,  and  p*r*ap8  they'll  let  me  wear  my  own  caps,  and  not 
guy  me  out  like  a — like  a — pauper.' 
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But  the  picture  was  more  than  auut  Craik  could  endore,  Sttl 
tromblisg  with  agitation,  she  got  up  aud  left  the  room.  She  wail 
back  again  before  we  had  recovered  our  composure. 

*  It's  all  there,  every  penny  of  it/  she  cried,  laying  on  the  table 
with  a  shaking  hand  a  little  wash-leather  bag  that  clinked  with  coin. 
*  It's  mostly  fourpenny-bits  and  sixpences,  and  I've  been  twenty 
years  scrapin'  it  together  out  o'  the  old  milk-cheeses  and  a  fev 
bladders  o'  lard  ;  but  it  can't  go  to  the  use  now  as  I  intended.' 

*  What  did  you  intend  it  for,  aunt  ?'  asked  Brail,  who  lookt 
distressed  at  aunt  Craik's  tearfol  face. 

Tor — for  my  headstono,'  sobbed  the  old  lady  bitterly,  *  I  al- 
ways thought  I'd  he  buried  by  poor  Craik's  side,  and  have  bead  and 
footstono  proper;  but  if  I'm  to  go  yonder,  where  decent  buryin'ia 
of  no  account,  and  there's  nobody  who'll  care  to  read  the  verses;^ 
and  if — if  it*s  your  wish,  Dorothy,  and — 0  Brail,  it  won't  comeoulf™ 
and  I  can't  keep  it  in  ;  but  I'd  rather  go  wi'  ye  to  foreign  parts  than 
be  left  behind,  for  I  feel  as  though  you  was  my  own  children  now 
it's  come  to  parting.* 

And  aunt  Craik  sat  down,  and  I  believe  we  all  three  cried  to- 
gether. 

*  Yes,  I'll  go  to  Botany  Bay,  please,  my  dears/  she  continued, 
as  I  took  her  trembling  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it.      *  For  your 
uncle   Craik  was  alius  easy-tempered  and  forgiving ;  and  it  will  b^ 
all  the  same  at  the  Day  a'  Resurrection,  I  trust,  whether  we  lays  jfl 
our  graves  side  by  side,  or  whether  there's  the  ocean  'twixt  us.' 

And  iVom  that  moment  aunt  Craik  dried  her  eyes,  and  began, 
not  only  to  look  with  resignation  upon,  but  even  to  give  a3&istaDC« 
towards,  our  plan  of  emigration. 

Whilst  we  were  still  under  the  influence  of  these  emotions,  tb< 
came  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  of  the  bouse. 

*  Good-lor-o'-me,  who  can  it  be  at  this  time  o' night?'  saidai 
Craik,  looking  quite  alarmed.    '  Speak  to  them  thtongh  the  window, 
Brail.' 

*  Tut,  tut,  aunt,'  laughed  my  brother.    *  Thieves  don't  come  and 
knock  at  the  front  door  for  admittance.     Run  and  see  who  it  if 
Dorothy.     Call  me,  if  you  want  anybody.'  ■ 

I  felt  rather  surprised  at  Brail  sending  me,  instead  of  going  liim' 
self,  and  still  more  so  at  a  significant  look  he  cast  at  aunt  Craik  as 
I  quitted  the  room.  But  I  made  no  remark.  I  unbolted  the  door, 
drew  back  the  chain,  and  beheld  a  dark  figure  betweeu  me  and  the 
starlight. 

'  I  was  hoping  it  might  be  you.  Don't  be  alarmed.  Yon 
haven't  forgotten  me,  I  trust  ?' 

It  was  Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  knew  his  voice  instantly^  and  held 
out  my  hand  readily  to  his  grasp.  He  shook  it  warmly,  but  did  not 
release  it  again  as  I  expected. 
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•Stay,  don't  call  them.  I  haye  something  to  say  to  you  alone. 
There  is  a  light  iu  the  kitchen ;  may  I  step  in  and  have  a  word 
with  Ton  ?' 

I  felt  rather  disconcerted  at  his  strange  and  anxious  manner, 
but  ve  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  at  once  went 
on: 

'  Miss  Gedge,  I've  come  on  an  errand  that  makes  me  nervous, 
Tre  walked  up  to  your  door  three  times  to-night  before  I  dared  to 
knock,  and  now  I've  got  in  I've  hardly  courage  to  say  what  I  want 
to  aay.  The  fact  is,  when  a  man  has  got  a  favour  to  ask,  ho  doosn't 
know  well  how  to  begin,  especially  if  he's  a  man  of  few  words.' 

Here  Mr.  Fleetwood  stopped,  and  an  awkward  pause  ensued. 

*  I'm  sure  if  there's  any  favour  we  can  do  you,  we  shall  only  be 
too  glad  to — to  oblige  bo  kind  a  friend,'  I  began.  '  I  can  never 
feel  grateful  enough  for  all — ' 

•  Stop,  or  you'll  be  saying  more  than  you  may  wish.     There  Is 

Bomething  you  can  do^somethiug  that  will  repay  me  a  thousand 

times  over,  and  mako  mc  the  happiest  man  olive.     You'll  think 

toe  very  abrupt,  I'm  afraid;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you'll  marry  me? 

I'U  make  you  a  good  and  faithful  husband,  by  God's  help,  if  you'll 

Have  me,  Dorothy.     There,  I've  done  it  now,  and  a  pretty  mess 

X'-ve  made  of  it!' 

For  I  had  sat  down  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
X^xu  airaid  I  was  beginning  to  sob.  It  had  come  upon  me  so  sad- 
^^aly. 

'I  oaghtu't  to  have  blurted  it  out  like  that,' said  Mr.  Fleetwood 
*^l.  u  uneasy  voice.  '  I  hope  you're  not  olTouded  with  me  ?  I  seem 
*o  know  yon,  Dorothy,  so  well^  that  I  thought  you  perhaps  might 
^^ow  me  a  little  too,  and— and  understand  what  I'm  feeling  just 
**ow.  But  if  I'm  mistaken,  and  you  can't  say  the  word  I  want  to 
*^«ar,  1*11  go  away  and  never  trouble  you  more.' 

I  was  still  silent.  But  it  was  &om  emotion,  not  anger  or  in- 
difference, 

'  If  you  w^iah  me  to  go,  sit  as  yon  sit  now,  with  your  face  turned 
^^m  me ;  but  if  you  only  find  it  hard  to  say  the  word  I  want  to 
^«tr,  just  lift  up  the  bit  of  aea-weed  tbere  on  the  table  by  your  side, 
^ud  I'll  know  what  you  mean,  Dorothy.* 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  full  of  feeling.  I  looked  up 
into  the  manly  modest  face  bonding  over  me,  and — really  I  can't 
Bay  whether  I  lifted  up  the  sea-weed  or  not. 


Liverpool,  on  board  the  May  Queon. 
We  sail  to-night  for  Australia — my  aunt,  my  brother,  and  !• 
There  is  a  fourth   person  who,  I  believe,  considers   himself  of  our 
party  ;  bat  I  tell  him  I  hardly  regard  him  oa  such,  for  a  captain  is 
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evidently  pablio  property,  and  scaroely  belongs  to  Ids  own  wt 
board  ship.  He  has  jost  pat  bis  bead  into  oar  oalnn — a  seen 
each  disorder  tbat  aant  Graik  is  almost  at  her  wits  end,  and  ti 
is  a  provokingly  cheerful  smile  on  his  &oe. 

'  Things  will  be  all  right,  annt  Craik,  when  we  get  oat  to  i 
says  the  skipper  encooragingly. 

'  Providhi'  we  don't  sink  to  the  bottom/  says  annt  Oraik, 
has  small  faith  in  any  sea-going  craft. 

'  Things  will  be  all  right  when  yoa  leave  the  sea/  wbisperi 
skipper's  wife.  '  Only  two  more  voyages — that's  the  strict  L 
of  the  agreement,  remember.' 

'  And  then  we're  to  try  oar  lack  at  farming,  eh  ?'  laoghs 
husband. 

'And  no  needless  risks  are  to  be  incurred  meanwhile- 
courting  danger.  Bemember,  that's  in  the  agreement  also!'  1 1 
mur,  as  I  look  into  his  brave  face,  and  realise  the  dark  nights 
the  wide  ocean  before  as. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  says  my  husband  a  little  gravely, '  a  cap 
is  a  captain,  you  see,  and  he  mast  act  accordingly.  Yoa  wod 
have  me  to  shirk  my  duty,  eh?  You  would  be  the  first  to  dei 
me,  Dorothy,  if  I  did.  Bat  if  you  mean  that  I  am  to  set  a  pi 
value  on  my  life,  that's  all  right ;  because  there's  somebody  eUt 
an  interest  in  that  life  nowadays,  and  I  wouldn't  cause  that  1 
somebody  a  sigh  nor  a  tear  for  anything  in  the  world,  would  I  ? 

How  could  a  wife  reply  to  such  a  speech,  except  by  closing 
husband's  mouth  with  a  kiss  ? 


ONE  FACE  IN  THE  FERE 


In  my  chair  I  muse  and  shiyer, 
Listening  the  dark  windy  river — 
All  night  long  lean  rushes  quiver. 

Singing  there  in  cold  sad  choir — 
Weave  again  half-woven  stories, 
See  again  what  now  no  more  is. 
Things  which  might  have  heen,  dream-glories 

Bom  of  one  face  in  the  fire  : 


Face  more  fair  than  May*s  first  morning 
Decked  with  nature's  dear  adorning ; 
And  I  know,  spite  her  feign'd  scorning. 

She  might  once  have  well  been  won, 
Might  he  mine,  but  for  my  letting : 
Ah !  what  serve  late  sighs  and  fretting, 
Now  the  lurid  light  is  setting 

Fast  of  my  life's  wintiy  sun  ? 

Heaven !  had  it  been  mine  to  bear  her 
On  my  beating  breast,  to  wear  her 
Always,  one  rich  jewel  rarer 

Than  all  jewels  white  or  red ; 
Plnck  with  her  earth's  blossoms  blowing 
From  the  May-time  to  the  mowing — 
Shall  we  find  one  daisy  growing 

In  the  gardens  of  the  dead  ? 

What  star  on  that  dim  world  throws  his 
Light  ?  will  she  in  those  far  closes 
Bind  again  rain-beaten  roses. 

Dying  maid  and  dawning  wife  ? 
Why,  why,  on  my  midnight  brooding 
Breaks  she,  next  my  heart  intruding, 
But  my  faint  hands*  fold  eluding, 

Stretch'd  with  longing  towards  my  life  ? 
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Wherefore,  when  I  silent,  single. 
Gloomy,  sit  by  glowing  ingle. 
Loth  with  other  men  to  mingle. 

Like  the  rest,  hand,  heart,  or  brain. 
Musing,  mast  I  see  those  beeches 
Once  more  by  the  river  reaches, 
And  once  more  hear  loved  lost  speeches, 

Heard  so  long  ago  in  vain  ? 

See  once  more  the  brown  eyes  bringing 
Fond  hopes,  feel  the  clasp*d  hands  clinging. 
Listen  to  the  low  voice  singing 

One  familiar  favoorite  song  ? 
Would  that  wings  were  mine  to  follow 
Thee,  as  summer  leads  the  swallow, 
Though  thy  words  be  weak  and  hollow, 

Though  the  way  be  waste  and  long  ! 

As  in  letters  fire-forsaken 

Linger  sparks  by  blind  touch  shaken. 

One  by  one,  till  all  are  taken. 

And  the  dark  is  void  of  stars ; 
So,  while  ever  wail  the  veering 
Winds,  a  sad  ghost  day's-birth  fearing, 
Slow  the  white  face  on  me  peering 

Flame-flush*d  dies  from  out  my  bars. 

And  as  thirsty  souls  in  seeming 

Drink  of  silver  rivers  teeming 

With  full  waves,  but  only  in  dreaming 

Their  faint  thirst  is  satisfied  ; 
Waking  with  the  crashing  embers* 
Fall,  I  know  through  life's  Decembers 
Only  one  our  love  remembers, 

And  none  nestles  by  my  side. 

JAMES  H 
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CHAPTEB  XXX III. 

*  Forsake  me  not  thus.    Witness,  Heuveo, 
Whut  love  liocere  aud  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  tbee,  aod  unwcetiD}^  have  ofTeodud, 
Unhappily  deceived  I     Thy  suppliant, 
I  heg  nnd  clasp  thy  knees  ;  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  lookn,  thy  aid, 
Thy  oountel  in  thl^  uttermost  distress — 
}iy  only  Ktrength  aud  atay.' 

HERE  IB  a  strange  coldness  in  Herman's  manner  to  Lis  wife, 
rennited  to  him  under  circumstancoa  so  desperate.  In  her  mau- 
^Qr  to  him  there  is  a  quiet  akin  to  apathy ;  pale,  silent,  uncomplaining, 
^te  lies  on  the  Hofa  in  the  cheerless  nnhomelike  room,  littered  with 
■*ierman*s  open  portmantean,  travelling-bag,  mg,  and  scattered 
Papers  as  only  a  man  can  litter  a  room  which  he  inhabits  but  for 
^  few  hours. 

She  lies  with  her  Caco  hidden  from  the  light,  content  for  the 
tioment  with  the  luxury  of  rest.  Her  brain  has  been  so  racked, 
ter  heart  so  tortured,  she  has  feared  and  suffered  so  intensely  within 
these  last  broken  days  and  nights — the  actual  sum  of  hours  she 
Icnows  not — that  there  is  no  room  in  her  brain  for  further  anguish. 
Of  tronbles  to  come,  of  evil  threatening  her  future,  she  takes  no 
Itoed.  Herman  is  safe  and  near  her,  and  the  horror  of  that  awful 
llAlf-hour  in  Hamilton  Lyndhurat's  room  is  swept  away  like  n 
thiinder-cloud  which  has  enfolded  her  for  a  moment  with  peril  of 
Badden  fiery  death,  and  then  has  driven  past,  and  left  her  scatheless. 

The  dead  man  in  his  room  yonder — that  quiet  clay  so  innocent 

^Kof  harm — marble  face  that  a  sinless  child  might  kiss,  placid  brow 
^^^rlth  ft  look  of  ineffable  repose,  folded  hands  as  in  prayer — handn 
[  that  perchance  for  thirty  years  have  never  been  bo  folded — is  that 
I  Tsmn  aamias.  Vox.  TU.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  \i 
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Hamilton  Lyiidburst  ?  She  catmot  link  this  solemn  image  with 
bold  bad  man  who  stood  before  her  a  little  while  ago,  audacioi 
confessing  the  treachery  that  had  brought  her  to  bis  preset 
She  lies  resting,  and  now  and  then  trying  nneasily  to  soWe  ' 
problem,  how  these  two — the  hai*mlesB  dead  and  the  wicked  lii 
— can  be  one  and  the  same  ;  while  Herman  paces  to  and  Ira 
and  out  of  a  door  that  leads  into  the  adjoining  room.  His  bedrc 
is  one  of  a  suite,  and  he  has  engaged  the  two  additional  rooms  j 
for  his  wife's  comfortable  accommodation. 

She  hears  him  give  the  order  about  these  rooms,  and  wonj 
that  he  should  care  to  remain  any  longer  at  this  Osteud  ha 
For  her  own  part,  she  is  nervously  anxious  to  escape  from  a  sa 
whose  every  association  is  horrible.  Nor  can  she  imagine  any  I 
son  for  delay. 

*  Why  shoold  we  stay  here,  Herman  T  she  aaks.  '  I  long 
get  back  to  baby/ 

*  No  doubt.  Separation  from  my  son  must  be  a  sore  afflictioB 
you/  says  her  husband  in  that  new  tone  of  his  which  strikes 
harshly  on  her  ear. 

*  We  might  go  back  to-night,  Herman.     There  is  no 
detain  us  in  this  horrid  place.* 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  yon  are  strong  enoug' 
travel ;  and  my  own  plans  are  unsettled  just  now.  Until  they 
a  little  clearer  I  think  it  best  for  ns  to  remain  where  we  are.' 

Ho  says  no  more,  but  closes  the  door  behind  him,  and  lea 
her  to  wonder  at  his  strangeness. 

She  is  too  weak  jnst  at  first  for  any  feeling  beyond  a  blank  v« 
wonder.  She  lies  thinking  oi  tlie  chiuige  in  her  husband  i 
dreamily,  with  an  undefined  sense  of  trouble  and  uneasiness.  H 
tired,  perhaps ;  his  brain  disturbed  and  confused,  as  hers  is;  m 
out  by  long  watches  at  the  scene  of  war;  harassed  by  the  thong]] 
financial  trouble  at  home.  There  are  so  many  reasons  to 
for  that  strangeness  in  his  manner. 

'  And  yet  it  seems  hard  that  he  should  be  unkind  to  me 
time  of  trouble,  when  I  have  such  need  of  all  his  love,'  she 
piteously. 

By  and  by,  when  that   dull  stupor   of  actual  physical   fa 
has  worn    oflf  a    little,  painful   thoughts   take  a  stronger  hoUi 
her. 

*  Why  should  he  be  unkind — he  who  has  never  spoken  coIdH 
me  before  to-day'?*  she  asks  herself;  and  suddenly,  in  a  brei 
there  tlashos  upon  her  the  memory  of  that  hideous  word  whispi 
in  her  ear  as  they  left  the  dead  man's  room : 

*  Lover — your  lover  !* 
She  starts  up  from  her  sofa,  pale  to  the  lips,  but  with  r 

lighting  up  her  face,  and  goes  into  the  adjoining  room.     H 


M&fted  in  a  despondeut  attitndo  bj  the  tablC|  his  head  leaning  on  hia 
folded  armst  his  face  hidden. 

She  goes  softly  to  him,  kneels  by  his  side,  and  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  aroi. 

'  Herman,  Herman,  my  husband,  my  dearest,  what  is  this  clond 
between  us?     Look  at  me,  love  ;   spealc  to  me  !' 

He  lifts  his  head,  and  turns  u  haggard  face  towards  her,  but  hia 
eyes  are  lowered  gloomily,  aod  refuse  to  meet  hers. 

'  la  there  any  need  for  me  to  tell  you  what  is  amiss  between  us?* 
he  aaks.  'Pray  do  not  a0ect  surprise.  Do  not  let  there  be  any 
acting  on  either  side.  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  confront 
calamity  calmly.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  love  you 
too  well  to  indict  diRgraco  upon  your  name,  or  to  cause  you  unneces- 
sary pain.  No  newspaper  shall  ever  tell  the  world  the  causes  of 
oar  parting — scandal's  avid  oar  shall  never  be  gratified  by  the  details 
of  my  wrongs  or  your — folly ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  parted,  Editha' 
— Lia  voice  falters  at  the  name — '  for  ever  and  for  evermore.' 

yhe  rises  to  her  feet  and  confronts  liim  proudly,  a  crimson  spot 
^Muniiig  in  each  pale  cheek,  shame's  bitter  red. 

'  Herman,  you  cannot  bo  bo  wild— so  wicked — as  to  believe  that 
I — ' 

The  words  choke  her. 

'  Unhappily  there  are  facts  which  admit  but  of  one  construction,* 
**Uiwcr8  her  husband  in  that  cold  altered  voice  of  hia.  *  I  find  you 
^*«w — alone — with  that  dead  man.  Can  I  doubt,  as  a  reasoning 
"^ing  in  the  full  possession  of  my  senses,  that  you  had  come  hero 
^  meet  him  ?' 

'  As  I  live,'  she  answers,  w^ith  an  upward  look  which  makes  the 
^'ords  seem  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  '  I  came  here  in  answer  to  a  tele- 
S**mm  sent  lu  your  name — came  to  my  sick  husband — came  and  found 
***3rB*Jf  the  dupe  of  a  lying  message.  That  dead  man  knows  the 
^^%Bt|  and  God  who  hoars  me  knows  my  imiocoucc' 

'  Are  you  not  afraid  of  another  thunderbolt  like  that  which 

^«arcd  Vivien  when  she  lied  as  boldly  as  you  Ho  now  ?'  asks  Herman 

^iUerly.      '  Do  you  know  that  I  had  hints  of  what  was  to  happen  to 

^e?     I  was  brought  to  this  place   by  a  friendly  warning;   some 

tool    or  Borvant  of  yours  or  of  your  lover's  betrayed  your  plana. 

\e&f  I  was    told  that  you   were  to  meet  him   here.     I   was   in- 

tonned  that  he   had  been    like    your    shadow    at   Lochwithian — 

a   man   I    ought    to    have  feared    ut    the    outset,   knowing    what 

I  know   of  him,   but  his    cuuniug  was  doep  enough  to  hoodwink 

file.     And  then  I   did  myself  the   honour  to  thiidv  you   as  high 

above  such  a  tempter  as  the  evening  star  is  above  tho  reach  of 

Satan  grovelling  in  his  nethermost  htdl.    A  foolish  mistake.    Other 

Joen's  experience  should  have  taught  me  that  all  women  are  alike — 

beautiful  pictures,  smiling,  innocent,  supernal ;  but  who  shall  say 
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what  fonl  lining  backs  the  canvas,  what  obscene  devihry  hides  behind 
the  saintly  image  ?' 

*  You  knew  thai  I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Lyndhnrst  ?*  asks  Edltha, 
bewildered, 

*  Yes.  I  had  letters ;  the  fii'st  telling  me  of  Ljmdhurst's  visit 
to  Lochwitbian,  and  recommending  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  I 
laughed  at  this  warning,  secure  in  my  belief  in  you.  The  next 
letter  spoke  more  plainly,  and  told  me  to  come  to  this  place  without 
delay^  if  I  wanted  to  know  the  truth.  I  cume,  but  could  discovery 
nothing.  Your  friend  was  here  under  a  fal^e  name  ;  you  were  notf 
in  the  house.  I  made  myself  sure  nf  that  before  I  lay  down  to  get 
a  few  hours*  sleep — such  sleep,  God  help  me  !  I  was  awakened  by 
your  screams,' 

*  The  same  person  who  sent  me  the  telegram  may  have  sent  yoa] 
the  letters.     Anonymous  letters,  of  course.     We  have  been  en- 
meshed in  a  web  of  lies,  both  of  us.     Perhaps  that  other  is  a  lie 
too — a  lie,  though  it  came  to  me  in  your  own  handwriting. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?* 

*  Hermau,  you  accuse  me  of  falsehood.  You  believe — you,  who 
should  know  every  thought  of  my  mind,  every  instinct  of  my  heart 
— you  believe  that  I  am  so  vile  a  creature  as  to  have  sacrificed  home 
and  child,  honour,  numo,  love,  my  hope  of  heaven,  my  peace  here 
and  hereafter,  at  the  bidding  of  that  sinful  man  who  died  at  my 
feet !  I — who,  till  that  miserable  man  bared  his  wicked  heart 
before  me,  hardly  knew  that  this  world  contained  so  much  infamy. 
You  think  that  I  am  vile  enough  to  transfer  my  heart  from 
you  to  him  as  I  would  change  my  glove !  You  do  not  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  yours  to  the  core  of  my  heart ;  Ihat^ 
I  have  not — never  can  have — a  hope  or  desire  on  earth  that  doei^J 
not  bpf^'in  and  end  in  you,  our  child,  and  the  dear  ones  at  home  !*        i 

*  I  Icnow  nothing,  except  that  you  were  \nth  that  man.  If  he 
had  not  fallen  dond  at  your  feet,  you  might  bo  far  away  from  this 
place  now — big  mistress,  happy,  resplendent,  laughing  at  your  de- 
serted husband.  Fate  has  played  you  a  sorry  turn  ;  and  you,  who 
might  have  been  as  magnificent  as  Cleopatra,  are  now  reduced  to 
the  Magdalen's  penitence  and  tears.* 

In  his  bitterness  of  heart  he  cannot  wound  her  too  deeply ; 
can  find  no  words  cruel  enough  to  express  the  keenness  of  his  owj 
pain.     In  his  agony  he  is  merciless. 

'  Were  you  sinless  youreclf  you  could  hardly  be  more  bitterJ 
Herman,*  says  Editha  with  a  sad  smile,  half  scorn,  half  pity.  '  Yefl 
I  have  a  letter  written  by  you  to  a  woman  you  loved  before  you  mar- 
ried me — a  letter  which  proves  you  as  false  as  a  husband  as  you 
believe  I  have  been  as  a  wife.* 

*  A  letter  written  by  me — a  letter  from  me  to  any  woman  sinc^f 
I  have  been  your  husband  !     Except  business  letters,  which  migh^' 
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be  pablished  to  the  world,  I  have  written  to  no  woman  since  I 
manied  you.     So  help  me,  Heaven  !' 

'0  Hennan,  for  pity's  soke  !  God's  wrath  is  swift  to  overtake 
hlid  oaths.  I  have  the  letter  in  my  travelling-bag — the  shameful 
cniel  letter,  telling  her  that  you  have  loved  her  always,  that  all  other 
love  lias  been  a  delusion,  asking  her  to  share  your  life — life  without 
her  is  worthless  1* 

'  Are  you  mad,  Editha  ?  Show  me  this  letter.  Or  perhaps  you 
have  lost  it,  like  the  telegram.  You  may  have  a  kuack  of  losing 
compromising  docuiueuts.' 

'I have  not  lost  it/ 

'Let  me  sec  it,  then.  It  is  a  forgery,  I  tcU  you  before  looking 
It.    A  trick  of  your  late  admirer's,  perhaps — one  of  tho  various 

heries  that  are  fair  in  love  or  war.' 

*Itis  no  forgery,  Herman/  she  answers  sadly.     *  I  know  your 

d  too  well.  If  there  had  been  room  for  doubt,  I  should  never 
lie  believed.'  She  goes  into  the  next  room,  and  returns  almost 
QBinediately,  bringing  him  tbo  half  sheet  of  paper,  which  she 
^  token  from  the  portfolio  in  her  travelling-bag.  He  reads  the 
lines  vritb  a  curious  smile. 

'  It  is  your  writing,  is  it  not,  Herman  ?' 

*  Every  word  of  it.  Yes,  Mrs.  Westray,  I  certainly  wrote  this, 
«n4,  what  is  more,  I  wont  so  far  as  to  have  it  set  up  in  type,  and  you 
would  by  and  by,  had  you  continued  to  be  interested  in  my  dramatic 
I^QTB,  Lave  heard  the  lines  spoken  in  pubUc.  It  is  the  rough 
draft  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  St.  Vincent,  tho  hero  of  my  last 
comedy,  to  Lady  Madeline  Rayner,  whom  he  loves.  You  will  find 
the itylfi  polished  and  strengthened  in  the  printed  version,  I  hope,  if 
yon  ever  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  play,  but  you  will  discover  that 
tufi  letter  is  essentially  the  8ame.' 

*  And  this  letter  was  not  ^mtten  to  Mrs.  Brandreth  ?' 
'  No  more  than  it  was  written  to  you,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Gan- 

tfirboi)'.  It  was  written  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  Mrs.  Brandreth*s 
drowing-room,  discussed  with  her,  as  a  point  in  my  play,  approved 
,  and  then  written  a  second  time  by  me,  as  there  were  weak 
poiata  in  this  first  notion.  You  koow  I  do  not  often  make  two  copies 
tbe  same  idea — neither  my  leisure  nor  my  humour  serve  for  this 
Qcss — but  stage  letters  are  hard  writing,  and  I  was  anxious  this 
ORe  should  have  a  natural  tone.  Yes,  you  will  find  tho  printed  version 
'  tier.' 

He  hands  hor  the  paper  with  supreme  coolness — coldness  tine- 
with  contempt. 

*  Your  counter-charge  is  wanting  in  force/  he  soya  with  biting 
irony;  '  an  author's  wife  ought  to  have  known  a  folio  of  copy.  Women 
who  receive  love-letters  of  a  compromising  character  do  not  usually 
leave  them  l^ing  about  for  other  people  to  pick  tip,     \o\x  %\vQ.\^ 
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know  thiH,  for  yon  hare  been  careful  that  I  ithonld  never  find  any 
letters  uf  LymlLnrst's  to  yon.*  H 

*  Mr.  LyndhurBt  never  wrote  to  me  in  my  life,*  aho  answers,       ™ 

*  Indeed  !  A  man  of  vast  experience,  and  wiser  than  his  genera- 
tion. He  knew  the  safety  of  oral  communicntion/  A  moment  ago 
and  she  has  been  ready  to  fall  on  her  knees  at  his  feet  and  beseech 
his  pardon  for  having  doubted  him,  even  though  his  own  handwriti 
was  his  accuser.  But  at  these  words  of  iusnlt  her  pride  kindles,  she 
recoils  from  him  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  At  the  door  she  pauses 
her  Land  on  the  lock,  and  looks  at  hiui  more  in  wonder  than  in  re- 
sentment. 

*  Does  all  our  life  together  count  for  so  little,  Herman  ?  1  have 
no  more  to  say.  No,  I  will  not  stoop  to  defend  myself.  You  will 
know  some  day.     You  will  be  sorry  some  day.' 

*  That  is  what  a  good  many  women  have  said  in  their  time/ 
answers  Herman,  that  pale  pained  face  of  his  quite  unmoved.  *  And 
the  day  has  not  come  yet.  Messalina  and  Faustina  and  a  few  more 
are  waiting?  for  it  iu  liudcs — the  day  that  shall  make  their  namea 
white  in  the  eyes  of  men.* 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

*  CftU  me  n  fool  ; 
Tniat  not  mj  nading  nor  my  obicrvationK, 
Which  with  ex[>erimuat»I  seal  duth  warruut 
The  tenor  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  8w«et  lady  lie  not  guiUlea*  her* 
Under  some  biting  error.' 

*Dlea  n'ft  paiK  il  pnrdouner.  II  o«t  plus  ^^rand  qae  cc4a,  il  effiice!  Now  q 
ne  pouvoiU)  ri«n  cflttccr,  nouti  avuus  invunt^  le  pardua  qui  punit,  puiaitm'3  r 
bai«M.* 

Yes,  Herman  Westray,  guided  by  that  blatant  counsellor  worldl; 
^'isdomi  founding  his  judgment  upon  experience  of  hfe,  has  deeid 
against  the  woman  who  appeared  to  him  throe  years  ago  the  in 
nation  of  womanly  purity.     The  very  thought  of  her  innocence  th 
weighs  against  her  in  his  mind  now. 

*  God  help  me!'  he  saya  to  himself  na  he  paces  the  darkened 
room  in  the  hotel  at  Oetend.  He  has  closed  the  heavy  Venetian 
shutters,  glad  to  exclude  the  garish  unsympathetic  sun,  glaring  at 
him  in  fierce  September  brightness,  if  he  ventures  to  put  his  head 
oat  of  the  window.  Blue  sky  above,  blue  sea  below;  white  hooaes 
on  either  side ;  and  a  holiday  crowd  goiug  to  and  fro  yonder  on  th 
digue,  or  bobbing  up  and  down  in  particoloured  raiment  in  the  soa 
holiday  music  blaring  on  a  brazen  band ;  a  foolish  unreasoning  joy 
fulness  everywhere,  as  it  seems  to  this  man,  stung  to  the  heart,  hi» 
household  gods  shattered,  his  life  brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill. 
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hkfataro  blotted  out:  for  the  man  who  has  lost  hope  Las  no  fatnre. 
What  is  man's  notion  of  his  earthly  future  but  a  mirage  picturo 
piintfid  by  Hope  upon  the  sanda  of  life  ?  And  how  often  it  hap- 
[>ecs»  as  the  wanderer  advances,  that  the  picture  Tanishes  and  tlie 
barren  sands  remain. 

'God  help  me!'  esclaims  Herman.  'It  is  generally  this  kind  of 
wonum — an  innocent  guileless  smiling  creature  —who  tukos  a  suddeu 
lura  some  day^  and  astonishes  ever}'  one  by  going  utterly  to  the  bad. 
A  woman  of  the  world  would  have  flirted  with  Lyndhurst,  made  him 
her  slave,  bled  him  of  opera  tickets  and  hothouse  flowers,  French 
gioves  and  fans,  and  laughed  his  advances  to  scorn.  My  wife  sits  by 
litf  fireside  with  her  baby  in  her  lap  while  that  devil  talks  to  mo,  and 
never  by  ao  much  as  a  look  or  a  tone  betrays  his  influence  upon 
lifiT — marble  could  not  seem  colder,  or  snow  purer  ;  yet  one  fiue 
momiijg  she  bolts  with  him,  or  comes  here  to  meet  him,  which  is 
Jinite  as  bad  and  a  littie  more  artful.  And  he  is  dead — dead,'  re* 
it^mtes  Herman  savagely,  *  and  I  can  never  wring  the  truth  from 
tu8  iabe  throat.  Death  steps  between  us,  and  cheats  mo  of  my  just 
revenge.* 

Not  without  some  deliberation,  even  though  his  passion  has  not 
cooled  yet,  has  Herman  condemned  his  wife.  He  has  turned  that 
"toryof  hers  about  in  his  mind,  and  he  cannot  believe  her.  He  can- 
not beUeve  that  Hamilton  Lyudhurst  would  have  brought  her  to  this 
pwce  like  a  snared  bird.  There  is  a  wild  romance  in  the  act — 
^'^Gttoherous,  vile  as  it  is — which  seems  to  him  impossible  in  these 
latter  days  of  easy-going  sin.  The  Lovelace  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
''tt^  wins  his  Clarissa  without  soiling  his  fingers.  No  dirty  tools, 
^o  roundabont  or  subterranean  ways  are  needful  to  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  his  victory.  He  speaks,  and  she  hears.  Express  trains, 
continental  seclusion,  and  the  Divorce  Court  do  the  rest. 

'Lyndhnrst  was  not  a  man  to  snare  an  unwilling  victim,*  he 
tells  himiolf. 

What  is  he  to  do?  Believing  this  wife,  so  dearly  loved,  so  entirely 
trusted  one  little  week  ago — believing  her  guilty  at  least  in  inten- 
tion, guilty  of  abandoning  him  and  heaven  for  the  love  of  that  dead 
profligate — what  is  he  to  do  ?  His  flrst  and  most  abiding  thought  is 
luwbest  to  shield  her,  how  best  to  save  her  from  the  shame  her  sin 
h%B  too  well  deserved — to  suppress  the  scandal  that  is  too  likely  to 
arise  from  her  presence  at  that  awful  death  scene — to  sever  himself 
from  her  for  life,  yet  spare  her  the  disgrace  of  separation. 

Not  without  some  leaven  of  selfishness  in  his  weaker  hours,  ho  is, 
in  this  crisis  of  his  life,  utterly  unselfish.  It  is  of  his  wife  he  thinks, 
of  her  welfare,  her  good  name,  and  he  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice  that 
can  serre  and  shield  her. 

*  I  will  exile  myself,*  ha  thinks.  •  Heaven  knows,  London,  Eng- 
land, all  familiar  plaoes  will  bo  hateful  to  me  after  this  bitter  blow. 
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I  will  uevcr  go  back  auy  more.  Lot  them  sell  me  up  at  Falbam, 
and  my  name  appear  in  the  Gazette^  and  let  my  good  £rieads  and 
the  public  believe  that  I  have  run  away  from  my  creditors^that  I 
am  an  outlaw,  afraid  to  face  English  respectability.  The  world  Is 
wide  enough.  I  shall  be  a  shade  less  miserable  a  thousand  miles 
irom  civilisation.  And  then  her  good  name  will  not  suffer.  She 
will  go  home  to  her  father,  and  society  will  compassionate  the  victim 
instead  of  stoning  the  sinner.  I  don't  know,  for  my  own  part, 
which  is  hardest  to  bear,  tho  stoning  or  the  compassion;  but  she  is 
a  woman,  and  may  be  able  to  endure  pity.' 

He  stops  in  his  rapid  walk  up  and  down — holds  himself  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  aa  if  ho  were  trying  to  reduce  his  feverish  brain  to 
order  by  that  rough  haudltng,  and  bethinks  himself  what  next  ha 
should  do  for  her  sake»  for  her  welfare.  ■ 

They  two  cannot  spend  many  hours  more  of  life  together.     To 
see  that  sad  sweet  face — to  know  her  lost  to  him,  yet  know  her  near 
— to  see  the  temple  that  once  was  lighted  by  so  fair  and  pure  a 
spirit,  and  know  that  the  soul  within  that  lovely  form  is  spotted  and  _ 
defiled, — this  is  too  deep  an  agony.  ■ 

'  She  must  go  to  Lochwithiau/  ho  thinks ;  *  Fulham  means  home 
no  longer.  She  must  go  back  to  her  father,  and  her  father  must  be 
told  I  am  a  fool  and  a  s^^'iudlc^,  and  that  exile  is  unavoidable  for  me 
for  the  next  fow  years.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  her  back  in  their 
I>eaceful  valley.  And  she  will  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  and  visit  the 
hick,  and  wipe  out  her  sin  with  many  tears  and  prayers  and  good 
works,  and  be  happy  again,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  when  time  h&s 
blunted  the  edge  of  pain,  and  she  can  look  back  at  her  married  life 
as  if  it  were  a  bad  dream  dimly  remembered.  Poor  soul,  poor  eoul ! 
And  we  began  life  so  gaily  two  years  ago,  and  meant  to  be  so  happy 
togetlier.' 

The  memory  of  that  glad   beginning  moves  him   to  tears,  iha< 
first  he  has  shed.     Bitter,  unaccustomed  tears,  which  rend  him 
the  evil  spirits  tore  at  the  soul  of  their  victim  before  thej  loosed 
their  grip. 

He  must  send  her  back  to  her  father,  under  safe  conduct ;  bat 
with  whom  ?     Has  he,  has  she,  any  friend  to  be  trusted  in  such  an  m 
emergency  *?  f 

Yes,  there  is  one  he  fancies  he  may  safely  confide  in^-oue  who 
from  first  to  lust  has  shown  himself  friendly,  honest,  faithful — 
Richard  Dewrance,  dignified  by  his  sacred  calling,  a  man  who 
knows  tho  world,  and  con  answer  the  voice  of  slander,  should  it  asaail 
Mrs.  Westray  by  and  by. 

Herman's  mind  ia  made  up  quickly  on  this  point.  Dewrance  is 
the  friend  who  can  help  him  now.  He  goes  out  at  once  and  tele- 
graphs to  the  curate  of  St.  Januarius,  begging  him  to  come  to  Ostttnd 
immediately,  if  he  wishes  to  do  Mi*s.  Westray  a  great  service. 
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'  That  poor  fellow  wonid  go  to  the  end.  of  the  world  for  Editha'a 
sake,*  thinks  Herman,  remembering  Devrrance's  tacit  adoration  of 
Miss  Morcombe,  and  his  heroic  resignation  in  the  hour  of  hia  rivura 
trfnmph. 

Dewrance,  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  and  who  can  hold  his 
toxigoe — two  strong  points  in  a  friend. 

At  seven  o'clock  next  momiug  Richard  Dewrance  and  Herman 
\Ve8tray  are  seated  face  to  face  at  the  breakfast-table.  That  meal 
Ilas  been  ordered  for  the  traveller,  who  has  not  long  disembarked 
from  the  Dover  boat.  Herman  drinks  a  cup  of  cofleo,  bat  can  eat 
uoliujig.  He  has  been  up  idl  ui^ht,  feverish,  unresting,  and  has 
|«l>eot  the  dismal  hours  betwixt  night  and  morning  on  the  quay, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  feeling  very  sure  that  the  curate 
will  be  prompt  to  obey  his  summons.  Dewrance  is  horror-struck  at 
ibo  change  in  him,  now  that  he  sees  him  in  the  foil  light  of  the 
newly. risen  snn. 

'  Why,  in  mercy's  name,  Westray,  what  has  happened  ?  What 
liare  you  been  doing  to  yourself?  Is  there  anything  wrong — is 
your  wife  ill  ?*  asks  Dewrance. 

'  My  wife  is — well.     Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point.' 
*  Thank  God  !    I  thought  the  best  answer  to  your  telegram  was  to 
come  as  fast  as  the  steamer  would  bring  me — no  use  wasting  money 
*Q  a  reply.    And  now  tell  me  what's  the  matter.    Money  difficulties, 
'f  course — I*ve  heard  rumours — and  you  want  my  advice.' 

•  Hardly,  for  my  mind  is  made  up.     I  won't  insult  you  by  pre- 
mding  to  ask  for  counsel  when  my  plan   is  irrevocably  formed. 
"hat  I  want  from  you  is  help  to  carry  out  my  plan/ 

Herman  proceeds  to  explain  himself,  but  somewhat  lamely.    He 
^lis  Dewrance  the  story  which  he  wishes  Dewrance  to  tell  Mr. 
^orcombe  and  the  poUte  world  by  and  by — tells  him  a  story  of 
^^bt  and  difficulty  and  enforced  exile. 

'  And  you  are  going  to  send  your  wife  home,  to  cat  her  heart 
^^  that  solitary  valley,  while  you  roam  about  the  Continent  like  a 
***odem  Wandering  Jew,  with  the  certainty  of  ultimately  landing 
^vnirself  at  Homburg  or  Monaco  and  going  speedily  to  the  dogs, 
^Vjy  dear  fellow,  I  think  from  the  lips  of  reason  I  never  heard  so 
preposterous  a  scheme,  and  an  Anglican  priest  in  a  fashionable 
^Wghbourhood  has  considerable  experience  of  human  folly,  I  can 
%S8are  you.' 

'  Call  mo  a  fool,  if  you  like,  Dewrance.  My  mind  is  made  up.* 
'  You  want  to  break  your  wife's  heart,  and  go  to  the  bad  yoiu*- 
8elf,  because  yon  happen  to  have  out-run  the  constable,  when  all  you 
faave  to  do  is  to  look  your  difficulties  straight  in  the  face,  meet  them 
and  conquer  them  like  a  man.  Nobody's  creditors  are  harsh  or 
implacable  nowadays  ;  they  have  only  to  see  that  their  debtor  means 
honestly,  and  they  will  roar  like  sucking  doves.    Put  yourself  in  my 
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han<lR,  that's  n  good  fellow.  The  bill  of  sale  is  an  awkward  busincfls, 
I  confess,  and  nnless  your  pnblisher  will  help  yon  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty. I  fear  yoa  must  lose  yonr  furniture.  But  what  of  that  ?  Yon 
Clin  rub  along  iu  furnished  lodgings  very  well  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
will  live  as  cheaply  again  as  you  have  been  living,  without  the 
burden  of  a  house  and  servants.  As  for  Mrs.  Westray,  she  loves  you 
too  well  to — ' 

That  last  half  sentence  stabs  Herman  to  the  heart.  His  forti- 
tude abaudunb  him  for  a  moment,  and  Dewrance  sees  the  real  state 
of  the  case  before  he  has  recovered  his  composure. 

'  She  loves  me  so  well  that  she  and  I  will  bo  better  apart  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives,'  he  exclaims  bitterly. 

'  Wostrav  !*  cries  the  curate,  *  this  talk  about  vour  creditors  is  all 
bosh.     Yoa  have  quarrelled  with  your  wife.* 

'  Xo  ;  there  has  been  no  quarrel — not  a  word,  not  a  breath. 
"When  she  left  me  six  weeks  ago  to  go  to  Lochwithian,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  my  breast,  and  looked  up  at  mo  with  her  loving  tc&rful 
eyes,  I  thought  there  was  nothing  on  this  mcked  earth  so  fair  and 
pure  and  true  as  my  wife ;  and  now — * 

He  breaks  down  altogether  here,  and  angrily  dashes  the  uo- 
willing  tears  from  his  eyes. 

*  And  now  she  is  just  as  fair  and  true  and  pure  as  when  jon 
parted  from  her,'  says  the  curate,  with  comiction.  '  Parity  and 
Edithu  are  inseparable.' 

Herman  turns  from  his  counsellor  impatiently,  paces  the  room 

for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  comes  back  to  him. 

'  Dewrauce,'  he  says  impetuously,  *  can  I  trust  you  ?* 

'  I  am  a  priest/  answers  Dewrance.      '  That  is  answer  onongh. 

But  lot  there  be  no  half- confidence.     Trust  me  all  iu  all,  or  not  at 

aU.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  everything;  yes,  though  it  conddmns  her,' 

Ho  tells  the  story  of  that  awful  night,  not  so  many  honre  ago, 
when  all  is  said,  but  making  a  barrier  between  the  hopeful  past  and 
the  hopeless  future  strong  as  those  gates  of  adamant  by  which  Sin 
and  Death  keep  their  eternal  watch  and  ward.  He  tells  all,  and 
pronounces  his  wife's  condemnation. 

Dewrance  listens  with  grave  attention,  and  says  not  a  word  till 
Herman  has  finished. 

*  She  gives  you  a  very  simple  reason  for  her  presence  here,*  he 
says  at  last.      *  Why  do  you  not  believe  her  ?' 

*  Because  the  tiction  is  too  palpable,  and  I  had  been  warned. 
While  I  was  with  the  French  army  at  Sedan  I  received  a  lettc*r  in 
a  strange  hand,  telling  me  that  if  I  came  to  this  hotel  on  such  a 
night  I  should  make  a  discovery  which  concerned  me  daoply.  I 
had  my  information.' 

*  From  an  anonymous  letter/  replies  Dewrance  contemptaoTisly. 
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*  K&  one  but  a  scoundrel  ever  writes  an  anonymous  letter,  or  puts 
hs  pen  to  paper  to  the  injury  of  a  woman's  cbaraotor.  Now  you  can 
lutfdiy  expect  unalloyed  truth  from  a  scoundrel,  yet  yon  choose  to 
believe  the  anonymous  libeller  in  preference  to  your  wife.  Now  I, 
who  hftTe  not  had  the  honour  to  be  Miss  Morcombe*s  husband,  choose 
to  beliere  iu  her  purity  ;  yes,  and  would  so  believe,  though  all  the 
voices  of  this  earth  united  to  condemn  her,'  adds  the  curate,  with,  a 
iittle  burst  of  passion. 

Herman  seizes  him  by  the  hand  vehemently. 

*  You  are  a  good  follow,  Dewrance.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think 
yon  are  right  !  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  believe  her  less  than  we  have 
thought  her* — less  than  the  best  and  purest  among  women.  But 
to  find  her  here — with  that  man  !  If*  you  knew  his  character  us 
Ido— ' 

*  Yet  yon  admitted  him  to  your  house  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  because  I  thought  my  wife  like  Una — above  and  beyond 
contagion ;  and  believed  that  even  he,  at  his  worst,  wonld  respect  such. 
pnrity.' 

*  Such  men  respect  nothing.  Now,  Westray,  be  reasonable, 
instead  of  this  pig-headed  idea  of  yours,  that  a  woman  whom  you  have 
Kiio^vD  and  honoured  as  the  purest  of  her  sex  could  go  to  destruction 
*U  of  a  sudden  at  the  beck  of  a  profligate,  call  reason  and  experience 
^your  aid.  You  have  known  her  pure  and  true  and  uuseltiah  and 
devoted — ^high-principled  and  religious.  Trust  your  past  experience 
°f  her  character,  and  leave  me  to  unearth  the  mjratery  of  the  telo- 
6*^m.  And  now  go — go  to  your  wife,  and  ask  her  to  forgive  yon 
*ot  having  doubted  her,  if  she  knows  that  you  have  doubted 
tier.* 

*  If  she  knows  ?  She  knows  too  well !  I  have  been  bmtal  to 
**©t/  Bays  Herman  gloomily.  *  If  she  is  stainless — as  you  believe, 
**  I  hope — she  can  never  forgive  me.  I  have  said  the  bitterest 
filings  in  my  blind  rage.  I  have  been  cruel,  senseless,  inexcusable, 
^mleas  I  am  justified  in  all  I  said.' 

L*  She  will  forgive  yon  as  Heaven  forgives/  replies  Dewrance. 
*  She  is  all  sweetness  and  pity  and  pardon.  Go  to  her.' 
*  How  can  I  go  to  her  ?  how  can  I  bear  to  look  in  her  eyes,  once 
80  tme,  so  fearless,  when  I  half  believe  she  came  here — false  wife, 
degraded  woman — to  meet  that  man  ?' 
'  No  one  but  a  madrnan  could  bollevo  that.  Yon  have  been  out 
of  yonr  right  mind  while  you  thought  it.  Go  to  her — go  down  on 
year  knees  before  her,  and  tell  lier  you  have  been  mad.  and  are 
Bane  again.  I  pledge  myself  to  make  all  things  clear.  I  will  find 
the  writer  of  those  libellous  letters.  I  will  trace  the  sender  of  the 
telegram.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  your  wife  to  your  heart  again 
till  I  have  succeeded ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  seek  for  pardon  from  an 
offended  woman,  whose  parity  you  have  outraged.* 
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Herman,  who  has  gone  a  little  way  towards  the  door  of  his  wife's 
room,  hesitates,  only  half  convinced. 

'  I  will  take  her  to  Lochwitbian,  if  you  like,*  adds  Dewrance. 
'  You  have  no  home  for  her.  I  will  see  her  safe  \rith  her  father  and 
sister  ;  bnt  I  will  do  nothing  till  you  have  obtained  her  pardon.  I 
will  not  lot  her  leave  this  house  under  the  shadow  of  unmerited 
BuspicioD.  In  tluB,  at  least,  I  claim  the  authority  of  a  brother, 
and  will  see  her  righted.' 

*  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  Dewrance.  Yes ;  I  will  go  to  her, 
and  will  apologise  for — my  brutality.  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
courteous — even  if — even — * 

He  cannot  finish  the  sentence,  but  opens  the  door  suddenly,  and 
enters  the  adjoining  room. 

Editha  is  standing  by  thcnindow,  looking  out  at  the  sea  smiling 
up  at  the  morning  sky.  All  ia  bright  and  gay  without — within 
there  is  the  heavy  gloom  of  despair.  She  turns  her  pallid  face 
towards  her  husband  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  without  a 
smile.  Hopelessly  sad  are  the  heavy  eyes  ;  but  the  steady  truthful 
gaze  is  unchanged. 

•Editha,'  begins  Herman,  going  np  to  her  slowly,  half  reluct- 
antly, '  I  have  been  talking  to  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Kichard 
Dewrance.* 

*  He  here  ?*  she  says,  with  languid  sm*prise. 

*  Ho  has  convinced  me  that  I  have  behaved  abominably — that  I 
have  been  harsh — bitter — unnecessarily  cruel.  That — let  circum- 
stances seem  to  condemn  you  as  they  might — I  have  no  right  to 
doubt.     Editha,  can  you  forgive  me  ?' 

She  looks  at  him  for  a  moment  doubtfully,  too  deeply  moved 
for  words. 

*  Herman,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  have  never  been  angry; 
I  have  only  been  sorry  that  you  could  doubt  mo — grieved  to  the 
very  heart.     And  yet  I  doubted  you — * 

A  moment  more,  and  she  is  sobbing  on  his  shoulder,  clasped  to 
his  heart. 

'  Yes,  dearest,  we  have  each  something  to  pardon ;  we  forgiTe 
each  other.  My  darling,  my  own  true  wife,  look  np.  Dewrance  is 
right.  I  was  a  lunatic  when  I  doubted  you.  My  sweeteftt,  no  more 
tears.  I  will  find  the  sender  of  that  accursed  telegram,  the  i\Titer 
of  those  devilish  letters.  Dewrance,'  he  calls,  *  Dewrance,  come 
here,  true  friend,  faithful  priest ;  the  cloud  has  lifted  ;  my  dar- 
ling and  I  trust  each  other  once  more,  never  to  doubt  again.' 

Dewrance  comes  in,  smiling  calmly,  and  sees  the  wife  leaning 
on  her  husband's  breast. 

'  You  have  been  very  quick  about  it.'  he  says  placidly. 
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P  Chapter  XXXV. 

*  Botibo  ftrsit  d6pos6  Ba  volont^  aur  I't'Ug^re  de  ea  mtitrcese,  panni  d'aatres 
cUnoiacrieB.' 

■      Lord  Earlswood  calls  at  the  pretty  little  house  in  Kensington 

■iTOre  the  morning  after  his  arrivaJ  in  Loadou,     He  is  quite  aware 

that  the  proprieties  demand  a  certain  delay  hefore  his  union  with 

ilyra,  hut  ho  wants  to  have  the  qnestion  settled  on  the  lady*8  part 

with  as  little  losa  of  time  as  possible. 

'  Let  me  once  know  how  I  stand,  and  I  can  go  to  Scotland  and 
knock  about  very  comfortably  for  the  winter/  he  tells  himself;  '  or 
I  shouldn't  mind  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  with  old  Shlooker. 
Jolly  old  bird  on  board  a  yacht  is  old  Shlooker ;  knows  tho  ropes, 
and  can  keep  a  fellow  amused ;  smokes  like  a  furnace,  can  take 
the  tiller  occasionally,  and  can  cook  an  omelette  or  an  Irish  stew, 
and  plays  ecarte  better  than  any  man  I  know — excellent  company 
Shlooker.  Yes;  I  could  be  quite  happy  in  my  mind  for  the  next 
six  months,  if  I  knew  that  Myra  would  have  mo  w^hen  the  time 
Was  up.     Bnt  I  must  have  things  put  square  upon  that  point.' 

The  house  in  Kensington  Gore  is  "wrflpped  np  in  brown  paper, 
like  a  toy  just  sent  home  from  the  toy-shop.  The  matron  in  charge 
Informs  Lord  Eorlswood  that  Mrs.  Brandreth  has  gone  to  'Elden- 
l>ndge,  in  Beljtim.' 

k*  Bless  my  soul !  when  did  she  go  ?' 
•  About  a  week  ago,  sir ;  leastways  a  week  come  Thursday.' 
This  is  too  elaborate  a  calculation  for  his  lordship. 
'  Anybody  with  her  ?' 
*  Nobody  but  her  hown  maid,  sir.' 

*  0,'  says  Lord  Earlswood,  tnniing  on  hia  heel.  '  Vexatious 
*^ther,*  he  says  to  himself.  '  I  detest  steamers.  Good  mind  to 
*^iid  down  to  Plymouth  for  the  Argo,  and  take  old  Shlooker  to  Bel- 
^um.  Slow  business  that  though,  and  I  want  this  question  settled 
**t  once.     I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  the  steamer.' 

A  balloon  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Lord  Earlswood,  or  a 
Submarine  railway,  or  a  patent  gutta-percha  apparatus.  It  seems  to 
^^im  a  hard  thing  that,  across  tho  Channel,  a  man  with  coal-mines 
^nd  a  rent-roll  can  go  no  faster  than  a  mere  bagman. 

*  What  could  induce  Brandreth  to  choose  such  a  place  as  Hel- 
tlenburg  for  her  holidays?'  thinks  his  lordship,  as  ho  drives  to  hia 
family  solicitor  to  make  certain  arrangements  before  starting  by  that 
evening's  mail.  He  knows  not  how  long  he  maybe  away,  or  where 
he  may  go ;  hut  if  it  were  needful  to  follow  Myra  Brandreth  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  answer  to  that  vital  question 
he  is  50  eager  to  ask,  he  would  so  follow  her.  The  Alps  would  he 
no  barrier,  the  Balkan  range  would  not  stop  him. 
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*  Such  a  stoopid  ]>laco  to  choose/  be  muses ;   '  and 
there  before  too.    Never  go  to  places  where  I've  been  before,  exce 
Brighton  or  Paris — absolute  waste  of  time.     Curious  woman 
accounting  for  her  taste.    Likes  a  thing  one  day,  and  detests  it  t 
nest.     Hope  I  shall  find  her  in  a  good  temper.* 

That  night's  steamer  carries  Lord  Earlswood  io  Calais ;  &om 
Calais  a  train,  with  some  pretensions  to  swiftness,  bears  him  on  to 
Ostend.  At  Ostend  he  breakfasts  and  takes  a  Turkish  bath,  arrays 
himself  in  fresh-looking  gray  homespun,  puts  two  or  three  pairs  of 
lavender  gloves  in  his  pockety  sprinkles  himself  with  Ess  bouqnet, 
and  procBeds  by  the  native  leisurely  train  to  Heldenborg.  ■ 

Ho  remembers  his  mission  to  the  same  place  two  years  agOi 
when  he  faucied  that,  as  bearer  of  the  tiding  of  Herman  Weetray's 
marriage,  ho  should  discover  the  state  of  Mrs.  Ijrandreth's  feeliiigs 
for  that  gentleman.  He  had  an  idea  that  a  woman  always  fainted, 
or  shrieked,  or  beat  the  carpet  with  the  heels  flf  her  boot — like  the 
famous  Mrs.  Pott  at  EatanswiJl — when  she  heard  anything  that  hurt 
her  feelings.  Myra  had  received  his  commuuicatiou  with  ineffable 
tranquillity,  had  looked  him  in  the  face  and  smiled;  ergo  she  had  ne 
cared  for  the  Benedict.  Satisfied  upon  this  point  in  some  meas 
Lord  Earlswood  had  been  not  the  less  provoked  to  jealoaey  by  thoi 
half  tctc-a-tttcH  which  Herman  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington  Gore. 

Everything  at  Heldeuburg  looks  just  as  it  did  that  last  time. 
Lord  Earlswood  goes  up  the  stone  steps  that  divide  the  quaint  ani 
picturesque-looking  old  to'wn  from  the  brand-new  white  booses  and 
green  Venetians  of  modern  Heldenburg.    There  have  been  a  few  more 
white  houses  added  perhaps  within  the  two  yeai's.     The  ierraceiL 
fronting  the  sea  have  grov\'u  a  little  longer,  sandy  foundations  foH 
more  houses  are  being  dug  out  yonder.     Heldenburg  has  evidently 
prospered,  and  is  prospering.     The  rabbits  are  driven  away  &em 
the  sandy  dunes  whore  they  did  erst  disport  themselves;  the  m 
are  getting  as  scarce  as  whitebait. 

Lord   ]\arlawood  proceeds  straight  to  tho  office  of  the 
whore  an  intelligent  female,  in  the  freshest  of  caps,  gives  him  the 
information  he  requires.     Mrs.  Brandreth  occupies  an  apartmenL 
au  premier  in  the  last  house  but  one  to  the  right. 

He  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Mrs.  Brandreth  in  the  baloon 
this  time,  but  on  reaching  the  first-door  finds  her  servant,  who  shows 
him  into  the  drawing-room.     There  is  the  same  satin-lined  bask 
with  the  same  strip  of  poiut-laee  on  blue  cambric,  or  one  very  Ukaii 
there  are  flowers  and  books  and  terra-cotta  statuettes.    In  aword,: 
stage  is  dressed  with  Myra's  usual  taste,  but  Myra  herself  has  «  w 
and  faded  look.  Lord  Earlswood  thinks,  as  she  enters  iriun  the 
joining  room,  dressed  in  white  coshaiare — an  opaqno  onaamy  w 
— with  her  hair  loosely  arranged,  looking  hke  a  pictoro  by  Whis 
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Sbe  is  not  the  lesa  beautiful  in  Lis  e3'e3  for  being  a  little  '  oS 
coloor/  for  his  passion  is  at  that  atagc,  and  has  lou;^  been,  whou 
ofa&Dge  in  the  object  brings  uo  change  iu  the  feeling  of  the  adorer. 
Woro  Bhe  gradually  to  beoome  hideous^  he  would  not  know  it. 

Ills  coming  is  not  pleasing  to  her.  Ho  can  sec  that  but  too 
plainly;  and  the  sense  of  her  displeasure  stings  him,  knowing  that 
be  has  come  to  offer  her  place  and  power  in  the  world,  with  his  own 
heart  bb  a  make-weight. 

*  I'm  afraid  you're  not  over  glad  to  see  me,'  he  says;  'yet  I 
came  over  on  purpose  to  see  you.' 

'  So  you  did  two  years  ago  when  you  came  to  tell  me  of  Mr. 
Veetray's  marriage/  she  answers,  sinking  wearily  into  a  chair  by 
the  open  window.  She  has  the  air  of  being  worried,  and  the  hand 
*ilh  which  she  pushes  back  the  loose  hair  from  her  forehead  is  faintly 
tremulous.  *  You  have  a  mania  for  rushing  about  upon  wild  goose- 
cbiws.     Have  yoirany  tremendous  news  for  me  to-day?' 

'  Yes,  Myra.  My  wife  is  dead,  and  I  am  a  free  man.  Didn*t 
you  know  it  ?* 

'  Ko  ;  I  Boldom  look  at  the  morning  papers.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  congratulate  you,  rather  than  condole  with  you,  as  your  marriage 
*a8  not  a  happy  one.* 

He  draws  his  chair  near  hers,  and  looks  at  her  earnestly,  be- 
*€f€chingly  even,  a  very  slave  in  his  devotion  to  her. 

'My  first  marriage  was  a  miserable  one.     All  the  world  knows 
^«t,  though  I  believe  Lady   Earlswood  was  a   very  good  sort  of 
^J^Won  in  her  own  particular  style.  But  it  wasn't  my  style,  you  sec. 
''▼hat  is  my  next  marriage  to  be  like,  Myra ?' 
She  laughs  nervously. 

*  I  must  refer  you  to  the  lady  you  may  honour  by  your  choice,' 
.   -tie  says,      '  I  would  recommend  yon  to  be  deliberate  in  your  selec- 
'^-<m.     Y'ou  have  found  your  matrimoniul  chains  heavy.     There  can 
^m  no  hurry  for  you  to  fetter  yourself  again.' 

'  Come,  Myra,  you  must  know  that  ray  choice  was  made  three 
ago ;  that  nothincr — not  even  unkindness  from  the  woman  I 


"*-^*ve — could  alter  my  feelings  on  that  point.  There  never  was  but 
^-^ue  woman  who  exercised  any  influence  upon  my  life.  There  is 
^lily  one  woman  who  can  make  me  happy  :  and  her  name  is  Myra 
^^jtaodreth.' 

*  A  dream,  a  delusion  V  exclaims  Myra.  '  It  was  all  very  well 
^o  build  a  theatre  for  me,  and  to  get  rid  of  your  Sunday  afternoons 
^ti  aiy  drawing-room,  hut  you  never  could  have  meant  anything  more 
t-han  that.* 

'  I  always  meant  to  make  you  mv  -'--''  ,  if  Providence  over  guvo 
Ine  the  opportunity.  Don't  tell  n^  that  you  can  liave  the  heart  to 
rflfnso  me,  Myra,  now  the  chanc  has  comea  Don't  tell  me  that 
you  haven't  known  of  my  love  al   along.' 
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'Ton  are  a  fftithful,  devoted  creature/  excloima 
at  him  with  a  touch  of  genuiue  admiration.  *  And  I  wish  I 
better  worthy  of  such  generous  affection.  But  I  never  have  been 
worthy  of  an  honest  man's  love  at  the  hour  it  was  offered  to  me. 
True  love  passed  me  by  once,  and  might  have  been  mine,  but  I  let 
it  go/ 

She  has  risen  from  her  seat  by  the  window,  and  is  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  deeply  thoughtful. 

*  Myra,  make  mo  happy.  I  only  want  your  answer,  your  pro- 
mise to  be  my  wife,  and  then  I'll  go  to  Scotland  or  somewhere,  and 
won't  worry  you  with  my  society  for  the  next  six  months,  if  you  like/ 

'  And.  you  would  make  me  a  peeress  !*  she  exclaims,  turning  her 
kindling  eyes  upon  him,  her  face,  so  wan  before,  lighted  with  ex- 
citement. *  You  would  place  me  above  the  women  who  hare  held 
themselves  aloof  from  me,  and  looked  at  me  in  the  Park  as  if  my 
presence  among  them  was  an  impertinence.  "You  would  give  me 
a  palace  iu  Loudon,  and  three  or  four  country  seats,  and  all  the 
pageantry  of  fashionable  life.  You  would  set  mo  abreast  with  the 
mightiest  in  the  land.  You  would  do  all  this  for  me— you,  Lord 
iiarlswood,  to  whom  I  have  never  been  particularly  civil  !* 

'  There  is  nothiug  I  possess  in  this  world  that  I  value  for  its 
own  sake  half  so  much  as  for  the  power  to  give  it  to  you/  says  his 
lordship,  deeply  moved.  '  There  never  was  a  woman  so  fit  to  be  a 
peeress.' 

*  If  a  good  fairy  had  offered  me  this  gift  years  ago  at  ColeliaTen 
when  I  was  an  ambitious  girl,  how  gladly  I  should  have  accepted 
it !  All  good  things  come  to  me,  but  at  the  wrong  time.  FnXe 
and  the  hour  are  never  propitious.' 

'  Myra,  your  answer  is  yes,  is  it  not  ?'  demands  Lord  Earlswood 
anxiously. 

*  My  answer  is  no,'  she  replies.  '  I  am  grateful  for  your  gener- 
ous offer.  It  would  suit  my  humour  well  to  be  a  peeress,  and 
trample  upon  the  necks  of  a  few  women  I  know.  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  had  been  bom  for  place  and  power  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  something  better.  Yes,  true  love  is  better ;  and,  unhappily,  I  da 
not  love  you/ 

*  I — I  never  expected  that/  falters  Lord  Earlswood.  •  I  don't 
ask  you  to  love  me — not  at  first.  I  couldn't  take  such  a  liberty. 
But  if  you  will  only  tolerate  me,  to  begin  with,  you  might  come  in 
time  to  find  me  not — utterly  detestable ;  and  eventually  you  might 
be  rather  fond  of  me.  I  should  be  so  proud  of  you.  I  should  try 
so  hard  to  make  your  life  happy.* 

*  Y'ou  are  the  most  generous  of  men,  and  I  should  be — yes,  I 
believe  I  should  be  positively  happy  as  your  wife,  if — ' 

*  If  what,  Myra  ?'  he  ones  eagerly,  as  she  hesitates.  Hope 
dawns  upon  him  again. 
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'If  I  had  not  a.  brighter  dream,  a  fairer  hope,'  she  answers  with 
a  fkr-away  look. 

'  Dreams  and  hopes  are,  in  a  general  way,  rabbish,*  be  says. 
'  I  ofler  you  fi.fly  thousand  a  year  and  a  coronet.  That*s  a  tangible 
proposaJ.* 

*  I  cannot  forego  my  dream.' 

*  Aud,  afU)r  I  have  been  your  slave  for  throe  years,  you  will  send 
me  away  hopeless  ?'  he  remonstrates,  with  a  dismal  countenance. 
*  Remember,  Myra,  I  shall  be  done  for  if  you  refuse  me.  It'll  be  a 
ctse  of  moral  murder ;  for  I  shall  take  the  quickest  possible  way  of 
nuning  myself — financially,  if  I  can — constitutionally,  nithout  donbt. 
I  shall  take  to  gamblinf^  and  chloral.  I  daresay  when  next  you 
hear  of  me  it  wiff  be  in  the  announcement  of  untimely  deaths. 
Good-bye !' 

'Stay  one  moment,  Lord  Earlswood,'  erics  Myra. 
'  A  century  if  you  like.' 
'  Shall  I  strike  a  bargain  with  you  ?' 
'  Say  you'll  be  my  wife  in  six  months  from  to-day.' 
'  No ;  I  can't  do  that.     6at  if  a  year  hence  I  am  still  a  free 
Toman,  yon  may  claim  me.' 

*  That  means  that  yon  know  you're  going  to  marry  some  one  else 
in  the  interim,'  says  his  lordship  mefnlly. 

*  I  know  nothing.  My  future  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  But  if  a 
jear  hence  my  hope  is  not  realised,  I  shall  know  that  it  never  will 
^,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  marry  you ;  and  if  I  cannot  give  you  my 
love,  at  the  worst  you  shall  have  my  gratitude  and  esteem.' 

*  That  is  all  I  ask.     But  a  year  is  such  a  long  time.* 

'  One  London  season,  a  little  fishing  and  shooting,  and  the  year 
^  over.* 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  satisfied,  bat  it's  rather  hard  upon 
*  feUow.' 

He  pleads  for  some  time  longer,  pleads  and  argues  with  as 
^Dch  eloquence  as  he  can  command  ;  but  Myra  Is  firm  as  rock,  and 
**«  ultimately  departs,  sorely  disappointed,  though  not  without 
**^ope. 

'  You  are  going  back  to  London  immediately,  I  suppose  ?*  she 
^ays  as  he  is  leaving  her. 

'  Well — not  quite  ;  at  least  I've  not  made  up  my  mind.  Rather 
%  nice  hotel  here — think  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two.' 

Myra's  face  clouds  a  little  at  this.  Lord  Earlswood  sees  the 
shadow,  and  is  all  the  more  bent  upon  remaining.  That  other 
fellow  whom  she  loves  must  be  here,  thinks  his  lordship,  and  he 
tnay  find  out  the  mygtory  of  her  hopes  and  dreams,  if  he  exercises 
liis  powers  of  observation. 

'  I  fancy  you'll  be  tired  of  Heldcuburg  in  a  couple  of  hoars,' 
says  Myra. 
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'  Not  if  you'll  allow  me  to  look  in  for  an  hour  or  so  in  tbe  eTen- 


mg.' 

PoBilive  affliction  expresses  itself  with  patDful  distinctness  in 
Mrs.  Brandreth's  countenance. 

'  0,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  yourself  1  suppose 
you  must  corao/  she  says  wearily,  '  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  bo 
dismal  company.  Last  season's  incoasant  work  almost  wore  me 
out.     I  am  but  half  alive,  and  came  here  to  vegetate.' 

'  I'll  come  and  vegetate  with  yon  for  a  little.  I  wouldn't  much 
mind  being  one  of  two  zoophiles  sticking  side  by  side  to  a  rock 
provided  you  were  the  other  one/  replies  his  lordship  ;  and  with  & 
languid  shake-hands  they  part. 

Lord  Earlswood  has  so  sedulously  trained  his  countenance  to 
an  expression  of  gentlemanlike  vacuity  that,  though  he  lovea  to 
distraction,  his  features  portray  only  indiSorenco.  He  has  but  one 
look — a  look  which  he  would  carry  with  him  to  the  hymeneal  altar, 
or  the  block. 

Chapteb  XXXVI. 

•  From  thnt  day  forth,  in  Peaou  and  joyctaa  Bliss 
Tbey  lived  together  Ion)f  without  debate  ; 
Ke  private  Jarre,  ne  spite  of  EnemieSt 

Could  tthokc  the  safe  fte&ur&uoe  of  their  stale.' 

Once  having  looked  into  his  wife's  true  eyes,  once  having  held 
her  to  his  troubled  heart,  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  doubt  for 
Herman  Westray.     It  was  only  while  he  kept  himself  resolutely^ 
aloof  from  her  that  he  could  think  her  changed  ;  that  ho  could  believe,  fl 
B8  he  has  believed,  that  fair  and  perfect  form  a  whited  sepulchre,     i 
^concealing  inward  pollution.     Confidence,  love,  sympathy,  all  life's 
it  things  have  retunied  to  Herman  and  Editha,  and  they 
discuss  the  future  with  honest  friendly  Do\\Tanco,  happy  and  hopeful 
onco  again,  seated  side  by  side,  looking  out  at  the  opal  sea,  and  the 
bathers  in  their  many-colonred  raiment,  and  the  blue  smiling  sky, 
and  feeling  theuniverse  in  harmony  with  their  own  hearts  once  again. 
And  what  of  their  troubles  ?     That  dreadful  man  in  possession,  for 
instance  ?  That  bill  of  sale,  which  means  annihilation  of  their  pretty 
home?     These  are  but  ciphers  in  the  sum  of  life  when  that  mighty 
total  Love  appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

It  is  settled  in  friendly  counsel  that  Edltha  shall  go  back  to! 
England  by  this  evening's  boat,  escorted  by  Mr.  Dewranee.     They 
will  proceed  straight  to  Iloehanii)ton,  pick  up  nurse  and  baby,  an 
then  travel  to  Lochwithian,  where  Mrs.  Westray  is  to  remain  safel 
lodged  beneath  the  paternal  roof-tree,  while  Herman  gets  thron, 
his  difficulties,  and  sells  off  his  furniture  as  advantageously  as  he  cair 
in  liquidation  of  that  luckless  bill  of  sale. 

<  Do  you  know  much  of  the  man  who  holds  it  ?*  asks  Dewnooe. 
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'  I  don't  know  any  good  of  him,  except  that  he  showed  himself 
rather  friendly  in  his  dealings  with  me.  He's  a  sixty  per  center  in 
z%  general  way  :  but  he  accommodated  me  on  pretty  reasonable  terms, 
g  the  bill  of  sale  as  his  security.  Of  course  I  was  a  fool  to 
^^10  to  him.  bat  I  thought  I  should  right  myself  in  a  mouth  or  two. 
Ht  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.' 

*  One  of  those  temporary  expedients  which  mean  permanent 
:xTiin/  observes  the  sagacious  Dewrance.  *I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
^^r.  Lyndhnrst  had  a  finger  in  this  bill-of-B&le  business.* 

Weatray's  face  darkens. 

'  It  was  Lyndhurst  who  introduced  me  to  the  money-lender/  he 


Wheels  within  wheels.     You  may  be  thankful  to  haye  lost  no 
:«more  than  your  furniture.' 

For  sole  reply  Herman  kisses  his  wife's  hand. 

*  Herman,'  she  aays  pleadiugly,  '  if  you  could  only  make  up  your 
'mind  to  come  down  to  us  when  your  troubles  are  over,  and  livo  at 
ILocbwithian  for  a  little  while — with  papa  if  you  liked — or  in  a  cot- 
tage of  our  own  if  yon  preferred  it.' 

*  In  our  own  cottage,  dearest ;  we  Will  have  our  own  ingle-nook^ 
"were  it  ever  so  humble.  Yes,  dear,  I  will  live  in  "Wales.  I  will 
live  wherever  you  can  be  happiest.  I  will  turn  my  back  upon  this 
liard  bad  world,  and  live  in  rustic  tranquillity  \Nith  you,  and  work 
honestly  ut  my  calling,  and  write  for  poaterity.* 

*  0,  come  now,  don't  be  too  ambitious,'  expostulates  Dew- 
rance>,  *  you  must  writo  books  that  will  sell :  books  written  for  the 
foiure  are  rarely  popnlar  in  the  present.  And  they  don't  alwa3r8 
reach  the  future  either.  They're  like  the  drift  people;  we  know 
precious  little  about  them.' 

Editha  talks  of  that  cottage  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  Loch* 
mdiian,  and  Herman  is  charmed  with  her  description.  He  feels 
that  it  is  in  him  to  lead  the  Wordsworthian  life,  and  think  as  Words- 
worth thought,  and  achieve  a  new  reputation.  Perhaps  every  lito^ 
rarr  man  has  that  yearning  for  a  new  reputation.  Bulwer  Lytton 
had  it  always,  and  was  always  winning  a  new  crown  unawares. 
Critics  and  public  awarded  the  prixe  before  they  recognised  the  claim* 
ant.     But  it  is  given  to  very  few  men  thus  to  succeed. 

It  is  like  a  new  courtship  this  happy  hour  of  reconciliation,  and 
Herman  and  bis  wife  talk  of  the  future  as  if  they  were  planning 
their  honeymoon.  Between  that  blissful  future  and  the  immediate 
ptesent  there  lies  a  gulf  of  parting,  bat  Editha  tries  to  ignore  that 
drasd  abyss. 

'  It  will  not  take  you  very  long  to  settle  your  affairs  in  London, 
will  it,  Herman  ?'  she  asks, 

*  Not  long,  dear.     I  shall  make  abort  work  of  my  difficulties,  I 
yon,* 
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*  Why  shoald  I  not  stay  at  Hoeliampton  till  all  is  settled  ?  It 
would  be  so  much  nicer  to  be  near  you.' 

'  Much  nicer  for  me,  darling,  but  you  inill  be  better  off  at  Locfa- 
witliian.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  mj'  wife  being  in  a  Buburbon 
lodrring  while  her  home  was  in  process  of  destruction,  hiding  as  it 
were  from  the  eye  of  the  world.  The  Priory  is  your  proper  place, 
dearest,  at  such  a  time,  or  I  would  not  banish  yon.  And  you  will 
be  with  Ruth,  remember.* 

'  Yes,  that  is  a  happiness.  Dear  Ruth !  0  Herman,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  lately  that  she  is  fading  from  us,  that  God 
will  part  me  from  my  sister.' 

*  My  love,  there  are  some  people  who  bear  the  seal  of  eternal 
youth.  Your  sister  is  one  who  seems  hardly  meant  to  grow  old 
in  this  world.' 

The  thought  of  that  threatened  loss  saddens  Editha  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness,  and  Dewrance  is  glad  to  break  in  upon  the 
^conversation  with  some  practical  remark  about  Bradshaw  and  the 
Radnorshire  trains. 

It  has  been  agreed  between  Mr.  ^Vestray  and  the  Curate  that 
Herman  is  to  stay  at  Ostend  and  do  his  best  to  discover  the  sender 
of  the  telegiam.  Should  he  require  farther  aid  from  Dewrance  that 
faithful  friend  will  return  at  his  summons ;  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
Editha  knows  why  her  husband  is  remaining,  and  approves ;  there 
is  perfect  coniidence  between  them  now. 

The  afternoon  wears  away — too  fast  for  these  reunited  lovers. 
They  go  for  a  walk  with  Dewrance,  who  knows  Ostend  by  heart, 
and  shows  them  the  old  churches,  and  holds  forth  upon  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  Flemish  art,  while  Herman  and  his  wife  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  dusky  aisle,  thinking  more  of  each  other  than 
uf  those  angular  Madonnas  with  high  cheek-bones  and  closely- 
plaited  auburn  hair,  florid  Netherlandish  complexions,  and  draperies 
Nvhose  glowing  crimsons  and  vivid  blues  time  has  not  faded,  or  sun 
bleached,  or  mildew  tarnished. 

A  peaceful  day — with  a  touch  of  sadness,  for  they  are  so  soon  to 
])art,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  recovered  happiness — a  day  which 
hangs  a  little  heavily  for  Dewrance,  but  for  these  two  is  so  swift  to 
pass  away.  Evening  comes,  and  they  are  standing  on  the  lamplit 
quay ;  a  few  last  lo^'ing  words,  a  tender  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
clamorous  bell  ringing  gi*eedily,  as  if  it  ginidged  them  the  sweet  sad- 
ness of  parting,  and  they  are  divided.  The  boat  dips  and  plunges. 
The  lights  uf  the  town  begin  to  bob  up  and  down.  Dewrance 
draws  Editha's  shawl  round  her  as  the  autumn  wind  blows  keenly 
across  the  sandy  dunes,  and  Herman  is  left  behind.  Editha's  eyes 
grow  dim  with  tears. 

'  How  gkd  baby  will  be  to  see  yon  !'  says  that  judicious  Dew- 
rance.   '  I  suppose  he  has  grown  ever  so  much  since  I  saw  him  last.' 
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Mrs,  Westray  brightens  and  begins  to  talk  about  baby,  and, 
cheered  by  this  conversation,  descends  by  and  by  to  the  cabin,  where 
fibe  sleeps  peacefully  to  the  ocean  lullaby  ;  the  first  peaceful  slumber 
she  has  known  since  she  left  Roehampton  at  the  bidding  of  that 
£&Iie  amuinona. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

'A  lie  will  i^iQ 
The  gonl,  although  from  land  to  land, 

To  get  there,  round  the  world  it  run. 
While  Truth,  h*lf-wftke<I,  with  drowsy  band 

Her  travelling  trim  is  buckling  on. 

All  treachery  could  devide  hath  wrought 
Against  UK — letters  robb'd  and  read, 
Snarea  hid  in  Kiniles,  betrayal  bought.* 

Trasquillised  by  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  Herman  does  what 
^  wiser  man  might  have  done  at  the  outset.  He  consults  a  local 
Solicitor,  and  with  that  gentleman  for  his  companion  proceeds  to  the 
"Wegraph-office  and  endeavours  to  identify  the  sender  of  that  Ijang 
%iessage. 

The  telegraph  olerks  arc  at  first  disinclined  to  answer  questions. 
It  is  against  the  rule  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is  impossible  that 
tbey  should  remember  the  senders  of  telegrams  or  the  ctrcam.stances, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  attending  the  sending  thereof. 

'  But  if  yotu*  system  is  used  for  a  mischievous  purpose,  as  it 
easily  may  be,  don't  you  think  it  is  your  duty  to  give  all  the  help 
you  can  in  ttnearthing  the  offender  ?'  asks  Herman  hotly. 

The  telegraphists  have  not  considered  the  question  in  that  light. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  their  duty  lies  chiefly  iji  minding  their  own 
business,  and  holding  themselves  rigidly  within  the  narrow  lines  of 
routine. 

The  BcJgian  lawyer  lays  his  hand  upon  Herman's  sleeve  sooth- 
ingly. 

•Permit  mo,  monsieur/  he  says;  and  then  with  infinite  courtesy 
presents  the  question  to  the  ofttcials :  '  A  false  message,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  this  gentleman,  has  been  sent  to  this  gentleman's 
wife,  summoning  her  to  Ostend — to  his  death-bed.  Figm-e  to  your- 
lelf,  then,  the  alarm  of  madame.  Must  one  permit  such  a  base- 
ness?    But  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  system  of  telegraphy.' 

The  officials  know  the  man  of  law,  and  to  a  fellow-townsman 
are  more  communicative  than  to  Hcnnan.  They  exercise  their 
memories,  look  back  at  their  books,  whisper  together  a  little,  and 
finally  show  themselves  willing  to  afford  any  information  in  their 
power.  There  is  the  message,  in  the  words  Editha  has  repeated 
to  her  bnsband,  but  nobody  in  the  office  can  remember  anything 
about  the  sender  of  that  particular  telegram. 
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'  It  might  be  that  it  was  Alplionse  who  took  the  mesaa^/  says 
one,  when  Herman  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  office  in  despair. 

AlphoDse  is  juvenile  and  an  underling.  The  second  official 
hardly  thinks  it  liJkely  that  it  was  Alphonse.  While  the  two  clerks 
discuss  this  question  the  swinging  door  opens  and  Alphonse  enters, 
flushed  and  oleaginous  from  the  cafe  where  he  has  breakfasted  at 
1  franc  25  ceutimcK,  wine  included. 

*  But  here  is  the  young  man  of  which  it  acts.  Say  then, 
Alphonse;*  aud  both  clerks  assail  him  at  once  with  eager  question- 
ing. 

AlphonRe  blushes,  wipes  hia  moustache  still  bedewed  with  the 
last  drops  of  Macon,  and  confesses  to  rememberiug  the  sending  of 
a  message  to  England,  to  some  place  near  London,  on  the  date 
Herman  has  mentioned. 

'  I  remember,  because  it  was  sent  by  two  persons,  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman/  he  says;  'and  they  have  talked  much  before  sending  it, 
and  they  have  disputed  between  themselves  as  to  the  words,  and     . 
the  lady  she  was  pale  like  the  death.'  I 

'  A  lady  1 '  exclaims  Herman,  puzzled.  *  What  need  of  a  woman's 
handiwork  in  this  black  business '?'  ho  asks  himself. 

'  Yes,  a  lady,  young  and  handsome,  or  at  least  not  an  all-young 
girl — line  dame  posec.  She  held  herself  all  quietly,'  continues 
Alphonse,  interested  in  his  subject,  'and  she  had  the  air  to  give 
her  orders  to  this  monsieur,  bat  she  was  not  the  less  agitated.  Har 
inferior  lip  trembled  a  httle.     I  have  remarked  it.' 

*  Describe  her,'  cries  Herman.  *  The  man  I  know  :  tall,  stout, 
dark,  pale,  with  black  whiskers.' 

*  But  precisely.     It  is  he.' 
'Describe  this  woman.' 
Alphonse  bursts  into  pantomime. 
'  Permit,  monsieur,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  a  handsome 

-woman.  That  does  not  describe  itself.  Madame  has  the  eyes  of 
a  beautiful  brown — une  chevcluro,  mais  une  si  belle  chevelure,  cba- 
taiu  clair.  She  is  tall,  svelte.  She  is  gloved  to  ravish.  Her  toi- 
lette is  of  an  exquisite  simplicity.  She  has  the  vivacity,  the  fsffliiflgm 
of  an  artist,'  Alphonse  thinks. 

W^armed  with  le  petit  viu  rouge  which  has  accompanied  his 
breakfast  of  bullock's  kidney  aux  chiunpignoH»f  Alphonse  is  enthu- 
siastic and  diffuse.  The  English  lady  has  evidently  made  an  im- 
pression upon  tlio  susceptible  heart  of  this  telegraphic  youth. 

Herman's  brow  darkens  ominously  as  he  hears  and  m6dit4ltf 
on  what  be  has  heard.  There  is  one  woman  whom  Alphouse's  de-  ■ 
Bcription  tits  to  a  nicety ;  but  no,  he  cannot  think  that  she — Colo- 
nel  Clitheroo's  daughter,  the  woman  he  played  with  as  a  child — 
could  soil  her  honour  thus — could  sink  to  such  a  nethermost  depth 
of  infamy.     And  after  all  it  is  difficult  to  Hx  an  image  with  mere 
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words.  AIphonse*8  glowing  description  might  depicture  twenty 
■  ipomen.  Lyndhurst*8  feminine  acquaintance  were  donbtless  nnme- 
Kloas.  Strange  tbongh  that  any  woman,  however  fallen,  should  lend 
Ijjerself  to  this  foul  scheme.  Strange  that  a  woman*3  aid  should  be 
'needed  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  sending  of  the  telegram.  Would 
DOt  the  fact  of  this  woman's  presence  imply  that  she  was  rather  the 
instigator  than  the  abettor  of  Lyndhurst'8  treachery  ? 

'But  I  recall  myself/  exclaims  Alphouso  suddenly,  while  Her- 
nkAA  is  dai'kly  considering  possibilities;  'if  monsieur  would  well  be 
r^ex'tifie'l  there  is  a  means.* 
I         '  What  means  ?'  cries  Herman. 

'Madame^  has  let  fall  her  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  bureau.     I  hure  picked  it  up,  and  kept  it,  believing 
that  she  would  return  to  seek  it.     It  carries  her  monogram  at  the 
^omer.     It  is  at  the  service  of  monsieur  if  he  wishes  it.' 
•I'll  give  you  a  sovereigu  for  it,'  exclaims  Herman, 

E'But,  monsieur,'  pleads  Alphousc,  with  a  cunning  twinkle  in 
lua  small  black  eyes ;   '  the  lace  with  which  it  is  bordered  is  of  a 
^alne.' 
*  Two  sovereigns  !*   says  Herman. 
Alphonse  opens  his  desk  and  hands  a  filmy  cambric  handker- 
chief, Valenciennes  bordered,  across  the  counter  to  Herman. 
'  Since  madame  will  evidently  not  return  to  claim  it,*  he  mur- 
murs self-excusingly. 
Herman  looks  for  the  monogram. 
The  gothio  letters  M.  V.  B.,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  forget- 
me-nots  in  finest  satin-stitch,  adorn  one  comer. 

*  Myra  Vansittart  Brandreth.'  There  are  not  many  people  who 
know  Mrs.  Brandreth's  second  name,  but  Herman  is  one  of  the 
few.     It  is  her  mother's  maiden  name.     In  her  girlish  days  she 

IWM  rather  proud  of  signing  herself  in  full,  Myra  Vansittart  Clithe- 
roe,  with  a  dourish  under  the  C. 
Alphonse  receives  his  two  sovereigns,  and  is  glad.  However 
jweet  it  may  have  been  to  him  to  retain  that  perfumed  souvenir  oi 
a  charming  woman,  fifty  francs  are  sweeter.  How  many  breakfasts, 
how  many  diuncrst  cigarettes,  games  at  billiards,  are  comprehended 
in  such  a  aum  ! 

Mr.  Westray  informs  his  legal  adviser  that  ho  is  quite  satisfied 
now.  He  has  traced  the  sender  of  the  telegram.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  in  bis  mind. 

'  It  is  an  ugly  thing  for  a  woman  to  have  done/  says  the  law- 
yer p  with  a  shrug. 
I       Herman  remembers  a  certain  Sunday  evening  in  Bloomsbnry- 
square,  and  a  famous  couplet  of  Congreve's: 

'  HeftTcn  bfts  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turo'd, 
V  Ami  hell  no  fary  Uk«  %  woman  acoiu'd.* 
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Many  years  ago,  while  yet  'youth  was  bright  above  my  track,'  % 
dear  friend,  a  genuine  sportsman  all  round,  who  held  on  lease  some 
e^ctensive  moors  among  the  (irampians,  pressed  mo  to  pass  a  week 
or  so  with  him  there  during  the  height  of  the  shooting  season. 
Gladly  I  embraced  the  invitation — not  that  I  was  much  of  a  shot, 
or  cared  a  great  deal  about  grouse  ;  but  as  I,  a  Lowlander  of  Scot- 
land born  and  bred,  had  never  been  so  far  north,  the  prospect 
of  spending  a  few  careless  days  in  the  land  of  the  heather  and  the 
tartan  was  simply  irresistible  to  a  mind  which,   from  its  natural 
habitude    to   ponder  on  the   suimy   and  poetic   aspects  of  things.    . 
regarded    •  the   stera   Scottish  Highlands'    as   a  chosen  region   of  I 
romance.     lu  the  middle  of  AuguHt  I  packed  up  and  took  the  mail 
— the  time  being  anterior  to  tho  great  era  of  railway  extension. 
After  a  long  journey,  which  brought  me  far  among  the  bills  and 
glens,  I  left  coach  and  highway,  and  procuring  a  shelty  and  a  guide, 
traversed  the  wilds  towards  the  shooting  lodge.     My    friend   and 
his  assembled  confnres  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  kindly  did 
they  —  keen  experienced  hands,  whose  prowess  in    thinning  the  _ 
coveys,  when  birds  were  plentiful  aiid  strong  on  the  wing,  was  thefl 
marvel  of  the  county  paper,  whicli  was  in  its  glory  when  counting 
up  the  weekly  slaughter — initiate  me,  a  timid  blushing  novice,  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  sport.     But  I  must  needs  confess — the  confes- 
sion doubtless  proving  me  a  fool  as  much  as  a  novice  in  tho  estima- 
tion   of  many  readers — that  though   an  apt  enough  pnpil,  I  had 
procli\ities  in  other  and  more  sentimental  directions.     I  daly  went 
out  with  the  party,  and  appai*ently  strove  con  amove  to  win  the 
good  opinions  of  my  instructors ;  but  tho  historical  and  legendary 
associations  of  the  rugged  country  of  Fingal  and  Ossian,  the  scattered 
remains  of  antiquity,  tho  battlefields  of  Ihe  clans,  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a  people  still  retaining  a  decided  Havour  of  the  past, 
possessed  for  me  a  higher  fascination  than  the  killing  and  bagging 
of  so  many  brace  of  moor-fowl.     The  scenery  and  its  solitudes  far 
transcended  my  Sassenach  anticipations.     I  was  in  a  new  world. 
I  saw  hoary  memorials  of  ancient  times,  which  imparted  a  weird  or 
inexpressible  interest  to  pathless  wastes  abandoned  to  beast  and 
bird.     I  saw  cairns  of  olden  chiefs  and  heroes,  the  broken  circles  of 
Druidical  superstition,  ruined  towers  which  had  oft  withstood  the 
assault  of  tartaned  warriors,  and  solitary  monoliths  covered  over 
with  uncouth  sculptures  whose  secrets  may  never  be  unlocked.     I 
had  seen  all  these,  and  heard  their  strange  traditions,  but  I  had  not 
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Mtlierto  come  across  a  vitrified  fort.  One  eyening,  however,  I 
BccidentAUy  heard  with  delight  of  a  fine  epecimcn,  situated  on  a  hill 
westward  of  the  shootiDR  lodge,  and  just  within  my  friend's  hounds. 
Game  being  very  scarce  in  that  quarter,  owing  to  a  recent  burning 
o{  the  heather  through  the  carelessness  of  some  drunken  tinkers^ 
Dobody  would  waste  precious  hours  in  goin*]^  thither. 

I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  next  day  seized  an  opportunity  to 
steal  oflf  by  myself  to  visit  this  pre-historic  fortification,  with  my 
Stxn  ander  my  arm,  more,  as  yoa  may  surmise,  for  fashion's  sake 
than  for  service.     The  distance  seemed  considerable  from  where 
f     started ;     but    the    hill,    conical    in    shape,    was    conspicuously 
*Ji   view   all   the   way,    and    the  day  was    lovely,  with  its  clear 
Wne  noontide  welkin,  and  a  transient  breath  that  scarce  rustled 
**i^   brackens-      A    tedious    pilgrimage    brought    me    to    my    des- 
tination, which,  indeed,  was  farther  (because  the  only  practicable 
*"oate  was  more  tortuous)  than  I  had  calculated.     I  climbed  the 
^  ^ed  height  amid  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  hum  of  the  wild 
*^«es,  the  dreamy  gurgle  of  unseen  water,  and  the  faint  int-ermittent 
^»«hoe8  of  distant  shots.     The  fort  rose  before  me  breast   high,  in 
"^anple  walls  of  circumvallation,  each  resolved  into  one  hard  mass  by 
"tlie  action  of  fire,  and  overgrown  with   furze.     Up  I  went,  until 
"^^thin  the  third  circle,  and  not  far  from  the  bare  summit,  I  came 
■*»  pen  an  elderly  Highlander  of  respectable  exterior,  who  was  seated 
^fc-l  a  little  spring- well  that  sparkled  in  the  warm  sunbeams  with 
^tagzling  lustre  through  its  fringe  of  green  grass  and  flowers.     He 
"^^•8   finifihing  a  homely  meal  of  oat-cakes  and  whey  cheese,  the 
^^ragmenta  of  which  bestrewed  a  piece  of  newspaper  spread  on  the 
^^ronnd  beside  him.     We  both  sainted,  and  were  at  our  ease  with 
^aach  other  in  a  moment.     I  mentioned  my  object  in  coming,  and 
lae,  without  making  any  explanation  regarding  himself,  offered  to 
^Uiist  me  in  thoroughly  surveying  the  fort,  and  also,  when  our 
'2>emnbulations  were  over,  to  point  out  a  somewhat   shorter  and 
better   route  to  the  shooting    lodge   than  that  by  which  I  had 
ixpected  to  return.    I  was  glad  of  his  companionship.    Pie  produced 
pocket-flask  encased  in  leather,  out  of  which  he  treated  me  to  a 
learty  bumper  of  the  unbaptized  *  mountain  dew,'  smacking  of  the 
loat-reek  and  the   heather-bell,  and  it  cemented  onr  brotherhood 
like  the  Arab's  bread  and  salt. 

To  look  at,  he  seemed  a  substantial  fanner  or  grazier,  and  evi- 
dently from  his  talk  belonged  to  the  district ;  but  I  made  no 
inquiry  of  a  personal  nature,  and  he  gave  no  hint  of  what  he  was. 
Even  his  name  was  never  stated.  He  had  a  grave  shrewd  cast  of 
face,  with  a  swarthy  complexion  and  thin  features,  grizzled  locks 
atnggling  from  under  his  HJghlaml  bonnet,  and  his  large  hazel 
eyes  were  thoughtful  and  penetrating.  As  we  strolled  about  the 
hill,  he  communicated  a  good  deal  of  curious  Information  relating  to 
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the  Caledonian  tribes  who  had  erected  the  rude  works  around  qs, 
perchance  to  arrest  the  northward  march  of  tlie  Romans.     He  told 
of  various  relics  which  had  been  du^  up   within  the  circuits  of  the 
fort,  such  as  leaf-shaped  swords  of  bronze,  armlets  of  pure  gold, 
the  steel  heads  of  Iloman  jarelins,  and  several  Boman  coins.     Ab* 
Borbed  in  discussing  these  old-world  themes,  I  was  iudififorent  to 
the  rapid  flight  of  the  houi*s  under  that  sunny  sky,  and  surrounded 
by  a  vast  and  diversified  panorama  richly  dyed  with  the  tinta  oC 
autumn  ;  and  sunset  found  us  resting  on  the  bald  brow  of  the  height* 
where  silently,  as  rapt  worshippers  of  Nature,  we  watched  the  last 
splendours  of  day  bathe  the  mountainous  wildemeas  in   snrpasain^ 
glory,    the   refulgence   tinged    hero   and    there   with    faint    purple, 
marking  the  glens   that  reposed  in  soft  shadow.     Behind  a  filmy 
cloud,  which  glowed  like  a  goldeu  furnace,  and  yet  somewhat  dimmed 
the  brilliancy  that  would  otherwise  have  overpowered  our  vision,  tho^ 
dazzling  orb  descended  to  those  islands  of  the  blest  which  CelUtf^ 
mythologists,  the  white-mantled  Druids,  set  far  in  the  seas  that  ever- 
lastingly lave  the  gates  of  the  west. 

I  now  thought  it  high  time  that  I  shoold  be  making  for  the 
shooting  lodge,  where  my  friends  would  be  awaiting  my  retain. 
I  rose,  with  my  rifle  under  my  arm.  The  Highlander,  refreshing 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  snufF,  preceded  me  down  the  declivity^ 
taking  a  different  course  from  that  by  which  I  had  ascended. 
scrambled  over  the  furzy  walls  of  the  fort,  and  picked  our  way  to^ 
a  deep  ravine  seamiug  the  rugged  spars  of  the  hill,  through  which  one 
of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  district  poured  its  waters.  We  went  in 
silence,  having  exhausted  all  our  topics  of  antiquarian  disqaisibon. 
My  guide  was  first  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  tufted  with  bushes,  overlook- 
ing the  course  of  the  stream,  and  directly  above  a  capaciooa  pool. 
But  instantly  he  shrank  back,  beckoning  me  to  advance  with  caotioa. 
I  did  80,  and  joining  him,  had  a  peep  of  the  winding  river,  which 
flowed  sluggislily,  limpid  as  crystal,  and  spotted  ^^ith  flecks  of  foaaBi 
indicating  the  roughness  of  the  channel  through  which  it  had  already 
passed.  The  Highlander,  cowering  with  bated  breath  behind  the  leafy 
screen,  peered  downwards,  and  pointed  furtively  in  the  same  direction. 
My  eye  followed  his  finger,  and  I  perceived  the  mirror-like  bosom  of 
the  pool  streaked  half  way  across  by  a  string  of  airbells,  stretching 
out  ushint  from  the  bunk  immediately  beneath  us  ;  uud  thou  I  caught 
a  white  gleam  striking  through  the  water}'  depths,  as  though  it  were 
the  reflection  of  a  shooting  star;  and  my  triend  whisporedy  '  An 
otter!' 

Looking  more  narrowly,  I  had  glimpses  of  the  amphibious  rer- 
min  in  close  pursuit  of  a  fine  salmon,  whose  shining  panoply  rendered 
it  distinctly  visible  as  it  darted  hither  and  thither.  Sometimes  tlie 
fish  became  lost  among  the  broken  fragments  of  rock  that  bestrewed 
the  bottom  of  the  pool ;  but  it  was  always  expelled  from  its  '"^'•jqat^! 
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ntTMt ;  aud  now  it  rubbed  up  the  stream  and  round  a  jutting  crag, 
And  so  disappeared. 

'  la  this  a  good  salmon  river  ?*  said  I  quietly. 
'  Capital/  answered  my  companion,  in  tbo  same  touo.  '  The 
water  here  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  laird*8  own  sport ;  but  he 
ks  been  in  the  south  since  spring,  and  ia  not  expected  hame  for 
inotiier  fortnicht  yet.  1*11  wager/  be  added,  *  you'll  see  yon  fish 
Ijiug  ashore,  wi*  the  otter's  bite  out  o*  its  shoutber,  as  you  gang 
sp  the  glen  ;  for  your  road  lies  that  way  till  you  come  to  the  auld 
cutle  in  ruins,  aud  syne  west  owre  the  moor,  and  you  canua  miss 
joar  lodge.' 

I  was  proceeding  to  thank  my  informant,  when  he  arrested  tbo 
minis  on  my  tongue  by  clutching  my  arm  and  again  pointing  to  the 
ibaain.     The  salmon  ilnshed  back  into  the  pool  like  a  silver  arrow, 
ind  circling  about  it  with  the  same  eye-mocking  velocity,  vanished 
ooce  more  among  the  stones.     A  thick  cluster  of  bubbles  poppled 
op  and  borst  on  the  surface,  which  suddenly  grew  muddy ;  and  then 
at  some  distance  down  the  current,  and  towards  our  side,  a  strange 
«ddying  agitation  broke  out  in  the  water,  followed  by  a  heavy  splash- 
ing, which  scattered  the  spray  in  showers,  amidst  which  the  otter, 
a  big  powerful  brute,  slowly  emerged  upon  dry  land,  pulling  in  bis 
teeth  a  beautiful  salmon,  of  perhaps  151b.  weight,  caught  near  the 
head,  and  struggling  violently.     I  could  not  but  envy  the  prize. 
Next  moment  my  loaded  gun  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  I  fired.   The 
report  awoke  a  full  chorus  of  echoes  in  the  windings  of  the  glen, 
which  repeated  it  like  a  dropping  fusillade.     My  aim  seemed  true. 
T}»e  otter  whirled  over,  with  the  fish  above  him,  but  never  relaxing 
Lis  hold,  and  they  both  rolled  back  into  the  river,  and  sank. 

'  Tut !  a  grand  shot  lost,*  exclaimed  my  companion,  in  extreme 
dugrixi.  '  What  a  pity  you  canua  get  the  brace,  and  hae  some- 
thing to  boast  o'  at  the  lodge  among  your  iiiends  !' 

We  watched  patiently  ;  but  the  heaving  water  settled  down,  and 
Ui£re  was  no  trace  of  otter  or  salmon.  Time  was  dcctijig  fast,  aud 
I  could  dally  no  longer.  The  Highlander  recapitulated  his  instruc- 
lioQS  as  to  my  route,  which  he  described  as  much  shorter  than  my 
previoas  one  ;   and  so  we  shook  bands  and  parted. 

Descending  into  the  ravine,  I  took  a  narrow  foot-track  worn 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  pushed  forward  at  a  good  pace. 
On  either  hand  arose  unequal  heights,  thinly  clad  with  trees,  while 
the  river,  now  slow  and  culm,  now  rapid  aud  seething,  wound  its 
devious  way  in  snake-like  curves,  and  anon  poured  with  a  sullen  roar 
o?er  a  low  ridge  of  black  jagged  rocks  that  intersected  its  bed. 
Deliciously  cool  was  the  dewy  air,  and  grateful  the  perfume  of  the 
heather  and  the  birk.  The  gurgling  rush  of  water,  the  whistle  and 
acFBam  of  birds,  and  the  rustling  sough  of  a  rising  breeze — these 
Toices  of  the  gloaming  sohtude  were  inexpressibly  soothing  to  the 
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ear,  and  the  romantic  scene,  ever  Tarying  in  its  aspect,  recalled  til 

my  reminiscences    of  Highland  legend  and  superstition.     As  the 
glen  expanded,  iLe  pntb  began  to  quit  the  river-side,  and  fintlh 
divided  at  a  point  where  the  gray  rains  of  a  tower  beetled  cm  ib« 
verge  of  a  cliff.     How  I  should  have  enjoyed  exploring  the  rooll«tti 
fortahce,  whose  hall  hud  oft  resounded  with  the  revelry  of  clanaiiMD, 
fresh  froiii   a  bloody  fray  !     I  resolved  to  see  the  place  again,  ud 
satisfied  with  tlie  hope  of  doing  so,  passed  on  my  way,  muttering' 
the  lines  of  old  Ossiau  :   '  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  i 
wiiigt'd  days  ?     Thou    lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day :  yet  a  fe» 
years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  emptjl 
court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield.'     Agreeably  to  Ih^' 
Highlander's  directions,  I  followed  the  branch  that  turned  to  the  leAj 
and  entered  a  little  pass,  throngh  which  I  saw  an  expanse  of  mow- 
land  beyond. 

I  had  not  penetrated  far,  when  I  was  enconntered  by  a  UQ 
gaunt  lad,  wearing  an  old  tartan  coat  and  kilt,  bareheaded  and  bate*  | 
legged,  and  with  a  freckled  face  and  bushy  locks  of  red  hair.  I  6i 
not  observe  whence  he  made  his  (Icbul ,-  but  there  he  stood  in  Ihc 
niiddit;  of  the  road,  as  if  to  obstruct  my  progress.  His  staringstdid 
look  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  harmlets 
uaturnh  permitted  to  wander  about  without  restraint  in  the  roiil 
districts,  and  therefore  I  addressed  him  gently,  inquiring  if  I  w«re 
on  the  right  rond  to  my  friend's  shooting  lodge. 

*  Nae  shooting  lodge  here  at  all,'  he  answered,  with  eager  gw* 
ticulation.  *  Nacbody  bides  here  but  hersel  and  ta  goats.  Go  bade, 
and  go  round  east  by  Ballochniah.  Go  back,  me  tells  yon,  ibi^ 
\eTy  moment.' 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  specially  enjoined  to  keep  the  pre- 
sent track  ;  but  this  only  served  to  uicrease  the  youth's  excitemeal. 
With  great  volubility,  in  Gaelic  and  broken  English,  he  assoveratnl 
that  there  waw  '  no  road  that  way/  aiul  at  length  seeing  me  obdaral* 
to  *  moral  suasion,'  went  the  length  of  pushing  me  back  with  botk 
hands,  nnawed  by  the  gun  over  my  slioulder.  Conrinced  by  thU 
unprovoked  n:deness  that  my  estimate  of  his  intellectual  calibre 
was  not  far  wTong,  I  forbore  further  argument,  and  returning  lii^ 
push,  forced  myself  past.  He  now  put  his  fingers  in  his  mooth. 
and  giving  a  shrill  whistle,  scoured  up  the  road  before  me,  and  di«' 
appeared  among  the  bashes  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  seized  with  no  slight  trepidation* 
Still,  what  likelihood  was  there  of  actual  danger?  The  days  ofRol) 
Koy  and  Highland  brigandage  were  gone,  never  to  return.  I  steppe^ 
on  briskly  towards  the  rock,  which  shelved  upwards  to  ft  prt4* 
height,  shaggy  at  intervals  with  whin.  I  had  just  reached  it,  hatf 
expecting  another  and  perhaps  stormier  interview  with  the  kilted 
^atherd,  when  four  men — I  cannot  distinctly  describe  how  they  tJ«rtj 
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I,  from  tho  confused  glaucc  I  Lad  of  them,  onl3'I  am  certain  that 
the  red  hair  was  not  of  the  number — started  from  the  tangled 
ibwood  at  my  very  feet,  and  assailing  me  in  a  body,  dashed  me 
iwards  to  the  earth.  A  thick  bandage  was  iluug  over  my  eyes 
tied  tightly  at  the  back  of  my  head,  my  gun  was  plucked  out  of  my 
}p,  and  my  bauds  were  bound  together  with  a  rope.  AH  this  was 
effected  in  a  few  soconds.  Of  course,  I  had  still  the  use  of  my  tongue ; 
kt  presently  a  harsh  Highland  voice  commanded  me  to  keep  silent 
on  pdn  of  death. 

*  We  ken  you  brawly  for  all  your  Sassenach  cunning,'  said  an- 
siber  man  with  a  milder  tone.  '  We've  made  nae  mistak' — nane 
»n,  my  good  lad.  Hoot !  wo  dinna  want  your  siller  nor  naethiag — 
diana  fear.  But  let  me  tell  you,  now,  you'll  shust  keep  quiet,  or 
Joq'U  maybe  find  how  deep  the  limi  is  owre  by.  Mind  that,  if  you 
bo  wise,  and  youUl  thrive  all  the  better  for  it.' 

Quiescent,  I  was  lifted  and  led  off  by  the  men.  We  passed 
Ibioagh  a  considerable  extent  of  dense  furze,  and  then  what  dis- 
Bktyed  me  and  sent  an  icy  thrill  to  my  heait  was  the  cuu&cionsuess 
tbftt  we  quitted  the  open  air  and  entered  something  like  a  vast  cavern, 
for  the  ground  we  trod  on  was  stony,  our  footsteps  reverberated 
iiDlIowly,  and  the  atmosphere  became  close  and  very  chill.  When  we 
bftltedlwas  forced  down  to  a  sitting  posture  upon  what  seemed  a  chest. 
'  You  see,  my  good  lad,  this  is  my  orders/  said  the  milder  voice : 
'yon'U  bide  here  peaceable;  for  there's  a  man  planted  sentry  on  you, 
>iQd  if  you  speak  one  word,  or  make  one  motion,  as  I  live  by  bread. 
the  charge  o'  your  ain  gun  (and  well  load  it^  mind)  will  be  sent 
tbrongh  your  body.  So  take  care,  pay  attention,  and  behave  your- 
!(df.  Be  a  good  bairn,  and  uaething  will  come  owre  you ;  but  if  not, 
rou'll  see;   and  that's  all  I  can  say." 

I  gave  no  response ;  in  fact  my  agitation  was  too  extreme  to 
•dmit  of  speech  without  betraying  itself,  and  this  I  was  anxious  to 
Avoid.  No  one  else  spoke  ;  and  now  I  beard  the  receding  footsteps 
of  several  men,  which  having  ceased,  all  became  so  still  that  the  very 
throbbing  of  my  heart  was  audible.  Although  informed  that  I  was 
ander  the  eye  of  a  sentinel,  I  tried  in  vain  to  catch  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  his  presence  ;  and  I  was  so  completely  blindfolded  that  I 
ooald  not  distinguish  whether  there  was  any  light  iu  the  place.  The 
silence  grew  painful  in  its  utter  doadness.  But  ut  last  a  rattling 
congh,  and  an  angry  murmur  after  it,  showed  that  the  guard  was 
posted  right  in  my  front.  As  I  thus  sat  environed  with  mysteryand 
peril,  the  idea  shot  into  my  troubled  brain  that  perhaps  after  all 
my  detention  was  bat  a  planned  practical  joke  on  the  part  of  my 
acquaintances  of  the  moors,  for  really  my  imagination  could  devise 
no  other  feaaible  theory  of  it.  The  sentry's  cough,  blurting  out 
every  few  minutes  as  if  irritated  by  the  chilly  atmosphere,  tended  to 
reassure  me,  and  I  mustered  courage  to  address  him. 
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'  What's  the  use  of  keeping  me  here  T  There  was  no  answer. 
*  How  long  am  I  to  remain  T  Not  a  word.  I  was  repeating  05 
last  inquiry*  when  I  was  checked  by  the  application  of  some  coM 
metallic  substance  to  my  lips.  It  was  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  eri- 
dently  my  own !  The  warning  was  too  significant  to  be  despised.  I 
gladly  held  my  peace,  and  the  muzzle  was  withdrawn. 

Then  followed  a  dull  dreary  stillness,  nnbroken  even  by  (lie 
welcome  cough.  The  first  sound  was  the  sputtering  fizz  of  a  lacifer- 
match  as  if  ignited  at  a  fiame,  and  I  smelt  the  warm  fumes  of 
tobacco.  My  sentry  was  regaling  himself  with  a  quiet  pipe.  1  re- 
membered how  the  Roundhead  soldiery  puffed  their  filthy  smoke  in 
the  royal  martyr's  face  on  the  night  preceding  the  tragedy  at  \Vliitf- 
ball,  and  the  fancied  coincidence,  notwithstanding  my  suspicion  ofs 
practical  joke,  set  my  heart  beating  more  violently  than  ever.  Ba( 
I  will  not  bore  the  reader  with  a  delineation  of  feelings  which  mif 
so  easily  be  conceived.  Grndually,  under  this  'silent  system,'  Ilost 
all  calcalution  of  time.  In  my  feverish  bewilderment — roused  onlr, 
and  that  with  horror,  when  a  stray  moth  or  a  beetle  blaiideRd 
against  my  head — I  seemed  to  be  spending  many,  many  hours  ifl 
that  grim  darkness  and  *  cold  obstruction.' 

The  trample  of  hurraing  feet  dissolved  the  spell  that  had  be- 
numbed my  faculties.  A  rough  hand  collared  me,  and  the  hvsli 
voice  shouted  in  my  ear,  as  if  to  awaken  me — for  doubtless  I  loolicd 
in  a  state  of  torpor — '  Rise  !     We  maun  be  quit  o'  yon.' 

'  Quit  of  me  ?  Bnt  how  ?'  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  Mv  shoolii^- 
cap»  which  had  fallen  off  outside  in  the  struggle  and  not  ben 
hitherto  replaced,  was  put  on  my  head.     *  Where  am  I  going?' 

*  Haud  your  tongue,  I  tell  you  !     The  loaded  gun's  at  joiff 

Without  another  word  being  spoken  I  was  led  along,  still  bonn^ 
and  blindfolded,  betwixt  a  couple  of  men.  We  quitted  the  eohoiof 
cavern,  and  came  through  the  furze,  and  on  to  the  springy  tarf. 
What  a  blessed  relief  to  feel  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven  !  A 
fresh  gale  fanned  my  cheek,  and  branches  swayed  and  rooks  chit' 
tered  overhead.  After  a  qnick  walk  we  made  an  abrupt  halt,  tf 
though  brought  up  by  the  intervention  of  an  unexpected  baniff- 
Eager  whispers — a  murmur  of  astonishment — a  low  wliistle.  1 
was  dragged  back.  From  the  front  arose  a  half-suppressed  shoot 
There  was  a  rattle  of  iron.  A  yell  of  Gaelic  execration  burst  forth 
beside  me.  The  explosion  of  a  gun  close  at  hand  rent  the  aix ;  o'l 
I  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  deprived  me  of 
sense. 

And  there  I  lay  inanimate,  till  a  gentle  sonnd,  sweet  fts  fiury 
music  trilling  on  a  lone  moonlit  heath,  wooed  and  won  me  btdt  t0 
consciousness.  Opening  my  eyes — for  the  bandage  was  removed— 
J  beheld  an  Luterlacemeut  of  foliaged  bongha  trembling  betweeo  me 
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fcsfaed  with  the  glories  of  dawn.     Mr  bands  were  free, 
reclining  on  a  soft  sward  in  the  midst  of  a  scattered 
fc     Sighing  breeze  and  rustling  tree  revived  all  my  recollec- 
m;  Imt  a  doll  pain  throbbed  through  my  head,  and  I  felt  sick 
nddy.     Rising  a  little  on  my  elbow,  I  glanced   around.     A 
Krith  a  gan  in  his  hand  ran  np  to  me.     He  was  a  strapping 
Mr,  and  wore  a  moleskin  coat  and  a  Glengarry  bonnet  with  a 
badge. 
'here  am  I '?'  was  my  first  inquiry. 
^Whanr  you  sboaldna  be/  ho  answered;  and  now  I  identified 
in  OS  mine,  and  told  him  so. 
'ouTB  ?'    cried    he.     '  The   shot  o'  it  gade  within  a  hair's- 

o'  my  temple.' 
tdge  my  amazement  when  another  man  hastily  approached,  in 
no  I  row)gnised  my  friend  of   the  vitrified  fort.      '  I  hope  the 
oaer*9  no  rauckle  waur?*  exclaimed  he,  bending  anxiously  over 

t'  Ah,  my  stars  ! — and  it*B  the  stranger.  How  do  yon  come 
here?'  ^ 
*  I  was  waylaid,'  I  said ;  and  sitting  up,  briefly  recounted  the 
BDture.  '  But  what  is  the  meauing  of  all  this  ?'  I  added. 
^The  meaning?'  he  echoed.  *  The  meaning  is  as  plain  as  a 
Yon  fell  among  Highland  smugglers,  a  tribe  that  still 
about  the  outlandish  places  o*  the  north.  That's  the  mean- 
and  you'll  mind  it  a'  your  days.  But,  first  and  foremost,  let 
what  mischance  you've  gotten ;  for  in  the  hurry-burry,  the 
little  time  to  attend  to  you.' 
bad  been  felled  by  a  bludgeon,  and  some  blood  was  drawn ; 
'the  blow  had  been  deadened  by  falling  aslant  on  my  cap,  and  I 
oght  I  had  sustained  no  very  material  injury. 
EA  wonder  you  werena  brained/  said  my  friend.  '  Here'— 
filcing  the  familiar  tlask — '  here  is  some  o*  the  gear  we  have 
tared;  it  will  do  your  heart  good.'  He  filled  his  silver-girded 
ich,  and  holding  it  to  my  lips,  I  partook  sparingly  of  the  whisky, 
naay  tell  you/  he  continued,  *  what  no  doubt  you  suspect,  that 
npon  the  Excise.  Months  back,  sir,  it  appeared  qtiite  certain 
I  &n  illicit  still  was  busy  at  work  in  this  district,  though  we 
Idna  just  at  once  pitch  npon  the  place.  But  we  kept  to  the 
at,  and  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  last  night,  after 
.king  hands  ivith  you,  I  received  information  o'  the  exact  spot, 
aely  amang  the  weems  and  caves  at  the  head  o'  the  glen.  More- 
X,  the  gang  had  taken  the  alarm,  sir,  seeing  gangers  hovering 
le  neighbourhood,  and  intended  removing  their  stock  and  uten- 
Bome  surer  hiding-place  before  daybreak  this  morning,  which 
for  their  anxiety  to  keep  you  back,  lest  you  should  make  a 
coTery ;  and  very  possibly,  sir,  you  were  seen  with  me  on  the 
I,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of  my  corps.     You  see  the  thing,  sir  ? 
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Awcel,  as  I*m  eayiag,  it  took  some  time  before  our  lads  conld  be 
collected;  but  coUeoted  tboy  were  at  long  and  last.  Forming 
two  parties,  wc  fell  upon  tho  villains  in  tho  very  nick-  0  man,  it 
was  beautiful !  Three  o'  them  and  a*  their  baggage  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  moor  ower  yonder,  and  we  had  a  door  battle,  bnt  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  seized  a'thing,  thoagh  the  rascals  themselres 
escaped.  Hoomph  !  Just  think,  my  dear  sir ;  winna  this  be  ft 
grand  feather  in  our  cap  wi'  tlie  Board  of  Excise  ?' 

*  'Twill  scarce  put  a  feather  in  mine,'  I  responded,  langhing. 

'  I  was  at  the  Hkirmish  on  the  moor,'  resumed  the  ganger,  '  and 
have  just  come  ower  to  see  how  things  went  here.  Our  second  party 
made  their  way  round  towards  tho  caves,  and  fell  in  with  two  o*  the 
gang  leading  you  blindfold  through  this  wood.  It  was  meant,  1 
believe,  to  wander  yon  awa\  that  so  you  michtna  gie  speedy  infor- 
mation. Aweel,  one  o*  the  smugglers  fired,  and  our  lads  drave  on, 
and  a  chance  chunniihew  lichted  ou  your  pow;  but  you'll  excuse 
that  cheerfully,  I  know.  The  two  made  off  without  fighting  at  all. 
And  tltat^s  the  meaning  o'  it.  A  better  night's  sport  I  never  had 
in  idl  my  life — begging  your  pardon,  air — and  you'll  just  take 
another  wee  taste  o'  the  spirits.' 

My  tale  is  told.  The  wound  rendered  me  an  invalid  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  then  urgent  afi'airs  obliged  me  to  return  home 
without  losing  an  hour  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  peril.  Bat 
Bubse<iueutly  I  performed  a  special  pilgrimage  to  the  cavern,  where 
the  hollow  echoes  rang  as  I  laughed  over  an  adventure  which  gave 
me  memorable  experience  of  the  '  mountain  dew,'  and  its  desperate 
distillers. 
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A  COURTLIER  pen,  tban  this  rudo  age 
Can  breed,  to  hymn  the  pictured  page 

Demands  our  artist's  theme  ; 
Nnrsed  in  that  school  of  bard  and  beau. 
Of  phrase  ornate,  of  polished  mot. 
Whence  epigrams  ne'er  failed  to  flow 

In  honey-sparkling  stream. 

E'en  snch  a  choice  of  dainty  phrase, 
Of  diction  such  exotic  grace. 

As  he  who  wooed  the  mase 
Where  Thames*  '  most  translucent  wave 
Shone,  a  broad  mirror  through  the  cave* — 
That  grot  which  fame  to  Twickenham  gave — 

To  lend  would  not  refuse ; 

Who  sang  the  '  offence  of  well-bred  lord,* 
The  rapine  of  the  lock  adored 
From  that  historic  fair — 
Of  dire  mishaps  the  endless  train — 
•    The  mimic  slaughter,  and  the  pain 
Caused  by  the  ravish'd  hair. 

Belinda's  self,  methinks,  display*d 
Sits  hero  ;  see  here  the  toilette  laid, 

And  here  the  gems  outspread. 
'Sir  Florio*  hero  within  the  room, 
*  Sir  FopUng,*  '  Dapperwit,*  *  Sir  Plume,' 
*Thalestris,'  too,  with  look  of  gloom 

Upon  bis  features  shed 
By  jealous  rapture,  gaze  while  there 
Neat-handed  '  Betty'  curls  the  hair 

On  that  bewitching  head. 

And  haxe  they  watch'd  each  mystic  rite — 
How  pink  cosmetic  and  how  white 
Tbeir  tints  poetic  blend  ? 
TmimdSmmtms,  Vol,  VII.  F.3.  Vol,  XXVIT.  "^ 
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Their  privilege  each  part  to  scan 
In  that  ensemble  which  dazzles  man  ? 
Strange  that  snch  gaze  Belinda  can 
Begard  as  beantj's  Mend ! 

Not  BO  our  modem  belles ;  they  know 
What  natural  charms  to  art  mnst  owe, 

Nor  would  they  thus  defeat 
The  toilette's  detailed  work  :.  they  veil 
Its  progress  from  the  prying  male  ; 

Then,  when  the  whole's  complete. 
With  loose-hound  locks,  costumes  tight-forl'd^ 
They  burst  upon  a  cynic  world. 

T.  H.  8.  S800TT. 


WILLS    AND    BEQUESTS 

|to(  From  Ifae  '  ,|liMh-nlc&  JTonbon  Ittbi' 

BT  GEORGE  AUGUSTDS  6A1^ 


TfflE  will,  with  three  codicils,  of  the  late  John  Crabshell  M'Mouldj- 
^^f    Esq-*    of  the    firm   of   M*Mould>Tiiiigg,    M*Moncber,  and 
M'Growl,  East  Ljdia  merchunts,  of  Crooked  Friiirs,  E.G.,  Marbie- 
beart  Manor,  StonyBhire,  N.B.,  luul  33.  Little  Kafoozhiai-8treet» 
Chelstui  (where,   by  the  way,  and  in  a  dirty  buck  attic,  the  testator 
died),  has  just  boon  proved   by  the  executors,   Mungo  M'Growl, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Skelpingdoup  M'Tawse,  D.D.,  head-master  of 
tbe  High  School  of  Yelpinf^buirn,  Spankshire,  N.B.     The  personal 
property  is  sworn  under  250.000L     To  his  only  son,  John  Fortu- 
Udtofl  M'Mouldymugg,  the  testator  leaves  an  immediate  legacy  of 
one  shilling,  and  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  sum  of  100/.,  to  be 
iorested  in  three-per-eent  consols  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's 
hoQskeeper,  Sarah  Grinderuose,   who    is   to   receive   the   interest 
mnually  until  her  death,  in  remembrance  of  the  devoted  services 
*hc  had  rendered  to  the  deceased  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
Jears.     To  his  married  duu^'hter  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Captain  the 
Bon.  Loosefifih  Squandercash,  late  of  the  '2f)Ui  PInngers,  he  leaves 
'big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride,'  and  his  (the  testator's) 
To  his  two  nnnmrried  daughters,  Cordelia  and  Griselda, 
leaves  respectively  an  anrmity  of  SOL,  which  will   be   a  sure 
lomfort  to  the  Misses  M'Mouldymugg,  a  dejected  pair  of  spinsters 
Eeeping   a  small   school   at   Brook    Green.      Uis   plate    (of  im- 
aenee  value)  he  bequeaths  to  the  Skinners'  Company.     Uis  rare 
ollection  of  statuary,  antique  gems  and  medals,  illuminated  mann- 
cripts,  printed  books  and  engravings,  he  bequeaths  to  the  trustees 
'f  the  British  Museum.     Uis  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings, 
43W  ftt  Marblebeart  Manor,  including  the  famous  *  Flaying  of  Si. 
iartfaoiomew,'  by  Scarifacio  ;  the  *  Broiling  of  St.  Lawrence,'  by 
'*rancatelli ;  the  '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,*  by  Parlameutiirio ; 
nd  the  'Burning  of  Moscow,'  by  Bla^tezowski,  he  leaves  to  the 
rustees  of  the  National  Gallery.     To  the  provost  and  baihes  of  his 
.alive  town,  Yelpingbairn,  Spanksliire,  N.B.,  he  bequeaths,  intrust, 
iia  curious  collection  of  works  on  arithmetic,  from  Cocker  to  Dr.  Co- 
boso;   his  ready-reckoners  and  tables  ol'interest ;  u  leaden  inkstand, 
■id  to  haveouce  belonged  to  Bailie  Nicol  Jai-vie ;  the  ideulical  checked 
MUitaloons  (very  much  patched)  in  which  he  (the  testator)  was  clad 
Kliaiii   a   poor  hut    honest  boy,   ho   entered  London  to  seek   his 
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fortnue  in  the  year  1804  ;  a  bone  toothpick  said  to  have  belongi^^ 
to  John    Law;    nnd  a  portion    of  an  Egyptian  mummy.     Thr 
interestinf*  relics  are  left  to  the  corporation  of  Yelpiiigboirn,  ■     ■> 
condition  that  a  snitablo  building,  to  be  culled  the  M'Moiildymu,  ^-^ 
Museum,  be  erected  for  their  reception  within  five  years  of  t — J 
{estator's  decease.     Meanwhile  the  provost  and  bailies  are  to  be       « 
liberty  to  exhibit  the  treasures  to  the  townsfolk  of  Yelpingbaim       «/ 
such  rates  for  admission  as  they  shall  deem  fit  to  fix  and  determiir^^, 
and  provided  that  they  hand  over  one  moiety  of  the  profits  accminH 
from  snch  exhibition  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  an  ApprecJatfdjB 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  among  Snmll  Children.     To  tlmt  society, 
as  aforesaid,    he  leaves  an  immediate  legacy   of  500/.     To  tlw  J 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Round  Games,  Forfeits,  CroqaelvH 
and   other  vicious  amusements,   500/.     To  the    Society   for  the " 
Enconrngeraent  of  Corporeal  Punishment,  500/.     To  the  editor  of 
the  Caninnhcroua  Herietv^  500/.    To  the  editor  of  the />i«r(//wo/rt 
Gazette,   600/.      To  the  Anti-Soup-Kitchen    Union.    250/.      T 
the  Prosy  Literature  Society,  '250/.     To  the  Society  for  the  Coi 
version  of  Gnostics,  Mnnichivans,  and  Ebionites  to  the  Comfortable 
Assurances   of  Calvinism,  500/.      To   the  Associate  Institute  for 
Prosecuting  Clerks  who  Embezzle  the  Petty  Cash,  1000/.     To  the 
Society   for   Obtaining   a  More    Stringent  Administration    of  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  500/.     To   the    Society  for  the   Extension   of 
Vivisection    to   Human  Beings,   500/.     To    the  Auti-Vacciuation 
Society,   200/.     To  the  Anti-Dramatic  Society,   1000/.      To  the 
Penitent  Ciibmen*B  Mission,  50/.     To  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Pancreas,  50/.     To  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Insomnia,  50. 
All  these  legacies  arc  to  be  subject  to  duty.     To  his  execute 
respectively  he  bequeaths  the  sum   of  19/.  195.  lljrf.  ;   and 
remainder  of  his  vast  personal  property,  together  with  all  bis  rei 
property,  being  landed  estates  in  the  counties  of  Stonyshire,  Spank 
shire,  N.B.,  and  house  property  (mainly  let  to  weekly  tenants) 
Whitechapcl,   Seven  Dials,  Tiger  Bay,  Blue  Anchor-fields,  Ham 
shire    Hog-lane,    and    Little    Kafoozlum-strect,    Chelsea,    ho 
qncftths  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Nation 
Debt.     [I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commisaioneit 
in   question — if  any  there  be — could  accept,  in    their  associated 
capacity,  such  a  legacy.     In  fancying  the  bequest,  my  aim  was 
obviously  to  imagine  the  lamented  M'Mouldymugg  trying  to  do  as 
little  good  with  as  much  money  as  ho  could.]    By  codicils  appended 
to  the  will,   which  is  entirely  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  ha^ 
revokes  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Grinde 
nose;    observing  that   'that  will   teach   her  to  bum   gentlemen*! 
gruel ;'  and  to  the  immediate  bequest  of  one  shilling  left  to  hisoni 
son  he  adds  the  gift  of  a  very  handsome  pair  of  horse-pistols  whic 
had  belonged  to  his  (the  testator's)  grandfather,  who  was  employ 
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Wkn  riding  officer  to  the  Boaril  of  Excise,  *  And  the  shilling,'  adds 
w  testator  significantly,  '  tvilljust  buy  enough  powder  and  shot  to 
tfrvefor  once.' 

Now  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things;  I  repeat  and  emphasise 
it— a  very  pretty  state  of  things.  You  remember  MOIouldymugg  ; 
that  large  old  Scotchman  in.  the  very  baggy  body-coat  with  bulging 
l^kets,  the  eaJguous  pepper-and-salt  trousers,  the  elephantine  shoes, 
uii  the  gold-rimmed  sjiecfmdea  usually  pushed  buck  over  hia  fore- 
kad,  who  was  continuEilly  washing  his  haiids  in  the  lavatory  of  the 
Bvfo&ssus  Club ;  and  who  while  be  washed  would  turn  hia  head  over 
tu9  shoulder  and  scowl  at  you.  He  must  have  got  back  a  fair 
ah&re  of  his  annual  subscription  in  soap.  He  liked  to  dine  off  the 
joint,  especially  on  boiled-beef  days ;  and  was  very  hard  on  the 
waiters  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  Once  he  backed  his  bill  because 
there  was  a  speck  on  one  of  the  potatoes  brought  to  him.  For 
many  years  he  was  accustomed  to  move  at  the  annual  meeting  that 
bggis  and  cockulockie  should  be  added  to  the  col^ee-room  menu, 
aad  that  twopcnnyworths  of  Scotch  whisky  should  be  supplied  in 
Uw  smoking-room.  He  was  not  much  liked  at  the  Bouassus, 
chiefly,  I  think,  through  that  habit  of  scowling,  and  of  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  and  cracking  his  lingers  when  he  took  his  walks 
fiw  exercise  about  the  corridors  of  the  club.  He  nsed  to  take  his 
shoes  ofl'  in  the  library,  and  go  to  sleep,  and  snore.  He  was  not 
popular.  Latterly  very  little  was  seen  of  him.  It  was  said  that  he 
wandered  about  in  rags ;  that  he  might  be  seen  on  Saturday  nights 
buying  cabbages  and  fried  fish  in  the  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea ; 
and  that  one  day  he  so  far  forgot  that  he  was  worth  nearly  half 
a  miUiou  of  money  in  lands  and  cash  as  tc  stand  with  Lis  hat  in 
hia  hand  at  the  comer  of  Park-walk,  soliciting  alms.  These  trilling 
circumstances  were  remembered  after  his  death  ;  and  led  to  hia  will 
being  disputed  by  his  son  (a  sad  scapegrace),  on  the  ground  that  his 
papa  was  mentally  incapable  of  executing  a  proper  will ;  but  the 
nccators  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  old  Mr.  M'Mouldymugg  was 
very  sane  indeed,  seeing  that  three  days  before  his  death  he  had 
foreclosed  a  mortgage  and  turned  one  of  his  tenants  (a  widow  with 
fonr  small  children)  into  the  street — it  was  in  a  fine  bracing 
Janaary — for  non-payment  of  rent.  Mentally  incapable  indeed  I 
lie  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  very  keenest  intellectual  qualities. 

With  L'urioaity  not  unmiugled  with  diagust  (the  reason  for  which 
I  shall  speedily  make  known),  I  turn  from  the  perusal  of  old 
M'Mouldymugg*a  testamentary  dispositions  to  that  of  the  will  ^and 
ibirteen  codicils)  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grimgribber,  deceased.  As 
these  *  Wills  and  Bequests'  are  obviously  not  from  the  IllttHtrated 
Liyndon  News  (an  estimable  journal  evidently  on  excellent  terms 
vith  the  Court  of  Probate),  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brief 
precis  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  i^-ill,  in  somewhat  less  formal  terms  than 
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thoBG  which  I   bare    hitherto    employed.     Her   ladyship   (eighl 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Grantanghastleigh)  was  the  \ridow  of 
late   Sir  Moccabeea  Grimgribber,    K.C.B.,  Admiral  of  the   Blacj*; 
She  died   at  St.   Leonards  *  last  spring,  of  acute  bronchitis,  ag^M 
eighty-fonr' — the  syntax  of  this  phrase  I  leave  to  the  gentle  a^^ 
learned    reader — and    she    died   worth    ninety   thonsand   ponn^^ij 
Ninety  thonsand  pounds,  ma'am !    Ninety  thousand  ponnds,  Miss 
E.  Braddon.    (You  shall  know  anon  why  I  have  directed  the  attenti 
of  this  lady  to  the  aggravating  sam-total  of  her  ladyship's  fortmi^.y 
She  was  an  admirable  old  gentlewoman,  with  a  deuce  of  a  temp^u'^ 
She  was  always  making  fresh  friondships  of  the  most  affectioui 
description  ;   and  then  breaking  them,  as  though  they  bad  been  9» 
many  eggs.      She  loved  you  better   than  cherry-pie  one  day,  and 
hated  you  worse  than  oxalic  acid  the  next.     She  was  continually 
adopting  new  pets  and  new  protegees,  and  as  continually  turning  ^h 
them  adrift,  and  denouncing  them  as  the  worst  of  girl-kind.     Thus^l 
it  is  easily  comprehensible  that  she  used  to  make  a  new  will  abont 
once  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  thirteen  codicils  appended  to  the  last 
document  of  the  kind  which  she  executed  so  hopelessly  embroiled 
matters  that  tho  Judge  in  Probate,  when  the  validity   of  the  wiH 
came  to  be  disputed,  frankly  confessed  that  nobody  (not  being  ft 
conjurer)  could  be  expected  to  make  head  or  toil  of  it.     The  will 
was  at  last  upset,  and  the  90,000^  went  to  the  next  of  kin; 
that  ip  to  say,   to  the  seven  hungr>'  daughters  of  the  lut©  Earl 
of  Grantanghastloigh :    but  had    its    provisions    been    carried    out 
by  the  executors,  Peter  Tallboys,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Shawm  Sack* 
butt,  the   charitable  institutions   of  London ,  the   provinces,  and 
even  of  the  Channel  Islands,  would  have  benefited  greatly  by  th^H 
Lady  Elizabeth's  bounty.     There  was  terrible  dismay  among  th^| 
charities  when  probate  was  refused  to  the  extraordinary  document, 
which  the  testatrix  had  scrawled  half  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  oldi 
washing-book,  and  half  on  the  fly-leaves  of  a  sweet  little  pamphh 
entitled  Letters  to  a  Distingmshed  Inralid,     The  hospitals,  tW 
infinnanes,  the  dispensaries,  the  asylums,  refnges,  homes,  and  re- 
ceptacles, the  societies  for  converting  everybody  to  everything,  tl 
Association  for  Procuring  the  Legalisation  of  Marriage  with  a  Dec< 
Wife's  Mother;  for  teaching  the  blind  to  play  the  flute,  and  the  d< 
the  cymbals ;  for  exploring  the  Land  of  Nod,  and  translating  tl 
Apocr}'pha  into  the  iMarowsky  language — had  all  been  remenibei 
by  this  beneficent  woman.     I  think^  even,  that  she  left  sometfainf 
to  some  of  the  members  of  her  own  family,  but  of  that  T  cannot 
snre.     As  it  is,  the  will  came  to  naught,    and  the   familv  hai 
got  all. 

As  for  the  will  of  old  Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaum,  of  Suet 
tashopolis,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  that  document  has  long  since  beoome 
theme  of  public  notoriety.    Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaam,  coxnmoi 


called  '  Ihitch  Dee,'  came  ont  to  the  States  many  years  ago  a  poor 
cabin-boy,  in  a  German  trntler  from  Bremen.  He  was  all  kinds  of 
things  in  youth  and  manhood — an  actor  they  say,  a  dancing-master, 
a  dnunmer  in  the  army,  a  dock-labourer,  a  bargee,  a  rail-splitter,  a 
diy-goods  merchant,  a  bar-tender,  a  faro-bank  keeper,  a  gold-broker, 
a  banker,  and  finally  a  *  self-made  man*  worth  three  millions  of 
dolIarB.  I  suppose  that  he  had  made  all  this  money  out  of  judicious 
specolations  in  com,  or  coal,  or  lumber,  or  oil,  or  gold,  or  paper,  or 
something.  At  all  events,  there  were  the  three  millions  of  dollars. 
•  Dotch  Ike*  was  a  wicked  old  man,  snllenly  debanchcd  and  churl- 
ishly profligate.  He  would  get  drunk  by  himself,  and  perform  the 
part  of  Sardanapalus  a  huis  clos.  He  was  never  known  to  give 
away  a  cent  in  charity  during  the  whole  of  his  eminently  exemplary 
and  busiuess-hke  life.  It  was  not  known  that  ho  had  any  relatives, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  Iriends.  He  was,  finally,  grossly  ignorant, 
and  had  frequently  been  heard  to  express  his  profound  contempt  for 
literatore,  science,  and  art.  His  will  rather  astonished  folks. 
He  left  a  million  of  dollars  to  found  a  Literary  and  Philosojihical 
Jnsiitate  at  Succotnshopolis.  There  was  already,  as  all  visitors  to 
that  pleasant  city  are  aware,  an  admirable  Literary  and  Scientific 
Insiitate  at  Succotashopolis ;  nor  was  this  fact  unknown  to  '  Dutch 
Ike.'  who  particularly  instructed  the  soUcitor  who  drew  his  will  to 
express  his  desire  and  hope  that  his  (the  testator's)  richly-endowed 
institute  would  knock  the  other,  which  he  was  pleased  to  qualify  as 
a  *  one-horse  concern,'  into  a  cocked-hat.  Ue  left  500,000  doUara 
to  his  native  town,  Kalbschwcinundhundschimmelsburg,  Pomcrania, 
Prussia.  He  left  20,000  dollars  for  a  slatue  of  himself,  in  stiduary 
marble,  twenty  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a  Roman  toga  surmounted 
by  his  helmet,  as  colonel  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Succotash  Militia 
Bangers,  to  bo  erected  in  front  of  the  Com  Exchange  of  Succotash- 
opoHs.  He  left  20,000  dollars  to  the  Gneco-Syro-Chaldaic  Col- 
lege for  Female  Dressmakers'  Assistants,  at  Buckeyeville,  Wisconsin ; 
10,000  dollars  to  the  Polygraphico-pneumatico-psychological  Athen- 
sum  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Fair-haiied  Burlesque  Dancers 
(the  naughty  old  man  !),  at  Chowkertown,  Kentucky  ;  15,000 
dollars  to  the  Indiana  association  for  fixing  the  maximum  cost  of 
divorces  at  five  cents  a-piece ;  and  10,000  dollars  to  the  Lieber 
Vaterlund  association  for  defraying  the  fines  of  Deutschers  prose- 
cuted for  *  schlogging  the  kops*  of  Irishmen.  There  were  a  great 
nuny  other  bequests,  as  enlightened  and  large-hearted  as  the  fi»re- 
going,  and  as  fully  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  literature  and 
art  ('  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever*),  and  to  tend  towards  the 
development  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  the  mlvcut  of  the 
millenuium.  This  i>eroratiou,  I  own,  is  not  mine.  I  should  have  put 
it,  properly,  in  inverted  commas,  since  I  took  it,  actually,  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Succotasfiopalis  Vulture  and  Terrapinsta'd  IVar- 


hatvh,  one  of  the  most  infiaential   bi-weeklies 
Oliio. 

Now  that  which  I  have  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ainonnts 
Himply  to  thia,  but  it  luuat  he  put  in  the  form  of  a  query  ;   Wliy — 
I  repeat  it  emphatically — wnv  didn't  old  Mr.  M'Mouldymngg  leave 
liiB  vast  real  and    pcrsonul  property  to  Me  ?     WTiy  didn't  Lailj 
Elizabeth  Grimgribber,  when  she  felt  bad  at  St.  Leonards,  send  fo 
a  solicitor  (there  are  plenty  of  very  nice  lawyers  at  Hastings) ,  and. 
make  a  will  absolutely  and  irrevocably  in  My  favour  ?     And  why,. 
fiually,  did  not  old  Mr.  Ishbosheth  Brazenbaum,  juat  previous  to 
his  demise,  hand  over  to  Me,  by  deed  of  gift,  his  comfortable  littld 
peculium  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ? 

I  can  imagine  the  critics  '  standing  prostrate  with  astonish- 
nicnt/  as  my  Lord  Castlereaj^h  put  it,  at  the  coolness,  the  impu* 
dence,  and  the  audacity  of  this  my  really  modest  and  practical 
suggestion.  '  The  villain,  the  unutterable  villain !'  I  seem  to  hear 
them  gasp.  '  The  shameless  intriguer  !  The  profligate  impostor! 
The  hardened  mendicant  !  The  mean,  despicable,  flagitious,  feloni- 
ous legacy-hunter  !  The  wicked,  wicked  wretch  !*  Yes  ;  and  a  great 
deal  more,  my  critical  friends.  No  abuse  levelled  at  a  man  was  ever 
half  so  vii'ulent  as  the  censure  which  he  would  cast  n\you  himself— 
if  he  chose  to  cast  it.  But  in  this  matter  of  legacy-himting  I  claim  to 
be  acting,  not  only  a  busiuess-like,  but  a  perfectly  candid  and  straight- 
forward part.  What  harm  is  there  in  hinting  to  wealthy  testators, 
who  are  very  often  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whom  they  should  best  leave  their  riches,  that  the  fittest  recipient  for 
their  bounty  is  G.  A.  S.  ?  Nay,  I  am,  albeit  tolerably  rapacious, 
not  wholly  selhsh  in  the  matter.  If  CrcBsus  have  a  million  sterling  to 
leave,  I  shonid  be  quite  content  to  receive  500,000i.,  free  of  leg&oj 
duty,  lien  cntaidu.  As  for  the  little  balance,  let  him  bequeath  it  to  the 
Conductress  of  this  periodical.  I  warrant  that  Miss  Biitddon  would 
kuow  well  enough  what  to  do  with  any  amount  of  cash  bestowed  on 
her  in  frankalmoign.  That  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  her  admirable 
novels  have  already  made  her  a  milliouuaire,  I  am  sure  that  I  very 
cordially  hope  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  another  million  or  so 
being  left  to  her?  There  is  nothing  so  elastic  as  the  human  purse. 
*  Connaia-tu  ces  aeigueurs?'  asks  Lucrece  Borgia  of  Gubelta,  iii  the 
play.  '  Si  jelesconnais  !'  repUes  the  sub-villain ;  *je  leurempruntc 
de  Targent.*  '  Leur  emprunter  de  I'argent!'  Lucrece  repeats,  wiUi 
amazement;  *  mais  pourquoi,  puisque  tu  on  as?'  '  Pardieu,*  says 
Gerbetta,  *pour  en  avoir.'  There  is  inhuite  philosophy  in  the  re- 
sponse. If  a  man  has  gotten  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  dijunonds, 
all  the  New-River  shares,  and  all  the  coal-mines  in  the  world,  is 
there  any  reason  why  ho  should  not  crave  for  more  ?  Nero  wished 
that  all  Rome  had  but  one  bead,  so  V\iCkl  \x^  nu^hi  cut  it  off.  A  man, 
likewise,  who  looks  at  money -maUetft  ^ota  ft."^vcs^i  ^vq\.  vA-xwism 
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may  bo  pardoned  for  outortaining  the  secret  wish  that  all  mankmd 
Jsad  but  one  pocket,  and  that  he  might  pick  it. 

I  contend  that  every  year  vast  sums  of  money  go  astray,  and 
8.Te  left  to  wholly  ineligible  persons,  simply  because  testators  have 
r^ot  been  made  fully  auare  of  My  readiness  to  receive  the  largest 
s&jnd  the  smallest  donations,  and  of  the  excellent  purpose  to  which 
^liss  Braddon  would  turn  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  in  the  way 
of  lO.OaOZ.    or   20,000/,    le^mcies,   wliicU  AVilliam  Cook,   Esq.— 
dZuok,  a  capital  name  for  a  testator — mitrht  feel  inclined  to  leave  her. 
■There  are  benevolent  persona,  too,  who  are  fond  of  making  antcmortcm 
dispositions  of  their  propert3%      Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
anonymous  benefactress  who  the  other  day  sent  hank-notes  to  the  value 
of  800^  to  the  Curates'  Augmentation  Fund.     That  curates  should 
l>e  augmented  is,  to  a  modified  extent,  a  consummation  devoutly 
■*.<>  be  wished,  although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  fact  of 
<:lerical  augmentatiou  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  or  Queen 
-Aune's  Bounty,  or  the  Marquis  of  Lorno,  or  the  overpaid  archbishops, 
Xjiebops,  and  plurulints  of  an  EstabUshmcut  which  gorges  its  field- 
xruarshals  with  money,  and  starves  its  uon-commissioued  officers  audits 
«3ommon  soldiers.     Still,  if  this  anonymons  benefactress  had  known 
iow  fervently  I  desired  to  be  augmented,  and  how  much  benefit 
~vroald  be  conferred  on  Miss  Braddon  by  a  little  timely  amplification, 
"there  would  have  been  nothing  easier  than  to  pop  four  notes  of  the 
"Value  of  100/.  a-piece  respectively  into  two   envelopes,  and  send 
^hem  to  us  with  the  *  compliments  of  the  season  ;'  for  I  assure  all 
Tjonevolent  persons  that  it  is  always  Boxing-day  with  Us,  and  that 
Oar  subscription  lists  are  Never  closed.     I  should  have  liked  the 
whole  of  the  800/.,  and  more ;  still  I  might  havo  managed  protty 
well  on  tho  moiet}';   or  I  might  havo  persuaded  Miss  Braddon  to 
take  a  hand  at  Van  John  with  me,  and,  by  cheating,  have  won  the 
balance  from  her ;  or  I  might  have  borrowed  it  from  her ;  or,  she 
being  a  woman  and  feeble,  I    might   have  exerted  my  supericr 
strength  (mental  or  physical),  and  have  Robbed  her.    Such  things,  1 
have  been  told,  are  done  every  day,  not  by  brawny  roughs  armed 
1^ith  knuckledusters  and  life-preservers,  who,  when  thoy  are  stupid 
enough   to   bo   found  out,   are  scourged   by   the   warders  in  New- 
gate,  but    by   (seemiugly)   highly  respectable    people,   who   go   to 
mrch-service  every  Sunday,  and  give  grand  dinners  at  their  grander 
jven-storied  honses  in  Luculhis  Palacc-gordena,  Borromea,  S.VY. 
Is  it  so  very  shameful  to  take  a  legacy  when  it  is  left  you,  or, 
failing  that,  to  ask  to  have  one  left  to  you  ?     That  we  should  take 
Ak  much  as  we  can  get,  however  wealthy  wo  may  already  be,  is  a 
dictum  which,  if  it   needed  any  further  improvement,  has  been 
^nched,  tight  as  the  rivets  in  a  tubular  bridge,  by  the  words  which 
'"ictor  Hugo  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gubetta  &fotii%\u.\l,     Tti^ 
fJieai  Personage  in  ihelaaid  did  not  disdsdn  to  acce^tV.  We  V>3ksA\^^^ 
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of  thousands  of  pounds  bequeathed  to  her  in  the  sheer  despahi^f 
rage  of  ill-conditioned  ararice  by  a  wretched  old  miser,  to  whoM 
worthless  memory  the  Royal  Legatee  graciously  put  np  a  staineM 
glass  windo^r,  with  a  neat  inscription,  in  a  country  church.      IhM 
Royal  Legatee  could  not  have  wanted  the  money.    She  had  pleniji 
already  ;  and  her  subjects  are  so  loyal  that  they  would  willingly  pM 
double  income-tax  if  they  thought  that  their  Royal  Mistress  was  iir 
pecuniary  distress.     But  she  took  the  miser's  hoard,  presumably  on 
Gubotta's  principle,  *  pour  en  avoir.'     I  was  young  and  did  not 
want  money  when  the  notorious  bequest  at  which  I  have  hinted  waa. 
made ;  but  I  am  growing  old  now  and  require  more  cash  than  everfl 
and  if  there  be  any  very  wealthy  and  penurious  ladies  and  gentlemen 
about  just  at  present,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  dominion  of  Canada,  the  Australian  and  W 
Indian  Colonies,  or  the  Fiji  Islands,  I  implore  them  to  hold  tb 
hands  ere  they  make  preposterous  bequests  to  great  personages  w! 
really  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  those  supereroj^utory  heri 
/  know  well  enough  what  to  do  with  them.    Experto  erode  Georgi 
It  is  well  known  that,  qnite  irrespectively  of  the  deluded  perso: 
who  leave  money  directly  and   personally  to  Royalty  in  order 
gratify  their  spite  against  their  own  relatives,  or  to  pander  to  ao 
miserable  feeling  of  vanity  which  strives  to  be  indulged  even  bejo 
the  grave,  large  sums  of  money  are  swept  every  year  into  the  coffi 
of  the  State,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  persons  who  have  died  I 
testate,  and  who  have  left  no  hcirs-ut-law  or  collat'eral  kith  and  kin 
whatsoever.     Many  ancient  officers   of  the  army  and  navy,  many 
retired  merchants  whose  wealth  has  been  gathered  in  far  distant 
countries,  and  who  have  come  home  late  in  life  to  vegetate  in  \odg^ 
ings  at  Brighton  or  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  many  aged  widows 
recluse  scholars,  thus  fade  away.     They  cease  to  be  seen  at  thi 
club,  or  at  their  usual  haunts — and  some  of  them  have  no  haunts 
all,  but  lead  lives  as  solitary  as  those  ofthe  anchorites  of  the  Thobaii 
— and  after  a  time  it  comes  to  be  known  that  they  are  dead.    Thev 
have  left  comfortable  investments  in  the  Funds,  or  snug  balances  at 
their  bankers'.     The  heir-at-law,  the  collateral  kith  and   kiu,  an 
advertised  for ;  and  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  waiting  for  i 
owner,  five  hundred  claimants  are  sure   to  start  up ;  but  in  vei 
many  cases  these  claimants  turn  out  either  to  be  arrant  impostor 
or  else  they  are  simpletons  or  lunatics.     Their  pretensions  are  di 
posed  of,  and  the  money  goes  to  the  Crown — not  to  the  Sovereigi 
personally,  albeit  this  was  formerly  the  case,  but  to  the  Nationa 
Treasury.     Nobody  is  benefited  by  the  inheritance.     Nationally,  il 
does  not  make  the  slightest  ditfcrence  to  the  tax-paying  community-, 
Obnously  it  does  the  Cbanoelior  of  tho  Exchequer  no  more  gttot 
than  is  done  by  those  curious  little  driblets  of  tardy  financial  inoom 
to  which  the  name  of  '  Conscience  Money'  is  applied.     I  alwayi 
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feel  inclined  to  hold  that  the  miin  who  sends  conscionco  money 
mnst  hftTfl  been,  in  hia  time,  a  gigantic  rascal ;  and  that  the  five- 
Of  ten-pound  note  he  penitently  despatches  to  Whitehall  represents 
abjgone  fraad  on  the  revenue  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  only  let  him  consider  how  great  the  relief  would  be  to  his  con- 
science were  be  to  send  his  fivers  or  his  tenners  [or  any  other  sums, 
large  or  small)  to  Me.  I  daresay  he  has  wronged  me  in  his  time. 
Most  of  us  have  wronged  each  other  at  some  time  or  another ;  and 
if  everybody  sent  a  five-pound  note  to  every  person  whom  he  had 
villingty  or  inadvertently  injured,  the  paper  ourrenpy  of  the  Bank 
of  England  would  have  to  be  very  considerably  increased.  As  to 
the  idea  of  making  pecuniary  compensation  for  heretofore  unpaid 
income-tax,  I  hold  it  to  be  wholly  nonsensical,  not  to  say  mis- 
ebievoos  and  wicked.  The  income-tax  is.  in  the  fii'st  instance,  a 
crael  and  burdensome  impost,  which,  albeit  it  may  be  lightly  felt  by 
the  prosperous  merchant,  or  by  the  man  possessing  large  landed  or 
ionded  property,  assumes  to  the  professional  man,  whose  earnings 
ape  precarious,  who  is  very  often  precluded  by  ill-health  from 
earning  anything  at  all,  and  whose  earnings  are  generally  received 
in  small  sums,  the  guise  of  a  forced  h)an  ;  nay,  something  more 
than  a  forced  loan,  seeing  that  it  is  never  repaid. 

Let  UB  hear  no  more  ridiculous  nonsense  then  about  '  Conscienoft] 

Money'  in  the  way  of  paying  an  unconscionable  tax.     If  your  con- 

cience  prick  you,  hie  you  away  to  the  Oratory,  or  to  St.  Alban's, 

or  to  Uie  '  Liquiry  Room'  of  the  latest  *  American  Evangelist;'  or, 

"better  still,  read  Jeremy  Taylor's  Dttctor  Duhitantium.    As  regards 

^be  actual  bank-notes,  send  the  *  fivers'  to  Me,  and  the  '  tenners* 

"to  Miss  BraddoD.     Furthermore,  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that 

"the  very  worst  thing  you  ciiu  do  is  to  dehiy  midting  your  will  until 

^oa  have  grown  too  old,  or  too  paralytic,  or  too  idiotic  to  execute  a 

proper  testament.     Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  will,  to  bo  valid, 

Teqnires   the   signatures  of  two   attesting   witnesses  affixed  to  thefJ 

document  at  the  time  of  attestation.     Don't  make  your  will  too 

long.      I  would  undertake  to  put  all  my  testamentary  dispositions 

within  the  compass  of  a  postage-stamp.    It  would  be  better,  in  any 

case,  to  leave  the  tusk  of  drawing  up  your  wiU  to  your  lawyer.     It 

will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  avert  the  probaibility  of  a  great 

deal  of  disagreeable  litigation  hereafter ;  besides,  it  might  ser^e, 

not  indirectly,  tho  practical  and  business-like  purpose  which  I  have 

in  view.     I  am   not  aware  of  the  precise  sentiments  which  Miss 

Braddon  may  entertain  towards  the  members  of  the  legal  profession; 

but  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  am  passionately  fond  of  lawyers — 

ay,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  poorest  little  pettifogger 

in  Brigands'  Inn,  E.C.    I  am  always  going  to  see  them.    They  are 

always  writing  to  me,  or  sending  their  clerks  to  see  me,  bringing  the 

sweetest  little  billets  doux.     I  have  presented  them   with  many 
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bundi'eds  of  pounds  sterling  in  the  shape  of  costs.  I  have  wn^ 
some  charming  things  about  thorn  in  the  columns  of  the  public 
press ;  and  I  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  had  the  whole  Legal  Pro- 
fession locked  up  in  a  powder-mill,  myself  being  at  a  convenient 
distance  therefrom,  but  with  the  key  of  the  magazine,  a  powder- 
flask,  and  a  box  of  wax-matches  in  my  pocket.  The  lawyers  must 
know  how  ranch  I  love  them ;  and  they  mi^ht  materially  serve  me 
in  carrying  ont  my  little  views.  *  You  could  not,  ray  dear  sir  or 
madam,'  I  think  I  hear,  in  the  secluded  privacy  of  his  office,  a 
highly-respectable  solicitor  say,  'bestow  your  wealth  in  a  more 
thoroughly  practical  and  beneficent  manner.  I  know  Mr.  S.*  (O, 
yes  ;  he  knows  Me  well  enough.)  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
([iiainted  with  Miss  Braddon,  As  regards  Mr.  S.,  I  am  fully  con* 
vinced  that  were  hia  income  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  [unhappily] 
at  present  is,  he  would  feci  much  more  comfortable,  and  entertain, 
on  the  whole,  sentiments  of  a  more  philanthropic  nature  towards 
his  contemporaries.  Touching  Miss  Braddon,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  she  would  be  very  much  pleased  with  a  legacy 
which  would  enable  her  to  purchase  a  few  additional  diamond  neck- 
laces, or  some  more  coaches-and-six.  Indeed,  respecting  both  the 
intended  objects  of  your  bounty,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  they  are 
equally  distinguished  for  qualities  both  of  the  Head  and  the  Heart. 
"What  shall  wo  put  thorn  down  for,  my  dear  sir  or  madam  ?  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  free  of  legacy  duty?  Just  so.  The  laud  in 
Surrey  to  go  to  Miss  B.?  Precisely  so.  The  pictures  to  Mr.  S.  ? 
He  is,  I  know,  very  fond  of  pictures,  and  cigars,  and  wines,  and 
pug-dogs,  and  old  chimi,  and  plate,  and  liqueurs.  Exactly.  An  ad- 
mirably equitable  will,  I  can  assure  you.  Anything  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Diseases  of  the  Eyebrow '?  Anything  to  the  Asylnm  for 
Penitent  Stockbrokers  ?  Well,  twenty  pounds  apiece.  Residuarj- 
legatee,  Mr.  S.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  my  dear  sir  or  madam, 
to  put  your  finger  there,  and  say  after  me.  This  is  my  &c.  &c.  &c/ 
That  is  the  way  in  which  a  will  should  be  made;  (hat  is  the 
way  wealth  should  be  left ;  and  these  are  the  kind  of  people  (I  mean 
the  Lady  and  Gentleman  mentioned,  in  terms  not  one  whit  too 
flattering,  by  the  highly-respectable  solicitor)  who  should  receive 
such  legacies.  And  it  is  mean  to  ask  for  legacies,  is  it?  It  is 
beggar)*.  Dear  me  !  Have  you  never  begged,  my  noble,  my  honour- 
able, my  gallant,  my  learned,  my  reverend,  my  Christian,  my  worthy, 
my  unfumihar  friend  ?  Have  you  never  asked  to  be  asked  to  a  grand 
bull,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  garden  party  ?  Have  yon  never  begged  for 
stars  and  garters  and  crosses,  for  mitres  or  prebendal  stalls,  for 
another  step  in  military'  or  naval  rank,  or  for  a  place  or  a  pension 
for  your  parasite  or  your  byeblow?  Have  you  never  toadied  rich 
old  relaiivea  in  the  hope  that  they  would  leave  you  money  when 
thej'  died  ?  and  have  you  never  \xovA.e^  mV\\  t^^t  viVcti  ^^i.ft  tv^  'kSA 
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relatiTes  have  died,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  their  vast  wealth  to 
the  Infirmary  for  Dyspeptic  Poodles  ?  Psha !  Don't  talk  to  me 
aboat  begging.  Were  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  probe  all 
hearts,  how  many  of  ns,  do  yon  think,  would  escape  the  imputation 
of  being  begging-letter  writers  ?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  want  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I 
have  got,  and  I  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to  anybody  who  would 
leave  me,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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Home,  through  the  sultry  summer  night. 

We  saunter,  you  with  your  cigar ; 
In  purple  space,  with  rapid  flight, 

I  mark  a  sudden  shooting  star. 
You're  thinlting  still  of  that  last  valse, 

And  scarcely  caught  the  passing  ray—- 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

I  know  you  think  I'm  growing  old, 

And  waste  the  moments  scanning  skies. 
Because  dull  Time  has  left  me  cold 

And  blind  to  light  in  beauty's  eyes. 
Perhaps  'tis  true ;  I  only  know 

Such  dreams  with  me  have  had  their  day — 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  preach 

The  worldly  truths  you'll  learn  too  soon ; 
An  added  lustrum's  lore  will  teach 

The  wisdom  of  life's  afternoon. 
This  ball  was  last  of  all  the  list, 

The  season's  over  now,  they  say  ? — 
Encore  une  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  file  et  disparait ! 

ETHEL  OBEY. 
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Ik  Two  Pabts  :— Pabt  IL 


-I  Lave  been  down 


Sandycliffe,  JVednesdayf  July  Sth,  four  p.: 
at  the  \illago  since  I  wrote  the  last  Henience.  I  touk  about  a  pound 
weight  of  that  black  tobacco  with  xne,  and  I  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  relieving  my  hands  of  its  burden,  I  picked  up  an  old  chap  with 
whom  I  have  been  on  the  most  confi*lential  terms  ever  since  I  first 
saw  Sandycliffe.  The  people  call  him  Jerry,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  hia  name  is  anything  else  than  Jeremiah.  I  donl  think, 
however,  he  would  recoguiae  himself  by  the  uncurtailed  form  of  the 
name.  He  is  the  man  who  has  boats  for  hire.  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  idea  was  iirst  matured  in  this  place  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival.  Since  I  have  come  the  boatman  has  been  living  very 
comfortably,  and  he  has  never  once  had  to  refuse  me  a  boat  on 
account  of  its  being  pre-occnpied,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  com- 
pelled to  give  him  more  than  a  few  minutes*  notice  when  I  want  one. 

After  putting  a  piece,  which  perhaps  might  weigh  a  couple  of 
ounces,  into  his  mouth,  he  looked  at  me  straight  in  the  face,  then 
he  winked,  first  with  hia  right  eye,  then  with  his  left ;  finding,  how- 
ever, this  failed  to  diffuse  the  intelligence  he  meant  to  convey,  he 
winked  with  them  both,  at  the  same  time  nodding  most  sagaciously. 

'  What's  the  row,  Jerry  ?*   I  inquired. 

He  looked  around  to  see  there  was  no  one  within  hearing,  then 
siuking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said,  in  accents  very  like  those  of 
a  rook  in  its  confidential  momenta, 

'  I  saw  yer  !' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  did  more  than  once ;  don't  apolo^se,  my 
man;  I  can  endure  the  indignity.' 

'  I  heard  yer.' 

'  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at  7     When  did  you  hear  me  ?' 

He  paid  no  attention  to  my  questions.  Looking  round  once 
again,  bis  voice  was  no  more  audible  than  Ricbard  the  Third's  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

'I'll  do  it  for  the  five  aliillings  this  evening,  and  not  say  no 
manner  of  word  about  the  'posit  for  the  boat ;  there  now  !* 

He  seemed  desirous  of  impressing  me  with  a  sense  of  his  gene- 
rosity, and  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  drift  of  his  words. 

*  It  won't  do,  Jerry,'  I  answered,   '  I'm  sure  it's  all  right  and 
decent  of  you,  but  I  don't  Bee  w\ifiL\.  "jom  \<o\AA.'\i^  wN..^ 
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He  did  not  look  in  ihe  least  disconcerted  ;  but  obKoniug  that  his 
failure  was  due  to  a  want  of  clearness  on  his  part,  he  quietly  took 
out  the  coil  of  tobacco,  and  bit  off  another  ounce  with  a  view  to 
making  himself  plain.  I  saw  in  a  moment  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  articulate  a  sentence.  He  did  not  make  the  attempt ;  he 
only  turned  round,  and  {>ointed  with  a  terrible  wink  in  the  direction 
of  the  beach  we  had  been  on  the  previous  evening. 

It  was  a  horrible  wink ;  such  au  expression  of  supernal  sagacity 
as  ihe  Witch  of  Endor  may  have  worn. 

I  saw  what  he  meant ;  he  had  been  in  that  boat  in  the  bay,  and 
bid  seen  us  and  heard  all  wo  had  said.  He  perceived  that  I  had 
imved  at  his  meaning,  and  gave  a  slight  chuckle,  for  indulging  in 
vhioh  he  was  nearly  choked  by  the  tobacoo  in  his  cheek. 

He  came  very  close  to  me,  and  a  gargle  took  place  in  his 
throat,  which  I  translated  as,  *  Do  yer  say  done  to  my  bargain  ?' 

*Poob,'  I   said,   *  don't  muke   an  infernal  ass  of  yourself,  old 
fellow ;    Wti  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  last  evening ;    you 
would  have  understood  us  equally  well.' 
'No,  yer  mightn't/  he  gurgled. 

'Pooh/  I  answered,  'we  might  just  as  well;  why  not?' 
'  'Cause  yer  couldn't/  he  whispered,  with  a  maritime  leer  that 
ouda  him  seem  to  be  falling  into  convulsions. 

*  The  lady  was  talking  poetically,  or  perhaps  you  will  understand 
Qio  better  when  I  call  it  nonsensically,  and  I  wautod  to  bring  her 
^«n  to  the  level  of  my  mind ;  thai  is  the  only  reason  I  had  for 
BMmtioniug  you.  Why,  you  old  rulliau,  don't  you  know  the  verj' 
fiwntion  of  your  name  would  be  enough  to  reduce  our  conversation 
to  the  must  commonplace  imaguiablo  ?' 

Ue  paused  for  a  moment  a.s  if  in  deep  thought.    Then  he  leaned 
*'is  Ikcc  forward  to  mine.     '  Where  is  he  ?*  he  said. 
'He?     Who?* 

'The  other  chap;  the  chap  she  told  yer  she  'dored.* 
'  She  didn't  mention  any  other.     What  wus  his  name  ?* 
'  I  didn't  catch  the  young  feller's  name ;  but  she  called  the  old 
?*nt  Teddy ;    it*B  the  young  fellar  what  she  grapples  for,  Teddy's 
*^ti.     I'll  back  yer  against  the  whole  family.      Try  if  she  wouldn't 
8*^  out  with  yer  in  the  Smart  Sally  for  a  couple  uf  hours  at  sun-down. 
■^^r'  bless  yer,  they'll  be  nowhere,  neither  the  old  gent  nor  the  sou.* 
He  got  up  from  the  plank   ho  was  sitting  on,  and  stamped  on 
^«  ground,  shaking  bis  head  till  I  was  certain  he  was  attacked  with 
*  fit  of  convulsions,  which  seemed  always  to  be  overhanging  him.    I 
'*^Oghed  at  the  construction  he  had  put  on  Miss  Verdeu's  adoration 
^f  her  poet. 

'  No,  no,  Jerry  ;  I'm  afraid  I  should  have  no  chance  against  him.  * 
Then  my  companion  began  to  make  uso  ol  ^to^aiu^  Wm^\1l^^^^ 
^h'lch  I  could  with  dithculiy  repress. 
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'  Blow  rue  tight,  if  ycr  don*t  sweep  him  as  clean  as  the  deck  of 
a  rcveinie  cutter  from  her  mind  the  first  hour  she  sees  yer  poll  an 
oar!  I'll  bet  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  of  them  inowa  more 
about  pulling  a  stroke  than  a  lieutenant  in  the  marines.  Tit  her 
out  for  an  hour  this  sundown,  and  if  she  doesn't  haul  down  the 
Teddy*s  colours  and  come  into  port  with  yer  as  a  convoy — why,  bl/^w 
me  tight,  says  I,  and  so  says  all  of  us,  with  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurah !' 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  I  agreed  to  meet  him  and  have 
out  the  Smart  Sal,  the  most  captivating  boat  of  bis  fleet,  at  wes 
o'clock.  I  had  ([uite  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  in  the  colbje 
reading  after  dinner,  but  somehow  the  old  chap's  bluster  succeetie-i 
with  me. 

I  had  just  left  him  with  this  understanding,  and  was  walking 
off,  when  I  heard  him  hurrying  after  me.  I  stopped  till  he  came  op. 
There  was  a  dreadfully  wicked  look  npon  his  face  as  he  stood 
before  me. 

'  Don't  yer  think  we  could  by  some  manner  o'  means  got  him 
brung  down  here — the  son,  sir,  Teddy's  son  ?  If  we  could  onJygel 
him  out  in  the  boat,  sir,  Lor'  bless  you,  there'd  be  no  more  trouble 
for  us.  0,  if  we  could  only  get  him  to  go  out  for  a  sail,  it  would  be 
all  square.* 

Well,  no,  I  told  him,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  ;  and  he  de- 
parted with  a  very  mournful  expression  on  his  face,  while  he  mut- 
tered, *  If  he'd  only  try  it  once — only  once  !' 

I  fear  ho  was  a  wicked  old  man. 

Hero  I  am  now,  M*aiting  for  my  frugal  meal  before  I  aak  ber  to 
accompany  me  for  the  sail.  Will  she  come,  I  wonder?  I  don"* 
think  she  will.     I'll  try. 

EleTen-fifteen  p.m. — All  is  calmness  of  the  summer  night  out- 
side this  hoQse.  There  is  soft  moonlight  in  the  air  saturating  all 
witli  its  beams.  The  far  sea  is  sleeping  in  its  sheen,  and  the  h^^ 
ripeued  grass  before  my  eyes  is  \sithout  an  undulation.  Whycun* 
not  the  mind  (bink  in  all  the  calmness  of  nature  and  become  ^^ 
tranquil  ?     Why  must  man  only— bo  a  donkey  ? 

What  a  donkey  I  have  been  !  I  shall  put  down  for  myownrf* 
flection  in  the  after-time  all  that  has  happened  since  evening. 

Not  having  the  least  suspicion  that  I  would  have  met  her  ortt" 
previous  evening,  I  was  obHged  to  bring  Roinol<i  to  her  after  dinu*'^ 
to-day.  She  was  in  her  garden  among  the  roses,  and  I  thought  »t 
once  of  the  '  Gardener's  Daughter.'  She  looked  up  as  I  fumW^ 
at  the  lock  of  the  little  green  gate — by  the  way,  any  lock  in  (his 
neighbourhood  would  defy  the  most  accomplished  burglar — anda  litt'" 
'  0 !'  slipped  from  her  lips. 

She  thanked  niu  so  much  for  bringing  the  book;  it  was  so  tcO' 
kind  of  mo,  she  said.  No,  she  had  not  been  out  for  her  stroll  ycL 
bnt  she  intended  to  do  so  soon.      Was  she  fond  of  sailing?    t^ 
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slie  delighted  in  it  above  an3rthing.  Had  she  been  often  ont?  0, 
no,  uo ;  not  once  ;  how  could  she  go  alone  ?  Perhaps  then  she 
might  care  to  have  a  seat  in  my  boat  for  an  hour  this  evening  ?  0, 
she  would  be  delighted  ;    and  a  little  flash  of  pink  came  to  her  face. 

Sntldeuly,  however,  she  became  ]}aIo  again,  and  that  strange  nnac- 

couiitable  coldness  came  into  her  manner  and  manifested  itself  in 

her  voice. 

'  That  is,   Mr.   Plassington,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  accept 

ycxa  kindness,  only — 0,  pardon  me,  I  really  could  not  go,  it  would 

l>e  impossible.' 

*  Why  should  it  be  impossible  ?'  I  asked.  '  Did  yon  not  express 
a  desire  to  lose  yourself  out  among  the  sunset  clouds  ?  and  now  when 
I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  you  reject  it.* 

'  0, 1  should  so  much  like  to  go,  but — ' 

'I  must  confess  I  don't  quite  understand  you/  I  said  after  a 
pause.  *  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  come  out  iu  the  boat  us 
weU  as  toko  a  walk.  The  boat  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  boatman  is 
a  very  respectable  fellow,' 

She  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  this  assurance. 

'  0,  the  boatman  ;  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  boatman.* 

'  Of  conrBe  there  is  a  boatman ;  and  the  boat  is  as  safe  as  a 
transport  frigate.* 

She  still  paused  as  if  in  hesitation ;  at  last  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
^  if  to  herself,  'It  will  be  nothing  more  than  taking  a  simple  walk.* 

'Only  a  great  deal  pleasanter,'  I  added. 

'  And  the  boatman  will  be  there  ?* 

'  Of  conrse  he  will,  and  so  Hholl  I.* 

'  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm.' 

'Miss  Verden,*  I  replied  gravely,  '  if  you  have  the  slightest 
Riispicion  of  any  harm  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  come  ;  I  should  bo 
the  last  in  the  world  to  try  and  induce  you  against  your  sense  of 
^hat  is  right.  If  you  decline  to  come,  I  shall  not  think  anything 
ftirther  of  the  matter.' 

*  0  Mr.  Plassington,  yon  are  so  very  kind  indeed !  I  shall  be 
^^  glad  to  go  with  you  and — the  boatman.' 

She  had  got  on  her  little  hat  in  a  Bupematurally  short  space, 
^t  keeping  me  waiting  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  wo  walked 
*fewn  to  where  Jerry  was  gazing  at  his  boat  with  subdued  rapture. 

*  You  are  to  come  with  us,  Jerry,'  I  said  as  I  pnt  out  the  oars ; 
*nd  I  waited  for  him  to  get  into  the  bow,  where  all  good  boat- 
men lie,  and  are  expected  to  fall  into  a  trance,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present.  He  stopped  in  the  act  of  pushing  the  boat  out. 

'Well,  I*m  blowed!*  was  his  simple  expression  in  the  pause; 
vid  he  looked  first  at  the  lady,  then  at  me. 

'  Come,  then,  push  her  ont,  and  tumble  yourself  in,' 
Thereupon  the  manner  leisurely  produced  an  immoderately  sized 
Tbituj  Sbslibo,  Vol.  VIl  F.8.  Vol,  3CXTII.  7*. 
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piece  of  tobacco  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  crammed  it  into  bii 
mouth.  It  appeared  that  his  month  was  mnch  too  large  to  iHow 
of  a  distinct  tirticiilation  of  his  words,  so  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  decrease  the  size  of  the  cavity  by  all  the  simple  means  within 
his  power.  Then  ho  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gnnwale  and  leered 
towardH  us. 

*  Just  look  yor  here,  young  man,  and  look  yer  here,  young 
woman  ;  if  yer  wants  ballast  in  the  bow,  yer  had  better  go  roirad  to 
the  wharf  for  it.  If  yer  takes  mo  for  a  blowed  fool,  yer  bad  bcttw 
say  PO.  I  axes  no  'posit  for  the  craft  when  a  man's  at  the  ro'lodt*; 
not  but  what  I  would  from  Mr.  Teddy,  father  or  son.  No,  marm, 
wait  till  yer  sec  him  a  bit  ont.  All  together !  In  she  goes !  with 
a-yo  !'  And  before  I  could  interfere  the  Smart  Sal  was  out  in  thedMp 
water,  and  the  old  boatma]i  was  walking  op  the  beach. 

I  shouted  at  him,  but  Miss  Verden  stopped  me.  It  was  no  aw. 
she  said;  it  would  only  make  him  more  dogged,  the  horrid  old  ami 

Of  course  I  felt  dreadfully  annoyed ;  for  how  meauly  a  girl  most 
regard  a  man  who  is  unable  to  make  bis  commands  to  be  obeyed! 

*  Do  not  bo  angry,  Mr.  Plasaiugton,  I  feel  quite  at  ease;  and 
we  are  sailing  ont  to  the  sunset.     How  calm  everything  is  here!' 

In  a  few  moments  I  became  the  calmest  of  the  calm.     With 
my  face  turned  towards  her  in  the  atern,  I  paddled  placidly  out  of  th« 
little  bay,  mih  the  water  whispering  about  our  bow  and  twinkling 
in  our  wake.     Our  conversation  was  not  very  lively  all  this  while - 
Suddenly  she  tamed  hor  head  round,  and  made  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  at  the  distance  we  had  sailed  from  the  shore. 

*  0,  so  very  far  out  as  we  are!  They  could  hardly  see  a^ 
from  the  land;  they  would  certainly  not  be  able  to  hear  as  if  w^ 
were  to  shout  out.* 

'  But  we  will  not  shout  out,'  I  said.  *  It  makes  one  shudder it^*^ 
tho  very  idea  of  raising  one's  voice  above  a  whisper.* 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  I  had  dropped  the  oars,  and  ill 
boat  soon  became  a  part  of  tho  water  it  rested  in. 

'  Have  yon  ever  read  those  lines  of  Byron,  Mr.  PlassingtOD  ? 

"  Uoll  on,  thou  doep  bml  datk  bluo  occao,  roll."  * 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  heard  them  once. 
'  Are  they  not  lovely  ?     It  is  only  in  such  a  moment  as  this  on- 
can  appreciate  them.' 

*  I  think  it  is,'  I  said  ;  and  looked  at  her,  and  wished  she  wool^ 
go  on  quoting  lines  from  Byron. 

'  He  is  by  far  tho  greatest  English  poet,  I  think.     Don't  yoa^ 
There  could  bo  but  httlo  doubt  of  it,  I  told  her. 
'Are  you  fond  of  reading  poetry,  Mr.  Plassington  ?' 

*  No,'  I  told  her  ;    *  I  am  fonder  of  feeling  poetry.' 
'  Feeling  poetry,  Mr»  Plassington  ?' 
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*Tefl,'  I  said;  'it  is  mnch  better  to  sit  here  as  we  are  sitting 
here  together* — we  were  sitting  together  now — '  and  look  out  to  i 
the  west  over  the  endless  waters,  feeling  the  depth  of  their  poetry 
within  onr  hearts.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  pleasant,  only  we  are  very  far  from  shore  ;  don't 
yon  think  you  had  better  row  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Plassington  ?' 

*  We  are  far  from  the  shore,'  I  said  ;  *  and  I  fancy  myself  far 
removed  from  the  world  altogether,  sailing  about  some  broad  river 
of  Paradise,  with  an  angel  for  my  guide.' 

Hor  face  flashed,  but  with  pleasure,  I  could  see.  She  seemed 
the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  looked  upon, 

'  Yes,  love,  I  would  be  content  to  give  up  all  the  world  for  the 
Bake  of  such  a  paradise  as  this.  And  why  might  it  not  be  so  ?  O 
my  love,  be  my  guide  ;  lead  me  for  ever  and  ever  as  yon  have  led 
me  to-day.  I  am  lost,  darling,  lost  in  this  vast  endless  ocean  of 
lore  for  yon,  believe  me,  my  guide,  my  angel,  my  love  !* 

I  fancy  I  must  have  had  hold  of  her  hand  at  this  instant ;  I 
«mld  feel  her  tremble,  and  her  bosom  began  to  throb  quickly.  She 
snatched  her  hand  away  from  mine,  while  the  other  was  pressed 
Against  her  side  as  if  to  still  the  pulsing  of  her  heart.  She  looked 
■t  me  with  a  degree  of  reproach  in  her  face. 

'  0  Mr.  Plassington,  for  heaven's  sake,  hush  !  O,  how  could 
Joa  ever  be  so  cruel !  How  could  you  ever  be  so  cruel  to  me — to 
°iG  !  0.  please  row  me  to  the  shore  ;  you  must,  O,  yon  must  in- 
de^d  I  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  it  is  impossible — cruelly  impossible  !* 
-^d  she  put  both  her  little  hands  before  hor  face ;  while  out  in  the 
^^ost  the  brazen  sunset  glared  over  the  water  at  both  of  us. 

'  Miss  Verdeu,'  I  said,  '  you  cannot  think  me  in  earnest,  or  you 
^ocdd  not  say  that  I  was  cruel.  Is  it  cniel  to  tell  a  girl  that  she  is 
^^loTed  ?  Is  it  cruel  to  call  a  girl  love,  when  the  man  who  calls  her 
•^  loves  her  in  his  soul  ?     O  darling — ' 

*  O,  don't,  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr,  Plassington  !  Yon  can- 
not know  all,  but  let  me  entreat  of  you  not  to  say  anything  more. 
^  believe  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I — I  know  that  if — O,  do  not 
^^k  me  to  say  anything  more  ;  but  if  you  value  any  prayer  of  mine, 
***  not  call  me  what  you  have  called  me.  Are  you  not  satis&ed 
^Hen  I  tell  you  I  believe  all  you  have  said  ?' 

*  And  believing  me,  will  you  not  tell  me  that  I  may  hop©  to 
^**-A'e  an  answer  from  you  some  time  ?  Tell  me  how  long  to  wait,  and 
*"   shall  wait  patiently,  but  give  me  some  hope.* 

*  Never,  never!'  she  cried  veliemently.      '  Inhere  is  no  hope  for 

**s — for  you,  I  mean — for  you  ;   you  may  never,  never  again  call  me 

^httt  you  have  called  me.     Do  not  ask  me  why,  but  be  content. 

^,  why  did  I  ever  see  yon  ?    Why  did  I  ever  come  here  with  you  ? 

You  have  behaved  most  JishoDonrably,  sir  ;  1  caiMiol  ^t*^^^*^*^  wv^'e.^C 

Mj3<f  she  pat  bet  bands  np  to  her  face  again  and.  Bo\>\>e^-  i 
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'  Very  well,  Miss  Yerden,'  I  answered ;  '  if  you  think  it  ^S^M 
in  a  man  to  speak  the  words  that  are  in  his  heart — the  words  wmBB 
force  themselves  out  of  his  heart  hy  no  will  of  his  own — I  admit 
that  I  am  base.  But  you  do  not  think  so,  I  am  sure.  You  know 
in  your  heart  that  my  words  were  the  truth  of  iny  heart.  I  cannot 
understand  you  ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  never  repeat  what  I  have 
said.  Take  back  a  word  I  will  not;  the  words  are  spoken,  they  must 
remain  for  ever/     I  rose  from  her  side  and  took  the  oars. 

In  a  moment  her  hands  were  down  from  her  face,  and  she  looked 
beseechingly  towards  me.  *  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Plassington ;  I  was 
unjust  to  you.  You  have  done  and  said  nothing  hut  what  is  hon- 
ourable. But  do  not  say  anything  more  this  evening ;  you  will  know 
all  some  time,  I  am  sure  ;  at  present  it  is  all  mystery  and  doubt.* 

This  was  the  only  satisfactory  sentence  I  had  from  her;  bat 
the  words  '  mystery  and  doubt'  showed  me  clearly  how  I  stood. 
I  knew  at  once  that  her  idea  of  love-making  was  not  the  plain 
straightforward  thing  I,  in  my  unromantic  way,  wished  to  reduce  it 
to  :  with  hor  it  was  necessary  to  be  imbuod  with  mystery  and  sha- 
dowed with  doubt,  in  order  to  be  attractive.  A  kind  of  Lara-Comad- 
Giaonr  order  of  love-making  was  the  thing  she  had  dreamed  about. 

Well,  let  it  be  as  she  wishes — a  strange  mystery,  woven  round 
with  inextricable  meshes. 

I  did  not  say  much  more  to  her ;  only  I  tried  to  assume  A 
settled  look  of  tine  despair,  the  effect  of  a  deep  vnld.  secret  burnt 
into  my  life,  fie|iarated  from  which  I  was  to  exist — nevermore ! 

I  think  if  I  had  upset  the  boat  and  had  swum  to  shore  with  her 
in  my  arms,  it  would  have  been  a  great  point  in  my  favour ;  only 
I  don't  swim. 

I  slouched  my  hat  and  put  it  on  the  book  of  my  head,  and 
helped  her  in  a  despairing  way  out  of  the  boat. 

The  leer  with  which  old  Jerry  greeted  us  was  terrible. 

He  let  my  five  shillings  drop  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at 
Any  of  the  coins ;  then  whispered  to  me  ; 

*  Does  she  still  hold  by  him  ?' 

*  Him — whom?* 

*  The  son,  sir;  Teddy's  son?  Lor'  bless  you,  I  was  thinking 
uhout  him,  and  I've  hit  on  a  way  of  getting  him  throwed  over  that 
I'll  tell  yer  ofi'.'  With  a  few  gurgling  chuckles  ho  hobbled  down 
to  the  boat  from  where  we  were  standing  on  the  beach. 

I  was  terribly  silent.     So  was  Lara  tho  Count. 

It  was  not  without  its  efl'ect  upon  her.     She  began  to  got 

frightened,  and  timorously  remaiked  that  it  was  a  delightful  evening. 

'  Y^es,'  I  said,  *to  some  hearts  it  is  fine;  but  hearts  may  be 

broken  and  lives  made  ^Tetched  quite  as  surely  when  all  nature  is 

peaceful  about  one  aa  whou  Mlq  dem«\x\.%  l\ixoh  with  the  emotions 

of  the  80ul/ 
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She  understood  my  meaning.  ' 

I  canght  her  hand  fervently  as  we  parted.  I  did  not  Idas  it; 
I  merely  held  it  for  an  instant,  then  let  it  drop  suddenly,  and  strode 
away  without  a  word  into  the  black — ah,  no,  it  was  only  a  July 
twilight ;  it  ought  to  have  been  midnight. 

And  here  I  sit,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in  through  my 
pane,  and  an  enormous  moth,  in  an  awful  temper,  dashing  itself 
about  the  ceiling  of  my  room.     I  have  passed  a  jolly  evening. 

Thursday,  July  9th, — I  don*t  know  when  I  slept  so  long  and 
BO  well»  only  I  had  an  uupleasant  vision  of  the  night.  Methought 
I  was  back  once  more  in  town  and  sitting  in  my  old  room,  but  by 
my  side  was  Lney  Verden.  Wc  were  talking  together,  when  who 
ehonld  enter  but  Polly  Floss,  as  savage  as  the  dragon  which  eats 
her  every  pantomime  night.  I  was  not  frightened  at  Polly,  though 
Lncy  was ;  but  in  a  moment  her  face  became  dark  and  whiskered, 
her  white  gauze  became  a  black  coat,  excessively  well  made  ;  instead 
of  her  fairy  wand  she  held  a  yard  measure  :  it  was  a  frightful  spectre 
— -Smithson  himself,  the  presenter  of  compliments.  I  still  sat 
beside  Lucy;  bnt  in  a  moment  he  produced  a  long  paper  from  his 
pocket — I  knew  the  shape  of  it — my  bill,  aud  with  a  cry  I  sprang 
j  out  of  the  window  into  the  amis  of  old  Jerry,  who  proceeded  to 
i  choke  me  mth  a  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems,  when  I  awoke. 
I  It  was  not  a  nice  dream. 

^^  Especially  that  about  PoUy  Floss.  Poor  little  Polly ! 
^^k  Vfhai  would  my  governor  say  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  in- 
^Hbnning  him  that  I  was  about  engaging  myself  to  marry  a  certain  girl  ? 
'^^^  I  think  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  girl. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  the  better  plan  to  have  asked  Lucy 
Who  she  was,  before  sailing  with  her  into  the  wondrous  paths  of  sun- 
Bet  last  evening.  But  it  is  impossible  she  could  be  otherwise  than 
of  refined  birth.  Any  one  rai^t  be  proud  to  introduce  her  into  his 
family,  and  any  family  might  be  proud  to  receive  her.  But  then 
my  family  has  always  been  so  unreasonable.  My  governor  seems 
to  think  that  an  English  baronet  is  the  highest  degree  of  nobility  in 
this  imperfect  world ;  but  depend  Jipou  it  we  have  arrived  at  a  time 
in  this  country  when  other  thuigs  are  looked  upon  as  more  desirable 
than  a  title.  Beauty,  reSnement,  genins — of  the  possession  of 
these  one  has  more  reason  to  be  prond  than  of  an  ancient  title. 

What  can  have  made  me  so  democratic  ?    It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
for  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  tliat  Lucy  is  of  good  family. 

I  nm  rather  glad,  however,  that  aho  has  been  reading  so  many 
Hovels ;  their  effect  is  to  raise  a  girl's  imagination  above  the  dead 
level  of  the  world  ;  to  make  her  look  upon  the  prosaic  love-making 
of  the  world  with  disgust ;  to  cause  her  to  look  for  tliat  colouring 
of  romance  which  in  a  girVa  eyes  does  duly  5ot  'poetry  yei  «^  xa^NX^T^ 
of  Jove*  "* 
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She  is  a  girl  who,  I  could  at  once  see,  would  not  throw 
;away  apon  an  ordinary  man  ;  there  must  be  a  sort  of  heroic  glam 
id  mystery  about  the  man  who  would  succeed  with  her 

I  think  I  shall  keep  away  from  her  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  wiite  her  a  brief  despairing  note,  telling  her  that  I 
cannot  at  present  reveal  myself  to  her,  but  hinting  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  I  can  with  safety  throw  off  the  cloak  of  mys- 
tery from  my  shoulders,  and  she  shall  know  me  aa  I  am  known  in 
the  world.  I  will  mark  the  'Lord  of  Burleigh'  in  her  Tcjuiyaoni 
and  it  may  be  that  will  have  some  effect. 

After  breakfast  I  shall  take  out  my  Voghtlauder,  aud  refresh 
myself  by  looking  at  those  ships  passing  and  repaasing  in  the 
distance. 

Two-thirty. — I  have  been  watching  the  ships,  but  I  don't  think 
many  have  come  in  sight.    After  all,  one  eventually  tires  of  counting 
le  masts. 

By  chance  my  buiocular  got  aimed  at  the  little  cottoge  with  the 
two  trees  and  the  rosebush. 

Darling  girl,  she  has  not  yet  had  the  heart  to  nail  np  the  twig 
at  which  I  bruised  my  fingers. 

Three-thirty. — I  happened  to  look  at  that  cottage  again,  and  I 
saw  something  I  had  never  seen  before ;  upon  one  of  the  garden- 
chairs  sat — a  man's  hat. 

Three-forty. — It  is  there  yet.  It  is  a  high  black-silk  hat,  with- 
out any  crape  on  it.  It  has  been  well  brushed ;  there  is  not  a 
ruffle  on  its  uap.     I  think  it  is  a  genuine  Christy. 

Well,  a  hat  is  a  harmless  thing.     After  all,  she  may  only 
about  taking;  riding-lessons. 

It  may  lie  there  as  long  as  it  chooses;  I  am  going  to 
Bracey'a  PreccdenU. 

Four-ten. — It  is  on  the  chair  yet. 

Four-thirty. — Can  it  be  her  brother?  I  should  like  to  know 
her  brother.     I  daresay  ho  is  a  particularly  good  fellow.  M 

Five  P.M. — Most  cmious  case  in  Braccy,  *  Queen  t\  Green:*  I^ 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  tho  same  point  is  relevant  to 
the  decision  in  appeal  of  '  Bray  r.  Neigh.* 

Dinner.     Confound  dinner ! 

^yell,  one  last  look.     It  is  there  still. 

Five  tairty-fivo   p.m. — Wretched  cutlets  to-day,  and  the  fisk 
overdone  as  usual.     There  really  must  be  an  end  to  this  sort 
thing ;  a  man  must  bo  particular  about  what  be  eats,  in  ai^er  to 
xetaiii  some  of  the  valuable  sense  of  taste. 

How  lucky  I  got  up !     There  is  just  passing  apon  the  hortsos 
one  of  the  finest  barques  I  have  yet  seen.     Tho  sun's  rays  gUtter 
Bplondidly  over  all  hor  whiVe  ske%Va  aa  \K^  vivud  fills  them.     Truly 
a  glorious  sight ! 
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That  Lai  is  still  there.     It  must  be  her  brother. 

A  walk  after  dinner  is  reported  to  act  with  benefit  to  digestion. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tr^  one.  It  is  uiau*8  first  duty  to  be  carefal 
of  liis  health  hy  all  the  means  iu  his  power,  even  though  he  should 
U  put  to  inconvenience  as  I  am  now,  I  do  not  really  like  going 
outf  only  I  think  I  ought  to  do  so. 

It  is  there  still !     That  hat,  I  mean.     I  shall  go  out. 


London,  Monday,  July  13^/e. — O  my  diary,  how  the  very  sight 

of  thy  pages,  ovorwrit  with  the  fair  light-black  watery  ink  of  a 

distant  region,  bringeth  to  the  mind  of  me  sitting  chambered  here, 

in  the  midst  of  the  City,  the  soft  recollections  of  the  past!    Looking 

At  thee  I  can  feel  the  delicate  sea-breath  come  over  my  fac^,  cool, 

azkd  with  the  balm  of  long  green  tracts  of  grass  swept  upon  its 

viDgs.     I  look  oat,  and  seem  to  see,  instead  of  the  long  row  of 

^TeUed   tiles  before   mine  eyes,   a  clear  water-horizon   \\ith  the 

irregular  sails  sliding  along  it.     It  is  past.     The  ships  have  buried 

themselves  beneath  that  bounding-liue,  and  all  that  fair  life  of  mine 

is  buried  with  them.     But  as  the  ships,  after  passing  away  into 

■triuige  waters  and  to  distant  coasts,  will  arise  and  appear  again 

npoii  that  horizon,  so  in  after-time,  by  looking  at  thy  pages,  diary, 

the  thoughts  of  a  pleaaaut  fortnight  will  come  back  to  mo. 

I  could  go  on  this  way  through  the  book ;  for  moralising  is 
Uke  writing  verse — a  single  thought  can  be  mado  to  go  a  long 
Way.  No;  I  sliali  go  on  systematically,  and  finish  the  story  of 
nay  life  at  Sandyclifie. 

W  bat  were  my  last  words  ?     I  said  I  would  go  out. 
Then  I  did  go  out. 

I  strayed  away  down  to  the  beach,  and  then  into  Jerry's  boat, 
the  Smart  Sal.  I  rowed  leisurely  round  the  coast,  and  tlieu  took 
in  the  oars,  aud  allowed  the  bout  to  drift  while  I  lay  down  in  the 
■tern-sheets  and  smoked  thoughtfully.  I  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  my  thoughts  I  caino  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  be  so 
yrvry  cmei  towards  that  girl  as  I  had  resolved ;  I  would  certainly 
coU  and  see  her  the  next  day,  when  perhaps  I  might  bo  introduced 
to  her  brother — for  I  had  persunded  myself  that  it  was  a  fraternal 
hat  I  had  seen  outside  the  cottage.  The  more  I  reflected  on  that 
hat,  the  more  yielding  did  I  become,  till  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  right  for  me  to  go  to  her  as  soon  as  I  should  come 
ftshore.  Perhaps  I  mode  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  do  so,  for  I  took  up  the  oars  and  puddled  in  again,  walking  off 
before  the  old  boatman  co;dd  ruU  out  a  »outonce. 

I  walked  hastily  up  the  beach,  and  liad  just  passed  the  lino  of 
(OSes,  when  I  saw  coming  towards  me  two  figures.    The  one  I  could 
live  in  a  moment  was  Lucy — ah,  there  vivva  ivo  mv^WiJccv^  Wt 
'Jy-moulded  Bgare ;  the  other  vraa  ft  mwi  ^ewr\a^  ^  \iaX— 


the  Lat  I  had  seen  on  the  ^'arden-seat.  He  ninst  have  beenncr 
brother,  I  thought,  for  though  they  were  some  distance  away,  I 
could  Bee  that  she  was  leaning  upon  his  arm.  They  came  closer, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  excessively  well  dressed — so  well  dresaed, 
in  fact,  that  I  knew  I  could  never  he  brought  to  like  him.  They 
came  very  close  before  I  looked  at  him  again.  Heavens !  had  I 
fallen  into  a  dream  ?  Had  my  diseased  imagination  carried  me 
beyond  the  boimds  of  reason  ?  That  man  with  the  hat — whose 
featmes  did  he  assume  ?  I  started ;  could  it  be  possible  ?  Ah, 
yes,  we  were  face  to  face.  It  was  Smithson,  my  tailor,  from  whom 
I  had  escaped  donn  here  !  It  was  Smithson,  the  presenter  of  com- 
pliments \ 

And  she — she  had  her  fingers  upon  his  sleeve,  while  her  face 
glowed  as  we  met. 

Should  I  spring  at  his  throat  and  strangle  him  in  the  instant? 

The  thought  was  a  delicious  one,  but  I  didn't  follow  its  dic- 
tates. Another  and  a  bitterer  came  to  mo.  I  would  ignore  his 
presence — I  would  be  as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  But  how 
about  the  girl  ? 

I  was  in  the  act  of  raising  my  hat  and  walking  past  her  when 
she  released  her  hand  from  the  sleeve  it  rested  on,  and  saying,  •  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Plassin^rtan  ?'  shook  hands  with  me, 

I  may  have  been  a  little  awkward  in  the  action,  but  she  cer- 
tainly was  not.  There  was  a  playful  little  smile  on  her  face  which 
was  anything  but  becoming  as  she  said : 

*  Mr.  Plassington,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  yon  to^Ui 
my  husband,  Mr.  Smithson  ?  This  is  Mr.  Plassington,  Qeorge ; 
my  husband,  Mr.  Plassington.* 

I  did  not  sink  into  the  earth,  nor  did  he.  We  raised  oar  hats 
to  each  other,  but  without  a  word. 

She  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  *  What  a  delightful  eveaiing 
it  is,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Plassington  ?  We  were  thinking  of  taking  out 
a  boat.' 

'  Indeed  !'  I  said ;  '  then  you  are  just  in  time  ;  the  boatman  has 
got  one  on  tho  beach.  As  the  tide  is  on  the  ebb  I  had  better  not 
detain  you.'  And  I  was  about  passing  on,  when  she  looked  at  mo 
with  a  most  unpleasant  affectation  of  innocence  as  she  said,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  '  Perhaps,  Mr.  Plassington,  you  might  want  the 
boat  this  evening  ?  in  that  case  we  could  not  think  of  depriving  yoa 
of  it.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  just  come  out  of  it.  The  fact  is, 
I  thonght  that  you  and  Mr. — Mr. — Verdeu  might  care  about  having 
it,  and  so  I  left  it  for  you/ 

I  pretended  to  have  forgotten  his  name.  It  was  a  terrible  cut- 
Hc  winced  under  it,  and  she  started  and  blushed  deeply,  but  not  tho 
blush  of  the  former  time.  It  was  not  the  Gardener's  Daupthter's  blash. 
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*  How  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  PlasBuigton  !*  she  Raid.  '  Bnt  per- 
bips  you  would  not  mind  being  \\-ith  na  now  ;  Mr.  Smithaon' — sho 
emphasised  the  noine — •  and  myself  would  be  very  hai)py  indeed 
if-* 

'  I  should  be  glad  Indeed,  Mrs.  Verden,  to  accompany  you  and 
Mr. — Mr.  Smith,  only  I  have  most  important  letters  to  write  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Jerry  is  sober  he  will  go  with  you ;  if  he 
shoold  chance  to  be  sober,  there  is  really  not  much  risk.  I  hope 
yoQ  may  enjoy  your  sail,  and  yon  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure.  I 
wish  you  good-evening,  Mrs.  Smith  ;  good-evening,  Mr.  Smith.* 

Mr.  Smith !  That  was  the  most  bitter  cut  of  all.  He  reeled 
noder  it,  and  so  did  she.  I  smiled  gently  and  bowed  profusely ; 
then  walked  away,  leaving  them  speechless. 

Curiosity  compelled  me  to  look  back  when  I  had  got  to  the  head 
of  the  road.  There  was  but  one  figure  in  sight.  She  was  standinf^ 
at  the  door  of  a  certain  house  alone,  as  if  waiting  for  him.  That 
house  was  the  village  telegraph  office.  In  a  few  moments  he  came 
"Ot  and  joined  her,  and  they  both  walked  away.     So  did  I. 

I  would  not  dare  to  be  anythLog  but  confidential  in  a  diary,  yet 
^  very  truth  the  sole  emotion  of  my  mind  was  one  of  amusement, 
*Jthough  I  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  G.  Sniitlison  had  just  forwarded 
*  telegram  to  his  clerk,  directing  him  to  have  a  certain  legal  docu- 
**i«nt  served  on  me  at  my  present  residence  at  Bayview  Cottage,  in 
^e  county  of  Uttcrshire. 

She  was  his  wife,  then,  I  thought ;  she,  the  beautiful^  the 
*^fined,  the  maidenly-simple  was — his  vrife,  and  he  was  her  husband 
*iid  my  tailor. 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  amusing. 

But  when  I  thought  of  how  I  ha<i  prostrated  myself  before  her 
^  we  were  losing  ourselves  in  the  sunset-world  out  on  the  waters, 
I  confess  T  felt  a  little  annoyed.  WTiy  couldn't  she  have  told  me 
^t  once  that  she  was  married,  and  so  have  saved  mo  that  humilia- 
tion ?  Humiliation  ?  Bah  !  it  was  none  ;  I  feel  annoyed  at  it  now, 
but  certainly  not  ashamed.  Nay,  as  I  smoked  one  of  my  favoUrito 
IVincesas  I  know  I  felt  secretly  glad  that  this  abrupt  conclusion 
l^ad  come  to  tliis  matter.  The  fact  was  I  had  always  an  uneasy 
feeling  while  it  was  ou  my  mind.  I  could  not  quiet  the  suspicion  I 
luid  that  my  people  might  be  disposed  to  look  with  doubt  upon  a 
'Wife  picked  up  as  I  would  have  picked  up — what  is  this  her  name 
"Was  ? — Lucy. 

^Vhen  T  had  had  my  lauf^li  I  began  to  reflect  what  I  had  better 
^o,  if  I  discovered  that  I  should  take  any  action  at  all. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  the  noblest  to  do  nothing ;  to  sit  here  in 
my  quiet  retreat  with  three  hundred  cigars,  a  ham.  and  a  barrel  of 
Hour,  and  hold  Mr.  Sniithson's  messengers  at  de&ance.  I  thought 
ever  it,  and  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  this 
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course.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  age  :  them  was  too 
much  of  a  mediievol  tone  about  a  siege  like  this. 

But  if  I  resolved  not  to  stand  a  siege,  I  was  still  conscious 
thut  it  would  be  ignoble  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  No,  I  certainly 
should  not  run  away. 

Still,  while  I  was  thus  reasoning  I  was  slowly  collecting  my 
bookB  and  paportt  from  the  ruom^  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
mechanically  filling  my  portmanteau.  1  had  got  everything  into  it 
before  I  remembered  what  I  was  doiug. 

I  was  annoyed  at  my  absence  of  mind,  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  deciding  Providence  in  the  matter,  by 
which  I  would  be  guided ;  so  I  sat  on  the  portmanteau  ami  smoked 
another  of  my  Princesas. 

When  it  was  dark  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  beach »  and  there 
I  met  the  old  boutman^  siaudiiig  in  the  darkness  deep  in  thought. 
He  tunied  liaHtily,  seeing  me,  and  pushed  a  piece  of  tobacco  into  his 
mouth  in  case  I  flhould  demand  any  exercise  of  his  gift  of  artica- 
lation. 

*  Well,  Jerry,  my  man/  I  said,  'have  you  had  anyone  out  in 
the  Sal  since  I  was  in  her?' 

He  grinned  feebly,  winking  and  shaking  his  head  regreifollj. 
Then  rolling  his  mouthful  into  the  proper  cavity,  he  managed  to  bring 
out  the  words,  'It's  no  go,  sir  ;  he  was  a  lubber.  He  eomee  down 
to  me,  aud  says  in  a  blarsted  Cockney  way,  says  he,  "  Har  you  the 
feller  what  has  the  boats  on  "ire  ?"  "What's  that  to  yer  ?"  soys  1, 
for  no  gentleman  that  ever  I  see  comes  down  a-calling  of  a  man  a 
feller  to  bis  face.  Then  says  she,  "0,  Gcorgie,  Georgio,  yer 
had  better  come  away ;  remember  what  Mr.  Plassington  said.*'  Then 
he  turns  round  sharp  on  her,  and  says  he,  stamping  of  his  foot, 
"Dam  Mr.  Plassington  !'*  and  she  turns  as  red  in  the  face  as  a 
boiled  lobster ;  and  I  steps  up  to  him,  and  **  Blow  me  tight/'  Bays  I, 
"  if  I'll  stand  by  and  hear  a  cove  what  docanH  know  an  iron  davit  from 
a  pump-huudle  open  his  foul  mouth  against  a  man  that  could  pull  on 
oar  with  the  stroke  of  a  whaler,  and  what  would  let  his  tongue  bnni 
in  his  mouth  before  ho  would  cuss  even  the  devil  when  a  lady  is 
by ;  so  come  on  with  yer  stovepijie  hat,"  says  I,  "  and  if  yer  doesn't 
have  it  knocked  a  bit  out  of  shajH!,  there's  no  true  blue  left  in  me.** 
But  in  a  minute  the  young  woman  comes  up  and  lays  her  band 
upon  my  arm,  and  says  she,  "  Don't  be  angery,  Jerry ;  it  is  only  a 
bit  of  fun  about  Mr.  Plassington,  and — "  ' 

*  That  will  do,  old  boy,'  I  put  in  ;  *  you'll  injure  yoonelf  if  you 
go  on  at  that  violent  rate.  Tell  mo  this :  bow  long  would  it  take  you 
to  fetch  me  round  to  Ultimathule  Haven  in  one  of  the  yawls  ?* 

He  stared  at  me.      '  You — and  her  ?' 

'  NOf  me  alone.' 

'  We'd  have  to  wait  t\tt  1\ig  ftov*  cT  \!Sie  Nivi^i;  %fKul  i^txv^,  Voa 
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akavB  spoke  the  most  perfect  Browuingese  as  to  bis  prepositious. 
'It  flows  At  one  i*  the  morDin<( ;  and  if  the  breeze  blows  ou  as  it  is 
now,  we  sbonid  be  at  the  Haven  in  tlireo  boar.* 

'  Will  you  take  me,  old  fellow  ? — say  you'll  take  me,  and  FlI  be 
with  yoa  at  one  sharp.  We'll  have  an  early  breakfast  of  grog  and 
pipes  aboard,  and  I  have  still  about  a  pound  of  your  favourite  tobacco 
remaining,  and  I  don't  intend  to  carry  it  away  with  me.  Will  you 
be  ready  for  me  ?' 

VReady  for  you?  Ay,  FU  be  ready  and  willing.  But  what 
ibout  bim  ?  Lor*,  tiir,  you  don't  intend  to  back  youi'  yards  and 
'boot  ship  when  such  a  lubber  as  that  crosses  your  bows  ?  Say  he's 
coming  with  us,  air;  O,  only  let  us  put  him  aboard,  and  wo'll  round 
the  point  aforo  morning.  Bless  ycr,  I've  knowd  of  the  horriblest 
accidents  a-bappening  of  round  that  point.  I've  a  plan  in  my  head, 
air;  Lor'  bless  yer,  I'll  make  it  all  square  for  yer.' 

'Look  here,*  I  said  sternly,  *  I  won't  hear  anything  more  of  this 
fiwD  you,  my  man  ;  I  know  you  are  willing  to  serve  me,  but  1  must 
ask  you  to  let  me  dii*ect  you  how  to  do  it.  Now  will  you  bo  here 
^  Ibe  flow  of  the  tide,  to  do  as  I  tell  you  ?' 

The  noble  old  fellow  seemed  cut  up  at  not  having  a  chance  of 
developing  bis  plans  conceived  in  my  interest. 

Before  midnight  I  had  paid  my  landlady  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing, and  had  organised  a  perfect  transport-service  in  the  matter  of 
my  portmanteau.  At  five  minutes  past  one  I  was  sitting  at  the 
tiller  of  Jerry's  yawl,  while  he  was  hauling  taut  the  forosheet,  that  a 
lovely  breeze  filled  with  the  lust  air  from  the  quiet  little  place  I  was 
to  see  no  more. 

It  was  a  mogniticent  sail  this  round  the  dark  coast.  Not  a 
single  light  gleamed  from  any  part  of  the  land ;  only  from  a  far-off 
ship  an  occasional  flash  would  come  quivering  along  the  water. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  the  gray  dawn  whitened  the  eastern  horizon 

ud  overcame  the  stars,  then  ever  increased  over  ns  till  the  pink  of 

nomlBg  appeared.    But  wo  bad  had  our  breakfast  of  grog  and  tobacco 

several    times  before   tliis  phenomenon,   so   that  by  the  time   the 

beauty  of  dawn  had  pervaded  all  things  my  companion  had  lost  a  good 

deal  of  bis  natural  reserve,  and  become  social  to  a  fault.     When  the 

Waters  of  the  fair  haven  of  Ultiinathule  were  at  last  stirred  by  our 

Hiotioti  ibe  sun  had  risen,  and  old  Jerry  was  begiunLug  to  feel  the 

gravity    of  our  situation.     As   the  hour  uf  parting   drew  nigh  he 

ftaemed  to  be  analysing  the  causes  fur  our  being  where  we  were. 

The  result  he  arrived  at  found  expression  in  a  short  time,  together 

with  a  consciousness  of  neglected  opportunities.     '  And  so  that  was 

him,'  he  mattered  after  some  silence.     '  He  was  the  son,  I  sup- 

poee,  Teddy's  son,  that  she  says  she  Mores.    O,  tbemgals.tbem  gals! 

Ah,  air,  if  be  had  only  come  with  us  !  bleaa  yet,  l^o\Aft.Vv!fe  T&a.\si 

it  uM  right  for  yer,     Bui  yer  wouldaH  let  me — ^ao,  ^et  ^Q\ii^\.^ 
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'  Jerry,*  said  I  solemnly  as  I  luffed,  •  he  is  a  tailor.' 

He  repeated  the  words  *  a  tailor,  a  tailor/  in  a  medltatiTC  way- 
He  was  too  shocked  to  say  more. 

We  parted  in  an  affecting  manner.  I  left  about  a  qaart  of  grog 
in  the  locker  of  the  boat,  but  still  I  think  he  got  safely  bock  to  hia 
home. 

There  is  an  hotel  at  Ultimathnle  Bridge  station,  and  thorcin 
I  got  a  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and  after  that  a  breakfast.  Then 
I  went  to  the  railway  waiting-room  and  waited  for  my  train,  which 
was  to  leave  for  London  at  half-past  seven. 

While  on  the  little  platform  the  early  train  from  the  City  c«me 
up,  and  four  passengers  got  out.  Three  went  off  directly,  bat 
the  fourth  remained  on  the  platform,  and  I  could  see,  as  I  am 
something  of  an  observer  of  human  nature,  that  he  was  uneasy  in 
mind.  I  ob8er\'ed  him  as  he  talked  with  the  porter,  and  after  my 
observations  had  concluded,  I  went  up  to  my  portmanteau  and 
hat-box  and  quietly  tore  off  the  labels  with  my  name.  Then  the 
strange  man  came  and  stood  close  to  me. 

He  was  ratlier  shabbily  dressed  ;   his  hat  was  a  toll  one  slightly^ 
bniiscd,  and  his  feet  wci-e  not  his  strong  point.     His  nose  was  very" 
red,  and  he  had  a  muffler  to  match  about  hia  neck;  I  knew  in  a 
moment  that  the  shirt-front  which  it  concealed  was  not  spotless,  and 
his  cuffs  were  very  ragfjed.  Ho  was  a  man  whom  one  naight  reaaon 
ably  expect  to  touch  his  hat  if  spoken  to. 

I  spoke  to  him,  and  ho  touched  his  hat. 

It  was  rather  a  chilly  ride  from  London  in  the  morning,  I 
thought.  He  looked  at  me  in  the  face  with  a  rat-like  expression 
and  smiled,  shaking  his  head  gently  as  one  possessed  of  superior 
knowledge  smiles  and  shakes  his  head  at  a  hazardous  remark  of  a 
tyro. 

*  Yes,  sir,  very  chilly,  but  chillier  a  deal  on  a  station  like  this 
*ere  on  such  a  morning,  and  a  deal  more  uncomfortabler.* 

I  agreed  with  him  ;  and  as  he  cast  a  look  full  of  feeling  at 
my  coat-pocket,  which  he  seemod  to  know  was  bulging  out  solely 
by  reason  of  the  flask  it  contained,  I  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  offered 
the  flask  to  him.  Again  he  touched  his  hat  and  his  moist  nose 
also,  and  drank  a  little  out  of  the  cup  ;  then  he  smiled  again  that 
naplcasant  smile  of  his  at  the  half-dnmk  brandy.  He  smiled  u  if 
he  were  exidting  in  the  thought  of  his  superiority  over  it.  He 
certainly  was  the  superior  creature :  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  practised  hand,  gave  his  head  a  slight  jerk,  and  I 
knew  there  was  not  a  single  drop  remaining  in  the  flask-cup.  He 
know  it  too,  and  smiled,  touching  his  hat  as  he  retnmcd  the  flask* 

'  Going  further  on  tho  line  ?'  I  inquired. 

'No,  sir,  no,  not  along  i\ie  \ii\e,  1  \ife\xeNe;-,  Tai  ^oing  to  a  plac* 
by  the  name  of — bleas  my  aoui,  ^\iaX\a  WeTiaiswi  «^  vKiT  "V^*.  Voxt^^ 
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in  the  pockets  at  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  drew  out  first  a  ragged 
^loTe,  then  a  crumpled  telegram,  finally  a  greasy  folded  sheet  of 
blae  paper.  He  returned  the  glove  to  his  pocket,  and  opening  out 
the  tele^am,  held  it  at  a  long  distance  from  his  eyes  in  an  endea- 
vour to  read  the  post-mark. 

'  Here  it  is,  sir,  but  bless  me  if  I  can  read  it  without  the  spec- 
^Acles.  A  hard  life,  sir,  it  have  made  me  prematooroly  blind.  Hero 
it  is  ;  maybe  you  can  make  it  out.'  He  handed  me  the  telegram, 
^d  I  read  it.     This  is  a  copy : 


*  From  G.  Smithson,  Sandyd'tJ'e,  Uttershlre,  to  Messrs.  Rohb, 
Rohhins,  and  Rohlnsouy  Attortu-ySy  London^  E.C. 

'  Send  special  messenger  first  train ;  servo  Adolphus  Plassington, 
man,  at  Bayview  Cottage,  SandycUlTe,  UtterBhire;    amount 
seventy-six  twelve  seven  and  costs.' 


'Ah,'  said  I,  folding  np  the  telegram,  *  Sandycliflc  is  the  name 
of  the  place  this  came  from.' 

•That's  the  name,  sir;  right  you  are.  I've  been  a-serving  of 
gents  in  mighty  queer  places,  hut  this  is  about  the  very  rummiest 
I've  had  on  my  list.  But  dooty  is  dooty,  sir  ;  I'm  bound  to  folly  any 
gent  to  wherever  they  chooses  to  mizzle,  sir ;  only  such  a  hout-o'*- 
tbe-way  place  as  this  yere,  sir,  I  thinks  it  a  bit  too  bad.  Maybe 
Joa  could  direct  me  how  to  get  to  it,  sir,  if  it's  not  making  too  free.' 
I  was  once  there,  I  told  him,  only  once;  so  I  did  not  know  much 
*bout  how  to  approach  it.  AVas  he  going  there  for  his  health  ? 
I  Lad  heard  of  persona  being  ordered  there  with  weak  chests. 

Then  he  laughed  again  in  his  own  way,  laughed  and  rubbed  Lis 

Wae  hands  with  their  square  contracted  knuckles  together  for  a  long 

tizne.      '  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  didn't  you  take  me  hup  ?  I'm  a  sum- 

Qions-sarver,  and  I'm  down  yere  on  special  dooty  at  the  suit  of  O, 

^'autbson,  tailor  and  houtfitter  of  Hoxford-street,  wersus  Adolphus 

^l&ssington,  gentleman,  which  I  has  to  sarve  at  Bayview  Cottage, 

Sandycliffe,  in  the  county  of  Uttershire,  to  wit,  in  the  matter  of 

Seventy-six  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sevcnpencc,  lawfully  doo  to 

the  said  Gcorgo  Smithson  of  the  said—* 

*  O,'  I  said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  yes,  of  course  ;  how  stupid  I 
am  !  Ah,  here  comes  my  train.  Your  better  way  to  go  would  be 
by  the  mail,  I  believe  ;  it  is  only  seven  miles,  I  think.' 

Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  me.  *  Perhaps  you  would  be 
^ood  enough  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me  in  Sandycliffe,'  I  said.  He 
touched  his  hat  and  said  he  would  be  proud.  I  banded  him  over 
my  flask,  and  taking  out  my  pocket-book  wrote  on  a  neat  little 
aheet  of  paper  a  letter : 

•My  dear  Miss  Verden, — I  regret  that  ut^civl  W%\xi^^%  ^^\sv- 
pelled  me   to   leave    Sandy cliffe   without    aapn^  o»  ww^^ft  ^^vsm. 


Perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  ret&in  the  book  I  lent  yoa, 
a  remembrance  of 

*  Yours  Tery  Biiicerely, 

*  AnoiiPHus  Plassitioton.' 


folded  it  np  and  addressed  the  envelope  to  Miss  Verdcn>  Rose 
Cotta<;e,  Sandjcliffe.  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  gentleman 
with  the  red  nose,  which  seemed  to  have  developed  secret  rosonrces 
of  redness  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  empticesa  my  flask 
was  approaching.  He  touched  his  hat  with  a  leer  as  my  port- 
manteau and  hat-box  were  tumbled  into  the  van.  I  bade  him 
good-morniug  and  hoped  he  would  find  the  place,  and  then  the 
train  was  off. 

I  did  a  wicked  thing.  I  threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage 
and  lau<j;lied  for  ten  minutes.     It  was  a  magnificent  joke,  I  felt. 

Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  here  I  am  now  back  in  my  old  rooms,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  tailor  will  have  the  best  of  the  joke  in  th< 
long-run. 

Confound  it,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  pay  him  after  all,  and — 1 
have  been  reading  Bmcey  on  Precedents — who  can  tell  what  e\i 
one  else  may  not  expect?  These  people  have  got  such  a  qneei  — r 
mode  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  saying,  '  Ho  has  paid  his  tailor,  .^^ 
therefore  it  is  unreasonable  for  me,  his  bootmaker,  to  expect  him  to^K=i 
pay  mo/  tbey  say,  *  He  has  paid  his  tailor,  therefore  he  must  pa)  <  m 
me,  his  bootmaker,* 

0  fools  !     No;  I'll  not  pay  him. 
It  has  really  got  the  flavour  of  a  smart  fiction  about  it,  this  Sandy- 

cliffe  affair,    Mr.  G.  Smithson  is  more  than  a  tailor;  he  is  the  her< 
of  a  romance  in  real  life,  aa  the  newspapers  call  this  sort  of  thing. 

1  ha<l  hardly  written  the  last  words  in  my  diary  when  mj  d( 
was  knocked  at,  and  Mr,  G.  Smithson  entered. 

In  my  own  rooms  I  am  never  put  about.  I  was  writing  a 
peiiiieut  page  to  Polly  Floss,  and  glanced  up.  No,  I  wasn't  the 
least  Hurried. 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Smithsonj  how  do  you  do  ?  Won't  yoa  take  a  seat 
for  a  moment  ?     I  shall  only  bo  a  moment.' 

I  went  on  writing. 

'Mr.  PhiRsington,'  he  said  in  a  breathless  whispor.  I  started, 
and  saw  Mr.  G.  Smithson,  with  his  coat  dusty  and  the  nap  oflt  his 
good  hat,  standing  with  bis  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  looking 
eagerly  at  me.    I  glanced  round.    Tbe  poker  was  within  easy  reach. 

*  Bless  me,  Mr.  Smithson,  yoa  are  unwell !  Let  me  ring  for 
something  for  you,*  Then  a  quick  horrible  thought  struck  me.  I 
started  up.      '  She — your  wife — she  is — ' 

'  No,  DO,  no,  Mr.  PUissington ;  wo\\v\w^  \a  the  matter — nothing, 
bit;  don't  ring  that  bell,  ior  \vea\cxCft  fta^^N    <i"\&x,^\a»«ai^^^ 
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I  come  to  beg  a  favonr  of  yon — a  great  favour.  I  have  treated  you 
badly,  sir,  in  that  matter  of — of  the  process,  Mr.  Plassington  ;  bnt 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  bear  me  any  malice,  especially  as — as — you 
bew  my  wife.  You  know  what  a  woman  she  is,  so  good  and 
seasitLve  and  refined — too  good  for  me,  sir,  too  good.' 

'  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her  twice  or  perhaps  three  times, 
accidentally,  Mr.  Smitbson,  and  I  am  happy  to  confess  that  I  was 
pftrticuLu-ly  struck  with  the  good  souse  she  seemed  to  possess.  Of 
coarse  our  ooquaintance  was  very  limited — very  limited  indeed. 
But  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  what  I  can  do 
for  yon,  I  should  be  glad.     Will  you  not  sit  down  ?' 

No,  he  wouldn't  ;  and  then  Mr.  G.  Smithson  did  a  tale  unfold. 

He  had  been  married  about  six  weeks  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Sandy- 

clifie,  but  was  unable  to  bring  his  wife  into  his  family,  and  so  had 

found  out  that  retreat  for  her.     The  fact  was,  he  told  me,  ho  was 

6Qtirely  dependent  upon  his  father,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  so 

terribly  jealous  of  his   business,  that  his  son  knew  that  the  very 

mention  of  marriage  would  be  to  destroy  all  his  own  hopes.     In 

^eat  despair  his  son  had  gone  and  married  without  informing  this 

tender  parent,  and  all  had  been  managed  so  carefully,  no  one  was 

aware  of  it,  no  one  but — *  yon,  Mr.  Plassington  ;  and  if  you  are 

not  generous  enough  to  keep  it  a  secret,  we  are  mined — ruined,  Mr. 

Pl&ssington.     And  think  of  her,  Mr.  Plassington ;  she  will  be  a 

beggar  through  me,  sir;   think  of  her,  sir.' 

I  did  think  of  her.  They  were  not  pleasant  thoughts. 
'  Mr.  Smithson/  I  said,  standing  up  in  something  of  state- 
liness,  '  I  must  confess  I  do  think  you  did  not  treat  me  altogether 
handsomely  in  the  matter  of  my  bill.  T  only  asked  you  for  a  few 
months,  sir,  and  yet  you  denied  me  that,  and  forced  me — forced  me 
to  adopt  the  disagreeable  device  of  concealment.  That  was  not 
bandsome,  Mr.  Smithson.  Then  not  content  with  that,  you  would 
have  hunted  me  out  there.  No,  Mr.  Smithson ;  I  do  not  consider 
xnyself  tc  have  been  well  treated  by  any  means.* 

*  I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it;  I  admit  all,  Mr.  Plassington  ;  but 
for  her  sake  you  will  be  generous.  I  do  not  ask  it  on  my  own 
l>ehalf,  but  for  her — for  her,  Mr.  Plassington.* 

*  Mr.  Smithson,  I  respect  both  your  wife  and  yourself  far  too 
much  to  dream  of  ever  saying  a  word  that  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  interi'ere  with  your  happiness.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Smithson,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 

rs.  Smithson.* 

Then  Mr.  Smithson  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  averted 
his  face. 

'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir  !  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
shake  you  by  the  hand.     0  Mr.  Plassington,  Mi.  ^Vaft'Kvu^QTx,  Vw* 

lever — ' 
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*  Pooh — pooh,  Mr.  Smithson  !  don't  say  anything  more,  I  beg  of 
you.  Good-morning,  good-morning.  Stay ;  just  send  me  that 
bill  of  yours,  Mr.  Smithson — that  is,  next  month.' 

*  0  sir,  it  can  lie  over  for  another  year ;  donH  mention  it  at 
all.     God  bless  you,  Mr.  Flassington,  you  hare  saved  us.' 

Then  he  went  out,  and  I  had  another  laugh. 

What  a  lovely  girl  ahe  was — so  maidenly  sweet,  and  with  what 
a  refiiiement  of  tasto !  How  the  least  movement  brought  a  htile 
blush  to  her  check  !  The  poor  little  thing  used  to  blush  at  my  very 
step.     ^Vnd  she  was  liis  wife  ! 

This  SandycliR'e  affair  seems  likely  to  continue  haunting  me  for 
ever.  No,  I  am  determined  that  this  page  will  end  it.  Sorely 
this  letter,  which  I  received  last  night,  will  make  a  good  end  to  all  : 


i 
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*  My  dear  Mr.  Plassmgton, — George  told  me  all  about  yo«^ 
noble  generosity  towards  us.     0,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  y^^^m 
for  it  all,  you  are  so  very  good  and  kind  and  noble.     I  know      ^H 
behaved  very,  very  wrongly  to  you  ;  I  ought  to  have  trusted  in  y*^** 
and  told  you  all;  it  would  have  prevented — I  think  wo  miaundi?'" 
stood  each  other  a  little.     But  do  not  think  mo  unkind  intentiov^ 
ally ;  I  never  dreamt  that  anything  like  that  could  possibly  aris^ 
I  can  never  forget  how  good  you  have  been. 
'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Plassington, 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

•  Lucy  Verden  Smithson. 

'P.S.  I  have  read  Jlomola,   and  think  it  very  nice.     I  shaL^ 
keep  it,  and  think  of  those  happy,  happy  days — to  me  at  least  ;  yoi* 
have  been  so  very  good  and  generous  to  us. — L.  V,  S.* 

That  is  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  same  poet  brought  a  misspelt  billet  from  Polly  Floss, 
which  she  calls  me  'cruel,  cruel  boy,'  and  tells  me  that  if  I  dare 
come  to  the  stago-door  to-night  at  eleven,  she  will  call  a  policemi 
and  have  me  locked  up  as  a  dangerous  vagabond. 

I  am  of  a  naturally  fearless  nature  :    I  shall  run  the  risk, 

CoNCLrnixG  Note. — The  editor  has  carefuDy  searched  through 
all  the  papers  left  in  his  possession  by  Mr.  Plassington,  but  is 
quite  unable  to  discover  any  receipt  of  Mr.  Smithson's  bill.  Indeed, 
receipts  for  paid  bills  form  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Plassington. 
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A   MODEL   MAIDEN 


Little  maid  with  downcast  look, 

And  a  glance  not  yet  love-laden, 
Stand  within  yon  shady  nook — 
Be  an  old  man*8  model  maiden. 
Listen  whilst  he  tells  yon  stories, 
Tells  of  life  and  all  its  glories. 
Opening  now  upon  your  view — 
Past  for  him — to  come  for  you. 

Years  ago  one  lived  for  him 

(Gracious,  how  existence  passes ! 
Snre  the  light  is  growing  dim : 

Something  has  hedew'd  his  glasses) — 
One  there  lived,  from  him  to  claim 
Earth's  most  venerated  name  : 
Ere  his  darling  learnt  to  toddle 
She  became  his  maiden  model. 

Years  she  stay'd  with  Mm — how  few 

Seem'd  they  when  their  course  was  flowing  !^ 
Lived  to  be  as  old  as  you — 

Lives  on  many  a  canvas  glowing ; 
Lives  in  pictured  memor}', 
Though  his  eyes  no  longer  see, 
Since  aloft  the  angels  caught  her. 
His  beloved  model  daughter- 
Little  maiden,  you  must  smile — • 

Why,  I  vow  my  moders  crying  ! 
Nay,  'tis  purely  pagan  stylo 

When  we  speak  of  children  dying. 
Who  would  bid  the  lost  ones  roam 
Earthwards  from  that  brighter  home  ? 
Rather  live  to  join  the  chorus 
Of  the  loved  ones  gone  before  as. 

So,  my  moilel  smiles  again  : 

Clouds  and  sunshine  bleud  together, 
Like  clear  shining  after  rain 

In  the  pleasant  April  vvcaLher. 
Such  of  life  the  motto  be, 
Still  keep  childhood's  purity. 
Happier  lot  than  earthly  Aden — 
Always  be  a  model  mtiidenl 
SMBim,  Vol,  YU.  F.8.  Vol,  XXVn.  KK 
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'  Very  Borry,  sir,  not  a  seat  left ;  train  full,  sir.' 

'  But,  guard,  that  cannot  be.  I  have  a  through  ticket  for  Aber 
deen ;  took  it  not  an  hour-and-a-hali'  ago,  at  Birmingham,  for  tbifl 
very  train.' 

'  Can't  he  hdpcd,  sir,  train  fall ;  heavy  traffic  just  now ;  shoot- 
ing gents  going  North  ;  seats  all  booked  at  Euston.' 

'  But,  man,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  cannot  get  on, 
I  have  come  from  the  West,  timed  for  this  train,  and  I  am  due  at 
Aberdeen  at  one  o'clock  to-day.  Nonsense ;  you  must  find  me  a 
seat — viHSt,  I  say  !     Do  you  hear  ?* 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  'ear ;  but  I  can't  get  a  quart  into  a  pint ;  ftiwl 
if  I  put  you  into  this  train  I  should  be  putting  a  quart  into  a  pint, 
or  trying  it  on  rather.  Now  then,  Bill,  heave  round  with  them  ther* 
mails.  Time*s  np.  and  she's  two  minutes  behind.  No  use,  sir; 
really  very  sorry.  Complain  to  the  station-master,  if  you  like 
cannot  turn  out  any  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  all  through.' 

'  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

'  Wait  for  the  oxillary.  It'll  follow  us  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
sbe^B  a  capital  train.  Now,  Bill;  I  say,  come  along.  All  right? 
Right!     Good-night.' 

And  the  stately  train  glides  smoothly  from  the  station,  and  dia 
appears  into  the  lustrous  gh>om  of  the  August  night. 

The  above  colloquy  may  be  heard  at  12.1  any  morning  now,  ott 
the  arrival  at  Stafford  of  the  down  limited-mail  train.     Stafford  A 
tho  junction  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol  branch  of  the  London 
and  North-Wcstcrn  system,  via  Crewe  and  Rugby,  for  London,  and 
vice  versa  for  the  North ;  and  hence  there  is  generally  a  large  nma- 
bcr  of  people  here,  waiting;  to  go  on  by  tho  down  favourite  train,  m 
The  sufferings   of  belated  roadsiders  early  in  August  are  awful; f' 
for  althou^'h  the  accommodation  is  usually  ample,  the  coming  aanii* 
val  of  the  Twelfth  renders  it,  for  the  space  of  about  ten  days,  simpiy  ^ 
and    lamentably   inadequate.      Everybody    wants    to    go    by    'tb»B 
limited,*  which  asserts  a  sort  of  fascination  upon  the  mind  and  wis* 
dom  of  the  traveller  fiom  Westminster  to  Wick.     My  adnce  to 
men  going  North  is,  Take  your  seats  two  days  in  advance,  and  sle«p 
the  night  before  in  the  station. 

But  in  sitting  down  to  this  article  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
ter  about  the  crowded  condition  of  the  down  '  limited  mail,'  or 
piiint    the   sorrows  and  diaai^^oiutmentB  of  belated   roadsiden 
Stafford  Junction.     My  o\>iccl  TaV\\fcT  \&  Vi  V^  Wia  V^^  x«»dflrB 
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of  this  MagAzine  where  they  sbotilJ  ^o.  and  what  do  when  they  get 
there.  Of  course,  I  address  myself  to  that  large  class  of  tourists 
who  quit  London  witli  a  Bradahaiv  iu  one  hand  fixx^  Bdijyav'm  in 
the  other,  who  are  fully  equipped  with  fishing-rods  and  tackle,  and 
who  go  North  with  a  definite  object  in  Tiew,  but  who  drop  aground 
At  Edinburi^h.  put  up  at  the  Ro  ,al  British,  in  Piincc's-atreet,  and 
prepare  to  drift  just  where  the  stream  of  private  advice  or  personal 
iocliuAtion  shall  lead  them.  I  do  not  write  for  that  other  large  con- 
stitaeocy  oi  Belgravia  who  have  fishings  of  their  own  iu  Scotland, 
isd  can  sit  down  upon  their  own  water,  surrounded  by  their  own 
river-watchers,  gillies,  and  qnaigh-bearers. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  mdkiiig  straight  for  Edinburgh ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Edinburgh  is  worth  seeing,  and  in  the  second, 
it  id  a  convenient  point  of  vantage-ground  from  which  to  survey  the 
'fishings'  of  Scotland,  obtain  hints,  study  railway  trains,  and  buy 
'fly.'     On  no  account  take  fly  with  you  ;   leave  your  hooks  behind, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  your  old-world  ideas  of  fishing — the  tra- 
ditions of  your  youth  fostered  in  the  unemotional  pastime  of  shore 
angling.      Go  into   Sc-otland   naked  of  the  science  of  pisciculture, 
^ith  nothing  hut  yonr  rod,  its  attendant  lunding-net,  and  your  river 
boots.     Prepare  to  do  as  *  Rome  does,*  and  to  take  advice  from  the 
BotnADS.     A  man  who  '  fishes'  Scottish  rivers  English  fashion  is 
pretty  Bure  to  draw  a  succession  of  blanks. 
^^  My  advice  is,  Go,  first  thing,  and  see  anyone  of  the  dozen  fishing- 
^Ble  makers  with  whom  Ediubm*gh  abounds.    These  men  are  to  the 
Anthem  angler  what  Messrs.  Sartor,  liesartus,  &!,GQ.t  O.Kford-street, 
are  to  tho  ensign  or  middy  jnst  joined — outfitters.      Their  ilies  are 
«qnal  to  the  misgivings   of  the  shrewdest  of  bull-headed  tront.     A 
^ttioh  salmon  could  as  soon  be  made  swallow  a  fishing-rod  as  a 
^Bdon-made  '  Highlander.*     The  thing  cannot  be  done.     A  pike 
^0  a  grilse  that  yon  are  advised  to  turn  your  back  on  the  west,  and  go 
north.     In  any  case,  that  is  what  you  should  do;  do  not  even  strike 
across  to  the  Clyde,  a  capital  ground  for  auxiliary  amusements*  but 
iUhed  to  death.     The  western  marches,  indeed,  are  ill  worth  the 
tttaolion  of  men  from  south  of  Tweed,  who  want  big  sport  and 
plenty  of  it.     True,  tho  Tweed  is  a  cai)ital  salmon  river,  the  second 
best  in  Scotland  ;  and,  indeed,  Roxburghshire  abounds  in  burns  from 
frhich  good  sport  may  bo  obtained.     But  it  is  a  border  oounty,  and 
tberefore  objectionable  to  men  who  wish  to  '  do'  Scotland  thoroughly; 
to  feel  they  are  beyond  hail  of  a  Yorkshire  horse-jobber. 

Wall,  then,  assuming  that  you  are  thoroughly  equipped,  and  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  the  monarch  of  the  Scottish  river,  leave 
Waverley  Station  (Edinburgh)  by  the  6.30  a.m,  train,  and  get  out 
at  Stirling;  thence  make  your  way  to  the  River  Forth.  I  recom- 
tneiid  this  river  as  a  siHrting-placc,  becauao  \V.  \a  ^oo^  \»v^^i"Cwi 
^iraaad.     A  da/  tbas  will  serve  to  got  your  \iaxidk  m,  Wi^  ^xeijftSfe 
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you  for  the  sterner  realities  of  tbe  great  lochs  and  rivers  that  are  to 
follow.  Here  you  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  salmon 
kingdom ;  and  you  may  feel,  like  Sir  Gareth,  approaching  the  throne- 
city  of  Arthiu-. 

The  Forth  rises  near  Ben  Lomond,  is  a  breezy  picturesque  river, 
yields  capital  sport,  and  may  be  fished  for  five  shillings  a  day.  Ncit 
morning  strike  boldly  into  the  classic  connty  of  Perth,  and  alisorb 
yourself  in  the  sports  of  that  laud  of  loch  and  river. 

Perth  ranks  as  the  finest  fishing  and  shooting  county  in  Scot- 
land. The  rod  season  is  from  5th  February  to  10th  Octobtr. 
Large  portions  of  the  river  are  let  to  tacksmen,  Tvbo  net  it  for  sal- 
mon. One  morning  last  summer  I  saw  a  tacksman  (Spcedie)  bring 
iiiuety-ninB  fine  salmon  to  bank  at  one  shot.  The  principal  lochi 
are  Tay,  Katrine,  Errochd,  Kaimoch,  and  Earn.  It  is  on  the« 
lakes  that  the  devotees  of  amiable  Isaak  Walton  enjoy  the  plcasors 
of  fishing  in  its  grandest  and,  let  me  add,  its  most  grim  aspects. 
Tnith  to  teU,  salmon-fishiTig  in  these  waters  in  heavy  vreatherisa 
serious  business,  and  one  well  calculated  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
novice.  *  Trolling,'  with  two  lines  out,  both  starboard  and  port,  is 
the  usual  game  on  Loch  Tay.  You  may  raise  at  once  two  monster 
fish  as  heavy  as  forty-eight  pounds,  who  will  bolt  with  sixty  to  eighty 
yards  of  line.  I  myself  once  played  a  fine  fellow  for  seven  boon  in 
the  loch,  and  took  him  at  last — thirty-five  pounds  to  the  scale.  TIm 
loch  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  its  shores  literally  bristle  with  hotels. 
The  fishing  is  in  the  hands  of  these  houses,  who  charge  twenty-five 
shillings  per  day  per  boat  of  two  rods,  or  five  pounds  per  week,  with 
two  boatmen  each  at  four  shillings  per  day  and  their  lunch.  A 
somewhat  similar  piece  of  water  is  Loch  Rannoch,  which  delirefl 
up  powerful  salmon  and  salmo-ferox  from  eighteen  to  thirty  ponnds, 
of  which  two  and  three  may  be  met  with  in  one  day.  Two  or  tkree 
dozen  trout,  with  the  chance  of  a  monster,  is  a  fair  day's  sport. 
For  salmo-ferox  use  phantom  minnow,  if  you  cannot  get  minnow 
proper,  and  *  troir  only  with  large  flies  and  strong  gat.  Your  roota 
irom  Perth  is  via  Pitlochry,  and  twenty-one  miles  by  road  to  Kinloch 
Rannoch.  Close  by  is  Loch  Errochd,  grand  and  grim,  where  '* 
would  seem  that  the  fish  are  endued  with  the  stem  character  of  their 
home,  so  fierce  and  strong  are  they,  rising  twenty  and  twcniy-fi^^ 
pounds,  and  pulling  with  the  strength  and  energy  of  thirty-five  tcti^ 
forty,  running  otl  with  one  hundred  yards  of  line,  and  raising  qflj^* 
the  exciteoiout  of  whalo-fiahing  itself,  as  they  haul  you  about  tb^ 
loch  and  keep  your  nerves  in  the  highest  tension  for  half  a  day  "t 
a  stretch.  That  is  salmon-fishing  with  a  vengeance.  Anglers  on 
Loch  Errochd  should  go  in  for  roughing  it  a  little.  Never  roin*' 
if  night  should  find  you  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  loch,  far  fro^ 
inn  or  habitation.  Go  down  to  the  heather  "with  your  rug,  like  a 
Bportsm&Dt  and  drop  to  sleep  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.    Ne^ 
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morning  turn  oat  at  fonr  o*clock ;  puU  yonr  thirty  pounds  to  gaff,  and 
eat  him  at  a  ten-o'clock  breakfast.  Thence,  join  tha  Highland  lino 
at  D&lwhinnie,  and  push  right  on  to  InverneBS,  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands. 

But  it  will  probably  be  asked,  *  Why  go  to  Inverness  ?  why  leave 
Perthshire  at  all  ?    Perth  is  par  excellence  the  county  of  Scotland ; 
its  beauties  have  riven  the  attention  of  our  greatest  artists.     MiUais 
laid  in  it  the  scene  of  his  "  Chill  October/*    It  is  wild,  grand,  and 
eminently  Scotch,    The  revenue  derived  from  its  shooting  and  fish- 
ing rents  exceeds  that  of  any  other  county.*     Granted.     '  Perth 
offers  great  temptation  to  the  angler.*    Granted  again.     Still  I  say 
go  north,  north,  north.     I  have  shown  that  for  big  heavy  nervous 
sport  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  English  angler ;   but  that 
a  salmon-fishing,  and  my  readers  want  another  variety — trout-fish- 
bg.    Now,  the  rivers  of  Perthshire,  besides  being  *  close,'  are  simply 
threshed  to  death.    The  county  represents  the  inconvenience  of  being 
At  a  convenient  distance.     It  is  within  two  hours  of  Glasgow  and 
■Edinburgh.     You  may  take  your  breakfast  at  the  family  hour  in 
either  of  these  towns,  and  be  flogging  Stanley  W^ater,  or  twitching 
the  opal  surface  of  Loch  Earn  when  the  time  for  the  family  *  tiffin' 
comes  round.    And  what  you  or  I  may  do,  others  in  large  numbers 
actually  do.     That  is  the  inconvenience  of  being  at  a  convenient 
distance.     Not  a  prettier  lake  in  all  broad  Scotland  than  that  same 
Lioch  Earn.    Lord  Lyttou  might  have  drawn  his  Lako  Comu  by  it : 

*  A  deep  vale,  I 

Shut  out  by  Alpine  hilU  from  the  rudu  world,  I 

Near  a  dear  lakt*,  tnarf^ined  by  fruita  of  gold  J 
And  whispering  myrtles  gla&sfng  softeat  skies.* 

Stanley  Water  also  is  charming ;  a  writer  has  described  it  as  '  clas- 
aical  and  world-renowned  ;  for  it  was  here  that  Leech  derived  his 
inspiration  for  the  cartoons  of  old  Briggs  catching  that  historical 
salmon.  Here  is  the  Cat-hole  where  he  hooked  his  salmon,  and 
there  that  tremendous  run  he  took  liiiu  down,  and  a  very  nasty 
ma  it  is ;  and  there,  too,  is  Hell-hole,  where  the  redoubtable  sal- 
mon sallied  ;  and  that,  a8  I  live,  is  an  exact  sketch  of  the  very  spot 
"whero  that  wonderful  gillie  is  taking  his  ''sneesh;"  and  here  Mr. 
Briggs  landed  the  fish  clasped  in  his  embrace.*  And  the  river, 
right  up  from  Kinfauns  to  Dunkeld  and  Aberfeldy  beyond,  is  magic- 
ally beautifid.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  flogged  to  death  ;  it  is  cat 
'^p  into  sections,  and  let  off  either  to  private  tenants  for  their  own 
amusement,  or  to  tacksmen.  There  is  comparatively  little  that  is 
free.  Biruam  Hotel  Water  at  Dunkeld,  and  the  Breadalbane  Arms 
Water  at  Aberfeldy,  are  among  the  only  pieces  really  accessible  to 
the  angler  who  does  not  muid  paying  for  his  sport. 

But  Tay-river  fishing,  shade  of  gentle  Isvvak'.     \o^  ^ox^N.^'^Sft. 
at  bU;  you  simply  hire  a  boat  and  a  gillve.      T\xe  xoSl^  ^xe.  la&Xietv^^ 
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to  the  gunwale,  right  and  left;  the  man  pulls,  and  joa — who  ftr»; 
thirsting  for  the  nervous  excitement  of  nibbles — well,  you  may  loll 
iu  the  stern  sheets ;  or,  to  use  Ihe  description  of  a  wag,  the  angler 
may  *  stick  up  his  legs,  Yankee  fashion,  put  a  long  regalia  in  hil 
mouth,  and  plunge  into  the  last  new  sonsotional  novel ;  and  thi 
being  rowed  gently  to  and  fro,  with  the  wash  o*  the  stream  and 
lap  0*  the  oars,  may  either  lose  himself  in  his  story  or  in  sleep, 
be  awakened  from  some  dream  of  gratified  ambition,  or  just  as  thj 
lovely  and  most  delicious  of  heroines  has  been  found  out  in  mnrdei 
ing  her  fifth  husband  by  slow  poison,  by  her  only  son,  an  eleganl 

and  popular  young  minister  of  the  church  of ,  by  the  shoal 

"  There  he  is,  sir  !"  and  the  birring  of  his  reel/ 

"Well,  why  not  try  Kinross,  Loch  Leven  ?     No  objection,  ex- 
cept that  Looh  Lovon,  by  reason  of  its  natural  amenities,  its  his- 
torintl  nssociations,  and  its  accessibility,  nut  only  from  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  but  from  Dundee  and  Perth  city  itself,  is  one  of  the  most 
conventional  fishing-grounds  in  Scotland.    It  abounds  in  trout,  whi 
are  judiciously  nursed.    The  loch  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  twelve  mild. 
'  in  circumference.     Yon  may  fish  it  for  half  a  crown  an  hour,  and  bu 
I  your  Hies  at  the  pier.     No,  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  LoL-h 
^  Leven ;  but  I  would  say,  leave  it  undisturbed  to  our  Scotch  friend 
who  have  made  it  theirs  by  '  custom,  wont,  and  user,*  as  the  lawye 
say.     Go  north,  out  into  the  stem  wild  grandeur  of  Inverneas  aul 
Suthcrlandshire,  up  to  Thurso  and  the  beetling  brows  of  Capo  Wrai 

'  Thai  dark  strait  of  barren  land.' 
You  have  not  come  to  peddle  in  what  is  every  man's  ground,  wt 
the  trout  have  grown  so  wise  that  they  can,  like  Humboldt's  Pemvians, 
'smeir  the  nationality  of  their  visitors  and  recognise  the  familiar  forms 
of  their  foes  whilst  writing  down  their  names  at  Harris's  Hotel,  in  the 
town  of  Kinross.  There  is  hardly  a  trout  in  all  the  loch  does  not  ken 
the  jovial  features  of  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  take  the  tnun  at  Dalwhrnsie 
[  quit  the  lochs  and  brays  of  Perthshire,  climb  into  the  northern  High 
[  lands,  and  try  conckisions  with  the  finny  tenants  of  the  county  of  the 
hundred  lochs.   Salmon  nnd  trout  both  abound  iu  Liveruess-shire.   In    ■ 
the  river  Beauly  some  nine  years  ago  the  Master  of  Lovat*  killed  byfl 
legitimate  angling  no  fewer  than  156  salmon  in  five  days.    Of  course™ 
that  could  not  be  done  now  ;  but  in  a  county  where  angling  is  not  a 
passiou  torn  to  shreds  by  the  million,  as  is  the  case  in  the  South*, 
good  sport  is  still  to  be  had.    In  Loch  Arkaig  trout  run  three  to  ouel 
poand,  and  the  angler  literally  is  surrounded  by  red  deer.     Lochi 
An-Ian  is  a  similar  water,  free  to  all  respectable  anglers.     Loci 
lireachdarg,  uu  almost  inaccessible  lake  amid  grand  and  solemn  moun*] 
taiDS,  yields  ten  and  twelve  pounds  to  one  day's  basket,  and  of  trout 
running  two  to  the  |)ound.     T\\e\oc\v\ft  lviwx\Ai'iw miifta  (c<&ux  Inver-' 
•  Hia  dtath  occurred  ou  Tfi.ond%"y,  Saiwi  ^%S5E^  \W^. 
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cess,  along  a  pictnrcsqno  road  tanked  by  Loch  Ness.  In  Loch 
Farraline,  via  Caledonian  Canal,  &c.,  to  Invarjjarry  Inn,  salmo-ferox 
are  caught  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds,  and  trout  to  half  a  pound. 
Curiously  enough,  Loch  Ness,  which  is  about  the  finest  lake  in  Scot- 
land, being  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  is  poor  sport,  being  what  is 
called  a  'dour'  loch.  Salmon  are  never  taken  by  the  rod,  and  trout, 
large  occasionally,  only  by  the  artificial  minnow.  The  natives,  how- 
CTer,  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  otter,  a  most  unseemly  and 
maoh-to-be-deprecated  sport. 

But  let  us  on  from  Inverness,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  sporting 
and  touring  counties  in  Great  Britain,  and  offers  food  for  the  Southron 
such  as  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  Lowlands  with  the  same  mighty  sur- 
roundings and  amid  such  delicious  isolation — I  had  nearly  \N*ritten 
desolation  :  and  yet  Sutherlaudshito  is  in  certain  respects  a  more  re- 
markable county  than  Inverness.     The  grand  bold  configuration  of 
"the  latter  county  has  given  j)la3e  to  vast  stretches  of  mighty  moor- 
land in  tho  other.     This  is  the  richest  trout  county  in  Scotland  ;  it 
liolds  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  lochs ;  and  although  tho  majority 
of  these  are  merely  mouutain  tarns,  yet  they  are  richly  stocked  with 
£iie  trout.    Fishing  in  Sutherlandshire  is  almost  entirely  free;  this  is 
"the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  county,  and  his  grace  is  one  of  the  most 
liospitable  of  men.     Ue  has  expended  a  vast  fortune  upon  improving 
liis  roads  and  bringing  the  laud  within  the  grasp  of  the  railway.  The 
Aiigkr  here  will  find  the  consummation  of  an  angler's  happiness  ;  ho 
iias  penetrated  to  the  last  county  but  one  Lu  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  ;  he  is  within  a  few  miles  of  John-o'-Groats  itself;  ho 
is  in  a  sparsely  populated  country,  over  which  Lho  northern  wind  blows 
right  down  from  the  fjords  themselves ;  above  all  ho  ia  literally  in  a 
fisherman's  land  of  Goshen — a  land  overfiowing  with  the  golden- 
speckled  princelings  of  the  river.     I  would  not  recommend  you  to  go 
beyond  Thurso ;  you  may  go  on  to  tho  Orkneys  if  you  like,  but  I 
would  say  *  bide  a  wee'  in  SutherlauJHhire,  and  then  turn  your  face 
southward ;  and  if  time  permit  go  aside  into  Argyllshire,  and  face  the 
glories  of  Loch  Awe  aud  the  Western  Islands, 

My  tour  simply  means  the  fishing  of  the  most  fishable  portions 
of  Scotland,  which  may  be  taken  to  lie  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
It  is  a  goodly  achievement,  and  on  that  account  is  worthy  of  being 
done.  The  railway  now  is  all  in  your  favour,  or  nearly  all ;  so  that 
six  weeks  with  a  rod  in  the  North  may  be  made  to  comprehend  a  really 
tremendous  piece  of  work.  Adapt  yourself  to  the  habits  of  tho 
country  ;  be  'douce;'  treat  your  boatmen  well,  and  they  will  take  you 
where  fish  *  most  do  congregate;*  do  nut  spare  the  fiask,  and  mind, 
do  not  scratch  a  HJelannmn's  pride.  Gillies  are  tender  with  what 
Mr.  Tennyson  would  call  the  '  Umontalions  of  an  ancient  wrong.' 
Above  all,  when  you  enter  a   sti'auge   inn   make  vXxa\ayv.  W  Si\i& 


Amono  the  characteristic  drawings  of  the  late  W,  C.  Beimett  tber^ 
is  nano  more  Btriking  than  a  bouquet  of  parsons,  where  he  repre—  ^M 
sents  in  a  clerioal  posy  tlie  marvellous  uniformity  in  variety  of  Ih^ 
ecclesiastical  physiognomy.     The  artist  lived  and  died  before  Rita  — 
alism  was  full-blown,  so  that  we  have  not  the  tonsured  head  and 
shaven  cheeks  of  the  High  Anglican  divine ;  hat,  short  of  that,  there  is 
in  the  floral  clergy-list  every  species  of  the  genus  parson.      Not  only 
as  a  matter  of  physiognomy  is  the  study  worthy  of  Lavater  himself « 
but  it  proves,  what  is  to  our  present  puriJose,  that,  with  an  infinite- 
number  of  delicate  lUMnccs,  there  is  still  in  the  clerical  visage,  Hn.3- 
also  in  the  clerical  character,  a  uniformity  which,  save  for  tbos^^ 

shades  of  difference,  might  be  monotonoua,  hut  which,  thus  differ 

entiated,  constitutes  a  very  useful  and  interesting  study.    There  ^'*= 

of  course,  a  particular  class  of  mind  which  holds  monotony  a  cardi 

nal  virtue,  and  deems  it  an  arch-heresy  in  a  clergyman  to  be  inter 

eating.     With  those  who  profess  such  opinions  there  is  a  certaixTrai 
amount  of  obloquy  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  eccentricity  whicl=ai 
does  not  obtain  with  those  capable  of  forming  a  larger  and  mor^^ 
liberal  judgment.     With  the  martinet  there  is  a  definite  fixed  lixx^ 
laid  dosvn  for  every  man,  and  especially  for  every  clergyman,  axKrX 
woe    betide    the    unfortunate  ecclesiastic  who    swerves   one   haijr'  ^ 
breadth  from  that  narrow  sign  of  demarcation.     It  is,  however,  aia.— 
fortunately  true  that  these  kickers  over  the  moral  traces  are  gea^— 
rally  the  most  interesting  of  their  kind.     Old  ladles — male  ax»<i 
female,  for  spinsterhood  owns  no  sex — admire  the  former.      Tt»*> 
clergyman  of  one  idea  is  their  model  man  ;  but  not  so  the  world    ^* 
large.     Society  prefers  several  ideas,  and  is  tolerant  enongh  to  ^  ^^— 
ctise  some  of  them  being  a  little  unorthodox  for  the  sake  of  tb^^^B 
variety.     However,  as  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  supf>  *^ 
an  interesting  article  and  not  a  homily,  we  may  well  be  content     '^•f^ 
lay  aside  anything  hke  a  moral  appraisement  of  those  vehereof     **• 
treats.     The  mere  enumeration  of  one  or  two  confessedly  exception*  *^* 
clerics  goes,  of  course,  to  prove  the  rule  that  clergymen  in  gener^^*^ 
are  other  than  the  specimens  here  cited.     The  ecclesiastical  ord-- 
can  take  that  as  a  compliment  either  direct  or  left-handed,  exa< 
as  it  suits  them.     The  parsons  included  in  the  present  bouquet 
certainly  not  such  as  would  have  come  within  the  limits  of  IkC^"^ 
Bennett's  clerical  posy  above  alluded  to.     Accepting  the  allego^'.^^ 
XQyented  by  one  of  IhemacVvea,  vi\\ete  «.wi\0j3  \&  x^\x^%ttuted  as 
board  with  a  number  ol  tovli\4  an^  *»\wttift  VoV%,  w\\  ^«i 
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roaod  and  square  pieces  of  wood,  these  are  the  square  men  in  the 
round  holes,  or  the  round  men  in  the  square  holes,  respectively, 
■whose  cLums  on  our  interest,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  arise  in 
a  Urge  degree  from  the  incongruity  appertaining  to  themselves  and 
their  surroundings* 

One  would  not,  however,  for  a  moment  concede  the  point  that 
this  eccentricity  involves,  or  even  tolerates,  moral  obliquity.  There 
are  limits,  though  they  are  other  than  Mawworm  or  Tartuffe  would 
prescribe,  beyond  which  if  the  ecclesiastic  wanders  he  ceases  to  be 
eccentric,  and  becomos  odious.  We  need  go  no  farther  to  prove  so 
much  than  Chaucer's  picture  of  tho  Good  Parson,  who  gave  this 
noble  example  to  his  flock : 

*  Thut  0rat  he  wrought,  and  afterward  b«  taught ; 
The  word  of  life  oe  from  the  Gospel  caught, 
And  well  this  comment  added  be  thereto, 
]f  that  gold  rutitcth,  what  ehoiild  iron  do  ? 
And  if  the  prieitt  Im  foul  on  whom  we  truAt, 
What  wouder  if  the  unletter'd  UyroaD  lunt .' 
And  Hhame  it  were  to  him  the  (lock  should  keep. 
To  see  a  Bullied  shepherd  aad  cleau  sheep. 
Fur  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  ^ive 
Ity  his  owD  living  bow  the  Hock  should  live.* 

The  days  of  *  unlettered  laymen '  are  past,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
pertinence  in  Chaucer's  moral  yet. 

We  might,  were  our  present  essay  an  archaic  one,  journey  far 
back  beyond  tho  days  of  '  plain  English,'  and  comprehend  in  our 
regards  that  queer  brace  of  old  ecclesiastics,  John  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  and  John  Skelton,  rector  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  tho  latter  of 
whom,  though  dubbed  'litterarum  Auglicarum  decus  et  lumen,'  got 
hiinself  more  than  once  into  trouble  by  the  sledge-hammer  character 
of  his  libels  on  Wolsey  and  the  clerj^y  in  general.  Of  his  own 
*breathleHse  rhymes'  he  says  truly  enough  : 

*  Though  my  rime  be  ragged, 
Ttttier'd  and  jagged, 
Rudely  ralae-betkten, 
Rubty  aud  mutb-eateo  ; 
If  ye  take  wel  tberawith 
It  hath  in  it  soiue  pith.' 

tn  the  exuberance  of  his  vituperation  Skelton  was  worthy  the  name 
of  tho  English  Rabelais,  and  couches  his  bold  pasquinades  indis- 
criminately in  the  vernacular,  in  Latin,  or  iu  French,  sometimes 
jumbling  all  three  together  in  a  very  Babel  of  Billingsgate.  Ho 
inight  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  present  time,  feeling  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill  or  Episcopal  Patronage 

^hen  he  wrote — 

'  Yet  ouer  all  that 
OtbUbopu  they  chat. 
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That  though  ye  rond  your  heare 
An  ynche  above  your  ears, 
And  auren  pateates, 
And  panim  intendenteft,  &o. 

*  *  •  * 
Alas,  for  God*B  wil, 

Why  gytte  ye  prelates  styl, 
And  suffer  all  this  yll  7 
Ye  blshoppe  of  estates 
Should  open  the  brode  gates 
For  your  spiritual  charge 
And  comfort  at  large, 
Like  lanteroes  of  light 
In  the  peoples  tighte. 
In  pulpitteft  ftutentike 
For  the  wole  puhlike 
Of  priesthood  in  this  oase, 
And  alwayt  to  chaae 
Such  manner  of  ntmatikft 
And  half e  heretike* 
That  would  intoxicate, 
That  would  oonquinate, 
That  would  contaniinate, 
And  that  would  violate, 
And  that  would  derogate, 
And  that  would  abrogate 
The  Churcb'b  high  estate' 

Yetf'  Poeta  Skelton,*  as  he  loved  to  term  himself,  had  hia  soft^^^ter 
mood  too.     It  was  upon  him  when  he  wrote  those  exquisite  lineB  #"      to 

'  Merry  Margaret, 
As  midfummer  flower, 
Qentle  as  falccm 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower  ; 
With  solace  of  gladnets, 
Much  mirlh  aud  no  madness ; 
All  good  and  no  badness. 

*  •  *  • 
Steadfast  of  thought. 
Well  mode,  well  wrought ; 
Far  may  be  sought 

Kre  you  can  find 

So  courtcoufi,  so  kind, 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  biiwk  of  the  tower.' 

Of  the  madcap  mouk  Lydgate,  Warton  aays  :  '  He  was  not  onS^  ^v^ 
the  poet  of  the  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.     If  a  di^  -^^ 
guising  was  intended  by  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  befoi 
bis  Majesty  at  Eltham,  a  May  gv^me  for  the  Sheriffs  and  Aldermec-' 
of  London,  a  procession  o!  pageauVu  ^oxa\!lx^Clx^^\\OTLV5i\S!a&W«fc5 
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ral  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Ljdgate  was 
consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.' 

But  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  accept  non-theatrc-guing  as 
their  test  of  conversion,  and  who  regard  the  stage-struck  parson  us 
inevitably  lost,  these  were  pre- Reformation  days,  when  the  secular 
rector  of  Diss  was  only  one  degree  less  reprehensible  than  the 
regular — or  rather  irregular — monk  of  Bury.  Let  us  come,  by  all 
meazis,  to  a  period  subsequent  to  what  the  advanced  Churchman 
calls  '  the  lamentable  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Yon  bust  of  somewhat  more  than  even  parsonic  corpulency,  with 
booked  nose,  curling  hair,  and  dandy  moustache,  is  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Uerrick,  on  whom  King 
Charles  L,  in  1629,  conferred  the  living  of  Dean  Prior,  a  rural 
parish  between  Ashburton  and  Totness,  and  who,  in  his  proforencB 
for  academical  and  metropolitan  society,  spoke  of  his  parishioners  as 

'  A  rocky  genemtlon, 
A  people  currUb,  churlish  fts  the  seas,  I 

And  rude  Almost  oa  rudest  sav4gM.* 

He  failed  to  appreciate  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  good  West-of- 
lEnglaud  folk,  aad  was  certainly  very  much  the  round  man  in  the 
square  hole  of  his  rural  preferment.  He  was  a  loyal  subject  of 
Xing  Charles,  however ;  and  in  the  troubles  which  ensued,  his 
loyalty  brought  about  his  ejectment,  and  so  relieved  him,  not  only 
irom  the  'amphibious  savages,*  but  also  from  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
"which  seemed  to  form  the  only  attraction  to  Devonshire.  Yet  it 
was  no  doubt  in  this  ill-appreciated  spot  that  he  penned  his 
Heaperidi'fi,  published  after  his  deprivation  as  the  Works  both 
Humane  and  Divine  of  Itobert  Uerrick,  Esquire — for  he  dropped 
the  clerical  pretix  as  completely  as  Mr,  Spurgeou  himself. 

But  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  'humane,*  there  was 
something  of  the  '  divine'  too  in  this  round  man.  He  loved  to 
loaf  about  the  Westminster  taverns,  to  sponge  on  his  brother 
Royalists,  and  ipiafi'  the  mighty  bowl  with  Ben  Jouson ;  granted. 
Yet  he  was  able  to  boast,  in  the  last  line  of  his  Hesperidei : 

*  Jocond  hU  muse  wkk,  but  faU  life  was  ohMte.*  | 

He  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
tired  of  canary,  sack,  and  taveni  jollity,  ho  was  replaced  in  his  old 
parish,  he  found  it  more  to  his  taste  than  of  old.  His  Nohl^ 
Xnnibers,  or  Pious  Pieces^  represent  the  more  spiritual  phase  of 
his  character;  and.  strangely  enough,  this  work  is  dated  a  year 
before  the  Hespcridrs,  Among  the  former,  which  he  called  his 
'  uubaptised  rhymes,'  are  the  ever  green  'Fair  Daffodils,'  'Gather 
your  Rosebuds,'  and  'Cherry  Ripe,'  ay,  and  some  ol  w  N^axviViX 
cMst  still;  bat  of  theso  latter  he  says  :  i 
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*  For  cverv  8ent«Dce,  cUuee,  and  wordi 
That's  not  inlaid  with  TUee,  my  Lord, 
Korgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  Uni; 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  Tbine. 
But  [f,  'tnnngst  all,  Thou  fiad'st  here  one 
Worthy  Thy  benediction, 
That  one  of  all  the  reat  sliall  be 
The  glory  of  Thy  work  and  me.' 

There  is  also  tme  satire,  bat  true  piety  too,  in  the  lines,  '  To  keej 
tt  true  Heart  :* 

*  la  thia  a  fast,  to  keep 
The  larder  Icane, 

And  claane 
From  fat  of  vealee  nnd  eheepe  ' 
la  It  to  quit  the  ditth 
Of  ticbb,  yet  still 
To  till 
The  platter  high  with  Anh  ! 
•  »  •  • 

Ko ;  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  eheaf  of  wheat 
And  meat 
Unto  the  hungry  auule. 
It  is  to  fa«t  from  strife. 
From  old  debate 
And  hnte, 
To  circnmcise  thy  life.* 

One  would  not  compare  Rubert  Herrick,  at  any  period  of  hiH 
clerical  career,  with  *  holy  George  Herbert ; '  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  oven  the  saiutcd  rector  of  Bemerton  sowed  his  wild  oata,  though ,  m 
happily,  before  takiii*^  orders.  Old  Izeak  Walton  says  of  him,  in  ■ 
jiprhaps  the  most  charuiing  biof^-aphy  ever  written,  that  *  he  en- 
JDyed  his  gcutcel  humour  for  clothes  and  conrtliko  company ;'  bat 
it  80  happens  that  we  think  of  Herbert  more  in  the  later  period  of 
liis  life,  when  he  was  preeminently  and  above  all  else  the  '  Conntiy 
Parson.*  The  spirituol  truths  of  Noble  Nttmbcrs  were  not  gained 
in  a  day;  and  the  curly  locks  »nd  fopling  moustache  are  forgotten 
when  memory  rests  on  tho  picture  of  the  old  incumbent  of  Dean 
Prior  coming  back,  with  his  threescore  and  ten  years  upon  him, 
to  Uve  and  die  among  the  rude  '  salvages'  of  Devonshire. 

Of  Laurence  Sterne's  sermons  Gray  said, '  You  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw 
his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.*  Mr.  Gray  was  a  bit  of 
a  prig,  and  shut  himself  up  so  persistently  within  college  walls 
that  we  should,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  accept  his  dictum  with  a 
good  deal  of  reservation.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
of  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Sent'tmental  Journey  was  as  Ultlft 
liked  by  the  rest  of  hia  *  cloth*  aa  he^  in  his  turn,  Uked  his  brother, 
clergy.      We  can  picture  the  Yiottot  o^  %oo\  o^^Avl  *■  ^xvxu^  %JL 
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the  idea  of  a  volnine  of  pnlpit  disconrses  being  pablished  as  the 

Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorkk,  and  one  of  ibem  actaally  appearing  in  the 

secular  pages  of  Tristram  Shandy  itself.     But  there  was  one  thing 

aboat  the  sermons  of  this  same  clergyman  that  very  probably  could 

not  be  predicated  in  reference  to  those  of  all  his  orthodox  detractors  : 

^ey  •  murdered  sleep.'     The  Reverend  Cliarles  Voysey,  formerly 

of  Healaugh,  Yorkshire,  and  now  of  St.  George^s  Hall,  Langham- 

l>Uoe,  used  to  astonish  the  simple-niiuded  yokels,  in  his  SUtuj-and- 

^ionc  fashion,  by  reading  lu  the  desk  such  a  narrative  as  that  of 

Bfliaam  and  his  ass,  and  then  mounting  the  pulpit  to  scatter  it  to 

tfie  winds.    Such  might  seem  the  method  of  the  itcverend  Lanrence 

^'beu  he  quoted  as  his  text  Ecclesiastes  vii.  2,  3,  '  It  is  better  to 

SO    to' the  bouse  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting/  and 

stnughtway  began  his  sermon  : 

'  That  I  deny.    But  let  us  hear  the  Wise  Man*s  reasoning  upou 

it  :     •*  For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to 

^^    heart.     Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter," — for  a  crack-brwued 

^'■'ier  of  Carthusian  monks,  I  grant ;  but  not  for  men  of  the  world. 

ror  what  purpose,  do   you  imagine,   has   God  made  us — for  tho 

8**<iial  sweets  of  the  well -watered  valleys  where  He  has  placed  us,  or 

^T  the  dry  and  dismal  desert  of  a  Sierra  Morena  ?' 

Yet  this  is  only  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne's  way  ofopenLn;' 

^p  his  subject.  His  purpose  is  to  point,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
^m  who  wrote  the  Story  of  Le  Fevrc,  cases  in  which  the  house 
of  mourning  i«  better  than  the  house  of  feasting.  Which,  think 
wo.  told  best  upon  the  Y'orkshire  clods  of  those  days — such  a  spirited 
objection  as  the  one  here  presupposed,  or  the  dry-as-dust  periods 
of  some  '  painful  preacher*  ?  What  if  Sterne  did  threaten  to  throw 
his  periwig  ?  He  kept  folks  awake,  just  as  Dr.  South,  the  wittiest 
of  EngLiah  preachers,  made  Charles  II.  listen  to  his  pulpit  anec- 
dotes. Have  not  recent  experiences  in  the  metropolis  told  us  to 
transfer  to  the  domain  of  the  sacred  that  secular  maxim,  '  Laugh 
and  grow  fat'  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  motto  of  Moody -and- Sankeyisra? 
Was  Sterne  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy^  think  we '?  Was 
he  looking  forward  a  century  or  so,  when  he  pretended  to  be  look- 
ing back  to  certain  of  his  clerical  ancestry,  and  said  of  them  : 

*  Faith,  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  Christian,  is  defined 
by  them,  not  as  u  rational  assent  of  the  understanding  to  truths 
which  are  established  by  indisputable  authority,  but  as  a  violent 
persiuiaion  of  the  mind  that  they  are  instantaneously  become  the 
children  of  God;  that  the  whole  score  of  their  sins  is  for  ever 
blotted  out  without  the  payment  of  one  tear  of  repentance.  Pleas-  , 
ing  doctrine  this  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  mankind,  promising 
fair  to  gain  proselytes  of  the  vicious  and  impenitent !' 

It  seems  remarkably  like  a  foregleam  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
and  her  Majesty's  Opera-house  iu  the  spring  and  a\wam.^x  oS-V^l^, 
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If  mucli  abuse  form — as  the  mucli-abuscd  of  course  aver — a 
criterion  of  excellence,  certainly  no  clergyman  ever  approached  so 
near  an  ideal  perfection  as  the  Reverend  Charles  Churchill.  How 
lorj^e  a  portion  of  Una  abuse  was  due  to  his  friendship  ^nth  John 
Wilkes  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire ;  Churchill  has  sins  enough  of 
his  own  to  answer  for,  without  having  any  lurid  light  refracted  npan 
him  from  without.  At  no  period  of  his  life,  lay  or  clerical,  was  Mr. 
Charles  Churchill  the  sort  of  personage  who  is  described  as  a  'nicd 
young  man.'  Even  at  matriculation — that  period  which  even 
Westminster  schoolboys  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  rather  an 
awful  epoch — Churchill  is  generally  believed  to  have  *  chaffed'  the 
Oxford  examiner.  His  answer,  it  is  said,  was  like  Theodore 
Hook's,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^ 
replied,  *  0  yes,  forty  if  you  like.*  He  probably  learnt  some  little 
wisdom  by  experience,  for  we  find  him  afterguards  admitted  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  left  the  University,  however,  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  made  a  Fleet  marriage  with  a  girl  whom  he 
had  wooed  when  a  Westminster  lad.  Under  such  auspices  he  was 
orduined  as  a  literate  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London. 

People  say — but,  then,  what  do  people  not  say? — that  clergy- 
men's sons  are  generally  a  trifle  worse  than  laymen's.  Charley 
Churcliill's  father  was  the  parson  of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  and 
Churchill  succeeded  him  as  curate  of  that  parish  and  lecturer  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster.  For  a  time  he  was  all  that  couid  be 
desired,  and  cliod  out  his  ecclesiastical  income  by  teaching  not  only 
boys,  but  at  a  ladies'  boarding-school.  Then  he  took  to  writing  in 
the  magazines;  next — facilis  deseemus  Averni! — to  frequentinif  the 
tlicatres,  and  so  of  course,  as  Mr.  Moody  would  say,  went  to  the 
had  forthwith. 

He  did  go  the  pace,  beyond  a  doubt;  and  hia  wife,  instead^ 
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I  of  restraining   him,  helped  his  downward   career.     A  separation 

!  took   place;  'and   then    Churchill   was   bound   to  come    to  mis- 

chief-    He  was  remonstrated  with   by  his   parishioners  and   the 
j  Dean  of  Westminster,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  unclerical 

'  attire,  for  he  had  taken  to  dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  quite 

discarding  the  sable  suit,  then,  as  now,  de  riguenr  for  all  exrept  the 

'- broadest  of  Broad  Churchmen  like  the  late  Canon  Kingaley,  who 

^^^Kdisportel  his  lay  attire  at  Westminster  without  having,  as  far  as 
^^^'ean  bo  ascertained,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dean  Stanley.  But 
^1  then  one  man  can  steal  a  horse,  whilst  another  is  punished  for  only 
^H  looking  in  at  the  stable-door.  In  reply  to  the  Dean  and  parish- 
^^  loners,  Churchill  wrote  a  satirical  poem  culled  '  The  Conclave,*  which 
^H  his  friends  advised  him  to  suppress.  His  friend  and  brother  scape- 
^M  grace  was  Lloyd,  son  of  the  second  master  at  Westminster  School, 
H^  and  he  took  np  the  cudgels  in  Ae^eivce  oi  CiV^a^^ViilL'a  irreverent 
H      attire. 
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^H      A  still  greater  Bemce  done  to  Chtirchill  through  Lloyd's  heJp 

^^ns  the  indncing  his  creditors  to  accept  a  compoBitiou  of  five  shil- 

HfiugB  in  the  pound.     TJiis  Dr.  Lloyd  managed  for  him  ;  but  it  is 

Mid  that  when  Churchill  made  money  by  hia  pen  he  was  qnixotic 

enoogh  to  pay  the  other  fifteen  ahillinga  all  ronnd.     There  must 

We  been  a  soft  place  somewhere  in  the  man's  heart  who  would  do 

that,  though  his  habits  in  every  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been 

onclarical.     Lloyd  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  fortunate 

when  ho  got  into  difficulties,  for  he  was  left  a  considerable  time  in 

Churchiirs  big  thing  was  of  course  the  Roaciad,  which  was 
tLd  direct  outcome  of  his  theatrical  proclivities,  and  the  appearance 
of  which  synchronised  with  his  deflection  from  the  paths  of  virtue  to 
«  degree  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  an  American  evau- 

Et^list.  This  trenchant  satire  on  the  rlramatic  aspirants  of  the  day 
oertainly  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  boards  which  one  would  not 
Kp«ct  to  find  in  a  clergyman ;  but  this  by  itself  would  involve  no 
brfeiture  of  position.  One  cleric  keeps  race-horses,  another  prac- 
Bses  as  a  money-lender ;  why  should  not  another  turn  dramatic 
critic?  He  may  do  society  a  good  turn  by  warning  off  from  bad 
plays  and  giving  the  sanction  of  his  '  cloth'  to  good  ones.  Churchill's 
criticisms  were  discriminating,  if  severe.  Listen  how  he  speaks  of 
Quin,  and  lashes  the  old  gentleman  in  the  pit,  the  mere  laudator 
jf^nporU  actl : 

'  Quin  from  afar,  lured  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  LeviaUiaa,  put  in  biit  claim, 
Pupil  of  Betterton  aad  Booth.     Alunc, 
Sullen  be  walkM,  and  de^ra'd  th^'  ohair  his  own. 
For  how  should  modtirns,  mushrooms  of  the  day, 
Who  ne'er  theac  maalera  knew,  know  how  to  play  ? 
Gray-bearded  veterans,  who,  with  partial  tongue, 
Exiol  the  timeH  when  they  tbeiuMlvea  were  young  ; 
Who,  having  lunt  all  relUh  fur  the  stage, 
Be«  not  their  own  dvfeotK,  hut  lash  the  age, 
Beoelved  vrith  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief  and  lined  bi^  favourite  caose.' 

*a   own    sympathies   are    with  Garrick  ;    and  in  these   lines  he 

Ves  the  denouement  of  his  sparkling  poem: 

*If  manly  seuse,  if  Nature  link'd  with  AH, 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
If  powers  of  acting  vast  and  unoonfiaed, 
tt  fdweflt  faults  with  greatest  beauties  join'd, 
If  strong  expression  and  strange  powers  which  lie 
Within  the  magig  circle  of  the  eye, 
If  feelings  which  few  bearU<,  like  his,  can  know, 
A&d  which  no  face  bo  well  as  his  can  f^bow 
DeBcrve  the  preference — Garrlck,  take  the  chair, 
Nor  quit  it  'till  thou  place  an  equal  there.' 
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Mr.  Sothem*8  inimitable  representation  of  David  Garrick  hftS 
made  the  great  actur  bo  uiucli  a  character  of  the  present  day  Umfc 
these  lines  from  the  Roaciad  cease  to  be  anything  of  an  anochroninn, 
or  to  bring  dowTi  even  on  any  Ada  Ingot  of  the  hour  the  obloquy 
heaped  by  Churchill  on  the  admirers  of  past  merit. 

Churchill  satirised  everything  and  everybody,  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  Cock-lane  Ghost.  The  very  spirit- 
rappers  of  the  day  were  against  him,  and  Hopfartb  ventm'ed  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  bear  in  a  parson's  gown  with  a  pot  of  porter  in 
his  hand.  Straightway  Hogarth  was  made  to  smart  in  a  stinging, 
epistle.  He  even,  roysteror  that  he  was,  wrote  down  daylight 
favour  of  night : 

'Whilst  pcocefal  slumbcra  bless  the  homely  bed, 
I  Where  Virtue,  eel f -appro ved,  reclioM  her  head, 

I  Then  we,  our  friendis  our  fow,  ourwlves,  sunref, 

I  Aod  fifie  by  nfght  whmt  fools  we  are  by  day.' 

\        Yes,   Charchill*s  life  was  irregnlar  beyond  a  doubt;  bat  let  ns 
recollect  that,  though  orders  were  then  deemed  indelible — '  once  a 
priest  always  a  priest* — and  no  clencal  relief  bill  had  been  passed 
I  by  an  unorthodox  legislature,  still  he  had  formally  pat  asido  from 
him  his  clerical  avocations,  and  embarked  in  a  profession  from  which 
Bobemianism  is  falsely  supposed  inseparable ;  and  there  were  those 
who  believed  in  Churchill.      Within  the  last  few  years,  a  lady  who 
had  given  u  thousand  pounds  to  another  clerical  eccentric  to  pay  his 
debts  with,  when   she   found  her  thousand  pounds  spont  and  th 
debts  fitill  unpaid,  was  not  in  the  least  staggered  by  the  discoTcry, 
but  said   *  she  could  well  distinguish  between  Mr.  So-and-so  the 
man  and  Mr.  So-and-so  the  clerg}Tnan.'      A  nice  confiding  old  lady 
she  must  have  been ;    though  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  particular 
clergyman  too  was  one  of  those  whose  character  was  given  by  his 
enemies,  and  whose  misfortune  it  was  that  his  every  peccadillo  was  M 
dead  certain  to  be  found  out.   A  tiny  duodecimo,  published  in  17^5  fl 
by  some  anonymous  admirer  of  Churchill,   saju  that   Churchill's 
character    suffered     from     niiniatcrial    rancour :     '  He   scorned  to 
prostitute  his  pen  for  a  place  or  pension  ;  and  would  rather  eat  a 
beefsteak  and  drink  a  tankard  of  pi>rter  with  an  honest  artisan  than 
feast  on  ortolans  and  venison  and  drink  claret  and  burgundy  with  an 
ignoble  nobleman.     When  his  name  was  at  the  highest,  and  be  was 
dressed  like  an  ambassador,  he  would  shake  hands  with  and   assist  m 
a  friend  in  distress  with  a  threadbare  coat,  and  despise  from  his  very  | 
soul  the  star-and-gartered  villain  flaunting  in  embroidery.' 

From  the  same  source  we  have  Churchill's  lost  letter  written 
in  the  presence  of  death  : 

'  My  dear , — The  curtain  is  almost  drawn,  and  the  farce  is 

over.   I  hope — I  trust — a  better  world  will  receive  me.   My  last  toU 
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you  the  expectations  I  had,  which  are  now  tnnied  to  assurances.  .  . 
Till  the  last  gasp  will  I  breathe  tins  prayer :  O  God,  shower  down 
Thy  choicest  favours  on  England  and  Englishmen,  and  infuse  into 
them  a  spirit  to  defend  their  ri^jhts  and  liberties,  their  religion  and 
property!  Farewell;  and  in  death  believe  me  to  be,  dear ,  your 

^«°^*  C.  CnURrHTLL/ 


'  The  second  day  after  writing  this  letter/  it  is  added,  '  my  friend 

npired.      He  died  calm  and  composed,  sensible  and  resigned.  .  .  . 

In  the  agonies  of  death  he  prayed  for  his  country's  good  ;  then,  with 

ft  serene  smile  on  his  countenance,  invoking  the  God  of  mercy  for 

fi»rgiTene8g,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  ofHim  that  gave  it/ 

Id  the  traditional  account  of  Cbiirchill*B  death,  it  is  said  that 

Jus  last  words  were :   *  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !'     Conid  a  pious 

fraud  have  invented  this  ?    On  the  stone  that  lies  above  his  remains 

'Q  the  old  churchyard  at  Dover  are  inscribed  these    words   of  his 

own  : 

*  Life  to  the  last  eujiiyed,  hero  Churchill  lies.* 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  in  our  catalogue  of  eccentrics  shall 
cattle,  clad  in  his  pudding-cloth  of  a  necktie,  the  witty  canon  of  St. 
» aul's,  Sydney  Smith.  A  parsou  malffre.  luif  let  us  never  for^^ct. 
He  took  orders  to  please  his  father,  and  against  his  own  strong  bias 
towards  another  and  possibly  a  more  congenial  profession ;  so 
Lady  Holland  tells  us.  And  if,  when  we  have  sped  through  that 
pleasant  biography,  we  ask,  Why  was  Sydney  Smith  never  a  bishop  ? 
*o  can  only  reply  that  there  seems  some  occult  influence  which  in 
^^e  nature  of  things  keeps  these  gifted  eccentrics  from  the  bench. 
«  the  Tak  of  a  Tub,  or  even  SteUa  and  Vanessa,  unfitted  Swift  for 
*  bishopric,  did  they  qualify  him  for  a  deanery  ?  If  Sydney  Smith 
'fus  too  amusing  for  the  episcopal  throne,  was  he  dull  enough  for 
iue  canon's  stall  ?  One  could  understand  the  logic  that  kept 
^a©ae  natural  sous  of  the  Church  quite  in  the  lower  strata  of  that 
•**^ist  family,  or  excomnmnicatod  them  altogether ;  but  why, 
'''iless  the  episcopal  bench  be  the  very  throne  of  dulness  itself, 
*Ooald  they  go,  like  the  sea  in  Canute's  story,  thus  far  and  no 
?     It  was  Sydney  Smithes  own  idea  that  naturalness  hud 


^**^her 

**<>    place 
I::      ^ 


in  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established-  '  The 
^Aglish,'  ho  said,  'generally  remarkable  for  doing  very  good  things 
^^  a  very  bad  manner,  seem  to  have  reserved  the  maturity  and 
^*^aitade  of  their  awkwardness  for  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  cUng-i 
■^  his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand,  keeps  his  eye  riveted  upon 
~J~*ft  book,  speaks  of  the  ecstasies  of  joy  and  fear  with  u  voice  and  a 
^^e  which  indicate  neither,  and  pinions  his  body  and  soul  into  the 
***-ino  attitude  of  limb  and  thought,  for  fear  of  being  called  theatrical 
*^d  affected.  The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  do  no  more 
Tbuu)  3UUS8.  You  VII.  F.S.  Vol.  XXVII.  BU 
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than  wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sadarium.   ...  Is  it  wondi 
then,    that  every  semi-delirious  sectary  who  pours  forth   his  a^ai. 
mated  nonsense  with  the  genuine  look  and  voice  of  passion  should 
gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of  the  most  profound  and  karue^ 
divine  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  two  Sundays  preach  "kiim 
hare  to  Iho  very  sexton  ?*  j 

Did  he  look  forward  to  Moody-and-Sankejism  too?  V 

Not  only  was  ho  too  natural,  but  —  it  is  the  same  things  in 
theological  language — ho  wns  too  broad.  He  said,  '  The  Church  o! 
I'^ngland  is  the  niscst  and  most  eulightcnod  sect  of  Christians  ;  I 
thiuk  so,  or  I  would  not  belong  to  it  another  hour.  But  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  believe  that  every  Christian  out  of  the  pale  oi 
that  Church  will  be  consigned  after  this  life  to  the  never-endin 
wratl)  of  God  ?  .  .  .  .  Foolish  arrogant  man  has  said  this,  bat 
Ood  bus  never  said  this!* 

We  cease  to  wonder  that  Sydney  Smith  never  got  a  bishopric 
when  we  read  these  passages ;  just  as,  fresh  from  our  experiences  of 
the  past  few  months,  we  can  understand  how  folks  thought  "^It. 
Yorick's  sermons  dreadful,  misrepresented  poor  Charles  Churchill's 
last  wordSj  and  forgot  Herrick's  beautiful  old  age  in  the  venial  follies 
of  his  youth. 

UAUIUOE  DAVTES,   D.r> 


4 


W^  are  a  peculiar  family.  We  like  our  things  odJ.  I  don't  be- 
iiere  yua  coald  luaicli  a  plate  or  teacup  there  is  iu  the  house  fur  lore 
ftr  money.  Indeed,  no  two  reeenible  each  other.  People  seem  to 
think  this  strange ;  I  don't.  Mamma's  maiden  name  was  Jones, 
EUid  papa  is  Dr.  iSrowu,  uud  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Smith.  Surely,  as 
ditremea  meet,  we  have  a  right  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  common. 
Well,  we  are  peculiar,  aud  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but  never  did  I 
feel  so  peculiar  as  I  do  to-day,  always  exceptiuji^  last  night.  We 
live — I  like  to  make  a  pjood  he^^inning,  though  why  1  should  begin 
it  all  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  if  it  isn't  that  I  feel  unsettled,  and 
Qobody  will  be  talked  to — well,  we  live  in  a  detached  villa  residence 
Botoewherc  between  St.  Panl's  and  Brighton.  That  does  not  seem 
J©culiar,  does  it  ?  But  you  haven't  seen  our  villa.  I  doubt  whether 
'here  is  another  such  on  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  or  anywhere 
^tse.  That  was  why  papa  bought  it.  The  things  that  had  to  be  done 
O  the  carpels  to  make  them  ill  wore  truly  heartrouding  to  contem- 
'laie.  Aunt  Jane,  who,  by  the  way,  ia  the  oiio  commonplace  mem- 
*^T  of  our  family,  shut  herself  up  iu  her  room,  a  triangular  cupboard, 
Or  two  whole  days,  and  had  bread-and^uilk  for  her  supper.  *  It  went 
o  her  heart/  she  said,  'to  stand  and  see  it,'  Still  we  are  very  com- 
Ortable.  When  we  take  a  walk,  we  look  about  us  and  institute 
ttinute  comparisons  between  this  house  and  that,  note  the  growing 
%ate  for  eighteenth-century  windows  and  high-pitched  roofs,  and  re- 
tim  to  gaze  fondly  on  our  mad  gables  and  abandoned  cliimneys,  con- 
inced  that  papa  is  quite  right,  and  that  it  is  an  immense  thing  to 
e  original,  which  retleetion  helps  to  keep  out  the  draughts  and 
beers  one  up  wonderfully. 

(Moreover,  until  now,  we  have  maintained  that  onr  villa  boasted 
special  and  priceless  advantage,  namely,  com[}lete  security  against 
be  attacks  of  burglars.  Even  aunt  Jane,  who  has  a  silent  way  of 
linging  tight  to  her  own  opinion,  as  provoking  as  anything  I  know 
f,  except  long  division — even  a|int  Jane  gave  into  this.  *  Well, 
ea,'  she  would  say,  when  papa  came  to  the  thieves'  clause  in  the 
aoroing  thanksgiving — we  always  count  up  our  blessings  at  break- 
ist,  lest  any  should  give  us  the  slip  ;  *  wtU,  yes,  there's  8omt.'thing 
a  that,  I  allow.*  Whereupou  mamma  would  observe  that  she  con- 
sidered there  was  a  very  great  deal,  and  trouble  me  for  the  salt  in  & 
.one  of  voice  calculated  accurately  to  defiue  her  opinion  of  persons 
saw  tit  to  tly  in  the  face  of  a  gracious  Providence.     Aloa  the 
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Tanity  of  faith  !     "Woe  to  thee,  felocions  miscreant,  who  hy  thy— « 
But  stay,  lot  me  bo  calm  ;  let  me  collect  myself ;  let  mo  narrate.  ■ 

Last  night — yesterday  being  my  seventeenth  birthday — we  had  m 
little  musical  party  :  at  least  the  party  was  fairly  well  developed,  bnfl 
the  music  was  remarkably  petite^  as  I  felt  sure  it  would  be.  with  ufl 
the  world  in  bed  with  bronchitis  and  influenza,  and  everybody  talkiii|l 
in  husky  whispers,  like  so  many  asthmatic  conspirators.    Besideu 
Captain  Thompson  could  not  come  for  some  horrid  reason  or  othe-M 
and  one  misses  his  voice  so  dreadfully — not  him  ;  dear  me.  nol 
Well,  I  can*t  say  the  thing  was  a  success.    The  way  Lillic  Downizn 
mokes  up  to  Mr,  Donne  is  perfectly  disgusting.     Really,   I  quitM 
pitied  the  poor  man ;  and  he  does  not  admire  her  in  the  least, 
I  am  certain.     Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  admire,  that  I  can  see' 
merely  two  great  eyes  like  damsons,  and  a  big  red  mouth,  and  acred 
of  arms  and  shoulders,  and  mucli  more  hair  than  sho  knows  what  to 
do  with.     Mumma  says  the  Downiugs  are  vulgar.     I  think  so  too. 
The  people  gone — Fred  Winter  had  had  quite  enough  champagne, 
I  am  certain  ;  what  geese  men  are  !  imagine  us  girls  making  sneh^ 
idiots  of  ourselves — the  people  gone,  we,  having  eaten  up  all  tfa 
sandwiches  and  a  box  of  preserved  cherries,  repaired  to  our  respeo 
tive  bed-chambers,  very  tired,  very  yawny,  and  rather  cross,  as  is  th 
way  of  odd  people  after  too  prolonged  a  spell  of  their  fellow-creature^ 
society. 

'  Susannah  will  lock  up,'  said  papa,  somewhere  below  his  seconi 
stud. 

'Very  well,'  gaped  mamma  j  and  the  door  shut. 

Now  I  suppose  I  was  too  much  excited  to  fall  asleep  easily,  an 
for  the  last  three  days  I  have  been  puzzling  my  brains  to  find 
how  I  had  better  have  my  new  silk  made.  I  don't  cjire  ftbo« 
basques,  and  bustle  skirts  are  my  abomination  ;  anyhow,  sleep 
could  not  get.  I  turned  and  twisted,  and  sat  up  and  lay  down 
No;  it  was  no  good.  At  length,  however,  I  dozed  off;  but  througl 
my  slumbers  came  noises,  strange  grating  noises,  us  of  tlower-pol 
being  moved,  or  a  tire  being  raked  out.  I  took  no  notice.  I  kae 
that  Susannah  did  always  rake  the  fire  out  before  she  went  to  be4 
so  I  supposed  she  was  performing  that  august  ceremony.  But  facfo: 
long  three  tremendous  bangs  at  the  hall-door  fairly  woke  me  up. 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Was  the  house  on  fire  ?  A  minute, 
scroop  went  a  window. 

*  Who's  there  ?'  bawled  papa. 

Somebody  growled  something.     A  policeman,  I  thought, 
shook  all  over. 

Then  Susannah  opened  her  door  and  came  running  doi\D*staira 
Maria  would  sleep  through  a  railway  accident. 

'  What  is  it  f  said  auut  3a.uc,  co\sm\^  oat  of  her  room,  whio 
IB  Doxt  to  mine. 
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*  O,  don'i  you  trouble,  *m/  answered  SusAiinab ;  'you  go  to 
bed.  rU  see  to  it;'  and  harried  on.  I  lay  and  quaked.  For  a 
while  all  was  quite  still — so  still,  that  I  felt  impelled  to  get  up 
and  listen  ;  but  barely  had  I  reached  the  door  when  quite  frightful 
sounds  besieged  my  ears — sounds  as  of  people  scuffliugf  mingled 
with  screams. 

*  Policeman  !'  I  yelled.  *  Policeman — murder — fire  !'  Any- 
thing you  like  to  mention. 

Out  dashed  papa ;  out  dashed  aunt  Jane. 
'For  goodness'  sake,'  cried  mamma,  'don't  go  down  like  that; 
you'll  be  killed  to  a  certainty.    Why,  you  haven't  even  got  a  poker!* 
I  flew  to  the  fireplace. 
'Here/  I  said,  *  here,  papa!'  and  thrust  ont  the  familiar  im- 
plement. 

Bat  he  was  gone. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tail  of  aunt  Jane's  redrflannel  dressing- 
gowu  as  it  whisked  round  the  tuniiiig.  Our  staircase  is  a  wonder. 
It  seems  to  have  wriggled  out  of  the  mind  of  the  architect  who  de- 
signed this  tenement,  much  as  will  a  worm  out  of  a  pea. 

'  What  ever  is  the  matter  ?'  demanded  I  of  mamma,  who  seemed 
"t  to  drop. 

'He's  run  through  the  garden  !'  screamed  Susannah.  '  0  the 
^^s<^  !    Policeman  !* 

'  Good  gracious  !'  gasped  mamma. 

Through  the  hall  tore  a  large  and  helraeted  person  in  blue,  and 
J*"**!  at  the  garden-door.  Out  tore  Susannah.  Whether  aunt  Jane 
i^i-iied  in  the  chase,  I  am  not  sure,  but  she  has  got  bronchitis. 

*  Spring  your  rattle!'  roared  papa,  who  seemed  to  have  secreted 
'^itnseli',  from  feelings  of  modesty  possibly,  in  the  pantry. 

The  policeman  sprung  his  rattle  accordingly,  and  having  done 
*o,  seemed  well  satisfied.  At  all  events  he  speedily  camo  back  again. 
'  Have  you  got  him  ?'  inquired  papa. 

*  Lor',  no,  sir,'  says  Susannah  (who,  I  may  here  mention,  is 
^*ir  cook) ;  *  *e's  gone  'arf  a  mile  by  this  time.  Eef  this  young 
*Uan — • 

*  My  dear  woman,'  broke  in  our  guardian  of  the  peace,  '  is  there 
^Q  male  person  in  this  house,  that  you  must  needs  go  and  wilfully 
Endanger  your  precious  life  ?* 

'  Lor',  yes,'  replied  Susannuh;   *  there's  master,  ain't  there  ?* 

*  Then,'  said  the  G.O.T.P.,  *  I  consider  it  was  your  duty  to  let 
Uitn  come  down  and  see  what  could  be  done.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  papa,  coming  out  of  his  retiroment, 
%nd  seeming  to  knock  down  a  wine-glass.  Mamma  groaned,  and 
clatched  my  arm  dreadfully  as  she  heard  the  smash.  *  You  presume 
tliat  this  man  effected  an  entrance  through  the  klUk^tw  ^^jvoAsy?;^ 
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'  Presume  !*  exclaimed  Susannah,  who  is  a  West-conntrr  womaxi  , 
and  as  hot  as  a  live  coal.     *  I  found  the  rascal  'uddled  up  be*izid 
the  door.      'E*d  opened  the  window  and  pinned  up  the  blind,  and.    X 
make  no  donbt  was  looking  abont  for  a  knife  just  to  cut  all  oiru^ 
throats.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  the  policeman.    *  There's  some  desperate  l>^^ 
characters  abont.     Why,  only  last  night  as  I  was — * 

'  Hadn't  you  better  mnke  a  thorongh  search  for  the  wretcfca 
here  came  in  aunt  Jane.     *  He  may  hare  got  into  the  shed.* 

*  What  shed,  miss?'  inquired  the  policeman. 

*  Why,  the  tool-shed  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  to  be  sure.* 
Aunt  Jane  detests  being  called  '  miss,*  and  can't  'abide  ablaclc- 

head.' 

'  My  dear  Jane,'  interposed  papa,  *  how  conld  this  good  man  kno^^r 
that  ?     If  yon  will  wait  a  minute,  policeman,  I'll  go  and  get  on  bo 
clothes  and  come  with  you.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,*  said  the  policeman  ;  and  np-stairs  papa  cam 
looking  more  singnlar  perhaps  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  bofi 
His  appearance,  however,  being  rather  picturesque  than  elegant, 
will  here  draw  a  veil. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  sight  than  mamma  became  hysterical. 

*0  Hotspur,'  cried  she,  'the  silver!'  and  fell  back  on  iKiy 
shoulder  with  such  weight,  that  I  took  up  a  sitting  position  on  the 
floor. 

*  Jano,'  called  pupa,  *  come  and  see  to  these  two  foolish  ct^* 
tnres.     Get  up,  you  donkeys.     Why,  the  fellow's  gone  !     There- 
nothing  to  be  lightened  at  now.     I  and  the  policeman  arc  going 
scour  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Help  mamma,*  I  panted  ;   '  she  is  dying  I' 

*  Indeed,  Jane,'  said  mamma,  '  I  knew  it  would  come  to  tb»*i 
sooner  or  later.' 

'Well,*  said  aunt  Jane,  who  had  just  made  her  appearaoc? 
'  and  what  in  the  world  is  all  this  about  ?     Just  get  up  at  00 

r  Amelia !' 
'  Mamma's  hysterical,'  I  said.    '  Has  the  man  taken  anything 
,        '  We  don't  know.* 
f       «  But  the  silver's  safe  ?* 
'  Yes,*  said  i>npa  ;   *  at  least  it  was  five  minutes  ago.* 
*  Thank  God  !'  said  my  mother,  and  took  a  fresh  lease  of  lif<^ 
Much  relieved,  I  summoned  courage  to  got  a  shnwl  and  a  pair 
slippers,  and  creep  down-stuirs.    The  gas  was  lit  inthepaseage  H** 
dining-room.     1  could  hear  voices  in  the  kitchen.     Afiraid  of  i*^* 
sound  of  my  own  feet  even,  I  listened  a  little  to  assare  myself  tH  ^ 
no  new  alarm  need  be  apprehended,  and  this  was  what  I  overhear^*  ' 
Policeman  :   *  There's  Tvoih\T\^  I  fl^dmirc  more  than  spirit 
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SiuHuuiah :  '  I  don*!  know  much  about  spirit.  I  wish  I  know 
*liat  was  come  of  that  there  latch-key.  If  that's  gone  'twill  be  a 
Jiretty  job.' 

*  I  suppose,  now,  you've  got  a  fairish  place  T 

*  That  I'avel* 
'  But  you're  not  the  only  one.' 

*  Bless  you,  no  ;  there's  Maria,  she's  the  'ousemaid ; 
and  Jem,  'e  cleans  the  knives  and  shoes.' 

Policeman  :  *  I  see.  Well,  you're  a  wonderful  good-plucked 
on,  any'ow,     Blowed  if  I  should  'avo  cared  to  do  what  yon  did  V 

Sosannah  :  '  I  daresay  not.  You  didn't  seem  in  a  great  'uny 
^  eome  when  I  called  you.  I  thonght  you'd  'ave  jumped  in  at  the 
'^ndow.     You'd  'ave  caught  'im  then.' 

Pulicpjnan  :  '  Not  I.    'E's  been  at  this  sort  of  game  for  the  last 
'Vcn  years.     That's  a  nice — ' 

But  here  an  eldritch  screech  rang  through  the  house. 
It  was  me  !    Monton  the  cat  had  taken  advantage  of  my  abstrac- 
*t\  to  mount  the  bannisters,  and  jump  on  to  my  shoulder.     The 
tock  was  terrific.     I  shook  like  ft  jelly. 

'Bless  me,'  cried  aunt  Jane,  *  what's  the  matter  now  ?' 

*I  tell  you,'  bawled  papa,  hunying  down,  on  vengeance  bent, 

I  won't  have  such  folly.     Go  off  into  the  dining-room  and  shut 

ic  door,  or  to  bed,  which  you  Uke  ;  but — but  behave  like  a  rational 

^eat4ire,  or  not  another  new  gown  do  yon  have  for  the   next  ten 

;  and  now,  policeman,  to  the  chase.' 

*  I  do  wish,'  said  Susannah,  as  they  set  off,  '  that  they'd  'ave  let 
***c  go  along  with  'cm.  I'm  sure  I  could  get  over  the  fences  a  vast 
4eal  easier  than  master,  and  as  for  seein'  in  the  dark—' 

*  O  no,  Susannah,'  I  said,  *  don't  you  leave  us  on  any  account. 
ArVhat  a  mercy  the  man  didn't  hnrt  you  !    Did  you  try  to  catch  hold 

Of  him  r 

*  Lor',  yes,  miss ;  seized  *is  coat  and  tried  to  tear  a  bit  out  with 
%11  my  might.  I'd  'ave  clawed  'is  face  well,  if  'e'd  attempted  to  lay 
^  finger  on  me ;  but  when  'e  looked  that  scared,  the  coward — well, 
^ODie'ow,  I  couldn't  mislest  'im.' 

*  No,  to  be  sure  not/  said  mamma,  who  had  just  shivered  her- 
self down.  *  It  is  all  for  the  best.  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful, 
O^ane,  my  dear,  I  ttiink,  if  you  won^t  be  shocked,  we'll  have  a  little 
^raxidy-and-water  just  to  prevent  our  taking  cold.' 

So  Susannah  got  some  hot  water  and  sugar  and  tumblers,  and 
■^e  all  had  a  *  grog,*  which  made  us  feel  extremely  warm  and  good- 
"lempered  and  jolly,  and  the  '  burgcUcT'  shrank  up  into  mere  no- 
"IhiDgncss,  and  aunt  Jane  vowed  that  she'd  buy  a  revolver  to-morrow 
iiiul  practise  shooting  at  a  mark  two  hours  every  morning,  and — 
lUfionnah  discovered  that  she  knew  the  man  as  well  as  she  knew  me. 

'Why,  sir,'  said  she,  washing  her  hands,  when  papa  and  the 
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Ijoliceman  bad  returned  to  shake  their  heads  and  lament  the  tiseless- 
nesa  of  their  endeavours ;  they  had  trampled  down  goodness  knows 
how  many  cabbages,  smashed  a  cucumber  frame,  and  upset  a  bee- 
hive— all  belonging  to  onr  neighbours — to  no  earthly  purpose, — 
'  Why,  sir/  said  Susannah,  *  I'm  almost  certain  'tis  that  man  who 
used  to  work  at  Mason's,  the  oil-shop.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  !*  said  papa.  •  That  man — why,  I  thought 
he  was  uncle  to  the  milkboy  !' 

*  So  he  is,  sir,'  said  tbo  policeman,  shooting  a  sly  glance  at  the 
brandy- decanter.  Aunt  Jane  immediately  got  up  and  put  it  away 
in  the  sideboard.  I  thought  that  mean.  *  And  that  boy,  sir,  *8  no- 
thing much  to  speak  of.  I  hear  that  his  master's  very  doubtfal  of 
him.     We  expect  to  give  him  a  night's  lodging  before  long/ 

'Dear,  dear/  said  mamma;  *  why,  it  seems  that  the  whole  air 
teems  with  thieves !' 

'  I  shouldn't  much  care  about  the  air,*  remarked  aunt  Jane;  •  it*§ 
the  earth  I'rn  concerned  with.' 

Whereupon  we  all  felt  bound  to  laugh;  and  the  policeman,  say- 
ing that  we  should  *  have  some  one  down'  in  the  morning,  backed  out 
into  the  passage  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  Susannah 
about  the  man  who  used  to  work  at  Mason's,  the  oil-shop,  and  thence 
into  the  street.  A  little  while,  and  wo  were  all  in  bed  again,  and 
the  house  done  up  as  tight  as  a  drum  or  a  surdino-tin. 

To-day,  from  the  hrst  peep  of  dawn,  i.e.  9.30  a.m.,  when  I 
woke,  till  now,  four  oVloek  in  the  afternoon,  Susannah  has  been 
*  giving  particulars.*      First  came   two  detectives,  '  wonderful  fine 
men  both,'  she  tells  me,  but  the  one  with  the  Roman  nose  is  most 
to  her  taste ;   then  the  owners  of  the  cabbages  and  the  encumber  ^ 
frame  and  beehive,  the  latter  a  stout  little  old  gentleman  in  black  I 
and  a  shovel-hat,  and  a  tremendous  passion.     Papa  went  and  bad  ^ 
it  out  with  him ;  and  having  spluttered  and  blustered  away  till  they 
were  tired,  they  made  it  up,  and  finally  set  off,  arm  in  arm,  to  search 
for  footsteps.      One   was  found  on    an  ashheap,   and  immediately 
covered  up  with  a  basket,  as  if  it  was  alive  and  would  run  away. 
Since  then  the  bell  and  knocker  have  had  a  stifhsh  time  of  it.    Jem, 
onr  boy,  was  given  the  first  number  of  Funny  Folksy  and  told  to  sit     ' 
in  the   hall  on  purpose  to  p]ny  porter  ;   Maria  declaring  that  hrr  ■ 
LkgB  would  snap  under  her  if  she  had  much  more  running.     Let  a 
Pman  own  but  a  potato,  he  must  needs  set  offhere  posthaste  to  know 
if  the  thief  could  have  fled  over  it.   When  the  last  ring  came — it  was 
the  thirty-second  ;  I  counted  them — I  said  to  aunt  Jane,  '  What  in 
the  world  can  this  man  have  come  about  ?' 

*  My  dear,*  said  she,  *  he  is  the  proud  possessor  of  half  a  brus- 
sels-sprout.' 

Deceiuber  2d. — Nothing  is  known.  Susannah  has  been  con- 
fronted  with  the  man  Tivbo  woikB  ftX'NLa.^Ti*.  "^V^i  ^^Vsi\a\«iV\!; 
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all  nice  what  she  thought,  and  not  tho  least  like  oar  bnrgkr.  Tlie 
Roman-nosed  detective  calla  every  two  hours,  and  seldom  stays  less 
than  ODO. 

December  Srd. — This  niorning  the  Roman-nosed  one  came  to 
t&ke  Susannah  to  see  a  man  who  was  painting  a  house  in  Campbell- 
terrace.  It  occupied  three  hours.  This  evening  the  fish  was  a 
shapeless  wieck,  owing  to  this  ornament  of  his  native  land  having 
come  in,  jnst  as  dinner  should  have  been  served,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  colour  of  our  burglar's  coat. 

December  4th. — The  milkboy  has  been  arrested.  We  are  all 
>gog.     We  feel  so  certain  sumcthing  will  be  found  out  now. 

December  Bth. — Nolhiug  has  been  found  out ;  but  this  morning, 
itftet  mamma  had  ordered  dinner,  Susannah  informed  her  that  she 
ftiiould  like  to  leave  at  Christmas,  if  she  could  make  it  convenient. 

'Leave!'  said  mamma,  looking  mighty  astonished.      *  Why?* 

*  Well,  'm,'  simpered  Susannah,  *  I'm  going  to  be  married.* 

*  Indeed  !'  said  mamma.   *  I  hope  you  have  made  a  good  choice.* 

*  1  think  80,  'm,'  was  the  smiling  answer ;  *  leastways,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge." 

*  And  who  is  it  ?*  inquired  my  mother.    ' Not  the  baker?* 

'  Lor',  no,  'm,'  suid  Susannah,  getting  quite  red.  *  The  baker, 
indeed  r 

'  rU  tell  you,  mother,*  said  I  sagely — I  was  teaching  Mouton 
to  beg  for  a  cocoanut-drop  by  the  lire  :  '  it^s  the  Romau-nosed  de- 
toctive.     Now  isn't  it,  Susannah  ?' 

Susannah  smiled. 

So  if  our  burglar  did  nothing  else — a  sixpenny-bit  and  four 
postage  stamps  was  all  be  got — he  has  contrived  to  rob  us  of  onr 
cook.  E.  R. 


When  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsb,  in  the  company  of  Seijeant 
LankiUf  is  engagod  in  enrvej^ng  mankind  wiib  extensive  view  on 
deck  of  the  Joe  Miller,  being  tlien  outward  boand  for  Antvrerp.  hflj 
)M  disgusted  by  Buddonly  discovering  that  Captain  Hicks  of  th«' 
J>ragoon3,  his  ubiquitous!  rival  in  the  aflfectiona  of  the  blae-eved 
Miss  Fanny  Kicklebar>%  is  also  on  board.  'How  are  they/  it  may 
be  remembered,  querulously  meditates  M.  A.  T.,  the  *  they'  being 
the  officers  in  H.M.  service  generaUy,  *  always  getting  leave  from 
their  regiments  ?  If  they  are  not  wanted  in  this  country  (as  wanted 
they  cannot  be,  for  you  see  them  sprawling  over  the  railings  in 
Botton-row  all  day,  and  shaking  their  heels  at  ever>'  ball  in  town), 
— if  they  are  not  wanted  'n  this  country,  I  say,  why  the  deuce  are 
they  not  sent  oft'  to  India,  or  to  Demernra,  or  to  Sierra  Leone,  by 
Jove  ?  The  farther  the  better ;  and  I  should  wish  a  good  nnwhole- 
some  climate,  to  try  'em  and  make  *em  hardy.*  So  may  have 
soliloquised  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  under  the  indnence  of  the 
green-eyed  monster ;  but  so  did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  think 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  tPainm  U  yniUtaire  seems  like  a 
perpetual  refrain,  now  in  au  under- current,  and  now  welling  to  tho  sur- 
face, in  excess  of  patriotic  welcome,  throughout  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  hiiu  who  executed  so  many  masterpieces,  throagh* 
out  the  whole,  I  say,  oi  Esmond »  One  might  as  well  think  to  irritc 
of  Geneva  without  mention  of  Lausanne  and  Femcy  ;  might  as  well 
Bpeak  of  Lausanne  and  Femoy  without  thought  of  Gibbon  and  Vol- 
taire, as  attempt  to  treat  of  warriors  in  London  without  the  image 
of  the  military  habitues  of  the  metropolis  in  the  reign  of  good  Qaeevj 
Anne,  what  time  Europe  rang  with  the  fame  of  Marlborough  and 
his  campaigns  as  sketched  in  the  pages  of  that  immortal '  history* — 
and  history,  in  truth.  Emnond  is,  if  it  bo  the  historian's  business 
express  in  glowing  and  lifelike  tints  the  colour  of  an  epoch — i 
to  the  mind. 

What  time  shall  we  select?  Shall  it  be  in  that  eventful  yoar 
before  Blenheim,  at  which  never-to-bo-forgotten  battle  Henry  Esmond 
BO  gloriously  distinguished  himself;  that  year  when  Major-General 
Webbo,  who  was  to  win  renown  at  Ondenarde,  was  lodging  in 
Golden-square,  priding  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  army,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  all  tho 
women  were  in  love  with  him,  the  Hector  a  la  moth  de  Paris' 
Or  shall  it  be  just  after  the  close  of  the  great  campaign  of  1707- 
1708,  when  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  against 
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ha  graoe  of  Morlborongb  onco  more  promise  to  sacoccd,  when  the 
signing  of  the  peace  is  not  far  off,  and  preparations  are  even  now 
l»eiDg  made  at  Castlewood  for  the  celebration  of  the  majority  of  the 
^oung  lord,  who,  please  Heaven,  will  soon  return  from  the  wars? 
^'either  of  these.  The  occasion  shall  be  of  a  much  more  tranquil 
liud,  though  the  persons  in  whose  company  we  shall  be  will  be 
3)ot  less  eminent. 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon^  within  six  months  of  the  day  on  which 

Elenheim  has  been  fought.     The  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's  Guard 

Mre  quartered  at  St.  James's,  and  in  their  company  dines  Dick  the 

ficholar,  alias  Dick  the  Trooper,  now  Captain  Steele,  author  of  the 

kristian  Hero,  and  soon  to  gather  fresh  laurels  as  the  essayist 

<f  the   TatUr  and  the  Spectator.      He  has  not  yet  married  the 

young  widow,  who  is  soon  to  rule  him  with  a  rod  in  pickle — Mrs. 

Sherlock — but  he  is  courting  her  in  Kensington-square,  where  she 

has  a  lodging  hard  by  my  Lady  Castlewood's.     A  queer  wedded 

life,  with  its  vicissitudes  and  endearments  and  tiffs,  its  irregularities 

and  its  repentances  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  its  recriminations 

and  its  forgivenesses  on  part  of  the  wife,  which  waits  the  pair: 

Dick  always  ready  to  crack  a  bottle  overnight  and  heedless  where 

he  found   himself  in  the  morning,  but  when  he  did  find  himself 

alaewhere  than  where  he  should  have  been,  always  swift  to  pen  the 

letter  of  crapulous  contrition  ;  Mrs.  Steele  resentful  and  prudish  at 

first,  but  gradually  growing  acclimatised  to  the  eccentricities  of  her 

lord  and  master,  and  to  the  state  of  chronic  impecuniosity,  fitfully 

relieved  by  offerings  of  propitiator}*  guineas  and  half-guineas  sent  to 

'his  darling  Prae.*     Who  does  not  know  the  missives  which  the 

ftort  of  '  the  Chiistian  hero'  received  on  an  average  twice  a  week  ? 

how  well  must  that  poor  lady  have  been  able  to  conjecture  what 

ir»8  coming,  when  a  note  was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  told 

that  the  bearer  was  waiting  to  bo  paid !      '  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  Ned 

Aske,  and  Mr.  Lnmtey,'  he  writes  on  ono  occasion,  '  have  desired 

ine  to  sit  an  hour  with  them  at  the  George,  in  Pall  Mall,  for  which 

J  desire  your  patience  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  you  will  go  to 

bed/      '  If.'  80  runs  another  specimen.  '  the  man  who  has  my  shoe- 

tkuUser's  bill  calls,  let  him  be  answered  that  I  shall  call  on  him  as 

I  OOCQC  home.     I  stay  here  in  order  to  get  Jonson  to  discount  a 

l>iU  for  me.  and  shall  dine  with  him  for  that  end.'     Here  is  a  third, 

dated  Tennis-court  Coffee-honse,  May  5,   1708:   'I  hope  I  have 

done  this  day  what  will  be  pleasing  to  you ;  in  the  mean  time  shall 

"be  ibis  night  at  a  baker's,  one  Leg.  over  against  the  Devil's  Tavern 

»t.Charing-cros8.   .   .   .   If  the  printer's  boy  be  at  home,  send  him 

liither  ;  and  let  Mrs.  Todd  send  by  the  boy  my  night-gown,  slippers, 

and  clean  linen.'     '  I  entreat,*  ho  writes  once  more,  *  your  pardon 

for  not  coming  home,   being  invited  to  supper  to   Mr.   Boyle's. 

Dear  Prue,  do  not  send  after  me,  for  I  shall  be  ridiculous.*     Did 


ever  letters  bear  upon  tbeir  face  a  social  history  more  dearly  thAn 
these? 

But  as  jet  Captain  Steele  is  a  bachelor,  a  frentleman  usher  at 
Kensington,  but  usually  to  be  found  at  the  Guard  table  at  St. 
James*8  at  dinner,  as  he  is  to-night,  in  company  of  Lieutenant 
L  Esmond.  The  pair  are  strolling  down  Jonnyu,  or  as  it  was  then 
f  spelt  Germnine,  Etroet,  when  *  Dick  all  of  a  sudden  leaves  his  com- 
panion's arm,  and  runs  after  a  gentleman  near  to  St.  James's 
Church,  ...  a  fair  tall  man,  in  a  snutl-coloured  suit,  with  a  plain 
sword,  very  sober,  and  almost  shabby  in  appearance,  at  least  when 
compared  to  Captain  Steele,  who  loved  to  adorn  his  jolly  round 
person  with  the  tinest  of  clothes,  and  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace.' 
What  need  to  tell  the  sequel  ?  ' "  This  is  Captain  Esmond,  who  was 
at  Blenheim,*'  says  Steele.  "  Lieutenant  Esmond,"  says  the  other, 
with  a  low  bow,  '*  at  Mr.  Addison's  ser\'ice."  "I  have  heard  of  you," 
says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile ;  as,  indeed,  everybody  about  town 
hud  heard  that  unlucky  story  about  Esmond's  aunt  and  the  Duchess.' 
Then  folluwa  the  brief  but  evcr-uicmorable  symposium  in  Addison's 
lodgings  in  the  Haymorket.  My  Lord  Halifax  has  sent  him  a  boiUe 
of  Burgundy,  from  which  the  bibulous  Dick  hastens  to  refresh 
himself.  On  the  writing-table  is  a  map  of  there  cent  action  at 
Hocbstadt,  and  several  old  gazettes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  thu 
battle.  Dick  commences  to  read  out  the  poem,  but  long  before  be 
baa  come  to  the  middle  of  the  manuscript  *  wine  and  friendship 
have  reduced  him  to  a  perfectly  maudlin  state/  and  'he  is  fain  to 
go  off,  insisting  on  kissing  his  friend  before  his  departure,  and 
reeling  away  witli  the  periwig  over  hia  eyes.* 

Let  us  puss  over  a  century,  and  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
warrior  in  town  at  the  close  of  that  campaign  whose  hero  was  not 
Marlborough,  but  Wellington.  The  Guards  are  back  in  their  old 
quarters,  and  London  is  in  the  full  swing  of  the  most  brilliant  sea- 
son which  it  has  known  for  many  a  long  year.  Everywhere  thero 
have  been  banquets  and  balls  of  welcome  to  the  otHcers  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  safely  returned  from  foreign  service.  Uyde  Park 
was  fashionable  then  as  it  is  now,  and  daily  was  thronged  at  fire 
P.M.  from  the  Corner  to  Ivnightsbridge  with  all  that  was  brilliaul 
in  the  world  of  London  beaudom  and  daz^.ling  in  beauty.  The 
dandy's  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  IcaUier 
breeches  and  top-boots,  and  a  deep  stiff  white  cravat,  over  the  edge 
of  which  tho  eyes  could  not  penetrate  to  the  earth  below.  The 
great  ladies  cliictiy  affect  a  vis-a-vis  in  the  way  of  carriage,  and 
amongst  the  queens  of  fashion  and  tho  reigning  belles  are  tha 
Duchesses  of  Rutland,  Argjle,  Gordon,  and  Bedford  ;  Ladies  Cowper, 
Foley,  Heathcote,  Louisa  Lambton,  Hertford,  and  Mountjoy. 
AmoDgst  the  best-ktiowu  mlUtary  men  about  town  are  Colonel 
Cooke,  commonly  called  KangaToo  C\>o^a.^,\TV4^\»  ovit-i^-cam^  %&d. 
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H^^PIty  to  the  Dake  of  York :  Colonel  Armstrong  of  the  Cold- 
srams,  the  hest  officer  unci  at  once  the  strictest  and  most  humane 
(liaciplinarian  of  his  time,  whose  non-commissioned  officers  were  so 
perfect,  that  Captain  Gronow  tells  us  in  his  memoir  of  him  he  waa 
called  upon  to  educate  nearly  all  the  adjutants  of  the  different  regi- 
menU  of  the  line  ;  and  Colonel  Mackinnon,  also  of  the  Guards,  so 
locomplisbed  and  so  acrohatic  an  athlete,  that  Griumldi  used  to 
protest  that  '  the  Colonel  had  only  to  put  on  the  motley  to  totally 
eclipse  me,*  and  bo  inveterate  a  practical  joker,  that  ou  three  occa- 
sions his  freaks  nearly  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 

Though  the  era  of  clubs  was  just  commencing  in  181  5,  there  was 
still  a  certain  prejudice  aguiust  them  among  the  especial  bucks  of  the 
age.    These  used  to  enjoy  each  other's  society  at  hotels.    The  Claren- 
ilon  was  the  great  place  for  French  dinners ;  indeed  it  was  the  only 
pliice  where  n  genuine  French  dinner  was  procurable.   Such  a  meal  was 
aiiixiuy,  costing  as  it  did  seldom  less  than  four  guineas.    Limmer*8 
w^us  then,  as  it  is  now.  the  resort  of  noble  sportsmen,  whether  in  or 
"ot  of  *  the  service.*    For  naval  officers  there  was  Fadet's  in  Oxford- 
street;  and  for  the  Church  and  the  Universities,  Ibbetson'sin  Bond- 
skreel.     Stephen's,  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  Captain  Gronow  has 
told  tts,  '  waa  a  faBhiouable  hotel,  supported  by  officers  of  the  army 
And  men  abont  tow^n.    If  a  stranger  asked  to  dine  there,  he  was  stared 
*t  by  the  servants,  and  very  solemnly  aasored  that  there  was  no 
table  vacant.     It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  thirty  or  forty 
saddle-horses  and  tilburies  waiting  outside  this  hotel.'     The  chief 
clnbs   were  White's,   Boodle's,   Brookes',  Wattier's,  the  Guards'. 
Tlje  Guards'  was  started  just  after  the  return  of  the  troops  from  the 
^Pw,  and  was  *  conducted  upon  a  military  system  ;   billiards  and  low 
whistp'  continues  Gronow,  *  were  the  only  games  indidgod  in.     The 
dinner  was,   perhaps,  better  than  at  most  clubs,  and  considerably 
cheaper.'       The     hotel     coniraemorated     by    Captain    Gronow    as 
Stephen's  is,  I  believe,  ideiiLicul  with  that  which   has  long  since 
become  Long's.      Instead  of  the  solo  mihtary  club  which  the  same 
authority   names,   the  Guards*,   the  fingers    of  two    hands    would 
Scarcely  suffice  to  reckon  the  joint-stock  palaces  now  erected  for  the 
Conifort  and  convenience  of  the  sons  of  Mars.     As  a  people  we  may 
be     wholly    set    upon   a  policy  of   peace,  and  give  our  heart  and 
Bool   to  the  pursuit  of  money-making  ;    but  there  never  was  a  time 
at   which  the  army  as  a  profession  was  so  popular,  and  its  commis- 
aloned  officers  more  numerous.   Nor  is  this  popularity  unintelligible. 
liegimeQtal  discipline  is  the  very  best  kind  of  education  which  any 
^oanj;  man  could  have.     It  is  an  admirable  supplement  to  school 
or    college ;    it  is  no   mean   substitute  for  either.       The  civilian 
fathers  ofthe  United  Kingdom  have  long  since  divested  themselves 
of  the  stupid  and  vulgar  superstition  that  to  Rcwd  vv  aao.  yd!ws  S>s«i 
tumjr  was  to  expose  him  to  a  thousand  untold  aii4vie^-ii\^'vttti>alOv 
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ble  lemptationB.  The  sabultorn  in  a  marcbijsg  regiment  will  not 
find  half  the  indacements  to  waste  his  time  and  money  upon  riotoos 
living  that  he  will  in  a  fast  college  at  Oxford,  or  at  least  that  be  conld 
bavo  done  there  some  ten  years  ago,  whatever  may  bo  the  case  with 
the  Oxford  of  the  present  day.  Aoid  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  state  of  things  which  has  improved  so  much  in  the  army  in 
the  conrse  of  a  couple  of  deca^les  will  continue  to  improve,  and  that 
economical  excesses  one  after  the  other  will  disappear.  Yonug  men 
are  now  more  and  more  taking  to  the  army  as  a  regular  profession, 
and  even  if  they  enter  it  without  intending  permanently  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  career,  they  cannot  help  benefiting  socially, 
morally,  and  intellectually  by  the  discipline  they  willimdergo.  They 
will  be  belter  country  gentlemen,  better  men  of  business,  better 
landlords,  better  administrators,  whatever  the  department  of  life  in 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  display  their  administrative  skill. 

There  are  two  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  military  element 
in   our  metropolitan  population  seems  abnormally  developed — the 
spring  and  the  autumn.     Alderahot,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Shoe- 
buryness,  these  we  have  always  with  us.     But  in  September  and  in 
April  we  are  visited,  brief  of  duration  though  the  visit  may  be,  by 
a  contingent  of  warriors  hailing  from  ports  more  remote.     They 
are  indeed  birds  of  passage,  but  they  are  ubiquitous.     They  throng 
the  thoroughfares  ;  they  occupy  at  least  half  the  stalls  in  every 
theatre  in  London  ;   they  are  the  chief  patrons  of  every  A-ariety  of 
popular  entertainment.     Just  now  you  may  count  them  by  the  score 
in  Piccadilly  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  yon  may  recognise  them  at 
a  glance.     For  the  most  part  they  delight  in  frieze  shooting-jackets 
and  pot-hats,  for  they  arc  only  passing  through  London  '  for  the 
birds,  don't  you  know;'  and  the  partridges  are  far  away  in  the  tur- 
nip-fields  of  Norfolk,  the  stabhle  of  the  Midlands,  or  the  heai 
ploughed  fields  of  the  West.     But  pot-hats  and  sbooting-jacket«aw< 
cast  aside  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall,  and 
Naval  and  Military  Club  is  crowded  with  convives  of  pretematuxmll) 
grave  appearance,  arrayed  in  what  certain  novelists  call  irreproach-   ^^ 
able  or  immaculate  dress-clothes,  and  on  theatrical  excursions  in*  -^M 

tent  80  soon  as  tlie  cofl'ee  has  been  despatched  and  the  cigarette ^H 

that  crowning  device  of  eflfominate  afiectation — lit. 

For  the  warrior  in  London  a.d.  1875  has  little  or  nothing 
the  social  habits  of  his  professional  predecessors  on  furlongh  from  tlie 
army  of  Marlborough,  or  returned  from  the  great  peninsolar  expe- 
dition. He  is  not  a  '  roaring  lion.'  Your  beau  sabreur  who  swag- 
gers abominably  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Yoor  'captain,' 
who  rejoices  in  extravagant  amplitude  of  wristbands,  in  diamond 
studs,  and  who  orders  the  most  costly  dinners  which  the  club  can 
supply,  18  nine  times  out  oC  leu  &  mete  wuivU&man,  and  in  the  tenth 
will  be  found  to  be  a  member  o5  avivaviVcwr^  cv^^ii^  t^\xiss\i\.^  >gK&r 
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y  composed  of  the  eons  and  heirs  of  1)uttoD-muker8  aud  dr,v- 
^s^ters.      The  militiu  is  a  very  admirable  corps,  and  quite  indispens- 
^kble  for  the  due  protection  of  the  shores  of  Albion  in  time  of  peace 
or  war.     But  there  is  a  class  of  militia  captain  which  is   objeo- 
-fcionable.     A  little  warfare  is  like  a  little  knowledge,   and  your 
^enthusiastic  militiaman  is  apt  to  acquire  in  the  coarse  of  his  annual 
-£V»ur  weeks'  training  just  that  amount  of  *  side'  which  a  more  continu- 
ous apprenticeship  would  wear  off.     There  are  exceptions,  and  I  am 
^-lad  to  say  that  I  know  many.     My  animadversions  are  meant  in  no 
xxoMendly  spirit  to  the  officers  of  our  military  reserve,  and  are  only 
de  because  I  have  often  heard  cheap  uueers  levelled  at  the  race  of 
plains  generally,  on  the  ground  of  overdone  onteutation,  not  un- 
jxistified  by  the  Bi>ecial  facts  which  have  provoked  them,  hut  which 
^Loald  he  limited  in  their  application  to  the  particular  class  comprising 
^le  perpetrators  of  such  bi'tiacs. 

In  the  best  novel  which  Major  Whyte-Melvillo,  who  has  written 
x»any  good  novels,   ever  wrote — I  mean  Dlgbif  Grand — it  will  be 
x*ecollected  that  the  hero,  after  comitless  difficulties,  and  aEler  he 
IftaB  been  on  one  occasion  saved  from  starvation  only  by  the  timely 
Subsidy  of  a  popular  cantatrice,  who  es[)ies  his  destitute  condition  as 
^he  drives  past  in  her  brougham,  ultimately  arrives  at  the  pleasant 
'^ay  of  temporal  prosperity  by  the  paths  of  wine-vending.      It  is 
^ow  twenty  years  since  Z>i<;//j/  Grand  appeared,  and  there  was  then 
Something  of  novelty  in  the  idea  of  a  ci-devant  Guardsman  vyin^f 
^ith  Messrs.  Carboncll  or  Todbcatly  in  the  profession  that  they  have 
"*nade  the  business  of  their  life.     Where  is  the  novelty  now  ?     Be- 
tween the  top  of  Arlington -street  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jer- 
anyn-street  how  many  late  officers  in  crack  regiments  do  you  think 
one  might  count  who  have  recently  sold  out,  and  are  now  makinj^ 
their  golden  guineas  at  a  very  pretty  pace  indeed,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  demand  for  wine  in  England  7     Not  less 
than  threescore,  I  promise  you.     Nor  is  the  alliance  between  Mars 
and    Bacchus    the    only  one    which   the   commercial  spirit  of  tho 
times  has  in  these  latter  days  developed.     There  is  no  walk  in 
commercial  life  in  which  the  '  military*  are  unrepresented.    Just  as 
some  of  tlie  most  JiBtiuguished  of  uiir  modern  Utteralears  are  men 
of  war,  so  is  it  with  the  mart,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  City,  nay 
trade  itself  generally.     To  the  student  of  our  social  history  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting,  and  few  things  more  significant,  than  this 
interfusion  of  the  two  elements  in  our  population,  the  civil  and  the 
military.     The  form  of  pleasure  which  warriors  in   Loudon  most 
affect,  after  sport,  is  the  stage.     There  is  a  certain  clique  of  these 
carpet-knights  that  is  never  wearied  of  getting  up  theatricals  and 
giving   special  performances.     And  0,  the  jealousy   which   domi- 
nates the  bosoms  of  these  aniatonr  actors,   the   intriguing  which 
will  set  on  foot  to  keep  each  other  out  of  favourite  ];>&Tta  I     Y^^ 
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thoagh  pleasure  is  the  prime  aim  of  these,  they 
butterflies.  The  occupation  may  be  eBsentially  frivolous, 
occupation  once  selected  they  make  a  business  of  it,  and  pursue  it 
with  tenacious  severity.  Five  years  ago  the  metropolitan  existence 
of  young  Aldershot  might  be  said  to  centre  in  the  Burlington- 
arcade.  Its  sympathies  and  associations  extend  widely  beyond 
that  now,  and  wo  j>erooive  that  the  palmy  period  of  the  martial 
butterfly  has  gone  by. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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The  rnsa(^t  hazels  on  tho  hough  are  hanging  ripe  and  brown, 
The  buruish'd  chestnuts  from  their  shucks  come  thickly  showorin 

down ; 
Tho  ringdove  on  the  beech-mast  feeds,  the  squirrel  gambols  gay 
Amid  the  acom-ladea  oaks  throughout  the  autumn  day. 

From  furze  to  furze  the  spider  weaves  her  slender  silken  thread, 
Tho  rain-renowod  mcidow-turf  with  mushrooms  white  is  spread; 
The  partridge  from  the  stubble  whirs,  the  pheasant-sultan's  crow 
Rings  shrilly  as  he  proudly  stmts  along  the  coppice  row. 

And  scarlet  the  geranium-beds  glow  on  the  smooth  green  lawn, 
The  dahlias  glisten  with  the  dews  of  eve  and  early  dawn ; 
The  ivy  round  the  old  gray  church  gives  shelter  to  a  band 
Of  gathering  swallows  taking  flight  toward  a  enumer  land. 

The  yellowing  touch  of  autumn-tide  is  on  each  bush  and  tree ; 
Amid  the  lust  sweet  summer-blooms  regretful  hums  the  bee, 
For  soon  his  plenteous  nectar-feasts  Bhnll  he  for  this  year  o'er, 
And  be  abroad  amid  the  flowers  shall  venture  forth  no  more. 


Upon  the  path  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling  thick  and  sere. 
Decay's  hriglit  tints  mi  all  around  proclaiui  the  waning  year  ; 
Soon  Winter's  touch  aliall  freeze  tho  mere,  make  bare  and  black  the 

wood : 
Thus  pass  in  turn  the  seasons  four,  and  each  in  season  good. 

ASTLET  H.  BALDWt:*. 


HIS  SECOND  INHERITANCE 

EBICK  TA.LBOT,  AUTHOR  OF  *L0TT1K'8  POETUliK,*  *  THK  WnWUTO 

HAZARD,'  ETC. 


f  Chapter  VI.  The  Choice  op  Destiny. 

fa  wink  of  sleep  did  Mr.  .^tbur  Wilford  get  all  the  night  after 
hew's  Tiait.  The  fact  that  the  estate  of  Wilfordhurst  was 
to  the  hammer,  and  that  he  might  have  to  bny  it,  oppressed 
b  a  nightmare.  He  had  no  desire  to  saddle  himself  with 
Jen  of  a  landed  estate — in  fact,  a  great  aversiou  to  the  pros- 
icd  yet  he  felt  that  he  might  have  to  do  it.  Hu  coald  not 
B  thought  of  the  old  lino  of  Wilford  of  Wilfordhurst  being 
ished  in  this  unpleasant  way,  for  ho  felt  that  apart  from 
I  that  kept  it  alive  the  family  name  would  come  to  nothing. 
bar  Wilford  himself  had  known  little  of  the  life  of  an  English 
igentleman.  He  had  left  home  quite  young,  and  settled  in 
iirhere  he  had  connections  on  his  mother's  side,  and  then  in 
^e  of  time  he  had  realised,  iu  a  dignified  comfortable  way, 
fortune  by  wine  growing  and  exporting.     He  had  returned 

ttivo  land  after  middle  age,  and  had  adopted  the  daughters 
ger  brother,  who  had  died  in  cmborrasaod  circumstances, 
I  leaving  any  provision  for  their  education  and  maintenance. 
iy  he  had  then  nndcrtaken,  at  first  irksome  and  troublesome, 
jee  proved  to  him  a  great  source  of  happiness.  His  nieces 
jbmo  to  him  as  daughters;  their  aSection  and  their  society 
B  chief  solace  of  his  life. 

IB,  as  he  turned  and  twisted  to  and  &o  the  pros  and  cons  of 
ihase  of  tho^Vilfordhurst  estate,  he  began  to  consider  how 
I  affect  his  nieces.  Of  course  they  would  be  the  heiresses  ; 
m  they  would  take  rank  as  such  iti  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
id,  and  be  sought  after  aud  made  much  of.  A  society  too, 
liL  respectable,  would  encompass  them.  They  would  proba- 
jty  well.  Then  a  country  life  in  such  a  position  has  its  groat 
ges  to  womankind.  The  society  they  could  command  in 
r  might  be  more  brilliant  and  fascinating,  but  it  was  not 
fo  safe.  It  abounds  too  much  in  agreeable  youug  fellows 
k  worth  little  more  than  the  clothes  they  stand  in.  Then 
I  a  want  of  ap  object  and  aim  in  life  to  people  above  the 
fe  of  troubling  themselves  about  physical  wants,  and  without 
Raised  or  inevitable  duties  to  perform.  But  as  the  Ladies 
kl  of  a  country  village,  with  many  diverse  aud  pleasing  re- 
pps to  people  about  them,  there  was  an  ample  scope  for  the 
8kbie»,  Vol.  VU.  F.8,  Vol,  XXVIL  CC» 
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development  of  those  social  graces  and  charities  that  are  tn^o^ 
charm  of  woman.  Arthur  WiJford  was  no  enthusiast.  IIt>  did  not] 
believe  that  hia  nieces  would  do  any  real  good  to  the  |K30ple  thef 
would  experiment  upon ;  he  was  anxious  only  that  the  girls  them- 
selves should  be  happy  and  content.  I 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  mutter,  the  more  inclined  he  felt  it 
venture  upon  this  great  change  in  his  way  of  life.  He  was  not^^ 
insensible  to  the  increased  dignity  that  would  accrue  to  himself.  Tc^| 
Le  Wilford  of  Wilfordhorst  was  something  quite  differeut  from  beinp 
Wilford  of  Avenuii-gardeus,  u  mere  unconsidered  unit  in  the  grea" 
Hiun  of  Loudon  life.  Then,  again,  there  was  a  tino  library  at  Wil 
fordhurst,  u  charming  comfortable  room.  London  was  not  for  die 
tont ;  he  could  hare  his  room  in  town,  and  look  In  at  his  clob,  ana^vj 
attend  his  meetings  of  learned  societies,  and  so  on,  josi  vrhen  ^  t 
suited  him. 

Morning  dawned  before  sleep  fell  upon  his  tired  eyelids,  aik-W 
when  he  woke,  an  hour  later  than  his  wont,  no  revelation  had  coii^4 
to  him  in  his  dreams.    As  he  dressed,  he  determined  to  consult  h..M^ 
nieces  at  once ;  they  were  the  most  interested  ;  and  if  their  wish^s^s 
were  decidedly  against  the  change  of  life,  he  would  Ipavo  the 
alone. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  matter  at  breakfast- time.     Audri 
was  paio  and  licavy-eyed,  and  seemed  to  have  passed  as  unqoiet 
night  as  her  uncle.     Mr.  Wilford,  however,  took  no  notice  of  h' 
ill  looks.    He  fancied  that  she  was  grieving  for  her  cousin  Westle^i 
and  he  felt  annoyed  that  It  should  be  so. 

Directly  after  breakfast  both  the  girls  wore  summoned  to  aitesx^ 
Mr.  Wilford  iu  the  hbrary.  They  felt  that  it  must  be  on  a  nuittd' 
of  some  importance,  and  a  slight  trepidation  fell  upon  them. 

*  It  can't  be  that  somebody  has  proposed  for  us  both/  baI^ 
Hester. 

*  Nonsense/  said  Audrey;  *  it's  nothing  of  that  kind.    Hetty,  w 
yon  be  a  good  girl  and  wait  for  two  minutes  here,  whilst  I  speak 
uucle  alone?     I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  him.' 

Hester  complied  rather  unwillingly. 

'  Uncle,'  said  Audrey,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  library, 
liave  come  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  about  Westley ;  jOQ  ir^J' 
listen  to  me  patiently,  uncle  ?' 

'  I  am   nut  the  choleric  uncle  of  the  play,'  said  Mr.  Artiu^-'* 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'Hut  I  want  you  to  help  him,  uncle.    Some  of  this  money  U»^ 
yon  mean  for  us,  dear  uncle — could  you  not  advance  something    ^ 
him  to  help  him  oat  of  his  difiicalties?   He  is  in  bad  hands,  I  ^^^ 
afraid.' 

'  In  fact,  having  squandered  one  fortune,  you  would  help  faim.  ^^ 
spend  another.     No,  Audrey,  I   am  determined :   not  a  peony 
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ynJTie  shall  he  have,  directly  or  indirectly.     Yon  nnderstand  what 
-^at  iDTolTes.' 

Wilford  iarned  over  some  papers  angrily,  and  then  asked  for 
tester.  Audrey  called  her  in,  and  he  made  them  sit  opposite  to 
liim  hy  the  fireplace. 

*  It  isn't  olleu  that  girls  like  you,*  he  began,  *  are  consulted  on 
gutters  of  business;  bat  on  this  occasion,  as  yon  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter,  I  am  going  to  take  your  opinion.  Wilford- 
Imrst,  the  old  estate  of  onr  family,  is  for  sale.  Shall  I  buy  it,  and 
set  op  as  a  country  gentleman  ?  Think  of  all  it  involves.,  and  then 
I^Miak.  We'll  act  after  the  fashion  of  courts-martial,  and  have  the 
opinion  of  the  youngest  Erst.  What  do  you  say,  Hester  9  Shall 
i»e  give  up  Avenue-gardens,  and  go  and  live  at  WiKordhurst  ?' 

*  Bat  what  sort  of  a  place  is  it,  uncle  *?  Is  there  good  society 
a&d  a  nice  house,  and  plenty  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ?* 

*  There's  a  photograph  of  the  house  in  tliat  green  portfolio  in 
Ibe  drawing-room,  Uester ;  run  and  get  it,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  data  to  go  upon.* 

Uester  ran  up-stairs  to  fetch  the  photograph. 

'  Now/  went  on  Wilford,  '  what  have  you  to  say  to  the  maftter, 
Audrey?' 

*I  think,*  said  Audrey  quite  solemnly,  '  that  as  you  vnll  not 
belp  Westley  to  keep  the  estate,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  it  yourself. 
'l*here  are  many  old  tenants  and  old  servants  to  whom  the  extinction 
^'f  the  family  would  be  a  real  misfortuDe.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
%tate  got  into  the  hands  of  some  speculator  ?' 

*  O,  if  yon  come  to  old  servants,'  said  Arthur  Wilford,  half  jeat- 
^glyr '  1  think  that  Martin  here  should  have  something  to  say  on  the 
flatter.* 

'  Bnt  yon  will  take  him  with  you,  of  course?' 

'  Will  he  go,  do  you  think  ?  Great  as  is  his  attachment  tor 
me,  the  prospect  of  living  in  the  country  will,  I  fancy,  try  it  severely. 
But  seriously,  Audrey,  you  do  think  I  ought  to  take  this  thing  up?' 

Audrey  nodded  her  head  decisively,  but  seemed  hardly  able  to 
trast  herself  to  speak. 

Meantime  Hester  had  met  with  some  little  difficulty  in  her  search. 
the  green  portfolio  was  rather  a  bewildering  receptacle,  being  de- 
moted to  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  of  various  epochs.  There  were 
*>be  or  two  hideous  sdkouettes  of  a  youth  in  a  high  cap  and  tassel, 
probably  intended  for  Mr.  Arthur  himself;  a  lot  of  faded  carieaiufet 
of  ibe  H.  B.  period;  a  mchingc  of  more  modem  dra\viugB  and  photo* 
graphs,  among  which  were  several  of  houses  and  country  seate. 
M^hich  of  theih  was  Wilfordhurst  ? 

At  this  moment  Martin  glided  gently  into  the  room  to  see  how 
the  fire  was  burning,  a  solid  decorous-looking  servitor  in  a  black 
Suit  and  white  necktie. 
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*  Martin,*  cried  Hester,  *  tell  me  which  of  these 
hurst,' 

'  This  one,  miss/  said  Martin^  picking  one  out  quietly ;  '  I  hope 
master  is  not  thinking  of  going  there' 

*  Why  not,  Martin  ?' 

*  It's  a  bad  neighbourhood,  miss.     It's  for  sole,  miss,  they  tell 
I  hope  master  don't  think  of  bu34ng  it.' 

'  It  won't  hurt  you,  Martin,  if  he  does.' 

'  Never  no  good  como  of  it,  miss.     Don't  let  hiui,  miss,  if  yoi 
can  help  it.* 

Heater  laughed  aud  ran  down-stairs  with  the  photograph.  \Miena^H 
she  entered  the  library  she  was  astonished  to  see  the  pale  serioni^^s 
faces  of  her  uncle  and  sister. 

'  It  seems  a  very  solemn  afifair  this,*  said  Hester.  '  Poor  Martin:^H 
has  got  wiud  of  it,  aud  in  prophesying  all  manner  of  evils.  Well,  i^^ 
ia  an  Dgly  place,'  she  went  on,  taking  the  photograpli  to  the  iigfa  4 
— *a  rGfTulor  barrack  of  a  place;  nothing  but  doors  and  windows.' 

Arthur  Wilford  was  a  little  nettled.  This  was  the  home  of  hii^ia 
childhood,  regarded  by  him  as  the  Baitallah  at  Mecca  by  the  piou  -a« 
Moslem. 

'  It  may  not  be  according  to  modern  taste,'  he  said  ;  *  it  hu  n—  ^^ 
nseloss  pinnacles  or  gargoyles  about  it,  but  it  is  a  sensible,  comfoi 
able  house.  The  great  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor  is  a  v< 
noble  room,  and  the  avenue  in  front  of  it  is  the  finest  in  the  count^k-  ^- 
Bat  perhaps  it  is  altered  since  I  knew  it.* 

*  Why  should  we  not  go  and  see  the  place  ?*  aaked  Heatei^E^- 
^  There  is  to  be  a  sale  there  soon,  is  there  not  ?  Lot  us  go  ovc^r- ' 
there.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  we  must  go,'  said  Arthur  Wilford.     '  It  will  t^^*^| 
rather  painful,  but  there  are  family  pictures,  and  so  on,  I  shouL  -^^ 
like  to  have ;   and  I  must   renew  my  recollections    of  Fordhan:^^' 
Get  out  the  county  history,  Hetty,  and  read  out  the  notices  of  tlk^  ^H 
parish.'  V 

Audrey  left  the  room.     It  cut  her  to  the  quick  to  bear  of  poc^^^ 
Westley's  aflairs  being  disposed  of  in  this  off-hand  way,  and  yet 
could  see  there  was  no  help  for  it.     Hester  hunted  out  the  volum 
aud   seated   herself  comfortably  in   a    settee  to  read  ont  to 
unclo. 

**'  Pordham,  or  more  properly  Great  Fordham,  is  situated  u 
the  little  river  Duff,  or  Dove,  which  a  Httle  lower  do^\'n  waters 
manorial  seat  of  the  Wilfords.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  I 
Confessor — "  But  we  haven't  time  to  go  so  far  back,  havo 
uncle  Arthur  ?  and  we  don't  care  about  Doomsday  either — th^^** 
aeems  too  far  the  other  way;  but  listen.  *'  It  seems  that  in  tltf*^ 
Conqueror's  time  there  were  tvienV^-fLve  vvLLaiua  in  Fordham."* 

Martin  had  entered  witti  l\\e  co^X-fttxvVS^^  \\iivsx%\>sia-t«fli\Saii^«--'*^ 
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looked  quite  aghast.     *  There  are  more  now,  if  anjthink/  he  said, 
iinder  his  breath,  as  he  shook  the  coals  upon  the  tire. 

'  Get  my  coat  and  hat,  Martin/  said  Wilford,  rising,  and  smiling 
to  himself.  *  I  shall  walk  across  to  the  Temple,  and  see  Framliiig- 
ham  abont  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Fraralingham  had  offices  in  the  Temple — dingy  ill-lighted 
rooms  looking  out  upon  a  dull  dreary  court.  It  was  a  very  untidy 
office,  crammed  with  dirty  bundles  of  papers  and  parchments,  and 
faU  of  dusty  rickety  old  furniture.  FramUngham  was  a  cheerful 
dilatory  old  lawyer,  who  had  a  good  clientele  of  elderly  country 
gentlemen,  to  Mhom  he  could  chat  about  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fekherB,  He  was  well  primed  with  venerable  jokes  and  time-worn 
stones,  some  of  which  were  old  enough  to  have  become  fresh  again, 
and  capable  of  amusing  the  fade  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the 
day. 

Somehow  to-day  Framlingbam's  little  stories  and  jokes  fell 
rttlier  flat  upon  the  ears  of  his  client,  for  Arthur  Wilford  was  pre- 
occnpied  and  dull.  Framlingham  saw  this,  and  assumed  a  more 
serious  tone.  *  Come,  my  old  friend.'  he  said,  hiying  his  hand 
upon  Wilford's  arm,  *  we're  out  of  spiriU  to-day.  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.     Our  nephew,  eh  ?' 

'  It's  town-talk,  I  suppose,*  said  Arthur  Wilford  gloomily. 
Framlingham  nodded.     '  I  knew  how  it  would  be/  he  went  on, 
*  when  he  got  into  Pctworth's  hands.' 
'  He's  a  confounded  rascal,  eh  ?* 

*  He  has  not  such  a  bad  name,'  said  Framlingham.  *  A 
*recker  if  you  like,  but  one  of  the  most  creditable  of  the  fraternity. 
He  looks  out  for  big  ships,  and  breaks  tliem  up  in  a  respectable 
tQanner.  He  has  a  beautiful  place  down  in  South  Huntshire. 
That  ho  got  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Brighton,  they  say ;  and  next,  I 
suppose,  he'll  get  Wilfordhurat.' 

Arthur  Wilford  ground  his  heel  on  the  floor  Mith  a  gesture  of 
^tnpatience. 

Framlingham  looked  at  him  meaningly,  and  laid  his  hand  once 
xUore  on  his  arm  : 

■  Yon  must  buy  it,  old  friend,  you  must  buy  it.  It's  worth 
-liiorG  to  you  than  anybody.  All  the  old  associations,  all  the  old 
*Oflaoncij,  would  come  to  you  tmimpaired/ 

'  Anything  rather  than  it  should  come  to  that  villain  Pet- 
^Vortb/ 

Framlingham's  face  brightened  involuntarily  as  he  reflected  that 
^t  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  nobody  any  good,  and  that  if  Arthur 
AVilford  bought  the  Wilfordshire  estate  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  work  cut  out  for  him,  present  uud  prospective. 

But  the  gust  of  passion  that  had  sliakcn  XtWvMt  "V^'^Qt^  •&»«&. 
^^ubmded,  and  left  him  feehle  and  undecided. 
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'  I  don't  think  I'll  meddle  with  it,  after  all/  he  mattered,  sbik- 
ing  his  head, 

'  Well,  wo  shall  see,'  cried  Fraralingham,  shaking  his  head  too, 
*  we  shall  see.' 

A  stray  ray  of  snnshiDO  shot  in  at  this  moment  throagb  the 
dasty  window,  a  great  bar  of  twinkling  motes,  on  which  one  might 
well  have  thought  to  hang  a  coat  or  cloak.  It  lit  up  the  gnj 
pallid  faces  of  the  lawyer  and  his  client  as  they  sat  by  the  maty  oU 
fender  in  front  of  the  fire.  Even  that  looked  old  and  faded  ioik 
bright  sunlight. 

'  I'm  too  old,  Franilingham  ;  too  old  to  change/ 

'  Come,  come,  old  friend,  no  despondency.  Bless  me*  we  hive 
some  salt  of  youth  left  in  ua  yet.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who 
this  Petwortii  really  is  ?' 

'  No  ;   I  know  nothing  about  him  but  the  name.* 

*  Well,  I  heard  the  whole  story  the  other  day — not  the  full 
details,  bat  the  outline  of  it.  It  appears  that  in  hia  yontfa  this 
Petworth  was  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  the  country ;  and  that, 
being  a  good-looking  fellow  with  plenty  of  cheek,  he  sncceedeJ  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  a  young  lady  belonging  to  a  good  connty 
family ;  and  that  matters  went  so  far  that  the  family  had  to  interfwei 
and  that  Petworth  was  forced  to  leave  the  place.  But  it  seems 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  young  lady  also  was  found  to  be 
missing.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Wilford,  whom  this  narrative  seemed  to  move  » 
good  deal. 

*  Well,  of  course  there  was  a  great  scandal,  and  search  WU 
made  for  the  pair  ;  and  it  appears  that,  partly  by  threats  and  partly 
by  bribes,  onr  friend  was  induced  to  resign  his  claims  upon  lh« 
young  lady,  and  that  she  was  eventually  restored  to  the  custody  of 
her  relatives.  With  the  capital  acquired  in  this  peculiar  way,  he 
articled  himself  to  a  London  soUcitor,  who  was  also  something  of  ^ 
money-dealer  ;  and  here  he  made  himself  so  useful  that  he  was,  afl^^ 
a  time,  taken  into  partnership,  and,  on  the  death  of  Lis  prindp 
succeeded  not  only  to  the  whole  practice,  hut  also,  by  marrying 
widow  of  his  late  ]>artner,  to  his  very  considerable  accumulatia 
Since  then  Petworth  has  llonriBhed  amazinj^ly,  and  bids  fair 
become  a  great  num.  1  shouhln't  wonder,  if  he  acquires  Wilfor*^ 
hurst,  at  Leariug  he  was  made  a  baronet.  Sir  Robert  Petworth,  Batffl 
It  rings  as  well  as  any  of  them,  eh  ?*  m 

*  We  shall  see,'  said  Arthur  Wilford  grimly,  rising  to  take  faM 
leave.  '  We  shall  see  who  will  be  master  of  Wilfordhurst  ;*  and  IB 
walked  out,  looking  quite  bold  and  defiant.  '  Sooner  than  ^jbfl 
scoundrel  shall  have  the  estate  I'll  spend  my  last  penny  to^^H 
him.'  he  muttered  to  himself.  ^^B 

Arthur  Wilford  walked   briskly  along   through   the  sanflhiCH 
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^pnng-  mominp.  London  was  in  fnll  spftte,  and  eretything  looked 
^ay  and  brilliant.  Bat  by  the  time  he  had  crossed  the  Park,  and 
<onie  in  sight  of  Ayenne-gardcns,  he  felt  a  little  faint  and  weak,  as 
if  the  ^^ronnd  ho  stood  npon  were  not  very  steady  ;  all  the  bright 
"world  about  him  seemed  snddonly  cold  and  gray.  He  conqnered 
these  feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  and  reached  his  own  doorstep 
aafely. 

*  Yott  haven't  been  walking  both  ways,  sir,*  cried  Martin 
reproachfully. 

Wilford  nodded.  '  I  feel  a  little  giddy,  that's  all,  Martin.*  He 
sat  down  on  a  ball  chairs  and  rested  for  a  moment.  Martin  hastened 
to  get  his  master  a  *jlass  of  i^ine,  which  he  drauk,  and  then  declared 
liiuiself  all  right  again.  *  It's  the  glare  of  the  sun,  Martin/  he  said. 
Martin  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

Chapter  VII. 

FBOH  THE  OOBB'S  CASTLE. 

Ptrms    Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.   PetwoHh,   is   a  comfortable 
modern  red-brick  honse,  gothic  in  its  e:(terual  details,  but  within 
fitted  up  with  all  modern  appliances  ofluxury  and  taste.     It  is  sur- 
itMuided  by  pleasant  grounds   that  slope  down  to  a   swift  peUucid 
^ream.      On  a  IctcI  plalfona  of  turf  close  to  the  rivor  bunk  stands 
*  gray  time  worn  fragment  of  the  tower  of  the  old  abbey  church.     A 
few   shapeless  heaps   of  stones  covered   with  ivy,  ferns,  and  other 
^erdnre,  mark  a  portion  of  the  outUne  of  the  ancient  building.    The 
■^hole  of  the  ruins  are  embowered  in  trees  and  form  a  sweet  seques- 
tered retreat,  suitable  for  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  Mr.  Pet- 
Worth  as  he  smokes  his  Sunday-afternoon  cigar.     As  for  the  princes 
ftnd  mitred  abbots  and  nobles  and  dames  of  high  degree  who,  tra- 
dition says,  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  as  well 
«3  tlie  nameless  crowds  of  obscure  ecclesiastics,  they  sleep  peacefully 
cnongh  np  and  down  Mr.  Petwortira  garden.      His  asparagns-bed 
covered  the  site  of  a  tomb   of  a    Saxon   monarch,  his  apple-trees 
struck  their  top  roots  into  the  cisterns  of  stone  that  held  the  bones 
«nd  dnst  of  long-decayed  saints. 

The  main  ornament  of  Puffin  Abbey  was  not,  however,  its  cmm- 

l>ling  stones,  or  its  subterranean  reservoirs  of  old  bones,  but  a  very 

charming  and  attractive  young  woman,  the  niece,  in  fact,  of  Mr. 

Petworth,   hight  Olivia  Brown.       She  was  a  fine  well-grown  girl 

of  eighteen  or  so,  with  dark  hair,  eyes  of  a  somewhat  almond  shape 

and  with  a  good-  deal   of  eastern  softness  and    allurement  about 

thera  ;  her  nose  was  straight  and  well-cut,  with  a  somewhat  defiant 

upward  tilt,  an  expression  that  was  heightened  by  a  short  upper 

lip,  apt  to  curl  derisively  at  the  slightest  provocation.     The  under 

Up   matched   the   eyes  again,  being  full  and  ripe  and  attractive. 
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Her  mouth,  habitually  half  opened^   showed  the  gleam  of  Blxon*» 

white  teeth  that  seemed  adapted  for  biting  the  hardest  substances .. 

Olivia  was  always  well  attired  iii  becoming  costumes,  according  tawz^w 

the  seasonB.     Her  uncle  Petworth  spared  no  expense  iu  her  embel _- 

lishment,  for  she  was  the  very  apple  of  liis  eye,  and  was  In  (\\\W  M\ 
possession  of  the  only  soft  place  in  his  obdurate  heart. 

No  high-jinks  ever  went  on  at  Puffin  Abbey.     If  Mr.  Pctwortl=:^Hi 

had  rackety  sporting  friends,  they  did  not  show  there;  spend thriffc^^"^ 

young  noblemen,    money-socking  rou^s  were  never  introduced  h'^      v 

Petworth    within   the  penetration    of  his  country  retreat.     Puffii^^m 

Abbey  was  decorous,  but  dull.     There  was  not  much  society  in  th^  _e 

neighbourhood,    and    what    there   was    fought   shy  of  the  abbei 

Petworth*8  reputation  was  too  well  esiablished  for  genteel  peopli 

to  ignore  his  peculiar  pursuits,  eUc  there  was  little  objectionabl 

in  Mrs.  Petworth,  who  was  a  quiet  amiable  person,  rather  devoul 

and  much  given  to  works  of  benevolence  in  the  way  of  blankets 

coals,  and   clothing  for  the   poor.     As  she  was  of  a  shy   retirin^ 

temperament,  abe  did  not  regret  the  comparative  seclusion  in  whicIT 

she  was  placed.  Petworth  himself  chafed  at  it  sometimes,  but  the 

he  was  not  often  down  there  for  long  together,  and  was  too  miic  . 

engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  to  feel  ike  want  of  society  very  koenl 

But  Olivia  often  bitterly  lamented  her  isolation,  and  sighed  f< 

a  more  varied  and  lively  existence.     One  of  the  chief  alleviations 

her  lot  was  an  occasional  visit  to  London  to   her  mother's  hoits 

Olivia  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  with  her  uncle  and  aun 

whom  she  had  been  taught  to  call  papa  and  mamma  ;  but  she 

not  beeu  left  in  ignorance  of  her  real  parentage,  and  she  knew  h 

real  mother  as  '  Mamma  Brown,'  a  title  shortened  by  Olivia  in  h 

early  years  to  Mam  Brown,  a  contraction  she  still  made  use  c 

There  was  no  great  oJTection,  indeed,  between  mother  and  dangh 

but  they  were  yet  very  good  friends,  especially  as  Olivia  was  gen 

rally  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  straitened  household  of 

Brown  luxuries  and  comforts  she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  foreg«^ 

and  as  her  visits  were  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  gaieties  which 

ns  much  relished  by  mother  as  daughter. 

'Papa  won't  be  home  this  week,  Olivia,'  said  Mrs.  Pet 
one  morning — the  very  morning  so  eventful  to  young  Wilford — 
breokfjist,  looking  up  from  a  letter  that  she  had  just  opened. 

'  0,  I'm  sorry  for  that,'  said  Olivia,  and  yawned  involuntari 
at  the  thought  of  a  long  country  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Petworth. 
by  the  way,*  she  said,  rustling  the  leaves  of  a  letter  under  her  ban 
'  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mam  Brown.     She  wants  me 
go  and  see  her,     Don*t  you  think  this  would  be  n  good  oppo 
tonity  now  papa  is  away  ?' 

Mrs.  Petworth  did   not  immediately  reply.       The   Pelwo: 
vrero  rather  jealous  of  ^-a.  Btovju,  asA  Ccl^-qoN.  ci^u^\iL^%<b  *sxv  ra 
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t  between  mother  and  daaghter.  But  they  could  not 
put  a  stop  to  their  intercourse ;  and,  indeed,  Olivia  had  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  having  her  own  way  in  most  matters  that 
they  would  have  hardly  ventured  to  thwart  her.  After  Mrs. 
Petworth,  then,  had  glanced  over  at  Olivia  and  satisfied  herself  that 
the  young  lady  really  meant  going,  she  acquiesced  with  only  the 
most  feeble  protest* 

*  Yes  if  you  like,  Olivia,  certainly.  I  shall  feel  a  little  lonely  ; 
bat  go  if  you  wish.  But  you  had  better  take  Simpson  with  you/ 
— -Simpson  being  Mrs.  Petworth's  maid,  also  serious  in  her  tend- 

cies, — *  she  will  be  such  a  protection.' 

*  You  would  bo  lonely  without  Simpson,  mamma,'  said  Olivia, 
1 1  shoiUd  he  supremely  bothered  wnth  her.     Besides,  she  looks 

•vm  so  at  everything  at  Mam  Brown's,  that  it's  quite  painful  to 
9e<}  the  altitude  assumed  by  her  nose.' 

Mrs.  Petworth  gave  in  on  that  point.     '  But  hadn't  I  better  sec 
on  safe  to  Bodley-terrace,  Olivia?' 

'O,  quite  absurd,  mamma!  Mam  Brown  will  meet  me  at 
aterloo,  and  what  is  the  use  of  your  knocking  yourself  up  T 
As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  meet  her  daughter  at  the 
tion,  not  knowing  by  what  train  she  would  como,  and  indeed 
ly  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  her  daughter's  visit  by  a  short 
egram  that  arrived  an  hour  or  so  before  its  sender.  Olivia,  bow- 
er, was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  at  tliis,  and  made  the  porter 
t  her  packages  into  a  hansom,  driving  away  with  a  dehghtful 
^lonse  of  freedom  and  exhilaration. 

'I  won't  go  to  Bodley-terrace  just  yet,'  she  said  to  herself; 
*  I'll  have  a  good  look  about  me  first.'  She  was  considerate  enough 
to  drive  to  Petworth's  office  in  the  first  place,  but  Mr.  Petworth 
■VVM  out,  Jobliug  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  back  that 
xi-iglt  or  not.     As  often  as  not,  ho  slept  at  his  club. 

*  Jobling,  I  want  to  leave  my  Inggage  here ;  and,  Jobling,  if  you 
are  not  very  busy,  could  you  take  it  for  mo  to  Bodley-terrace  ?' 

Jobling  said  he  could ;  he  Imd  already,  as  it  happened,  to  take 
somebody  else's  baggage  to  the  same  place.  But  he  said  nothing 
about  this,  looking  forward  to  a  legitimate  profit  in  the  way  of  double 
*»b-fare9. 

Ohvia  sat  down  at  Mr.  Petworth's  desk  and  wrote  a  little  note 
[     ^  hiju : 


Dear  Papa, — Here  I  am  in  town,  como  to  see  Mam  Browu 
d.  to  enjoy  myself.  Pleaso  send  me  a  nice  little  cheque  to  make 
<5lc8  and  drakes  with.  I  have  only  five  pounds  left  of  what  you 
Vc  mo  ever  bo  long  ago.  Please  make  Jobling  get  us  theatre 
k.ets — two  stalls  for  every  night  from  Monday  to  Friday — for  the 
things  going.     Jobling  will  know.     I  am  going  to 
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Madame  Pompom's  to  order  some  new  tiling,  and  I  shall  send  bet 
to  yon  for  a  cheqne,  ns  nho  has  not  had  one  for  a  very  long  time; 
and  don't  make  faces  over  the  figures.  I  sha'n't  ask  ^^on  to  eome&sd 
see  me,  as  I  know  you  hate  Bo(^  ley-terrace  ;  bnt  if  you  are  a  good  boT 
I  wiU  go  home  with  you  the  next  Saturday  after  this,  and  shall  kwk 
out  for  you  by  the  five  train.     So  no  more  from  your 

•  Olttia.' 


] 
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Having  finished  her  letter,  Olivia  drove  off  to  her  milliner's,  and 
then,  with  a  wry  face,  to  the  dentist's.    '  //  faut  souffrir  jxttir  Hrt 
bellCf'  she  said  to  herself.    But  the  cheerfnl  old  gentleman  who  hnd 
the  superintendence  of  her  teeth  had  no  heroic  operations  to  propose 
this  time.     A  touch  with  a  file  and  a  little  good  advice  were  all  shfl 
had  to  endure ;  and  with  a  happy  mind  she  wont  off  to  Mudie*s.  to 
remonstrate  with  the  manager  of  the  country  department  for  sendio? 
her  so  few  new  novels.     Finally  she  directed  her  chariot-wheels  to- 
wards Bodley-terrace,  not  along  the  back  streets,  bnt  right  dowu 
sparkling  Piccadilly. 

It  was  now  high  season  in  London :  the  smi  shining  brightljt 
the  h'ees  in  the  parks  in  their  fullest  green,  Piccadilly  crowded  with 
carriages,  everything  bright,  joyous,  charming,  especially  so  to  oiw 
just  passing  from  the  calm  and  seclusion  of  the  country.     Not  IW 
least  charming  item  of  the  scene,  to  the  eyes  of  dif^interested  oV 
servers,  was  the  bright  brown  face  of  Olivia  herself,  her  eyes  full  ^ 
fire,  her  features  glowing  with  animation  and  pleasure.     Loang^** 
from  the  Park,  high-stopping  youths  walking  to  their  clubs,  giia^^ 
impassible  gentlemen  on  tmll  horses,  clerks  hieing  homewards  from 
banks  and  public  ofiices^  wicked-looking  whiskered  men  in  miai'' 
phaetons, — Olivia  had  her  toll  of  admiration  from  all  these.     JJ^ 
was  she  altogether  xmconsciona  of  the  tribute;  for,  without  anye**^' 
barrassing  sense  of  individual  adoration,  a  sort  of  general  inipressi*^^ 
of  being  in  full  accord  with  all  the  brightness  and  magnificence 
the  scene  brought  to  her  heart  a  pleasant  half-intoxicating  elation  -** 

By  and  by  the  cab  turned  out  of  Knightsbridge,  and  the  b( 
assumed  a  quieter  ai^pect.     There  were  carriages  still  and  shops 
some  pretension,  Imt  the  former  were  of  the  quiet  domestic  ord^^ 
whilst  the  shops  were  of  the  more  useful  family-repository  kind 
trade.      For  this  was  Bodley-street,  a  sober  decorous  thoroughlk^^*^ 
that  divides  the  chosen  land  of  aristocracy  from  the  plebeian  wor^^^ 
roundabout.     Bodley-terrace  is  quite  at  the  foot  of  this  street,  ap^^^_ 
a  few  hmidrcd  yards  away  from  the  aristocratic  purlieus.     The  caL^^-^J 
man  did  not  know  it,  an<l  Olivia  was  obliged  to  point  out  the  wa^^P^ 
and  the  man,   inwardly  surprised  that  so  distinguished-looking  * 

young  lady  should  l>e  bound  for  such  a  dingy-looking  place,  drew  n 
at  the  door  of  number  eight. 

The  houses  of  Bodley-terrace  ore  tall  and  of  a  dull  red  In-ick,  qoil 
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looeycombed  and  eaten  away  at  the  corners.  Tbo  woodwork  about 
hem  has  on  equally  dingy  hno.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  bouses 
eceive  a  coat  of  paint  sometimes,  but  if  so  it  soon  wears  off  or  is 
Terpowcred  by  tbc^  dirt  beneath,  and  they  resume  thoir  usual  dusky 
ppearance.  As  yet  the  terrace  is  a  residential  one,  and  its  in- 
Abit&nts  are  of  the  decayed  and  dowagered  order,  who  find  thoir 
onses  too  large  for  them  and  put  up  cards  \\-ith  *  Apartments'  in 
beir  windows,  and  let  their  rooms  fitfully  and  intermittently.  Bat 
here  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  change.  A  photographer  has  estab- 
ished  a  great  case  of  his  portraits  outside  tlio  area-raiUngs  of  number 
en,  a  German  manofactnrer  of  pianoforte-strings  has  established 
timself  at  number  one,  and  a  French  hlnnchijiseusc  has,  it  is  said, 
aade  an  offer  for  number  two,  which  has  been  empty  some  time,  with 
i  view  of  converting  it  into  a  general  clear-starching,  crimping,  and 
roaifig  establishment.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  of  course  farewell  to 
ike  Tespectability  of  Bodley-terrace. 

The  bell  at  number  eight  is  not  a  certain  tinkler.  It  rings  down 
aelowin  some  back  regions,  whence  the  sound  of  it  cannot  reach  the 
apper  earth ;  the  wire  is  elastic  and  not  tightly  stretched ;  conse- 
quently the  visitor  is  never  quite  sure  whether  ho  has  succeeded  in 
making  himself  heard.  Ohvia  was  quito  aware  of  this  peculiarity  in 
the  risitors'-bell,  and  therefore  availed  hersell'  of  the  area-bell^  the 
machinery  of  which  was  more  simple  and  in  better  order. 

A  slatternly-looking  maid  appeared  in  the  space  bolow,  looked 
up,  recognised  Olivia  with  an  expansive  smile,  and  disappearing 
again,  after  a  little  delay  opened  the  front  door.  At  the  same  mo- 
Wtmi  Mrs.  Brown  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlour  that 
^ened  out  of  the  passage  and  folded  her  dauf^htcr  in  her  arms — 
or  rather  in  the  old  faded  Paisley  shawl  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
accustomed  to  wear  in  the  house,  and  that  did  duty  from  early 
morning  till  bedtime  at  night,  and  which  thus  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  morning  wrapper,  a  midday  fr'deuse^  and  an  evening 
opera-cloak.  That  shawl  and  a  threadbare  blark  camlet  skirt  formed 
a  convenient  whole  of  slothful  costume  that  made  its  wearer  independ- 
ent of  changing  fashions  and  almost  indifferent  to  the  charges  of 
the  laundress. 

Mrs.  Brown's  kiss  was  warmer  than  usual,  and  slightly  flavoiured 
with  sherry ;  for,  after  her  trying  but  successful  campaign  of  the 
morning,  she  had  given  herself  a  little  treat,  and  had  hansellod  her 
five-pound  note  at  the  neighbouring  w^ine-merchant's. 
H  '  Come  in,  my  dear,  and  warm  yourself,  and  have  a  glass  of 
^ke.  Your  room  wLU  be  ready  by  and  by,  dear ;  but  Jane  hasn't 
Bd  time  to  look  to  it  yet.  \Yc  have  another  guost  in  the  house* 
tthis  in  a  tone  of  extreme  mystery. 

Mrs.  Brown,  indeed,  was  nothing  nnlcss  myfttenoua.  R<stviW^ft 
life  WM9  a  mystery,  nhkh  she  wrapped  up  In  \)afe  moaX.  \Axi\.ftlasav^ 
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veils  of  illusion.    Who  wus  Bro\na  ?  people  asked.     Nobody  kneir, 
except,  perhaps,  the  widow  Brown,  and  her  revelations  were  most 
perplexing  and  contradicting.     At  one  time  she  would  give  you  in- 
distinctly to  understand  that  Brown  was  a  man  of  large  estate,  and 
had  kept  a  pack  of  honnds,  and  ruined  himself  by  horseracing.  In  an- 
other mood,  Brown  would  be  held  up  to  reprobation  as  a  heartless 
adventurer,  who  had  squandered  his  wife's  fortune  and  left  her  to  her 
present  state  of  comparative  indigence.     Then  again  Brown  would     H 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  high-minded  chivalrous  disinterestedness ;     ^ 
or  a  little  later,  as  a  warning  to  trusting  women  to  put  no  faith  in 
the  sons  of  men.     It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  was  ilrs. 
Brown's  settled  belief  on  the  subject.     In  her  secluded  monotonoa&- 
life,  as  she  sat  brooding  over  the  fire  from  mom  to  night,  she  had^.  H 
perhaps,  framed  for  herself  a  history  little  resembling  the  bare  ont — 
ward  facts  of  her  existence,  which  varied  continually  in  coloar  witla. 
the  changing  hues  of  her  immediate  feelings — a  history  more  retiM 
for  her  than  the  faded  blotted  memories  that  were  the  solo  relics  oME* 
a  sad  reality. 

*  We  were  talking  of  you  only  just  now,*  went  on  Mrs.  Brown^^p^ 
putting  her  finger  to  her  Hp. 

*  Of  me  ?*  said  Olivia.     '  And  with  whom,  pray  ?' 

*  With  him.     0,  my  dear,  he's  so  handsome  and  so  unhappy  1' 
'  Who  is  he,  then — your  friend  ?    lias  he  taken  the  drawing-n 

floor  ?'  asked  Olivia. 

'Hush!'  said   Mrs.  Brown;    'don't   you   heai-   him  now?- 
listen.' 

*  I  hear  some  one  poking  the  fire  overhead ;  then  he  is  a  nci 
lodger.     I'm  very  glad.  Mam  Brown,  and  I  hope  he'll  pay  you- 
this  one.' 

*  He's  pacing  the  floor  now.     Hark  !'  said  Mrs.  Brown  impros- 
sively.     *  You'll  hear  him  groan  directly. 

In  fact  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  taken  up  with  her  new  lodger  thai 
she  could  talk  of  nothing  else.     Olivia  grew  rather  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  as  she  could  extract  no  coherent  account  of  him  &oi 
the   excited  Mrs.  Brown.       At  the  same  time  her  curiosity 
aroused  by  her  mother's  pointed  descriptions  of  the  young  man,  wh( 
was  handsome,  aristocratic,  miserable. 

Presently  the  bell  rang  from  above,  and  Mrs,  Brown  started  ex- 
citedly to  her  feet.     '  Jane  can't  go/  she  cried ;  '  she's  cleaning  th< 
kitchen-stove — what  is  to  be  done  ?    Another  moment  may  be  Uk^ 
late.     I  feel  sure  I  heard  the  click  of  pistols  just  now.* 

'Pooh  !*  said  Olivia.  *  The  poor  follow  wants  something  to  eat^ 
I  daresay ;   and  I  am  sure  I  do.     Look  here,  Mam  Brown,  I  wilS 
slip  on  one  of  Jane's  aprons  and  make  believe  to  be  the  servant,  auJ. 
go  und  see  what  he  wants,  and  then  I'll  see  about  boiling  the 
VVhy  did  you  have  the  stove  done  just  at  tea-time  ?* 
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'  My  dear,  Jane  wished  to  do  it»  as  there  ^as  company.  Well,  do 
^o,  my  dear,  and  see  what  the  vouDg  man  wants.  It  will  be  such 
A  relief  to  one^B  mind  to  know  that  he  is  safe  ;  and  if  you  find  him 
Itolding  a  pistol  to  his  head,  throw  yourself  upon  him  and  scream.' 

'  Indeed  I  shall  mn  away  as  fast  as  I  can  if  I  see  any  pistols 
At>out/  said  Olivia,  and  descended  into  the  kitchen. 

*  O,  miss!'  cried  Jane,  rising  from  her  kncea  and  extending 
Ixer  apron  as  if  to  shield  the  half  polished-grate  from  her  view.  '  I 
^pvas  so  in  hopes  I  should  finish  it  before  yon  came  down.' 

•Never  mind  the  polish,  Jane,*  cried  OHvia,  shivering,  *  but 
put  some  fire  in  and  boil  the  kettle.  Now  give  me  one  of  your 
clean  aprons  and  that  little  tray.' 

Olivia,  made  up  as  one  of  the  prettiest  maid-serrauts  imaginable, 
knocked  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  heard  a  musical  masculine 
voice  exclaim,  '  Come  in.' 


Chapter  VXH. 


NOT  WITHOUT  CONSOLATION. 


When  he  left  Petworth's  office  a  ruined  man,  youngWestley  Wil- 
ford  desired  nothing  but  to  shrink  altogether  from  the  light  of  day, 
*^Qd  bury  himself  and  hia  tnmhlea  out  of  sight.  Some  people  might 
**avo  been  tempted  to  throw  themselves  into  the  river,  but  Westley 
P«d  too  healthy  a  mind  long  to  turn  his  thoughts  that  way.  He  waa 
*^  despair  to-day,  but  he  had  a  secret  conviction  that  he  would  come 
°^t  of  the  shadow  presently.  Misfortune  for  him  was  a  new  ac- 
*l*iaintance,  and  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  realised  its  persistent 
*iatore,  and  the  small  chance  of  shaking  ofl*  a  companion  who,  like 
^«ie  old  man  of  the  sea.  sits  all  the  tighter  and  firmer  the  more 
••ired  his  bearer  becomes  of  the  burdeu. 

In  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  ho  then  was,  however,  the  thought 
^^  a  retreat,  where  he  would  be  altogether  unknown  and  where  his 
^yea  wonld  not  come  in  contact  vnih  a  single  faniUiar  object,  was 
€5^teful  to  him.     He  could  not,  he  told  himself,  become  acquainted 
his  altered  circumstances  too  soon.     He  first  made  a  meal  at 
small  tavern  near  St.  James's  Park,  whore  ho  had  to  stand  against 
*  pewter  counter,  and  wield  his  knife  and  fork  as  well  as  he  could 
Tor  the  elbows  that  environed  him.     But  the  meat  was  good,  the 
potatoes  hot  aud  mealy,  the  stout  creamy  and  consoling,   he   had 
sondty  coppers  in  change  out  of  eighteenpence,  there  wa&  nobody 
to  fee.  and  he  went  on  his  way  marvelling  to  himself  at  thq  small 
return  a  man  gets  for  the  money  he  expends  on  pomps  and  vanities. 
It  is  not  a  long  walk  from  Westminster  to  Bodley-terrace,  and 
Westley  reached  the  door  of  number  eight  before  its  mistress  had 
returned.     The  maid  admitted  him,  however,  and  showed  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  presently  Mrs.  Brown  came  back  aud  has- 
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tened  to  assure  hiiu  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  him  as 
an  inmate,  and  woold  gparc  no  pains  to  wake  him  comfortable. 
There  was  a  tonder  kind  of  interest  in  her  voice,  and  she  was  evi- 
dently disposed  to  bo  communicative  and  sympathetic ;  but  Westley 
objected  strongly  to  unbiirden  himscli'  to  a  gushing  landlady,  and, 
getting  rid  of  her  as  quickly  as  he  could,  disposed  himself  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  fire  for  a  spell  of  brooding  and  reflcction. 

Thu  mure  he  thought,  the  more  hopeless  was  the  complexion 
affairs  assumed.      The  only  resource  he  could  build  upon  was  a  kin 
of  claim  to  the  good  offices  of  Petworth ;  just  as  a  ruined  gambl 
may  Bometimuu  ubiain  a  charitable  dole  from  the  hell  where  all 
money  has  been  suuk.      And  then  he  went  on  to  think  of  Avdrev 
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that  fair  young  girl  who  seemod  all  that  man  could  desire  in  a  wife,  -^, 
warm  yet  prudent,  loving  and  more  thoughtful  fur  her  lover  thar^^m 
herself.  8ho  was  lost  to  him  altogether.  Her  future  was  depend-  .M- 
ent  on  her  uncle,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  cowardice  in  him  t^»>*^o 
endeavour  to  retain  an  attachment  that  might  blight  all  her  life 
come.  And  yet  ho  longed  to  put  himself  right  with  her  if  he  could 
to  show  her  that  he  was  not  the  mere  reprobate  and  spendthrift  thi 
some  people  thought  him.  He  determined  at  last  to  write  her 
farewell  letter.  His  tormenting  thoughts  were  quieted  at  the  pre 
pect  of  opening  his  true  mind  to  the  girl  he  loved.  Ho  paced  u^ 
and  down  for  a  while,  bringing  bis  ideas  to  a  focus.  Then  he  ra^^»e- 
membered  that  his  writing-materials  were  \«ith  his  other  baggagie^^^, 
and  he  rang  the  liell  to  ask  if  his  things  bad  arrived.  But  no  on  .^mxie 
attended  to  the  summons,  and  looking  about  him  ho  saw  that  thet — ^cre 
were  writing-materials  in  a  small  letter-case  upon  the  table,  ftzw.^E=iMl 
helping  himself  to  what  he  wanted  he  began  to  write. 

'  My  dear  Audrey.      No,  that  was  too  cold  ;  for  once  he  wonl 
call  her  *  My  darling.' 

•   He  had  written  thus  much  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  dooa 
and  with  instinctive  precaution  Weatley  put  the  blotting-paper  ow^^"'^ 
his  note  and  culled  oat,  *  Come  in.' 

Ho  did  not  look  np  from   the  table ;   it  was  the  antidy  mail 
servant  no  doubt. 

'  I  think  you  rang,  air  ?'  said  a  clear  musical  voice,  at  whici 
he  started,  and  raising  his  eyes  behold  a  very  pretty  young  womjLD 
who,  notwithstanding  her  white  apron,  the  tray  in  her  hand,  and  he: 
demure  carriage,  did  not  look  altogether  like  a  maid-of-uU-work. 
Westley  rose  to  his  feet  instinctively,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  visitoi^ 
M-ith  undisguised  admiration.  Olivia  cast  down  hers,  a  little  em- 
barrasBcd. 

•  1  certainly  rang,*   said  Westley,  *  but  it  was  only  to  ask  abuu' 
my  luggage,  to  know  if  it  had  arrived.     Don't  trouble  yourself 
aak.     I  have  helped  myself  to  writing-materials,  which  were  a11 
wanted.' 
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F'But  you  ore  sorely  golnj^  to  take  some  refreshment.  It  is  six 
nek — would  yoa  not  liko  some  tea  ?' 

*  O,  no,  I  won't  trouble  you,'  said  Westley.  i 
t*  Perhaps  you  are  going  out  to  dinner,  sir'?' 

I '  No ;  I've  bad  something  to  eat,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  want 
■thing  more.* 

f[rs.  Brown's  curiosity  was  too  powerful  within  her  to  permit 
»  remain  tranquil  whilst  this  interview  was  going  on.  She  had 
listening  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  had  gradually  ascended  as 
jfts  the  drawing-room  door,  and  now  stood  at  the  door  and  inter- 
ed  in  the  discussion  : 

L*  O,  Mr.  Wilford,  we  can't  allow  you  to  injure  yourself  with  fast- 
mJid  starvation;  but  perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  little  cheerful 
pty  to  moping  here  by  yourself.  If  you  will  condescend  to  join 
—my  daughter  and  me — at  our  humble  meal,  it  will  bo  ready  in 
r  an  hour.' 

c*  Ah,  tliis  is  your  daughter,'  said  "Westley,  bowing  politely;  'I 
n  bo  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
■inul  myself  of  your  invitation.* 
Olivia  retired,  rather  vexed  at  the  turn  things  bad  taken.  Mrs. 
>wn  held  her  ground,  and  indeed  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
rubbing  her  hands. 

*  My  daughter,  you  see,  has  only  just  arrived.  She  has  been 
g  with  relations  in  the  country — highly  distinguished  people 
utiful  country  seat — -every  luxury  you  can  imagine — a  groat 

ioge,  indeed,  to  my  humblB  home.     But  afl-er  all,  Sir.  Wilford, 

en  you  feel  here* — laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart — *  that  you 

re  acted  in  an  honourable  disinterested  way,  poverty  is  quite  en- 

'able.' 

I '  No  doubt,'  said  Wilford  ;  '  but  at  this  moment  I  have  a  letter 

irrite  :  in  half  an  hour,  then,  I  will  join  you  at  tea.' 

i'  ^  iantOtf  then,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  waving  her  hand  gracefully, 

]  retiring. 

'  0  Mam,'  said  Olivia,  as  Mrs.  Brown  made  her  appearance  in 
*  own  sitting-room,  '  why  did  you  ask  the  young  man  to  join  ns? 
is  tiuowing  ourselves  at  his  head/ 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind,*  replied  Mrs.  Brown  with  dignity ;  '  I  am 
y  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  some  little  at- 
lion.* 

iWestley  tried  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  ideas,  and  to  take  up 
Jewell  letter  to  Audrey.  But  he  was  no  longer  iu  the  mood, 
e  fervid  impulses  that  had  moved  him  just  now  had  died  away, 
kilst  he  sat  with  the  paper  before  him,  vainly  trying  to  bring  to 
9d  all  the  things  ho  ought  to  say,  the  prominent  idea  in  hiu  mind 
3  the  imago  of  the  young  girl  ho  had  just  seen.  That  he  should 
er  again  in  half  an  honr*s  time,  that  ho  should  spend  the  whole 
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ovening  with  her,  these  were  considerations  that  engrossed  his  whole 
attention.  Past  and  fatare  might  shift  for  themselves  for  a  while ; 
the  present  moment,  that  had  become  all  of  a  sudden  quite  radiant 
for  hira,  should  engross  nil  his  thoughts. 

Westley  soon  made  himself  qnile  at  home  in  Mrs.  Brown's  par- 
lour. He  helped  Olivia  to  cut  bread  and  batter ;  he  cooperated  in 
the  toasting  of  the  sally-lunn ;  ho  gratified  Mrs.  Brown  by  some 
lively  stories,  in  which  there  figured  a  countess  or  two  and  a  young 
duke — stories  that  so  impressed  that  lady,  that  for  a  whole  bom- 
she  forhore  any  allusion  to  her  friend  Lady  Blaeklock^  otherwise  her 
triuiip  cunvcrBational  cord.  He  watched  Olivia  with  a  good  deal  or 
interest.  There  was  a  kind  of  mystery  about  her  which  excited 
his  curiosity.  She  was  very  auporior  to  her  mother  in  education, 
manners,  everything ;  and  she  did  not  resemble  her  in  any  one  point. 
Then  her  manner  to  Mrs.  Brown,  although  pleasant  and  friendly, 
was  not  filial ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  that  did  not  scom  altogether  natural. 

'  Ah/  said  Mrs.  Bro>\-n,  when  Olivia  was  absent  from  the  room 
for  a  few  moments,  '  humble  as  are  my  means,  Olivia,  there  is 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  prize  worth  winning.  The  relations  with 
whom  she  has  been  staying  are  enormously  rich.  Olivia  is  the 
apple  of  their  eyes ;  they  have  no  near  relations  but  us.  Thoso 
conaideriitions  lead  me  to  sacrifice  my  own  feehngs  for  the  good 
of  the  child.' 

•That's  very  thonghtfnl  of  you,  I'm  sure/  said  Westley.  '  She 
is  a  charming  girl,  and  worthy  of  any  good  fortune  that  may  come 
to  her.' 

'  Yea,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  significantly,  '  and  she  vonld  be  & 
fortime  to  any  one  lucky  enough  to  win  her.' 

In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  Jobling  airived  in  a  cab  with  the 
united  baggage  of  young  Westley  and  Olivia.  It  was  all  piled  ia 
the  hall  together,  and  the  cabman,  who  was  slightly  and  good- 
naturedly  in  liquor,  demanded  an  extra  '  tip'  on  the  ground  of  ita 
evidently  being  a  wedding  job. 

Mrs.  Brown  said  it  was  quite  ominous,  and  that  she  felt  certain 
that  as  they  had  come  togotlier — these  boxes  and  things — they 
would  leave  together,  and  that  there  would  bo  a  wedding  in  the 
house  before  long.  But  she  confided  these  matters  only  to  Jane, 
the  maid-of-all-work,  and  did  not  venture  to  repeat  them  before 
Olivia,  who  had  a  way  of  putting  down  her  mother  and  trampling 
on  her  that  made  Mrs.  Brown  careful  of  what  she  said  before 
her.  Jobling  brought  this  much  news  :  his  master  bad  gone  oat 
of  town,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  week,  and  nothing  was  to  bo 
sent  on  to  him  but  telegrams. 

'Thai  is  a  nuisenco  for  mo,'  ftwd.  OVvn&, -wWv  ^hc  heard  of  it. 
'  /  sba  'n  't  get  my  cheque  uov?  iiW.  ^le  coTQSi%>Qw5fi.,  imx\  ^  "Coft^Ovifflite^ 
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iiclcete.    Well,  I  must  write  to  mamma  for  money,  and  she  is  so 
stingy/ 

This  was  said  as  Olivia  was  preparing  herself  for  bed,  Mrs. 
Brown  having  come  into  her  room  to  say  good-night  and  enjoy  a 
little  farther  gossip. 

'  I  can  lend  you  a  pound  or  two  to  go  on  with,  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  with  all  the  pride  of  unaccustomed  wealth  ;  *  bo  don't 
worry  about  that ;  and,  Olivia,  what  do  you  think  of  deai-  Wostlcy  ? 
la  he  not  a  noble  fellow  T 

'  He  is  not  bad  in  himself/  said  Olivia  calmly,  her  mouth  full 
of  hair-pins ;  *  but  what  a  pity  he  has  made  away  with  all  his 
money.' 

*  Ah,  you  young  people  are  so  mercenary,'  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
w-ith  a  sigh.  *  If  I  were  a  young  girl  with  a  fortune,  there  would 
be  nothing  I  should  hke  better  than  to  devote  myself  to  dear  West- 
ley,  and  make  up  to  him  what  hu  bus  lost.' 

'  Why  don't  you  make  him  a  propusal,  Mam  ?  You  could 
ofler  him  a  comfortable  home,  and  he  could  look  after  your  lodgers 
and  see  they  did  nob  cheat  you  so  shamefully.* 

Mrs.  Brown  aimed  a  slap  at  her  daughter's  shoulders,  which 
tiiAt  young  lady  evaded,  laughing.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  sighed, 
axkd  bade  good-night. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Olivia  did  not  see  in  her 
visions  that  night,  or  perhaps  in  her  first  morning  dream  ere  she 
%'^oke,  some  faint  imago  of  th»  handsome  and  unlucky  young 
gr^ittleman,  si>eudLlirift  as  he  might  be. 

Chapter  Vm, 

(JOING,  GOrNO,  GONE  ! 

The  announcement  of  a  general  sale  at  Wilfordhurst  created,  as 
W'as  natural,  a  considerable  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood.    What- 
ever might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Wiltbrda,  to  what  particular 
^t-tatmn  of  the  landed  aristocracy  they  might  ho  assigned,  whether 
*mong  the  regular  straUfi.ed  series  of  wool,  iron,  cotton,  shoddy, 
^'oal,  and  general  plunder,  or  to  the  interpenetrating  Plutonic  veins 
*^f  law  or  war,  does   not  matter  much.     At  all  events,  they  had 
^ved  long  enough  at  Wilfordhurst  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging 
^  tbe  settled  institutions  of  the  country.     To  have  been  Master  of 
tbe  Pitchcroft  Hounds,  and  to  have  had  your  portrait  painted  by  the 
^fosident  of  tho  Royal  Academy,  in  a  scarlet  coat  surrounded  by  a 
^*>rest  of  wagging  tails — why,  if  it  comes  to  a  pedigree  you  don't 
^Ant  to  go  beyond  such  a  gentleman  as  that,  aud  such  had  been  the 
^  Squire,  the  father  of  Westley. 

And  now  that  the  tieasures  of  the  big  house  wmg  TG.Nft»l^\ — 
**oir  that  Jack  and  Tom  might  tread  those  sacred  comdot*  o\i^^ 
SMMisg,  Voh.  VU.  F.3.  Vol.  XXVII.  1>^ 
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the  subject  of  an  almost  religions  awe,  and  at  the  price  of  a  sluUing 
catalogue  swagger  about  tbc  drawing-rooms^  loange  in  the  settees, 
criticise  the  picliires.  clatter  up  and  down  the  Htuircases,  turn  over 
the  feather-beds,  imd  admire  their  own  fresh -coloured  faces  in  the 
mirrors, — Jack  and  Tom,  and  all  the  country  side,  concentntol 
themselyeB  in  dog-oart^  chaise,  wagonette,  sociable,  and  sulky,  npoii 
the  courts  and  halls  of  Wilfordhurst.  Notwithstanding  the  generaJ 
and  poi^iant  regret  felt  for  the  (Uchcancr  of  the  Wilford  familT, 
everybody  was  very  jolly  over  it.  Each  vehicle  carried,  in  addition 
to  its  load  of  merry  countryfolk,  a  well-furnished  basket  or  hamper, 
and  stone  jars  and  even  casks  of  strong  ale  were  passing  contina* 
ally  between  the  big  house  and  the  Stai'  at  Great  Fordham.  Brown, 
indeed,  fully  alive  to  the  chances  of  traSic,  had  out  his  cricketiDg 
marijuee,  to  set  it  up  in  the  park,  and  did  a  roaring  trade  in  refreflb' 
inents,  and  his  own  yard  was  crammed  with  vehicles,  and  hifi  bif 
with  tbirsty  noisy  customers  from  early  morn  till  ove. 

Then,  too,  there  set  in  a  stream  of  visitors  from  the  sUttitt 
— daaty  seedy-looking  men  and  hard-faced  husky  women  of  tlie 
type  you  may  see  about  any  auction-room  in  London ;  dealers,  too, 
of  sallow  eager  aspect,  ready  to  put  a  price  on  anything,  from  a 
Chelsea  cup  to  a  reputed  Titian,  All  this  last  division  were  ofTorr 
little  advantage  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Fordham.  They  brooghi 
their  own  refreshments  in  various  receptacles,  from  greasy  news- 
papers, cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  black  bottles,  to  silver  Bandwicb- 
boxes  and  natty  flasks  of  the  same  genuine  hall-marked  metal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  this  sale^ 
not  the  whole  affair,  which  was  to  last  five  days,  but  tbc  principal 
day,  when  tlie  plate,  pictures,  articles  of  vertu,  and  family  heir- 
looms were  to  be  sold.  This,  by  common  consent,  was  marked  out 
as  the  aristocratic  day.  All  the  best  people  of  tbe  neighbourbooJ 
were  then  expect-cd  to  attend,  and  form  a  sort  of  golden  nucleos  to 
the  nide  nebulous  mass  of  vulgar  buyers.  He  ordered  his  nieces  to 
accomjiauy  him.  Audrey  would  gladly  have  stayed  at  home,  bat « 
her  uncle  relied  upon  her  help,  be  being  somewhat  short-sighted  tti 
very  helpless  in  scenes  of  bustle  and  confusion,  she  made  a  sacriflM 
of  her  own  feelings,  and  consented  to  go.  It  would  be  a  trial  to  bef 
to  see  the  home  that  bad  been  Westley's,  and  which  might  cvenla- 
ally  have  been  hers,  thus  broken  up,  and  all  the  world  njaking  inenj 
over  his  misfortunes.  But  Audrey  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  btf 
coarse,  and  held  to  it  with  consintent  firmness.  All  tbat  she  9S^ 
her  sister  had  in  the  world,  or  could  depend  upon  for  the  future.*** 
at  her  uncle*a  disposal.  There  was  no  reasonable  prospect  o' 
Westloy  ever  being  able  to  retrieve  his  position.  Gratitude,  w^ 
an  affection  almost  filial,  prompted  her  to  resolve  to  devote  ^ 
future  life  to  tbe  care  of  her  uncle's  dccUning  years.  This  aiid  tb« 
care  of  her  younger  sister,  whom  she  hoped  to  see  ere  long  the 
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object  of  some  Attachment  more  propitioaa  than  her  own,  offered  her 
aims  and  objects  in  life  which,  if  they  did  not  Hatisfy  her  secret 
Lopes  and  aspirations,  were  still  honourable  and  pleasing  enough. 

Several  days  before  the  sole  Audrey  received  a  letter  from 
"Weetley.  It  was  not  the  one  he  had  made  a  brief  beginning  of  on 
the  night  he  first  saw  Olivia,  but  a  more  elaborate  and  colder  docu- 
ment, intended  rather  to  justify  his  own  conduct  than  to  touch  her 
Iwart  or  win  her  compassion.  Audrey,  however,  did  not  open  the 
letter.  She  took  it  to  her  uncle,  telling  him  that  she  should  much 
like  to  read  and  consider  it,  but  that  she  would  be  guided  by  his 
wishes. 

'  Then  my  wish  is,*  cried  Arthur  Wilford,  *  that  the  letter  be 
eent  back  unopened.  You  think,  Audrey,  that  Westley  is  breaking 
bis  heart  about  you,  and  expiating  his  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
IV  is  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  cigars  then — in  the  sackcloth  of  the 
Mene-painter.  I  don't  speak  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Audrey,  but  to 
open  your  eyes,  and  show  you  what  manner  of  man  this  is  you  have 
made  a  heto  of.  Well,  what  think  you  of  liis  being  seen,  only  a  day 
or  two  ago,  dining  sumptuously  at  Richmond,  his  companion  a  very 
handsome  girl,  whose  acquaintance  he  can  hardly  have  made  in  any 
honest  way  ?     That  I  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  for.* 

The  eye-witness  had,  by  the  way,  overlooked  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  mother  of  the  handsome  young  woman.  But  the 
fict  of  the  dinner  at  Richmond  was  undeniable.  Still  there  was 
nothing  in  it  hnt  a  proof  of  Westley's  good-nature,  and  also,  per- 
haps, of  his  rashness.  But  he  was  bored  above  bearing  by  his 
fusion,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  the  original  author  of  the  pro- 
jeet. 

Still  Audrey  was  too  just  to  condemn  Westley  unheard. 

*Wc  have  no  right  to  call  him  to  account,'  she  said  to  her 
QBde.  *  I  don't  see  why  he  should  not  dine  at  Richmond  if  ho 
^efl ;  and  I  know  how  ill-natured  men  are  in  telling  tales  of  their 
^Henda.  However,  I  will  send  his  letter  back  as  3'ou  wish  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  best.' 

Audrey  put  a  sorrowful  little  note  into  the  packet : 

*  Dear  Westley, — My  uncle  thinks  I  had  better  not  read  your 
^tter,  and  so  I  return  it  to  you  unopened.  Don't  be  hart,  be- 
^Mue,  if  circumstances  wore  different,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
Toti  very,  very  much.  But  we  had  better  put  out  of  our  minds  all 
thought  of  what  can  never  be.  EriinLDRKDA.' 


However  kindly  the  thing  may  be  put,  the  sight  of  an  unopened 
better  returned  from  its  recipient  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  self- 
love  of  the  Bender.  Westley  was  angry,  indignant,  hardly  read  the 
^ote,  which  he  tore  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  bestowed  on 
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Audrey  sundry  epithets,  sach  as  prude,  cold-hearted,  Miss  PradeDC^| 
and  that  evening  he  took  Olivia  to  the  opera,  still  under  the  convifl 
of  Mam  Brown.  ] 

This,   however,  was  the  last  opportunity  that  Westley  had    ^ 
acquitting  himself  thus  indiscreetly.     It  so  happened  that  a  friatirf 
of  Potworth's,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  persons  hoth  of  Westlej- 
and  Ohvia,  was  present  in  the  stalls,  and  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
incongruity  of  their  association  under  existing  circumstances  that  he 
lost  no  time  in  telegraphing  to  Petworth,  and  asking  him  if  it  wm 
with  his  knowledge  that  his  daughter — known  only  to  this  person  u 
Potwoilh's  daughter — was  present   at    public  entertainments  wilii 
Westley  Wilford.     The  message  brought  Petworth  at  once  bock  to 
town,  and  he  forthwith  presented  himself  at  No.  8  Bodley-terrace. 
Mrs.  Brown  received  in  private  a  very  strong  setting-down,  hut  be 
said  nothing  to  Olivia,  except  to  hid  her  pack  up  her  things  aoil 
accompany  him   immediately.     Olivia    complied   with    a  very  bwi 
grace,  but  Petworth  took  up  his  position  on  the  parlour  hearth-rug, 
and  holding  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  would  not 
stir  therefrom  till  all  Olivia's  effects  had  been  brought  down  and 
placed  in  readiness  in  the  hall. 

Petworth  said  very  little  to  his  adopted  daughter  till  after  ihej 
reached  his  chambers  in  Victoria-street.  When  he  had  estahliabod 
Olivia  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  had  opened  his  letters, 
and  mastered  their  contents — 

*Ah!'  ho  said,  taking  one  little  billet  out  of  the  heap  toil 
spreading  it  out  before  him,  *  I  sec  you  had  the  grace  to  aimoaflcA 
yonr  arrival  in  town — um,  ura  !  Well,  Olivia,  I  don't  object  to  Jou' 
enjoying  yourself;  hut  I  must  say  I  don*t  think  Mrs.  Brown  \scsi 
out  to  be  the  chaperon  of  a  young  lady  like  you.  She  was  seoti' 
mental  and  flighty  as  a  girl,  and  she  seems  to  get  worse  asshegct^ 
older.     But  never  mind  about  that.' 

*  0,  but  I  do  mind,'  said  Olina,  who  was  evidently  a  littk 
raffled  in  temper ;  *  she  is  my  mother,  please  remember  !* 

'  My  dear  Olivia,'  said  Petworth,  *  left  to  your  mother's  care.joo 
would  probably  at  this  moment  have  been  a  kitchen  drudge  in  a  tliinl' 
rate  lodging-house.  Judge  whether  you  owe  more  to  her  than  you  ^ 
to  U8,  who  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  make  yon  au  clc' 
gant  accomplighed  girl.  But  my  objection  is  not  to  Mrs.  Brovn* 
but  the  sort  of  people  yon  aro  likely  to  meet  at  her  house — bankrupt 
captains  and  broken-dovm  young  gamesters,  like  the  youth  sho  ha$ 
there  now.* 

'  As  for  that,  I  have  never  met  any  one  there  till  this  time— • 
very  nice  gentlemanly  fellow.' 

'  With  whom  you  went  to  the  opera  ?' 

'  Yes,  with  Mam  Btowa ;  \.\i«ix&  -^^ft  -a^i  \!ATni  in  that.' 
Petworth  ahruggcd  his  Biao\i\*SLei%.    '"V  ^^xiS.SSssHJft.Y^^'^ 
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sort  of  thing  again.  It  gets  you  talked  about.  But  never  mind 
Uttt.    Did  you  go  anywhere  else  with  him  ?* 

'To  Richmond, — for  a  row  on  the  river,  and  so  on, — still  with 
the  Mftm.  of  coarse,* 

'  Of  course  ;  well,  did  you  pay  the  young  man's  expenses?* 

*  How  absurd !  why  you  know  how  short  of  money  I  was.' 

*  Then  he  paid  yours,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  0,  how  do  I  know  who  paid  ?*  said  Olivia  contemptuously. 
•Somebody  paid,  1  suppose.     Possibly  Mam  hrown.* 

'  Pish  !'  said  Petworth  ;  '  never  mind  that.  Do  yon  know  that 
young  follow  is  ruined,  root  and  branch ;  and  that  he  owes  me 
of  money,  which  I  shall  never  get  '?* 
'All  the  belter/  said  Olivia ;  *  then  I  need  feel  no  sense  ofobli- 
ption  if  he  has  been  at  any  expense  for  me :  you  can  score  it  off 
the  account,  vou  know,* 

Petworth  looked  at  Olivia  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  like  to 
)x  bcr  ears;   then  his  face  cleared,  and  he  smiled  benignly. 

'  Olivia,  my  dear,*  he  snid,  *  I  believe  you  have  attained  the  true 
wifitocratic  hisoucmncv.  It  is  a  charming  gift  for  a  rich  man's  child, 
alUiuugh  I  douht  whether  it  would  be  appreciated  in  a  third-class 
lodging- house.  But  never  mind  that.  Olivia.  I  believe  that  you 
luTD  talent  and  courage.  Well,  listen  to  me,  and  judge  of  the 
ftitare  that  I  have  marked  out  for  you.  After  that  you  can,  if  yon 
[)lcase,  return  to  Bodie^'-terrace,  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  bankrupt 
lodger,' 

*Papa,'  said  Olivia,  rising,  and  walking  up  to  Petworth*8  desk 
laid  her  hand  atfectionately  on  his  shoulder,  '  I  know  that  I 
everything  to  you,  and  I  feel  your  great  kindness  in  all  respects, 
m't  think,  because  I  was  a  little  cross  at  your  taking  me  away  so 
toddonly,  that  I  was  undutiful  to  you.  But,  then.  Mam  Brown  is 
niy  mother,  and  I  owe  her  something  surely.' 

*yon  were  put  out  to  nurse,  Olivia,  when  you  were  a  fortnight 
old;  from  that  time  till  we  adopte<l  you  I  don't  think  your  mother 
»w  yon  more  than  once  a  quarter.  Anything  she  may  have 
expended  on  yonr  early  maintenance — and  wo  Lad  eighteen  months* 
Anrars  to  pay  when  we  took  you  away  from  your  nurse — anything 
thna  expended  has  been  repaid  her  over  and  over  again.  She  is 
the  author  of  your  being  indeed,  Olivia,*  said  Petworth,  rubbing  his 
™d8  iind  smiling  sardonically  ;  *  but  she  has  disposed  of  the  copy- 
'^glit,  my  dear,  and,  like  most  authors,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  offer 
for  it.' 

Olivia  went  back  to  her  seat  ^^'ithout  a  word,  and,  sitting  down 
v  the  tire,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  rocked  hernelf  gently 
^  and  fro.     Petworth  watched  her  keenly,  bnt  not  unkindly. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  don't  wish  to  disenchant  you 
^'^th  life ;  I  only  want  to  show  you  its  ultimate  basea.  I  kn'^Ci  dx^'mi 
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ond  picture  for  you,  bow  let  me  try  my  hand  at  another 


would  you  say,  Olivia,  to  being  the  mistress  of  a  fine  ancet 
estate — one  of  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  country ;  your  hu 
we'll  say,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  perhaps  in  the  House  of  Lo 
— one   of  the  Government,  out   or  in  ;  you  the  centre  of  your  o 
coterie,  with  noblemen  and  statesmen  quarrelling  for  your  amile^^ 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Livy — eh  ?'  ^ 

'  I  did  not  know  that  you  liad  such  a  fertile  imagination^  pap^P 
said  Olivia  coldly,  without  turning  her  eyes  in  his  direction. 

*  Imagination — pish  I    I  know  how  many  beans  make  five,  auj 
that  is  worth  all  the  imag:inatiou  in  tho  world, — eh  ?     With  yoar 
father  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wilfordhurst — a  baronet,  too,  perhups — 
Gad !  Tve  got  claims  on  the  Government,  in  black  and  white  too,  xnj 
dear» — and  with  you,  Olivia,  doing  the  honours  of  a  first-rate  conn 
mansion!' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Mrs.  Petworth  then  ?*  Mki 
Olivia. 

'Bibles  and  blankets,*  said  Petworth;  *  gi?e  her  these,  sheV 
content.  You  shall  be  the  real  lady  of  the  manor,  Livy  ;  and  we'll 
fill  onr  new  housie  witli  tip-top  people.  There,  Olivia,  brighi<;B  up 
your  face  and  trust  to  your  old  dad  to  look  after  your  wel/uw. 
Come,  you  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  and  look  at  the  place  I  thiak 
of  buying,' 

'  Then  you  haven't  actually  bought  it  ?* 

*  As  near  as  possible.  I  am  to  have  an  answer  to-morrow. 
But  I  don't  doubt  how  it  will  be.* 

*Is  it  with  young  Wilford  that  yon  are  bargaining,  papa?* 
'  Pooh  !  the  matter's  out  of  his  hands  long  ago.  Bradshaiv, 
banker  of  Fordham,  has  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thouawi 
pounds.  He  has  taken  possession,  and  naturally  he  is  anxious  to  ^ti 
back  his  money.  Well,  I  have  eighty  thousand  pounds  at  my  coiu- 
mand ;  you  see  the  advantage  now  of  having  five  shillings  in  tout 
pocket,  eh  ?  I  offer  our  frieud  Bradnhaw  to  step  into  his  shotf* 
Now  mind  you,  Livy,  I'm  putting  great  confidence  in  you  in  tellin? 
yoQ  all  this.  Well,  our  respectable  old  banker  gives  me  an  aitfV 
to-morrow;  my  eighty  thousand  is  ready  —  the  banker  ootet* 
money  badly — unless  bometliing  very  cross  turns  up,  the  estate  i« 
mine.' 

*  But  not  your  very  own/  said  Olivia ;  '  even  then  yon  will  (*1; 
be  the  mortgagee,  like  Bradshaw.* 

'  Trust  me  for  that,*  said  Petworth.  *  I  have  got  mortgage 
in  that  sale,  signed  by  our  young  friend,  to  the  tune  of  fifty 
sand  pounds.* 

'  0  papa,  does  he  owe  you  so  much  as  that  *?* 
'Pooh  I  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth;   '  I  don't  suppow 
could  get  five  hundred  pounds  upon  them  if  I  went  into  the  market; 
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bat  thoj  are  worth  nil  the  money  to  me,  becanse,  as  I  told  jon,  I 
hoLow  bow  many  beans  make  five.' 

Pelworth  langbed,  jingled  hie  keys,  locked  up  hie  safe,  and  pnt 
hid  bat  on  hi^i  head.  '  Come,  Olivia,'  he  said,  '  I'll  give  myself  a 
boliday  to  ran  aboat  town  with  you.  I've  secared  rooms  for  us  at 
Lung's  Hotel,  and  to-night  we'll  have  a  box  at  the  •Lyceum,  and 
wc  what  Irving  can  do  in  Hamlet.  To-morrow  we'll  go  down 
and  look  at  our  new  estate.  There's  a  sale  going  on  at  the  honse, 
and  you  shall  have  carte  blanche  to  buy  what  you  like.' 

'Ah,  you  are  a  good  old  man  after  all/  said  Olivia,  giving  him 
kiss. 

CUAPTEE    X. 
^  SUDDBM  CALL. 

*  Here's  the  banker's  carriage  come  to  meet  us,'  said  Petworth, 
tbe  ta^n  stopped  at  Fordham  Station.    'Upon  my  soul  that's 
rhtftil  of  Brudshaw!' 

There  was  a  considerable  crowd  at  the  station  that  morning,  for 
sale  at  Wilfordhurst  brought  a  good  many  people  down  from 
Ion.     The  railway  *bns  was  crowded  from  roof  to  steps,  all  the 
^gul&r  flies  that  plied  from  the  station  were  taken  np,  and  the  few 
lar  vehicles    that  appeared   only   at  times   of  steeplechases. 
f'Shows,  eoulinnations,  or  other  occasions  of  local  excitement, 
been  seized  upon  ere  the  train  had  well  stopped.  Petworth  was 
^refore  pleased  to  tiuJ  a  vehicle  in  readiness   for  him,  and  was 
ig  Olivia   through    the   press   towards    it,   when  he  saw   an 
ly  gentlemen  with  two   young  ladies  on  his  arm  make  for  the 
OArriage  door  and  enter  tho  vehicle,  respectfully  salutoil  by  the  ser- 
^■pnta  in  attendance. 

^V  '  Hi !'  cried  Petworth  to  the  footman,  poking  at  him  with  his 
stick  in  his  excitement  ;  '  you  John  Thomas,  is  not  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
eftniage  here  for  me— for  Mr.  Petworth  ?' 

'No,  it  ain't,*  said  John  Thomas  sulkily,  wiping  oH" from  his 
slcove  the  impression  of  the  fenile  of  Petworth's  stick.  *  Wo  don't 
know  no  such  party  ;'  and  he  climbed  np  to  the  coach-box,  tho  car* 
riage  rolling  luxuriously  away. 

*  That's  strange/  said  Petworth,  a  little  disconcerted.  '  Station- 
nutstCT,'  he  cried,  seizing  that  official  by  the  arm,  'who  is  thai 
jnst  gone  off  in  Bradshaw's  carriage  ?' 

•  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford  and  his  daughters  or  nieces  :  they  say  he's 
going  to  bny  tho  estate,  sir.* 

■  The  deuce  !*  said  Petworth  between  his  teeth.  '  Well,  come 
along,  Olivia,  we  must  walk — it  isn't  far;  I've  got  to  n^eet  the 
bunker  at  the  White  Hart,  and  I'll  give  that  rascally  servant^some- 
thing  to  remember  me  by.' 

They  trudged  along  a  rather  muddy  road  some  half  e.  suiLi  U^ 
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FordLam.  Petwortli  had  proviously  secured  a  privute  room  at  the 
White  Hart,  and  Lndwiok,  his  legal  adviser,  was  waiting  there  Ui 
receive  him.  Eut  no  banker.  Instead  of  Mr.,Hrarlshaw  in  person, 
there  was  a  note  from  him,  addressed  to  Petworth,  which  be  broke 
eagerly  open.  He  frowned  and  turned  a  little  pale  with  anger  as  kc 
read  it.     Then  he  flung  it  over  to  Ludwick. 

*  All  off,  eh  ?'  said  the  latter  laconically,  after  having  peniied 
the  note  carofidiy.  *  Well,  I  fancied  as  much  from  what  I  heard' 
this  morning,' 

*  What  did  yoa  hear  ? — 0,  you  may  speak  out,  Ludwick — tliif 
is  my  dau»;hter  Olivia,' 

*  Well,  I  heard,'  said  Ludwick,  making  an  awkward  inclio&tioit 
of  the  head  towards  Olivia,  who  on  her  part  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  Liui, — '  I  heard  that  an  uncle  of  the  party  had  ooxne  for- 
ward and  offered  to  buy  the  estate  right  out.' 

*  Yes,  but  the  money — the  money  !'  said  Petworth,  '  The  biuikeD 
wants  the  ready,  and  here  it  is  waiting  for  him  ;  this  other  fellow 
can't  pay  down  eighty  thousand.* 

*  They've  squared  that  amongst  *em,'  said  Ludwick.  '  A  noWe 
lord  came  forward,  they  say,  with  fifty  thousand,  and  paid  it  intu  tbo 
hank — on  purpose — on  purpose — * 

'  Well,  what  ?'  ci-ied  Petworth  angrily,  *  what  ?' 

*  To  keep  Mr.  Petworth  out  of  the  county,  they  said,'  repliol 
Ludwick,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Petworth  ground  out  an  intricate  hut  not  distinctly  *aditt« 
oath,  and  paced  the  room  up  and  down  in  violent  heat  and  im- 
patience. 

*  Well/  he  cried  at  last,  buttoning  up  his  overcoat  and  aettiflg 
his  hat  firmly  down  on  his  head,  •  they've  stolen  a  march  on  me. 
Never  mind  that ;  my  tuni  will  come  next,  eh  ?  Livy,  we'll  '*o  oii 
to  the  sale  iir>w.' 

Meantime  the  reception  of  the  Wilfords  was,  as  we  have  sw-'n. 
and  as  was  no  doubt  perfectly  natural,  of  a  much  more  cordial  nature. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  met  them  in  the  state  carriage,  and  they  wen* 
taken  to  the  Lank-house,  where  an  elegant  collation  awaited  tbeni, 
and  profuse  htispitulity.  Then,  whilst  .Yrthur  Wilford  aud  thi* 
banker  went  into  business  mattei-a  with  the  lawyers,  Mrs.  Brw- 
shaw  dvovo  the  gh-Is  over  to  ^Vilfo^dhurBt,  where  their  uncle  was  ^ 
join  them  when  his  business  was  finished. 

The  day  was  rather  damp  and  chilly,  and  the  wind  hovW 
drearily  through  the  wide-open  doors  and  adown  the  desecrated  cof- 
ndors  of  Wilfordhm-st. 

'Ah,'  said  Audrey,  shuddering  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  "I 
don't  think  I  shiJl  like  this  place,  it  is  ao  gloomy.*  She  tlwoghl 
regrelftilly  of  the  snug  warm  London  house  with  its  bright  gay  out- 
look,  whilst  this  was  like  a  niausoleum  of  many  chambers. 
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Bnt  it  is  a  uoble  Louse,*  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw  reproachftiUy ; 
fuu  will  Bce  it  under  very  different  auspices  by  and  by.  Of  coarse 
rerything  looks  dismal  at  the  iinic  of  a  sale.  Come  this  way,  my 
dears ;  there  is  a  little  room  here  looking  over  the  lawn  whera  they 
liave  pnt  a  fire  and  made  things  comfortable,  and  it  is  reserved  ex- 
chsively  for  "  the  quality,"  ' 

This  was  the  chamber  known  as  that  of  the  old  Squire — the  one 
where  the  picture  hung  of  the  scarlet-coated  squire  and  the  dogs 
with  stiff  elevated  tails.  Here  indeed  they  found  a  select  gathering 
o{  the  neighbouring^'  aristocracy :  Lord  and  Lady  BagshOt,  Sir  John 
Plummet  and  the  six  Miss  Plummets,  and  several  others.  Lord 
Bagshot  had  stationed  a  policeman  at  the  door  to  keep  off  all  in- 
truders ;  and  here  they  were,  sitting  over  a  good  warm  fire  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  ring  came  in  and  went  out  at  intervals,  keeping  the  rest  av 
^ouratit  with  the  progress  of  the  sale. 

Mrs.  Bi-adshaw  procured  for  her  charges  a  seat  in  the  charmed 
cwcle,  and  whisperingly  introduced  them  to  Lady  Bagshot  as  the 
i^oces  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford,  the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  its 
■ntaro  heiresses.     Lady  Bagshot  received  them  very  graciously. 

*  So  glad,  my  dears,'  she  said,  *  that  we  are  to  be  neighbours, 
^^d  such  a  nice  arrangement.  We  were  afraid  that  we  were  to 
'lave  new  people  here — a  sporting  lawyer,  of  all  misfortunes  in  the 
^vorld  ;  bnt  happily  your  papa — your  uncle  is  it,  dears '? — has  come 
forward  to  save  us.' 

Then  the  conversation  became  general,  and  cverj'body  agreed 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  the  county  that  the  old  family 
^■cre  still  to  remain  established  at  AVilfordburst. 
^V  'As  for  poor  AVestley,*  Sir  John  remarked,  'we  shall  never 
hear  of  him  again.  People  do  say,  though,  that  this  money-lending 
fellow  means  to  marry  him  to  his  daughter — deuced  handsome  girl, 
too,  they  say  ;  keep  hinif  I  suppose,  as  a  sort  of  decoy  duck.' 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  except  poor  Audrey,  who  turned 
quite  white,  and  was  collecting  all  her  energies  for  some  vindication 
of  Westley,  when  the  attention  of  every  one  was  diverted  by  the 
aonnds  of  an  altercation  outside. 

'  Not  come  in  here  !'  said  a  voice  pitched  in  a  high  key  of  in- 
dignation; *  and  pray  why  not?  Reserved  for  the  gentlefolks,  in- 
deed !  Aren't  we  as  good  gentlefolks  as  any  of  them '?  Come  along, 
Olivia,  follow  me.  I  should  like  to  know  who's  most  the  master 
here.' 

Noxt  moment  Mr.  Petworth  appeared  in  the  room,  with  Olivia 
on  his  arm. 

*  I  should  like  to  know,'  he  asked  indignantly,  'who  has  taken 
Opou  himself  to  jilace  a  policeman  at  the  door  We  lo  kvi^i*^  "^to;^ 
oat  ?    I  am  the  execution  creditor.* 
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*  Ah/    said    Lord  Bagsbot,    survoying  Mr.    Petworth   calmly, 

•  you  are  the  execution  creditor.  I  should  hare  thought  something 
of  the  kicd.  We  had  this  room  set  apart  just  for  ourselves,  yon 
know,  aud  T  placed  Jenkins  at  the  door  to  preserve  na  from  in- 
trusion. However,  as  our  little  plan  has  failed,  we'll  leave  you  Id 
possession  of  all  your  rights.  Lady  Bagahot,  will  you  cooie  oloog, 
■please  ?' 

Every  one  followed  Lord  Bagshot's  lead,  and  filed  out  of  the 
room,  except  the  banker's  wife,  however,  who,  being  only  a  banker's 
wife,  did  not  feel  herself  entitled  to  give  herself  airs  with  &  man 
who  was  worth  so  much  money ;  with  ber,  of  course,  remained  tbe 
Wilford  girls. 

*  Come  to  the  fire,  Olivia ;  come  and  warm  your  toes,*  cried 
Petworth,  placing  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

Olivia  was  quite  dazed  and  frightened  at  the  scene  that  bid 
just  passed,  and  sat  down  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Audrey  made  room 
for  her  by  her  side,  aud  looked  at  her  with  Boiue  little  coinpasaioit 
and  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

*  Lord  Bagshot  is  a  very  hasty  man/  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  in 
a  sort  of  apologetic  mamior.  '  He  is  often  very  rude  out  of  mere 
thoughtlessness ;   but  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  ho  afterwanla.' 

*  1  don*t  value  your  Lord  Bagsbot  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ma'aro,' 
said  Petworth  angrily ;  '  a  fellow  whose  acceptance  I  would  not 
take  for  fifty  pounds  ;   a  set  of  beggarly  upstarts.' 

'  Papa,  don't  talk  like  that,*  said  Olivia,  shivering.     *  If  people 
don't  like  our  company,  why  should  they  stay  in  it  ?'     But  here  all 
of  a  sudden  her  composure  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a  tlood  or 
tears. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  the  girl  now/  cried  Petworth,  angrv 
Btill,  *  brealdng  down  before  the  enemy?* 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  kindly  produced  her  smelling-salts,  bat  Glim 
waved  her  away. 

*  I  will  run  and  get  her  a  glass  of  water/  said  Audrey,  rising, 

*  if  you  will  tell  me  whore  I  shall  look  for  tbe  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bradshaw.* 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,*  said  Olivia,  who  had  now  recovered 
herself  a  little.     'I  don't  want  anything,  but  to  be  left  alone.' 

*  Ah,  are  you  here  ?'  cried  a  voice  iu  the  doorway — the  weak  but 
cheerful  voice  of  Arthur  Wilford.  *  Well,  I  have  done  the  deed;  I 
have  signed  the  contract.     Ah,'  he  cnod,  sinking  his  voice  as  be 

'  saw  Petworth,  '  I  did  not  notice  that  there  was  anybody  else  here. 
Come  along,  ladies,  please.  There  is  a  lot  of  old  |>orcelain  just 
coming  on  that  1  want  your  advice  upon.' 

Then  Petworth  and  Olivia  were  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  a 
barren  honour  which  aflbrded  neither  of  them  much  satisfaction. 

The  excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  new  and  agitating  eon- 
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Bideimiioiia  attending  the  momentous  step  be  bad  taken,  proved  in 
le  end  rather  over-much  for  Mr.  Arthur  Wilford'a  strength.     He 
iked  vary   ^ray  uud   feeble  as   he   stepped  out    of  the  banker's 
fti  the  station  on  liis  way  home.     Uo  bad  declined  several 
dng  invitations  to  dine  and  spend  the  night  at  Fordhani ;   for 
was  anxions  to  find  himself  once  more  under  his  own  roof.     Now 
he  had  taken  the  decisive  step  and  committed  himself  to  the 
IM6  of  Wilfordbiirst,  be   seemed  full  of  anxiety  and   worry, 
'elegraph  to  Framlingbam/  he  said  to  Audrey  as  they  waited  for 
le  train.      *  Tell   him   to  come  up   to  Avenue-gardens   to-night 
ritbout  fail,  to  dine  and  talk  business.     Send  one  telegram  to  the 
ice  and  one  to  the  house ;  and  if  Framlingbam  should  be  away 
clerk  is  to  come.' 

He  seemed  easier  in  his  mind  when  this  was  done,  and  dozed 

by  the  fire  in  the  waiting-room.     But  when  he  awoke  ut  the 

iming  up  of  the  train  he  wua  a  little  cx)nfused  and  incoherent,  and 

mid  hardly  tell  where  ho  was.      Comfortably  settled  again  in  a 

ler  seat,  he  went  off  to  sleep  again,  and  nothing  occm'red  to 

him  till  they  reached  the  arrival  platform  in  London,  where 

idrey  took  his  arm  to  awaken  him.     The  arm  she  took  yielded  to 

touch,  and  then  dropped  lifelessly  down.     A  sudden  awe  seized 

don  of  her.     His  head  bad  fallen  fora'ard ;  bis  eyes  were 

At  the  moment  when  the  collector  put  his  bead  in  at  the 

m  and  demanded  the    tickets,   Audrey    gave  a    loud    cry  of 

Her  uncle  was  dead. 


Chapter  XI, 


PAITUKL'L  BSaVICE. 


This  is  a  very  sad  visitation  that  has  come  upon  yon,  my 
young  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Framlingbam,  in  bis  most  soothing 
'  But  we  have  the  satisfactiou  of  retiecting  that  onr 
iparted  friend  was  fully  prepared — all  hia  affairs  in  excellent 
',  and  every  disposition  made  that  prudence  could  prompt.  I 
t't  know  really  what  ho  should  want  with  me  this  particular 
rening  :  some  trifling  rearrangement,  I  suppose.  However,  I  am 
lad  that  I  am  hero,  if  only  to  assure  yon,  my  dear  young  ladies,  of 
my  sympathy  and  grief  for  my  respected  old  client ;  as  well  as  to 
it  your  minds  at  ease  as  to  the  future,  which  I  break  no  con- 
leDce  in  saying  you  will  find  abundadtly  provided  for,' 
His  speech  ended,  Mi-.  Franilii»gham  took  his  leave  of  the 
»w-stricken  girls  and  went  down-stairs  to  dinner.  Diimer  bad 
!n  prepared — Framlingbam  bad  abandoned  all  other  chances  of 
inner  to  come  to  Avenue-gardens — and  there  was  no  reason  why 
le  dinner  should  not  be  eaten.  Martin,  iudcaA,  \u««i\a^  Wi  SS.\ 
woaid  have  had  it  so,  ho  feae^,  il  W  cwi^fik.  ^*^fcs^- 
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Martin  waited  behind  Framlingham's  obair  with  a  white  grietet 
face,  but  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  aolltary  gtiest  comfortable. 

'  Yes,  a  glass  of  tho  old  and  dry  after  the  soup,  Martin. 
Thank  yon/  said  Framliughum.  *  Ah,  Martin^  I  wish  our  olc 
friend  could  join  me  !  Hc/r  in  a  better  world,  no  doubt,  Martin,  h] 
this  time.     lint  I  think  he'll  regret  the  old  and  dry,  eh,  Martin?' 

'  Ah,  sir,'  said  Martin,   •  I  think  if  he  could  have  had  a  glasi 
of  that  wine,  sir,  at  the  moment  when  life  was  jnst  on  tho  win^ 
sir,  as  you  might  say — ' 

*  Very  likely,  Martin,  very  likely/  said  Framlingham.  *  Ye» 
it  will  bo  a  great  loss  to  yon,  Martm,  after  all  these  years.  Why 
you  were  with  Mr.  Arthur  in  Spain,  were  you  not  ?' 

'  I  was,  sir.* 

*  Ah,  there  are  some  nice  girls  out  there,  Martin — charming 
donnas,  eh  ?'  asked  FraniUngliain,  with  tho  nearest  approach  to  a 
wink  that  was  decorous  under  the  circumstances. 

*  It's  generally  considered  so,  sir/ "replied  Martin  caatiouslr. 
*  For  my  part,  sir,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge.' 

*  I  wonder  your  master  did  not  find  a  wife  out  there.  He 
wasn't  insensible  to  the  fair  sex,  I  should  say.  eh,  Martin  7* 

'  0,  I  think  Mr.  Arthur  had  his  aflairs  de  cure,  sir,"  said  th4 
butler.     *  Champagne,  sir  ?' 

'  No,  chablis,  Martin.     Ah,  yon  think  that,  eh  ?     Well,  it 
very  well  for  the  young  ladies  up-stairs  that  nothing  more  came 
of  it.'     . 

*  The  young  ladies  will  be  left  very  well  off,  sir,  I  expect?' 
asked  Martin  cautiously,  removing  the  fish  and  offering  to  tho  guest 
a  dish  of  cutlets. 

'  What's  the  roast,  Martin ;  gigot,  eh  *?  Well,  I  know  onr  poor 
old  friend's  mutton  of  old ;  ah,  that  he  was  here  to  share  it !  Yes, 
Martin,  some  gigOt.' 

'  And  the  young  ladies,  sir?'  asked  Martin  again,  as  he  broaght 
an  appetising  slice  of  roast  inntton  to  the  lawyer.  *  They  are  left 
well  off,  sir  *?' 

'No  doubt  of  that,  Martin — -not  a  doubt.* 

*  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  I  was  afraid  master  was  going  off  aboct 
that  stupid  estate,  sir,  and  that  the  young  ladies  might  suffer  for  it.' 

*  Well,  as  things  have  turned  out,  it's  very  well  that  went  no 
farther.  The  young  ladies  will  be  much  better  off  with  the  money 
than  the  land  ;  and  now  there's  an  end  of  all  the  Wilfords,  Martin.* 

*  All  but  Mr.  AVestley,  su-.' 

'  All,  I  don't  count  him ;  ho  doesn't  weigh  for  anything  with 
me.* 

'  He  do  with  Miss  Wilford,  sir  ?'  said  Martin  significantly. 
The  lawyer  nodded  ^s  \ieavV  tuv^  ^t^^tw^i'l. 
'It's  no  use  saying  anyUiiug  a\>oxvV  \Xi^\.  \  ^'OttaM^^as^'awA?^, 
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artiD.     I  have  it  from  the  best  authority.     What  have  yoa  got 
ere,  Martin  ;  no  game,  surely  ?* 
'  Nice  young  guinea-fowls,  sir.' 

*  As  good  as  pheasants  every  bit,  Martin ;  and  1*11  take  a  glass 
-of  burgundy  with  that,  Martin.* 

•  And  a  bottle  of  port  with  your  cheese,  sir  ?     You  like  that  *51 
ort  of  ours,  sir.' 

So  I  do,  Martin ;  a  nice  clesji  wine,  and  no  mistake.     Yes,  I 
ink,  after  the  shock  and  so  on,  and  the  grief  and  all  that,  a  few 
gluases  of  that  port  will  really  do  me  good.* 

ThebntJcrwhcelodMr.  Framlinghani'sarm-chairtothe  fire,  placed 
a  little  round  table  handy  to  his  elbow,  opened  a  bottle  of  the  famous 
ft,  and  then  withdrew  to  his  own  little  closet,  where  he,  too,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  shock  to  his  nerves  from 
the  late  catastrophe  by  a  few  glasses  of  the  old  and  dry  and  the 
perusal  of  the  T'tmea, 

After  a  while  Martin  put  down  the  Times,  and  began  softly  to 
polish  his  wine-glasses,  thinking  a  little  about  the  qualities  of  his 
deceased  master  and  a  good  deal  of  his  own  future  prospects. 
Martin  was  tired  of  service.  He  had  saved  some  money,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  But 
much  would  depend  upon  his  late  master's  will.  Was  there  a  decent 
legacy  for  him  ?  Ho  had  burned  to  approach  the  subject  whilst  he 
was  waiting  upon  Mr.  Framlingham  at  dinner,  but  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety had  restrained  him.  Now,  however,  that  the  lawyer  had  been 
duly  warmed  by  his  port,  perhaps  he  would  be  more  communicative. 
Martin  determiued  that  hu  would  go  and  see  if  the  fire  were  burning 
well,  or  if  the  decauters  needed  replenishing. 

He  found  the  lawyer  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair  in  a  profound 
tlumber.  He  had,  before  ho  slept,  had  somt;  thoughts  of  business. 
He  had  opened  his  black  bag  aud  taken  out  some  papers,  one  of 
which,  spread  open  before  him,  he  hud  apparently  been  studying 
when  the  slumberous  spirit  of  the  hour  had  overcome  him.  Martin 
peered  over  the  shoulder  of  the  sleeping  man  aud  read  the  heading 
of  it.  Yes,  it  was  the  very  document  of  so  much  importance  to  him, 
his  master's  will.  How  anxiously  be  strained  liia  eyes  and  his  in- 
telligence in  deciphering  that  side  of  the  sheet  that  lay  exposed  !  But 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Then  he  keenly  scrutinised  the  law- 
yer's face,  still  calm  and  impassive  in  sleep.  He  might  venture  to 
turn  it  over.  Of  course  legacies  to  humble  individuals  such  as  he 
would  come  at  the  very  cud.  If  he  began  at  the  signatures,  and 
looked  out  for  all  the  names  that  occurred,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
his  own  if  it  were  really  there. 

I  Ah,  joyful  sight,  there  it  was,  reposing  in  its  own  particular  para- 
graph like  a  jewel  in  its  special  casket,  with  an  '  also'  before  it  ia 
jg  rotaad  letters : 
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'  Also,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faithful  servant  Jo 
his  heirs  and  assignsi  the  sum  of  oue  thousand  pouuds,  as  a  recom— 
[>CUH0  uiid  acloiowledgment  fur  his  past  faithful  serriues/ 

Martin  put  down  the  paper  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  napki 
he  carried  under  his  arm.     *  The  dear  kind  master/  he  eaid ;   ' 
never  knew  the  worth  of  him  till  now.'     In  his  emotion  he  apsct 
wine-glass,  which  fell  upon  the  lloor  and  broke  with  a  load  crash « 
FramlinKham  awoke  \vith  a  start. 

*  What,  old  friend  !'  he  cried — '  0  !*  And  then  he  came  to  tho 
knowledge  of  where  he  wa«,  gathered  his  papers  together,  and  re- 
placed them  in  the  black  bag.  '  Egad,  I  thought  for  the  uiomeut, 
Martin,  that  the  poor  deceased  was  sitting  there  just  opposite  to  me. 
Well,  I  must  go,  Martin.  I  must  find  my  way  to  Bh>omsbnry.  It's 
a  lino  night,  uiid  I'll  walk.' 

'  I  Bhail  get  you  a  carriage,  sir/  said  Martin  resolutely ;  '  master 
would  have  insisted  on  it.  No,  sir,  yon  sha'n't  stir  withont.  The 
stables  are  close  by,  and  it  will  be  ready  in  five  minates.' 

Martin  had  his  own  way,  and  rode  outside  on  the  bos  to  the 
lawyer's  residence  in  Bloomsbnry. 

*  Bless  me,  I'd  no  idea  of  this,*  said  Framlingham,  as  Martin 
opened  the  door  for  him.  -Ho  was  quite  touched  with  this  devotion, 
and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  douceur. 

*  No,  sir,  no,'  said  Martiu,  waving  it  aside  with  new-bom  dignity. 
'  Everything  is  settled  for,  sir.  You've  got  the  black  bag  qoiie  saSe  f 
That's  right,  sir.' 

Martin's  assiduities  did  not  cease  till  he  had  seen  the  door  close 
upon  Mr.  Kramlingham  and  his  black  bog.  It  was  bo  highly  im- 
{Mirtant  that  nothing  untoward  should  happen  to  that  intcrestiog 
receptacle. 

Chapter  XII. 

MORE  nEAJ)S  THAN  ONS. 

The  few  words  let  full  by  Mr,  Arthur  Wilford  in  the  old  Squire's 
chamber  at  Wilfordhurst    had    shown  distiuctly  to   Mr.   Petworth 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  his  own  discomfiture.     Not  only  was  he 
mortified  at  seeing  the  estate,  on  the  possession  of  which  ho  had 
set  his  mind,  slip  through  his  fingers,  bnt  he  was  also  enraged  at 
the  prospect  of  being  a  heavy  loser  by  the  transaction.     He  had 
taken  up  young  Wilford  at  a  time  when  his  affairs  seemed  despermte, 
and  he  hud  advanced  him  hard  cash  long  after  everybody  else  had 
shut  their  money-bugs  against  him.      Of  coarse,  for  all  these  des- 
{>flrate  loans  he  had  received  nominal  securities  to  the  amount  of 
five  or   six   times   the  actual   sum   advanced.     But  the  aeoaril 
seemed  so  much  waste  paper  or  jmrchment  to  any  one  who  knew 
rooi  state  of  the  case,  as  Ihey  were  mortgiaL^e  bonda  on  an 
already  mortgaged  to  its  in.\l  \a\vie. 
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Bat  PetwortL  had  studied  law  with  the  siDglc-mindcd  poqjose 
of  inming  all  its  eccentricities  to  his  own  advantaf^e.  He  had  made 
nu|ulries  into  the  position  of  the  estate,  and  fonnd  that  it  was  worth, 
in  roand  numbers,  about  a  handrcd  and  twenty  thonsand  poundfl ; 
that  Bradshaw,  the  banker  of  Fordbam.  had  a  6rst  mortgage  npon 
it  for  eighty  thousand ;  whilst  there  were  second,  tliird.  and  fourth 
mortgages  to  the  extent  of  another  forty  thousand.  Pet  worth  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  Fordham  banker, 
whom  he  had  private  reasons  to  know  was  rather  embarrassed  by 
^\m  lock-up  of  capital,  and  paying  him  off  his  eighty  thoufMind 
pounds,  to  enter  into  all  his  rights ;  for  ua  mortgagee  in  possession 
k*.«  would,  according  to  a  facetious  rule  of  English  law  that  it  would 
^«ke  the  humurous  invention  of  a  Hlackstune  to  explHin«  be  entitled 
Vo  rank  all  the  other  mortgages  that  he  held  against  the  estate; 
'Whilst  the  imfortunate  people  who  had  advanced  their  money  on  the 
^eoond  and  intervening  mortgages  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

This  fine  scheme  had  been  entirely  spoilt  by  the  prompt  action 

^  Mr.    Arthur  Wilford,   and   the  assistance   that    Bradshaw   had 

Lved  at  the  critical  moment.     Petworth,  in  his  rage,  could  have 

led  Wilford  by  the  beard  and  dra^^ged  him  round  and  round  the 

of  Wilfordhurst ;  but  he  smothered  liia  anger,  and  confined 

himself  to  closely  dogging  his  footsteps,  and  taking  c&ro  that  nothing 

be  took  a  fancy  to  bid  fur  should  bo  knocked  down  to  him. 

Arthur  Wilford  had  seemed  nnconsciona  of  this  polite  attention 
on  tho  part  of  Petworth  ;  but  he  had  noticed  it,  nevertheless,  and 
it  had  added  to  tho  worries  of  tho  day.  Petworth,  with  his  niece, 
hftd  returned  to  London  by  tho  same  train  as  Wilford,  and  the 
bustle  and  stir  attending  the  discovery  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Utter  had  attracted  las  attention,  and  he  was  not  long  in  ascertain- 
ing the  cause.  The  news  struck  him  with  more  concern  than  one 
might  have  anticipated.  He  was  growing  elderly  himself,  and  the 
event  came  to  him  perhaps  as  a  warning — an  ugly  menu^nto  mori  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  schemes.  He  was  very  thoughtfnl  during  the 
drive  home  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  ataying.  He  sat  aileiit 
and  absorbed  by  the  fire  for  half  nu  hour,  so  that  Olivia  fancied 
that  he  was  vexed  with  her  breakdown  that  day.  He  had  not  said 
a  word  to  her  of  what  had  happened  to  Wilford — there  was  no  use 
in  troubling  a  young  girl  with  such  things. 

About  seven — an  hour  before  dinner-time — he  went  out,  leaving' 
Olivia  to  her  own  devices. 

'  Perhaps  I  shall  bring  some  one  back  to  dinner  with  me,'  he 
said,  as  he  stood  with  the  half-opened  door  in  his  hand. 

'  All  right,  papa.*  said  Olivia.  'I'll  tell  the  people  bore;  but  E 
am  very  tired,  and  shall  perhaps  have  a  uup  of  tea  and  go  to  bed.' 

•I  would  advise  you  to  sit  up  for  your  dinner,'  said  PetvjQttlv 
BigniScantJj'. 
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Bnt  Olivia  thought  only  of  some  of  Petworth's  business 
and  did  not  look  forward  to  the  visit  with  any  particular  zest. 

Petworth  drove  straight  to  Bodley-terrace.  Mrs,  Brown  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But  he  was  very  affable  and  conde*' 
sceuding,  took  a  seat  by  her  Jlre,  and  begun  to  rally  her  upon  her 
late  dissipated  career  and  present  look  of  woe. 

'  And  our  young  lodger,'  he  went  on,  '  how  does  he  get  on? 
he  amusing  himself  as  usual  about  town  ?* 

'  O  dear  no,  Robert,*  replied  Mrs.  Brown  ;  '  he  has  hardly  sti 
oat  of  the  house  the  last  two  days  ;  poor  fellow,  he  is  so  cast  dow 
He  has  been  waiting  for  his  dinner  ever  since  six  o'clock.' 

'And   it*a  now  nearly  eight,'  said    Petworth,  looking  ai 
watch.     '  Well,  you  take  it  pretty  coolly,  I  must  say.* 

*  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  sigh,  *  adveraity  has  tanght  mi 
that,  or  else  I  think  I  never  could  have  patience  with  Jane.  Mc 
Wilford  gave  her  half-a-crown  this  morning,  and  that  set  her  off.' 

'  Ban  away^  eh  ?'  said  Petworth. 

*0  dear   no — set-to  working.     "I  never  could  take  all  thi 
money,  ma'am,"  she  said,  **  without  doing  something  for  It;" 
she  set  to  work  to  clean  out  the  coal-cellar,  and  hasn't  finished  yel 
with  everything  else  at  a  standstill.' 

*  Extraordinary  young  person — too  much zoal,  eh?' said  Petworth 
'  Well,  as  it  happens,  I  shall  most  likely  take  Mr.  Wilford  to  dia 
with  me.  Juat  let  him  know  I'm  here.  No,  never  mind  ringiQ 
the  bell  for  the  young  woman  in  the  coal-cellar.  Trot  up  yonrsfl 
and  announce  me.' 

Wilford  was  sitting  by  a  small  smouldering  fire  in  a  very  dolefa 
mood,  the  victim  to  profound  cunui  and  depression.  Anything  % 
break  the  current  of  the  dull  stream  of  gloomy  thoughts  that  tlow^ 
through  his  mind— anything  was  welcome,  even  a  visit  from  Pet 
worth,  with  its  disagreeable  statistical  accompaniments.  But  Pet 
worth  to-night  was  in  quite  a  jovial  mood,  and  said  not  a  won 
about  figures. 

*  Why,   you're    getting  quite  hipped  and  dull  here,  my  del 
fellow  :  this  won't  do.     Dress  yourself,  and  come  and  dine  with  m 
Everything's  ready,  and  I  told  my  daughter  that  I  would  bring  yoi 
if  I  could.* 

Westley  consented  after  a  little  demur,  and  went  into  his  rool 
to  dress,  leaving  open  the  communicating  door  between  the  rooi 
that  he  might  continue  his  conversation  with  Petworth. 

'  I've  been  down  there  to-day,  Wilford,'  said  Petworth — *  do 
to  Fordham,  you  know.' 

'  Weil,  and  what  was  going  on  ?'  replied  Westley,  in  a 
meant  to  be  indifferent. 

'  The  usual  thing  at   a   sale.     By  the  way,  your  uncle 
bought  the  property.' 
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'  0,  I'm  glad  of  that/  saiJ  Westley,  with  a  sigh  of  mortification, 

*  But  at  a  ridicuIouH  price — a  huudred  and  twenty  thoasand. 
Not  enough  to  pay  off  the  first  balf-dozeu  mortgages.  And  as  for 
me,  bLt^  I'm  left  out  iu  the  cold  altogether.' 

'  But  how  did  that  happen  7  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ! 
Why,  it's  ridiculous.* 

'  0,  it  was  all  arranged  between  the  banker — he  had  a  power 
of  sale,  you  know — and  your  uncle  and  Lord  Bagsbot — you  know 
Bogshot,  of  course  ?'  J 

*  A  conceited  penguin — yes.*  I 

*  And  his  son,  the  Honourable  Windlesham  ?*  M 
'  Charles  Windlesham,  an  arrogant  puppy — yes/ 

*  Well,  he's  the  pivot  of  the  arrangemeut.  Bagshot's  property 
rtina  in  a  line  with  yours — with  your  uncle's,  I  mean — and  Win- 
dlenham  is  to  marry  the  niece.  You  know  her,  of  course — the  eldest 
one  ?• 

*  Ah,  that's  nonsense/  said  Westley  decidedly.  *  She  wouldn't 
look  at  him.' 

*  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  had  seen  them  together  to-day. 
■A.  more  decided  case  of  smite  I  never  witnessed.  They  were  hardly 
*part  for  a  moment ;  she  looking  up  into  his  face  with  that  tender 
^^Ofiding  glance  that  makes,  ogad,  an  old  fellow  like  me  feel  quite 
^^ellow-hearted  to  see  it.' 

Westley  muttered  something  strong  in  the  way  of  an  expletive, 
*lld  presently  appeared  in  cvcuing  dress,  with  a  rough  Ulster  coat 
^♦ifown  over  him,  looking  pale  and  determined. 

*  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  see  my  uncle  Arthur  to-night,  and 
^U  him  that  it  ia  a  swindle,  his  bujHng  the  estate  at  that  price.* 

'  Don't  do  that,*  said  Petworth,  '  sleep  over  it.  There,  come 
^ong,  you'll  feel  more  charitable  after  dinner.  By  the  way,  do  you 
^ant  any  more  money  ?* 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Westley,  '  an  insolvent  pauper  like  me, 
«ow  can  I  borrow  more  money  from  you  ?* 

'Pshaw!'  cried  Petworth,  'I  never  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
business  transaction,  Westley,  I  assure  you.  I  felt  au  interest  in 
you,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  pulled  yon  through  if  I  could. 
And  even  now,  perhaps,  Astyonax  may  give  us  a  lift.  At  all  events, 
I  won't  leave  you  in  the  lurch  as  long  as  I  have  a  shot  in  the 
locker.* 

Westley  was  quite  overcome  at  Petworth's  generosity.  It  was 
in  guch  strong  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  his  own  relations,  who 
liad  only  made  a  market  out  of  his  troubles.  There  was  some 
Sterling  worth,  surely,  about  this  man. 

'  I've  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  you,'  said  Petworth,  as  they 
were  spinuing  along  in  a  cab  towards  the  hotel.     '  M.^  dQ.vi^UWc, 
whom  jou  will  meet  io-nighi,  you  have  alreaiy  TMtOie  H^l^  ^.^QjisfiCEN^ 
Tbmjw  Bmmixs,  Vol.  VU.  F.Q.  Vol.  XXVU.  "^^ 
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ance  of.     She  is  my  adopted  dauf^liter  only,  and  she  acknowledges 
as  her  real  mother  Mra.  Brown  of  Bodley-terrace.' 

Petworth  narrowly  watched  the  effect  of  the  commaiiication.Md 
saw  that  Westley's  face  lighted  up  with  nnfei^ed  pleasure, 

'  How  very  jolly  !*  he  said.  '  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost  sight  of  her 
altogether  ;  a  charming  girl,  Petworth,  and  one  of  whom  you  may 
well  be  proud.' 

•  Yes,  yes ;  never  mind  that,*  said  Petworth.  '  Bnt  as  to  the 
girl's  parentage  :  she  is  not  really  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
There  is  a  little  mystery  about  her  real  birth  which  time  may  or 
may  not  clear  up.  Anyhow  she  is  oar  adopted  daughter,  and,  if  she 
behaves  herself,  ray  future  heiress.' 

*  Then  she  need  not  lK>ther  herself  about  any  other  pedigree.* 
said  Westley. 

The  dinner-party  that    evening  at  Long's   Hotel  was  a  verj 
pleasant   one.     To  Wilford   the  contraet  between  the   gloom  ^^ 
oppression  of  the  last  few  days  and  the  cheerful  joyous  tone  of  ^^^ 
new  friends  was  sufficiently  exhilarating.     His  old  fiicnds  hatl  ^ 
deserted  him.     No  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  %o  look  »CU>r 
him  to  offer  him  any  assistance.     Audrey  had  taken   the  earLi^si 
opportunity  to  provide  herself  with  a  new  lover,     Why  should 
not  take   the  good  the    gods    provided  ?     Here    wore    Samari 
indeed,  with  oil  and  wine,  and  a  penny  to  put  into  his  purse, 
should  be  turn  away  &om  such  generous  thoughtful  care  ? 

Chapter  XIII. 

BASELESS  EXFECTATIOKS. 

A  FEW  days  after  Arthur  Wilford's  death,  Framlingham,  sitti  -^fi 
blinking  in  the  glitter  of  a  stray  sunbeam  that  found  its  way  into  f:^ 
dusty  office  in  the  Temple,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  P^ 
worth.  Now  Petworth  was  a  man  whom  no  man  of  the  world  ne^ 
be  ashamed  of  knowing,  and  yet  Framlingham  felt  a  moment's  r^ 
luctance  to  receive  him — they  were  birds  of  such  a  different  feather^ 
and  Framlingham  had  an  undefined  unacknowledged  dread  of  ih^ 
audacity,  keenness,  and  successful  impudence  of  his  brother  prac 
titioner.  Petworth  was  wealthy,  thriving,  ascendant,  full  of  nervont? 
force  and  husiness  promptitude.  Framlingham  was  not  over-rich, 
his  position  declining,  his  ways  procnislinuting  and  old-fashioned. 
He  felt  as  some  retired  owl  might  at  the  visit  of  an  overweening 
penguin,  and  yet  vnthal  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  higher  profes- 
sional status  that  somehow  prompted  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal, 

'I'll  see  him,  Smith,'  he  said  to  his  clerk,  a  faded  threadbare 
old  fellow,  who  had  been  half  his  days  witli  his  present  master*  but 
who  apparently  had  not  improved  his  prospects  in  life  by  his  fideh'tj 
—'yea,  FU  see  him.' 
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Petworth  oame  in  with  his  brisk  confident  air,  and  shook  hands 
cordJally  with  Framlingham. 

*  Yonr  name  has  been  a  household  word  to  me/  he  said,  '  ever 
since  I  was  a  clerk,  but  I've  never  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  business 
with  you  till  now ;  and  this  matter  won't  take  us  long.  I'm  con- 
cerned just  now  for  a  young  fellow  who  has  ovomintlie  constable — 
young  Wilford,  in  fact.     I've  been  trying  to  Bottlo  his  afiairs.' 

'  An  unsatisfactory  process,  I'm  afraid/  said  Framlingham. 
'Well,  80-80.' 

*  At  all  events,  in  the  settlement  there  will  not  be  much  re* 
iridnnra,  I  fear.* 

Petworth  laughed  pleasantly  at  Pramlingham's  joke,  and  the  old 

lawyer  became  more  gracious  in  his  demeanour. 

'WeD,  go  on,  Mr.  Petworth/  he  cried;  *I  interrupt  yon/ 

'  Not  at  all.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  remarks  so  shrewd 

and  caustic' 

*  Ah,  when  we  were  young,  when  we  were  young,  wo  were  rather 
noted  for  our  caustic  sayings ;  bat  go  on,  Mr.  Petworth.' 

'  Well,  then,  to  the  point/  said  Petworth.  '  Our  young  friend, 
Mr.  Wilford,  has  some  slight  expectations — baseless  enough,  I  dare- 
say— of  a  legacy  in  his  favour  from  his  uncle.  Now  we  have  a  meeting 
of  a  few  creditors  tn-morrow,  and  it  might  smooth  matters  if  we 
oonld  hold  out  some  little  prospect,  or  at  all  events  we  shall  know 
the  worst ;  so  that  if,  as  from  one  professional  man  to  another,  you 
coald  give  me  a  sight  of  Arthur  Wilford's  \^nU— it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  days,  you  know — ' 

Framlingham's  eyes  twinkled  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure; 
he  eaw  an  opportunity  of  playing  a  pleasant  Kttle  joke  upon  Pet- 
Worth,  whom  ho  rightly  guessed  to  be  more  interested  in  Wilford's 
affairfl  than  any  one  else.  He  would  show  him  first  a  copy  of  the 
will  in  which  there  was  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  Westley  ; 
nnd  then  when  Petworth  bad  thoroughly  appreciated  the  good  for- 
tune in  store,  ho  woiild  show  him  the  codicil  revoking  the  bequest. 
After  a  little  search  he  found  the  document  and  handed  it  over  to 
!Petrworth,who  scanned  it  with  a  keen  earnest  eye,  going  through  all 
"the  provisions  narrowly  and  carefully. 

*  Well/  he  said,  as  ho  finished  it,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  writ- 
ing-table— and  he  sighed  a  short  excited  sigh — '  a  very  well-di-awn 
^iU.' 

'  And  the  legacy,  you  noticed  that  ?' 

*  Ah,  yes,  the  legacy !'  said  Petworth,  taking  up  the  document 
and  looking  at  it  again.  '  Five  thousand,  eh  ?  Bettor  than  a 
poke  in  the  eye  with  a  burnt  stick,  as  we  used  to  say  as  boys/ 

'  But  there's  a  codicil.' 

*  Ah,  a  codicil !  Jet's  see  that  /  aniiou{^\y. 

'  Yes;  revoking  the  beqnest  of  five  t\iou8aTi3i  pouTi^ ' 
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*  Ib  thiit  all  T  said  Petworth,  eagerly  looking  ihrougb 
document.  '  Ay,  that  is  so.  Well,  Mr.  Framlingham,  it 
one  of  the  words  of  oiir  immortal  poet : 

*  Thou  mmkeat  %  testament 
Aa  worMHngs  do,  giving  thy  gum  of  more 
To  that  which  bad  too  much/ 

*  Not  altogether  apt/  said  Framlingham,  '  although  it  naay 
serve.  These  young  ladies  who  inherit  their  ancle's  property  woulo 
have  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  but  for  his  bounty.* 

Petworth  took  his  leave,  smiling  pleasantly-  'After  all,'  sai" 
Framlingham,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  *  the  devil  is  x^^^ 
80  bud  as  he  is  painted.  How  coolly  he  took  the  loss  of  the  fi-"*"* 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  it  would  all  have  gone  into  his  pocket.  J 

Petworth's  good  spirits  did  not  desert  him,  as  he  pushed   J3J^  ™ 
way    along    Fleot-Htrcet    and   past    St.    Paul's,    till  he  reached-      * 
BOmewhai  quiet  retired  spot  called  Ooleman-strect,  where  there  ar^     * 
few  lawyers'  offices  diversifying  the  general  mercantile  character     *^\m 
the  neighbourhood.  ■ 

Hereabouts  Mr.  Ludwick  spread  his  toils  and  baited  his  traj^^^ 
Ludwick*s  offices  were  cold  and  bare  and  dry.     Some  clerks  *-*■' 
within  a  high-railed  pen,  and  looked  fiercely  out  on  any  intruder""^' 
AVords  here  were  exchanged  like  pistol-shots;  to  be  decently  dress^^p*^ 
or  of  gentlemanly  mien  was  to  be  marked  out  for  harsh  and  iusul  '^^  " 
ing  treatment.     Only  hook-nosed  men  of  slimy  aspect  and   wo^"-^^ 
greasy  garments  seemed  to  find  any  welcome  here,  and  they  bI**-* 
out  and  in   exchanging  dockets  and  writs,  and  making  oily  joke^  ^^ 
with  the  hard-hoaded  clerks  behind  the  deal  enclosure, 

Petworth  jiassed  through  this  tribe  like  Satan  among  a  mck  c^^ 
vulgar  imps,   and   walked   straight   into    Ludwick*s   private   roonv  - 
Neither  of  them  lost  any  time  in  preliminary  greetings,  and  Pet-' 
worth  marched  at  once  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

*  Ludwick,'  he  said,  '  yon  must  make  Westley  Wilford  a  bank^ 
rnpt.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Ludwick,  making  a  note  on  a  slip  of  paper* 
'  I  thought  you  objected.' 

*  I  have  changed  my  mind,'  said  Petworth.  *  You  must  con- 
trive that  the  initiative  docs  not  come  from  mc  ;  it  must  appear  as 
a  device  of  the  enemy's — you  understand  tlmt  ?' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Ludwick,  vrith  an  incipient  aneer.  *  I  don't 
see  the  good  myself  of  making  such  a  fusa  as  all  that  over  the 
young  fellow.  But  then,  I  forgot,  there's  a  young  miss  iuthecaso.^ 

*  What  do  you  mean  T  said  Petworth  roughly.  '  Wliat  young 
miss  ?' 

'  Why,  people  are  saying  that  the  reason  you've  been  handling 
the  man  so  tenderly  is  that  he's  going  to  marry  Miss  Petworth. 
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Some  of  our  friends  haye  been  looicing  quite  cheerful  over  it,  I 
assure  yon.' 

'  O,  that's  it/  said  Petworth,  with  an  ambigaons  smile.  '  That's 
-wbere  the  wind  sits,  eh  ?  And-  they  thought  I  should  be  Hkely  to 
pay  Ms  debts,  did  they,  Ludwick  ?* 

'  Some  of  'em  was  hugging  themselves  with  that  idea,  sir.' 

'  You  didn't  share  that  idea,  Ludwick  ?' 

'  Not  exactly,*  said  Ludwick,  laughing. 

'  Ah,  Ludwick,  a  few  days  ago  things  were  different.  There 
-^ras  a  rich  uncle  who  might  have  come  to  the  rescue.' 

'  He's  dead  now,'  said  Ludwick ;  '  but  who  knows  but  what 
he's  left  this  young  *un  a  pot  of  money  ?' 

'Well,  he  hasn't,'  said  Petworth — *not  a  copper.  I  have  it 
on  the  best  authority.' 

*  Ah,  some  of  our  friends  will  look  glum  over  that.' 

'  They  may  well.  I  tell  you,  nobody  will  get  a  shilling  in  tho 
pound.  He  hasn't  got  a  friend  but  me,  and  I  can't  do  much  fur 
liim.' 

'  Suppose  some  of  these  chaps  want  to  sell  their  claims  ?' 
'  Offer   them  a    shilling  in   the  pound ;   or  stay,    I'll   go   to 
eighteenpence — not  a  penny  more.     Perhaps,  if  I  can  get  him  out 
of  the  mire  at  that  rate,  I  mayn't  object  to  help  him.' 

*  That's  very  kind  of  you.  Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 
^lie  terms  are  meagre ;  but  if,  as  you  say,  there's  nothing  left — ' 

'I  don't  care  a  ha'p'orth  about  it,*  said  Petworth;  '  they  can 
"(ake  it  or  leave  it,  as  they  please.' 
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Ths  capital  town  of  the  English  fisheries  lies  in  a  sandy  isthm 
formed  by  the  river  Yare,  that,  Instead  of  ma^ng  its  coume  directly 
to  the  sea — in  which  case  the  town  would  be  pretty  well  abolished — 
takes  its  way  parallel  to  the  coast  iu  a  channel  formed  in  a  huge 
i^aud-bank  long  ago  thrown  up  and  ubaudoned  by  the  wild  and  waste- 
ful ocean.  This  channel  is  Yarmouth  Haven^  and  has  been  iu  ex- 
istence about  three  centuries,  the  history  of  the  town  np  to  that 
date  having  been  of  a  constant  and  generally  unavailing  tight  with 
sea  and  river.  Six  times  was  the  haven  destroyed  by  the  bursting 
out  of  the  river  in  its  old  and  more  direct  coarse  ;  but  the  aeventh 
attempt  to  cut  a  permanent  haven  was  successful ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
one  Joas,  a  Dutchman,  piers  were  constructed  at  the  mouth,  which 
have  ever  since  successfully  maintained  themselves  against  8M- 
«tonns  and  river  Hoods. 

The  town  has  thus  two  &onts,  parallel  to  each  other — ono  ikciDg 
the  strand,  and  the  other  the  river.  The  old  town  is  clustered  by 
the  quiLy,  and  was  once  enclosed  by  walls  and  towers,  vestiges  of 
which  arc  yet  abimdant.  The  river  front  of  Yarmouth  is  the  finest 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  in  England.  First,  there  is  a  wide  open 
*  Place'  opposite  the  bridge,  whei'e  the  big  London  steamer  is  moored 
— a  place  altogether  bright  and  pleasant  beyond  anything  in  oor 
insular  experience.  The  varied  fronts  of  the  houses,  some  of  dressed 
flints,  some  of  brick,  and  some  of  yellow  stone  ;  the  green  verandahs, 
the  cheerful,  clean,  prosperous  look  of  them  ;  the  pleasant  odours  of 
the  tar,  the  tangled  tracery  of  masts  and  rigging,  the  brisk  sea-cries, 
—all  is  refreshing  and  delightful.  Lower  down  the  river-bank  are 
worshipful  houses  ofnoblo  proportions,  fit  residences  for  dignified  and 
wealthy  burghers,  not  without  some  flavour  of  archaic  interest  about 
them — for  the  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Puritan  party; 
and  in  yonder  housci  now  modernised,  it  is  said  that  a  conference 
was  held  of  the  principal  army  ofHcers  and  leaders  of  the  Parliament 
side,  that  resulted  in  the  determination  to  bring  King  Charles 
I.  to  the  Bcaflbld.  Between  this  line  of  noble  houses  and  the 
quay  is  a  boulevard,  formed  by  a  double  row  of  Umcs — yoong  and 
puny  indeed,  but  aflbrding  a  refreshing  shade  and  verdure.  Parallel 
to  the  quay  is  the  main  artery  of  the  to\\'n,  a  long  pleasant  street 
of  shops,  full  of  bow-windows  and  quaint  irregular  fronts  ;  and  at 
the  north  end  of  this  is  a  broad  market-place,  and  beyond  that  a  big 
church — the  voidest,  they  say,  in  Etjghmdt  but  which  might  easily 
be  handsomer.  Encircling  all  this  are  the  town-walls,  and  between 
the  line  of  these  and  the  quay  the  town  is  formed  of  a  mass  of 
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fcuiidings,  pierced  at  intervals  with  narrow  lanes  called  '  Rows,*  Tary- 
.Kiig  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  ranning  east  and  west  with  the  ut- 

eiost  regularity. 
Between  the  old  town  and  the  strand  a  new  settlement  has  sprang 
p  within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so.  Hero  along  the  sea  front  is 
handsome  drive  and  good  modem  honses,  much  in  the  fashion  of 
ZKemptown,  Brighton.  And  here  and  there,  among  the  new  streets 
-^md  flquares,  rise  the  old  windmills  that  Robinson  Crusoe  saw — ^not 
^e  very  wood  aud  posts  indeed,  but  the  same  notwithstanding,  and 
'^hat  were  there  even  in  the  days  uf  Ihe  Plautngonets,  when  the  bold 
'^^ombarona  of  the  Cinque- Ports  ran  their  galleys  on  the  beach,  and 
<<lried  their  fishing-nets  on  the  sands.* 

Here  along  the  beach  in  the  summer  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
,^eat  fiiir  constantly  going  on.      The  ears  are  deafened  with  the  bray- 

ting  of  musical  instruments,  with  the  songs  of  itinerant  minstrels,  with 
the  cries  of  wandering  sweet-sellers,  and  the  crack  of  pop-gons ; 
shouts  of  sailors,  too,  hauling  away  at  the  boats,  and  the  perpetual 
'Here  y'are  fr  a  sail  V  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  pleasure-yawls, 
i^cb  are  continually  starting  on  their  mimic  voyages.  Then  Yar- 
mouth devotes  itself  to  letting  lodgings  and  lives  in  its  back  kitchen, 
— will  let  that  even  at  a  pinch,  and  camp  out  under  the  water-butt ; 
then  it  gathers  in  assiduously  its  harvest  of  humanity,  aud  lays  heavy 
tribute  on  all  the  stranger  folk. 

This  fair  on  Yarmouth  sands  is  no  now  thing  either.  In  another 
very  different  guise  it  has  existed  from  remotest  antiquity.  Long 
before  any  known  records — before  even  there  is  any  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  town  itself  as  an  established  settlement — there  is 
no  doubt  that  fishermen  from  the  neighbouring  coasts  resorted  to 

■  the  waters  about  Y''armauth,  and  landed  to  cure  aud  dry  their  fish 
on  the  strand.  When  we  first  come  to  any  definite  record  of  the 
great  fish-fair,  we  find  that  the  fishermen  of  the  five  privileged  ports 
of  the  southern  coast  had  already  established  a  temporary  juhsdlc- 

ItioD,  and  imposed  a  governmeut  of  their  own  upon  those  who 
leaortod  to  the  fair,  and  even  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  neigh- 
bouriiJg  town.  Each  year  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  then 
the  great  upholders  of  England'H  power  at  sea — even  yet  preserving 
some  sort  of  ghostly  existence,  appearing  ut  shadowy  courts  of 
fihipway,  at  coronations,  and  other  time-honoured  ceremonials — 
chose  certain  of  their  number  to  act  as  bailiffs,  with  necessary, 
ofiioers  to  administer  justice  and  preserve  the  peace  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  free  fair.  A  motley  crowd  indeed  there  must  have 
been  on  Yarmouth  sands  :  Frenchmen,  Flemings,  and  Hollanders, 

•  By  •  dito  or  edict  of  KdwRrd  III.  the  burgher*  of  Tftrmoutli  were  forbidden  to 
build  more  than  Ave  windinillii  beyond  tho*e  already  exl>ting.  For  this  and  otter 
bUtorical  colioes  the  writer  U  iQdebt«»d  tu  the  HUtory  of  Yarmouth,  ediled  by  C.J. 
Palmar. 
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with  their  qnaint  antiquated  craft ;  the  bold  sailors  of 
coaet,  gathered  together  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Beechy  Head, 
encamped  upon  the  sands  in  rude  tents  and  hastily-conBtructed  hats ; 
a  throng  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  England  pliod  a  busy  traffic ; 
moving  among  them  all  the  dignified  bailiffs,  with  their  atondard- 
bearer  and  brazen  horn-sounder;  their  sergeants,  with  white  rods, 
enforcing  discipline  and  order,  or  coming  to  high  words  and  desi)erat« 
quarrel  with  the  rival  representatives  of  the  neighbonring  town ; 
for  as  Yarmouth  grew  in  wealth  and  importance,  these  conflicting 
rights  were  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  the  two  com- 
munities, and  of  internecine  war  between  the  navies  of  the  South 
Saxons  and  East  Angles.  So  high-handed  were  these  Cinque-Port 
barons,  that  we  find  them  in  the  thirteenth  century  bringing  their 
own  priest  with  their  fleet,  and  inducting  him  by  force  into  a  chapel 
on  the  strand  that  Bishop  Losinga  of  Norwich  had  built  for  au 
oratory,  in  which  prayers  were  to  be  offered  for  the  health  and 
prosperous  success  of  the  fishermen,  ousting  the  bishop's  priest  from  m 
his  coll.  But  Yarmouth,  incorporated  by  King  John,  had  rapidly  f 
grown  in  strength  and  importance,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  we  find  its  ships  doing  good  service  in  the  French  wars, 
but  almost  as  eager  to  fall  upon  the  Cinque-Port  men  as  upon  the 
national  enemy.  This  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the 
Yarmouth  men  and  those  of  the  south  coast  lasted  down  to  a  very 
recent  date.  Manship,  a  querulous  town-clerk  of  Yarmouth,  who 
wrote  1619,  chronicles  among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Yar-  ^ 
mouth  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  were  termed,  it  seems,  U 
by  these  East  Anglos,  *  Western-men.'  Up  to  the  year  16G2  the 
Cinque-Port  bailifi's  continued  to  visit  Yarmouth,  and  to  assert  their 
jurisdiction,  taking  their  seats  at  the  council-board  beside  the  fl 
bailifis  of  the  town,  calling  before  them  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol, 
and  proclaiming  a  free  quest,  or  inquest, — a  court  which  took  cogni- 
sance of  all  offences  committed  during  the  fair.  Latterly,  however, 
this  annual  visit  became  simply  an  onerous  and  useless  ceremony, 
entailing  heavy  charges  on  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned  of  their  own  free  will. 

The  free  fair  itself  survived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  then  much  resorted  to  by  the  Dutch  fishermen  in  their 
schuyts.  These  vessels  made  their  appearance  in  the  haven  jost 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  fair — the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel — and  were  moored  along  the  south  quay. 
With  their  gaily-painted  bows  and  stems,  their  yellow  sails  and  gay- 
striped  ensigns,  their  trim  uniform  rigging,  and  their  strange 
neatly-dressed  crews  with  their  round  caps,  short  jackets  and  capa- 
cious breeches,  and  quaint  tobacco-pipes,  they  formed  a  picture  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  these  prosaic  days.  The  great  conti- 
nejit&l  war  put  an  end  to  1\ub  ttefe  Iqm,  Ba\\  '\\.  ^^a  u^ks^x  ivs.'su;&ft&«     _ 
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There  are  no  records  to  show  when  the  herring  was  first  cured. 
The  cared  or  homed  herriiig  was  an  extreme  delicacy  in  the  Middle 
-Ages,  and  a  herring-pie  was  thought  a  dainty  dish,  fit  even  to  be 
set  before  a  king.  In  the  timn  of  Edward  tho  Confessor  the  city  of 
Norwich  commuted  its  yearly  rent  to  the  Crown  for  a  tribute  of 
twenty-four  herring-pies  or  pasties  ;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
adding  some  lands  to  the  manor  of  Carlton,  Norfolk,  imposed  upon 
the  lord  of  it  the  duty  of  bringing  these  pios  to  the  king's  palace 
wherever  he  might  be.  The  pies  were  thus  made.  The  four-and- 
twenty  pies  were  to  contain  in  all  a  hundred  herrings  of  the  large 
hundred,  that  is,  six  score  of  the  first  new  herrings  that  came  to  the 
said  city,  and  were  to  be  well  seasoned  with  the  following  spices : 
half  a  pound  of  ginger,  half  &  pound  of  pepper,  a  quarter  of 
cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  spice  of  cloves^  one  ounce  of  long  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  grains  of  pacadilly,  and  half  an  ounce  of  golagola. 
In  1629  tho  officers  of  the  royal  household  complained  that  the 
pies  were  not  well  baked  or  in  strong  *  pastrye,'  and  that  some  were 
found  to  contain  *  no  more  than  fewer  herrings,  whereas  the  tenure 
reqnired  five  to  be  put  in  every  pye  at  the  least.*  WTiether  these 
'  pyes  *  continne  to  form  a  dish  at  the  royal  table  wo  cannot  say. 

These  famous  herring-pies  seem  to  have  diffused  the  love  of 
herrings  among  the  royal  household,  for  in  136*2  we  find  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yarmouth  making  a  grant  and  a  seal  of  a  last  of  red 
ierrings,  to  be  delivered  yearly  on  St.  Andrcw's-day  to  tho  custns 
and    collegium  of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  'in 
order  that  the  college  might  take  the  Corporation  into  their  prayers.' 
Eventually  this  tribute  of  herrings  was  commuted  into  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  8L,  which  is  still  received  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

To  return  to  the  modem  aspect  of  matters.     When  the  summer 
Visitors  are  all  taking  wing;  when  the  bathing-machines  are  moving 
ofif  ill  batches  to  their  winter  quarters;  when  the  band  ceases  to  play 
On   the  pier ;  when  the  '  ring'  of  vocalists  fi*oni  the  music-halls  is 
finally  broken  up  ;  when  the  seats  are  all  carted  off,  and  tho  pleasure- 
"boats  hauled  up  high  and  dry;   when,  indeed,  September  comes  to 
its  end,  with  blusterous  winds  and  continual  chills,  and  the  blue-and- 
White  lifeboat  takes  up  its  position  rn  penruinence  on  tho  beach, — then 
"Yarmouth  begins  to  turn  its  mind  to  herrings.     Then  the  fish-carts 
"begin  to  rattle  through  the  streets  with  their  loads  of  empty  '  swills  ;* 
then  the  deserted  fish-houses  begin  to  waken  into  Ufe,  and  to  diffuse 
fiaby  smoky  odours;  then  the  fishing-luggers,  which  have  been  cluster- 
ing along  the  river-wall  like  so  many  aphides  in  a  rose-leaf,  begin 
to  lay  in  stores,  to  up  ^vith  topmasts,  and  faro  forth  for  sea ;  then 
the  yellow  sandy  denes  are  brown  with  drying  nets  ;  then  the  boat- 
man,  who  has   been    but  yesterday  a   touter    for    pleasure- sailing 
cockneys,  puts  on  his  fisher-boots,  sorts  out  his  nets,  a.nd  Oii  %\vw- 
Sonrn  hoista  his  brown  sail  and  away — a  long  Ime  o^W\em,\^«i*w\^- 
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fowl  on  the  wing — away  over  the  well-kuown  aea  path — thai  path 
^which,  if  its  record  could  be  read,  would  show  so  many  outgoing  foot- 
steps  more  than  those  that  retam. 

Like  most  of  our  industries,  the  herring  fishery  has  developed 
itself — with  mnch  hindrance  and  ill-judged  interference  from  official 
bodies — into  a  rongh-and-reaJy  state  of  practical  efficiency,  which 
does  not  exclude  a  good  deal  of  remediable  waste  and  loss,  some  little 
friction  and  confusion.  Tons  of  good  herrings,  that  would  form  &' 
valuable  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  have  been  known 
to  have  gone  to  the  farmers  for  manure ;  and,  vn  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  hah  have  been  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  foreign  ports,  which  might  have  justly  been  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture. 

When  the  herring-luggers — litem  a  fwn  lucendo,  for  theroianot 
a  Inggor  among  them,  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  duitdy  rig,  as  it  is 
called^that  ia^  with  a  fore-and-aft  *  cutter,'  nitiinsail,  and  topsail,  and 
a  short  mast  at  the  stem  with  a  small  lugsail — and  the  Yarmouth 
fishiijg-lugger  is  cKtinct  hko  the  dodo,  the  name  only  sun'ives, — 
when  the  boats  start  from  the  qnay,  all  the  Houting  boyhood  of  lh« 
town  is  on  the  river-side,  shouting  approbation  and  enconraging  the 
fishers  with  their  parting  good  wishes,  '  all  fish,  no  dogs;*  whilst  th 
sea-farers,  in   return  for  their  greetings,  throw  them  biscuits  &oat 
their  newly-replenished  bags.     These  lishiug-boats  are  of  good  wa 
going  quaUtios,  and  vary  in  tonnage  from  thirty  to  hfty  tons  or  so 
Eiich  boat  shoots  an  enormous  length  of  drift-net,  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  length  and  four  yards  in  depth,  which  is  laid  out  across 
the  How  of  the  tide.     As  many  as  a  hundred  thonsand  lish  have  beea 
caught  at  one  haul.     The  nets  are  dragged  in  by  a  capbtau,  aad 
shaken  out  into  the  mainhold,   and    ^e   fish  are  asaalty  hastily 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  stowed  away  in  boxed  compaittnauts.     Soma 
of  the  smaller  boats,  however,  bring  in  perfectly  *  fresh*  herrings 

As  soon  as  the  boat  has  made  her  load  she  heads  for  port,  and 
if  wind  and  tide  be  unfavourable  she  hails  a  tug,  and  in  company  with 
two  or  three  other  boats  is  towed  rapidly  up  to  the  '  fish-wharf.* 

This  is  a  building  something  like  a  railway  terminus,  nmnio 
along  the  river's  edge,  with  a  i)road  granite  pavement  between.  The 
fishing-boats  are  moored  in  long  rows  against  the  quay,  mostly  with 
their  topmasts  struck,  looking  rather  stumpy  and  squat,  whilst  the 
mainboom  is  hoisted  up  out  of  tho  way  on  a  notched  post  that  rises 
from  amidships. 

Here  is  a  busy  sight  to  be  seen  on  days  when  there  is  a  good, 
tide  after  a  good  catch.     Here  are  fish  in  myriads — enough  to 
Kn^'land  Nvilh  herrings,  you  would  think.     Truck-loadsof  them  b' 
on  the  railway  tram,  a  branch  from  the  main  terminus;  great  hmp* 
of  them  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  wharf ;  innumerable  swills  are  filled  and 
filling  with  the  glittering  fish.     And  tho  cry  is,  still  they  come. 
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The  mutlioJ  ofimloadlug  the  boats  ia  primitive  onoagb.  A  plank 
is  ran  out  from  the  wharf,  aud  a  gang  of  meu  called  tellers  go  on 
board  and  begin  to  uuluud,  assisted  hy  the  crew.  The  herrings  are 
counted  into  round  baskots,  Uko  waste-paper  baskets,  called  marins 
(orthography  uncertain) j  a  hundred  iu  each  basket,  and  these  are 
pushed  along  the  plank  and  then  emptied  into  swills — deep  baskets 
o£&ii  oblong  rounded  shape,  that  hold  five  long  hundreds  each. 
Twenty  of  these  swills,  which  are  provided  by  the  fish- salesman  on 
eduction,  make  a  last,  which  is  the  measure  by  which  herrings  are 
^old  wholesale.  Xa  soon  as  a  last  or  &o  is  landed,  a  bell  is  rung, 
^Lxd  an  auctioneer  appears  with  a  book  and  pencil,  and  the  lot  of 
l^sskets  is  quickly  surrounded  by  a  nondescript  crowd  of  buyers.  The 
talesman  does  not  dwell  long  upon  the  lota,  and  the  selling  price  of 
^lie  fish  is  600U  ascertained,  and  they  are  knocked  down  to  a  pur- 
<^ Laser.  Thoy  fetch  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  a  last,  according 
'fco  quality  and  condition  and  the  supply  iu  the  market. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  sold  they  are  pounced  upon  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  buyers,  who  quickly  transfer  them  to  the  carts 
^hai  stand  at  the  farther  side  of  the  sloping  platform.  The  Yar- 
aunouth  cart  has  been  developed  by  the  conditions  of  its  daily  life, 
^uid  is  u  resultant  of  divei*8  causes.  Its  original  form  was  simpli- 
<2lty  itself.  Two  stout  poles,  connected  by  oross  pieces  at  one  end, 
4^re  pivoted  on  the  axles  of  a  pair  of  wheels  less  than  two  feet  in 
'^ameter,  the  bearings  being  on  the  outside  of  the  wheds,  like  those 
f  a  railway  carriage  ;  iron  bars  rising  from  the  axle  end  of  the 
oles  support  a  small  platform  over  the  wheels ;  the  shafts  are 
lunned  by  the  disengaged  ends  of  the  poles.  A  cart  of  this  form  is 
«till  used  in  bringing  trawled-fish  from  the  beach,  and  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  drawing  up  a  steep  sandy  pitch,  when  an  ordinary 
<art  would  hopelessly  stick  fast.  It  is  also  suited  for  making  its 
way  through  the  narrow  '  rows,*  although  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  cart  has  adapted  itself  to  the  rows,  or  vice  versa;  very 
probably  the  form  of  the  cart  is  more  ancient  than  the  lading  out  of 
the  rows,  and  the  houses  were  built  at  such  a  distance  as  to  afford 
puflftge  for  a  single  carriage.  The  modern  fish-cart  is  a  direct  de* 
seendant  of  this  ancient  vehicle.  Its  framework  ia  equally  simple, 
bat  it  is  supported  on  wheels  and  axles  of  the  usual  construction. 
The  drivers  stand  anywhere  about  their  carts  according  to  their 
loads,  and  generally  show  considerable  skill  iu  driving  and  m&intain- 
ing  their  balance.  When  empty  the  man,  like  the  ancient  charioteer, 
stands  upright  at  the  very  back  of  the  cart,  and  drives  fearlessly,  often 
furiously,  along.  The  mtn  who  have  driven  tlies  and  helped  at  the 
hvery-stables  during  the  season  now  take  to  driviog  fish-carts.  Every 
man  who  has  a  horse  and  ciut  goes  into  the  carr3iug  trade,  and  plies 
between  the  fish-wharf  and  the  curing-houses, 

Ab  soon  as  the  herrings  are  brought  in  by  the  carters,  they  are 
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laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hoase  and  salted  a&esb,  and  they  bei 
the  salt  for  a  suitable  time,  according  to  the  market  for  which  the-y 
are  intended.  They  are  then  put  into  marins — round  open  baskets, 
you  will  remember — and  washed  in  large  tubs.  After  that  they  are 
strung  bythegilla  on  round  sticks  called  spits,  a  process  which  gires 
them  the  expression  of  open-mouthed  astonishment  peculiar  to  red 
herrings.     Then  they  are  hung  up,  like  so  many  camlles,  in  tiers, 
OTer  fires  of  oaken  billets.    These  fires  are  kept  up  for  about  twenlv- 
four  hours  at  a  time*  and  then  the  fish  are  left  to  cool,  that  the  nil 
and  fat  extracted  by  the  fire  may  drop  from  them.     If  intended  for 
immediate  eating,  the  herring  is  taken  down  after  one  firing,  when 
it  is  swelled  and  puffed  out  like  a  roasted  apple.     It  is  then  knowii 
to  the  true  East  Anglian  as  a  blowen-herring — the  word  bloater  is 
rejected  by  philologists  as  a  foreign  corruption — and  here  you  pro- 
bably have  the  true  etymology  of  the  fiuniliar  word. 

To  eat  the  bloater  or  blowen-herring  in  perfection  you  mMt  go 
to  Yarmouth  :  it  is  too  perishable  a  product  to  bear  transport. 
The  herring  most  esteemed  at  Yarmouth  is  the  '  long-shore,*  wbicli 
ia  caught  at  the  opeuing  of  the  season  near  the  shore  by  the  smill 
fiBhing-boats.  It  probably  owes  its  reputation,  like  new  potatoes 
and  early  peas,  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  fresh  to  the  palates  of  its 
consumers.  AVhen  just  drawn  from  the  water  the  herring  is  a  fish 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegance  ;  his  back  of  red  and  bnruishftl 
gold,  his  belly  glittering  with  rich  changeful  pearly  hues,  his  liiirt 
of  graceful  symmetry, — altogether  a  noble  specimen  of  democracy 
among  fishes,  and  an  example  to  mankind  of  how  it  is  poBsible  to 
lire  in  great  shoals  or  herds  without  degenerating  in  physique  unl 
condition. 

The  best  and  simplest  way  of  cooking  a  bloater  is  that  praclis**! 
at  the  herring  capital.  Split  him  up  the  back,  take  out  his  back* 
bone  and  '  internals,*  and  grill  him  thus  opened  oat  on  s  cletif 
fire.  Norfolk  people  eat  mustard  with  him,  but  they  are  devoted  I" 
condiments. 

Altogether  the  herring  leaves  little  to  be  desired  except  that  he 
had  not  so  many  bones ;  but  that  is  a  crying  fault,  often  indw*! 
bringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  admirers.  One  of  the  w»nt« 
of  the  day  is  a  boneless  bloater  ;  when  that  shall  he  accom- 
plished all  mankind  will  breakfast  upon  the  delicious  dainty.  Jc^^ 
the  man  who  can  achieve  the  supply  of  such  a  delicacy,  the  gratitm 
of  posterity,  and  what  ho  wiU  probably  appreciate  more  highly, 
handsome  emolument,  is  waiting.  The  thing  is  practicable  eDouj; 
for  the  bones  of  the  herring  can  readily  be  removed  when  the  iar>h 
raw.  Projectors,  fortune  is  within  your  grasp !  Let  as  see 
spectuses  forthwith  of  *  The  £oneless  Bloater  Company  (Limited 
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XoT  many  years  ago  the  writer  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  long 
retired  from  all  participation  in  the  active  concerns  of  life,  and  whose 
KTmpathies  with  oatside  nature  were  pretty  much  confined  iu  one 
di&anel — the  collection  of  cromes  ;  that  is,  walking-sticks  with 
Ditaral  heads.  That  word  *  crouie,'  by  the  way,  ia  of  ancient  footing 
in  England,  being  purely  Celtic,  and  signifyiug  a  crook  or  bend ; 
f.g.  croojlech,  a  bent  or  hoUow  stone.  To  return  to  our  sticks. 
Oar  friend  was  a  dweller  iu  town,  and  rarely  left  the  precincts  of 
lita  owu  garden,  aud  you  would  htive  thought  that  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  new  specimens  were  rare  ;  but  he  had  a  very  large  col- 
lection notwithstanding,  to  which  he  was  constantly  adding.  Christ- 
fi&s  was  his  great  time  for  adding  to  his  store.  His  sons  and 
laughters  were  wonderful  as  church  decorators,  aud  wagon-loads 
tf  holly  would  be  deposited  on  their  premises,  destined  to  entwine 
<he  columns  of  St.  Blaze's  church  and  hang  its  aisles  with  festoons 
md  wreaths.  Among  these  stores  the  old  gentleman  would  forage, 
bding  many  specimens  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  pro- 
idiug  himself  with  a  fund  of  employment  for  future  days.  Other 
Den  we  have  met  who  had  a  like  passion — countrymen  chiefly,  of 
blithe  practical  temperaments,  whose  poetical  side  seemed  to  be 
ihe  gathering  together  of  cromes,  a  pursuit  in  which  they  have  been 
mown  to  violate  the  sacred  canons  of  rural  morals,  and  even  not  to 
lave  forborne  to  damage  their  neighbours*  hedgerows  and  copses ; 
md  yet  among  all  these  collectors  we  never  found  one  who  had 
i  perfect  finished  stick. 

The  habit  of  carrying  sticks  is  one  that  has  descended  to  us 
St)m  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  one  that  we  share  >vith  our 
simian  relatives;  we  may  speculate,  indeed,  whether  it  is  not  one 
iroof  of  man  having  been  at  some  time  of  his  career  a  denizen  of 
he  forest.  Ought  we  not,  indeed,  to  regard  the  stick  with  some 
legree  of  veneration,  as  an  early  friend  of  man  at  a  critical  period 
»f  his  development,  when  he  gave  up  running  on  four  logs  and  took 
o  walking  upright  ?  The  dawn  of  history  finds  civilisation  in  the 
bll  possession  of  walking-sticks.  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  mag- 
uficence  of  the  Babylonians,  adds  that  it  was  a  general  custom  among 
hem  to  carry  a  walking-stick  or  cane  elegantly  chased  with  the 
^presentation  of  some  emblem.  Theophrastus  further  describes  these 
(ticks,  which  he  says  were  streaked  and  spotted  like  the  skin  of  a 
jger,  and  very  heavy,  but  tliey  fly  in  two  when  struck  against  any 
Mtfd  substance,  a  description  by  which  any  one  learned  in  limber 
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Tnigbi  recognise  the  kind  of  wood  employed.  Probably  from  the 
Babylonians  the  Arabs  acquired  their  fondness  for  sticks^  noticetble 
even  at  the  present  day.  A  stick  is  the  inseparable  compaiuon  of 
every  true  Arab,  Bedouin,  or  townsman ;  and  the  Arab  oTqnisilf 
would  feel  as  much  at  a  loss  when  pa>Tng  a  visit  of  ceremony,  with- 
out his  stick  to  play  with  and  fondle  during  the  course  of  couTem-  , 
tion,  as  his  European  representative  the  dandy  of  former  days.  In  , 
curious  contrast  is  the  etiqnelte  of  the  Tartar  race.  With  them,  to 
bring  a  stick  into  a  tent  is  an  unpftrdonable  insult  to  its  inmates. 

The  Englishman  has  always  been  fond  of  something  in  his  fist 
in  the  way  of  a  slick.  The  Saxon  carried  his  spear  constantly  wilk 
him,  even  on  friendly  visits,  and  was  accustomed  to  stick  it  in  the 
ground  outside  any  house  ho  might  enter.  To  this  etiqnette  of 
semi-civilised  life,  by  the  way,  is  possibly  dne  the  Tartar  prejndiee 
against  sticks  in  a  tent.  The  stick  armed  with  bone,  flint,  or  iron 
was  the  thing  originally  objected  to,  but  the  prejudice  has  now  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  kinds  of  sticks.  Your  modem  Saxon — the  farmer, 
he  of  the  southern  counties  especially,  of  the  old  school — ctiries 
bis  staff  shod  in  a  different  way.  The  spud  is  his  walking  instro- 
ment — a  staff  ending  in  an  iron  edge — that  accompanies  him  on  bii 
rounds  about  the  farm,  and  with  which  he  makes  intermittent  wtr 
against  the  thiatleB,  his  old  familiar  friends.  In  Kent  and  Snssei, 
by  the  way,  the  stick  is  called  a  *  bat,*  a  term  once  good  English- 
witness  Shakespeare,  'Lover's  Complaint.'  Thns  of  the  'revewnil 
man' — *  soraetime  a  blusterer  that  the  ruffle  knew,  of  conrt,  ofcitV 
— as  he  approaches  the  'fickle  maid  full  pale,'  who  is  weeping  by 
the  river's  brink,  the  poet  says, 

'  So  slides  be  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely  distant  cite  he  hj  her  side  ;* 

that  is  to  8By»  he  squats  down  on  his  heels,  ivith  his  stick  betwwo 
his  legs,  a  mode  of  taking  rest  adopted  by  wearied  rustics  ami 
others  with  the  fear  of  '  rheamatlcs*  in  their  hearts. 

Cricket,  bom  in  the  south  of  England,  has  naturally  adopted  the 
same  nomenclature.  The  cricket-bat  is  simply  the  '  crooked  stick;' 
it  is  merely  a  development  of  that  game  of  ball,  other  forms  d 
which  exist  in  ball-bias,  base-ball,  romiders,  hockey,  cum  multis 
Originally  the  person  of  the  player  is  aimed  at  whilst  he  is 
from  station  to  station,  and  if  struck  he  and  his  side  are  'out;' 
and  hence  you  have  the  •  run'  in  cricket  as  the  standard  of  sncceaa. 
Almost  within  living  memory  cricket  was  played  with  a  clab,  some- 
thing in  shape  like  an  old-fashioned  curved  knife ;  and  the  contest 
was  to  place  the  ball  in  a  hole  before  the  batsman  reached  it  after 
his  '  run.'  Wickets,  and  all  the  subtleties  of  the  game,  have  ariwo 
within  the  last  century.  Cricket  no  doubt  owes  its  development  to 
the  wide  grassy  commons  of  the  south,  just  as  knurr  aod  spell,  a 
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^^me  that  still  has  its  virtnes,  and  golf,  which  has  found  its  way 
"t:<»  our  southern  heaths,  owe  their  peculiarities  to  the  rougher  and 
"wilder  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  played. 

Oipsiee,  and  horse-dealing  people  in  general,  always  carry  »■ 
^hort  stick  under  the  arm — generally  a  wand  of  ash,  unpeeled  and 
"%^thoat  any  ornament  or  device.     Your  old-fashioned  shepherd  had 
@«Derally  a  good  eye  for  a  stick,  and  would  usually  have  a  stock  on 
l3«Bd  to  occupy  his  hands  in  whittUng  and  polishing  as  he  sauntered  _ 
^kfler  his  sheep  ahout  the  downs.    A  conplo  of  centuries  ago,  hy  theS 
'vny,  the  sheplierd  of  the  south  down  used  his  staff  as  a  sling, 
acttftching  to  it  the  half  of  a  horn  split  up  the  centre,  in  which  he 
X^laced  the  stone.    Why  should  shepherds  use  slings  in  lands  where 
they  ha?e  nothing  to  fear  from  wolves  or  wild  animals  of  any  kind  ? 
^Vhy,  to  keep  their  sheep  together,  and  stop  their  incursions  into 
^^kkmenclosed  patches  of  cultivated  lauds.     And  that  gives  rise  to  this 
^^vpecol&tion  :  why  should  a  stone  hitting  a  sheep,  or  falling  near  it, 
oause  it  to  stop  ?  and  why  should  a  dog  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ran  the  faster  ?  and  how  is  it  that  the  most  savage  dog 
fears  a  stone  as  he  fears  nothing  else  ?     Universal  experience,  from 
^bc  time  of  Homer  to  ours,  witnesses  to  this  latter  fact ;  and  the 
effect  of  a  stone  upon  a  sheep  the  writer  can  testify  to  of  his 
personal  observation.     Why  should  it  be  so?     Is  it  not  because 
from    earliest   times   sheep  have  been   protected,   and   wolves  and 
jackals,  the  ancestors  of  dogs,  kept  at  bay  by  stones  hurled  by  the 
shepherds  ?     Thus  the  inherited  experience  of  ages  has  taught  the 
eheep  that  safety  is  to  be  sought  within  the  circle  of  falling  stones, 
whilst  the  dog  has  also  learned  to  dread  and  avoid  them.     Once 
more  to  our  sticks. 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  for  realism  and  naturalistic  iirt 
has  given  rise  to  the  demand  for  natural  oromea  and  heads  to  stioks, 
maoh  to  the  profit  of  the  copse  owners  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  8nssex,j 
who  dispose  of  the  right  to  cut  sticks  at  so  much  per  hundred  to  the^ 
purveyor  of  such  articles  from  London,  who  in  his  turn  disposes  of 
Iheso  bundles  of  sticks  to  the  maker,  A  light  sandy  soil,  abounding 
in  stones  and  indurated  layers,  causing  the  tap-roots  to  twist  here 
and  there  for  sustenance,  affords  the  best  pabulum  for  the  grotesque 
forms  of  crome  that  are  now  so  highly  esteemed. 

As  an  instrument  of  correction  and  punishment,  the  stick  is  of 
very  high  antiquity.      The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  were  all  ■ 
privileged  with  a  liberal  administnition  of  stick  ;  and  it  is  still  one^ 
of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  government  in  the  states  of  the 
East,  and  is  not  unknown  in  semi -civilised  Kussia.     An  idea  was 
long  prevalent  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  England  that 
the  stick  was  a  lawful  instrument  of  correction — for  one's  wife,  for 
instance — so  long  as  its  thickness  was  not  greater  Wvaxv  OTve^  %  'Ok^\sJ^. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  foundation  ioi  \\v\%  \^fcft.  Vti  wxcvcvv\. 
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usage.  In  excuse  of  thlB  barbarous  nietbod  of  enforcing  domesti 
discipline,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  small  self-oontaiiM 
community,  such  as  our  early  English  villages  and  manors,  tl 
presence  of  a  shrill  virago  not  amenable  to  any  restraints  of  castoi 
and  public  opinion  was  a  real  intolerable  nuisance,  to  be  abated  h 
any  means,  even  the  ronghest  and  readiest.  Sach  persons  are  | 
these  days  only  a  nuisance  to  those  immediately  connected  wit| 
them,  and  society  therefore  justly  reprobates  any  resort  to  extreflj 
measures.  For  children  too  the  stick  has  almost  entirely  given  wt 
to  the  birch-rod.  Chaucer  speaks  of  a  young  damsel  as  '  under  tt 
yerde' — that  is,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  stick.  Sbakespetl 
mentions  tlie  birch-rod  in  the  same  connection.  It  is  probable  th| 
between  the  dates  of  these  two  poets  the  milder  had  replaced  tk 
miore  baibarous  mode  of  correction.  J 

Of  all  neat  things  in  sticks,  the  bamboo  presented  to  his  faal 
nesa  the  Pojic  by  some  American  admirers — hollow  and  filled  wi| 
gold  coins — strikes  us  as  being  about  the  choicest.  That  bring 
to  mind  Sancho  Panza's  staff,  or  rather  his  adjudication  in  thi 
matter  during  his  brief  governorship  of  the  island,  when  he  displa/f 
all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  if  not  more.  The  stick,  you  \v) 
remember,  was  held  by  the  plaiutLGf  for  the  defendant,  when  (I 
latter  sworo  solemnly  that  be  had  given  back  the  money  in  dispoi 
between  them.  The  astute  Sancho  had  the  stick  broken,  and  li 
precise  sum  in  dispute  was  foimd  therein,  thus  bringing  the  ova 
scrupulous  debtor  to  shame.  The  story  is  older  than  Cervanft 
probably — but  what  matters  ? 

The  sticks  that  footmen  carry  on  state  occasions,  when  tbi 
hair  is  powdered  and  they  wear  their  best  clothes,  are  not,  as  yi 
might  suppose,  varieties  of  the  wands  used  by  chamberlains  a| 
other  ceremonial  functionaries.  They  represent  the  poles  wi( 
which  footmen  were  formerly  armed,  to  act  as  levers  to  prise  up  tl{ 
wheels  in  the  frequent  event  of  the  carriage  on  which  they  attend! 
sticking  fust  iu  a  deep  rut  among  the  old-fashioned  miry  ways.      I 

The  custom  of  carrying  sticks  is,  we  think,  rather  on  the  wat 
in  England.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  sabjeot,  but  a  genflB 
idea  that  we  don't  see  so  many  people  carrying  sticks  as  of  old.  | 
the  habit  of  any  service  ?  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  advantage  i 
carrying  a  stick  on  a  long  walk,  as  the  handling  of  it  prevents  t) 
fingers  from  swelling  and  becoming  stiff,  and  it  gives  a  kind  | 
rhythm  to  the  march ;  but  as  an  indispensable  companion  aij 
adjunct  to  gentle  and  simple  the  stick  has  fallen  from  its  hig 
estate.  The  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane  is  no  longer  of  any  ill 
portance ;  and  many  a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  dwelling  and 
gnmages  in  search  of  fortune  without  thinking  of  going 
once  indispensable  ceremony  of  cutting  his  stick. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  '  liADY  AUDLEY'fl  SECaax/  KTO. 


ChaptbB  XXXVIIL 

*  O  crueller  than  waa  ever  told  in  tale 
Or  (fUDg  in  K>Tig  !     O  vaiDly  Uriith'd  1ot«  I 
O  cruel  I     There  was  nothing  wild  or  Strang, 
Or  Mcming  shameful— for  what  shimc  in  lore, 
Su  lovu  be  true,  and  not  as  ynur«  i't?— nothing 
Poor  Vivien  bad  not  done  to  win  hitt  truM, 
Who  call'd  her  what  he  call'd  her — all  h^r  orime, 
All,  all,  the  wlah  to  proro  him  wholly  hera.* 

Left  her  in  her  teani,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  bid  comfort.' 

'/CURIOUS  to  have  refused  a  coronet/  muses  Mrs.  Brandreth, 
V^  letting  Cadora  latest  novels  in  a  pink  cover,  fall  open  in 
Inr  lap.  Uor  mind  is  too  full  to  find  room  for  the  shadows  of 
IdioD,  be  they  never  so  life-like,  or  psychoioj^cally  true  to  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature.  She  reads  page  after  page  mechani- 
etUy,  with  the  eyes  only,  and  finally  abandons  the  book  alto- 
IfOtlier.  'Who  would  believe  it  of  me,'  she  asks  herself;  'of 
me.  wbo  Boom  such  a  worldling  ?  And  it  would  have  been 
Sfitiiolhing  to  be  called  Lady  Karlswood,  and  to  have  prime 
ninistors  and  foreign  plcnipotontiaries  at  my  dinner-parties,  and 
to  have  sot  the  fashion,  and  had  carriages  and  new  geraniams 
Mid  lints  called  after  me ;  somelhiug  to  have  changed  all  at  once 
from  a  player-queen  into  a  real  potentate ;  Botuething  won  to  have 
no  more  thought  for  the  future,  no  need  to  save  money,  and  be- 
think myself  that  age  and  gray  hairs  must  come;  something  to 
know  that  I  should  wear  purple  till  it  served  for  my  pall.  Yet  I 
can  surrender  this  gladly,  proudly,  for  the  sweeter  gain  I  have 
played  for  so  boldly.' 

She  recalls  those  Sunday  evenings  that  Herman  and  she  have 
TniBD  Siaics,  Vox..  VII.  F.S.  Yol.  XXVII.  ■?¥ 
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spent,  almost  en  te.U'h-tcte^  in  that  exclasive  little  drawing-room  ol 
hers ;  the  amber  curtains  drooping  between  them  and  the  cater 
world.  Sho  thiuks  of  hours  in  which  it  has  seemed  to  her  that 
the  old  lovG  has  come  back,  the  old  days  havo  been  renewed,  yoath 
and  hope  born  again,  life's  afternoon  flushed  and  brightened  witb 
the  morning's  rose- colour. 

*I  suit  him  buHt,'  sho  thinks.  *I  can  share  in  his  work;  I 
can  help  his  ambition.  Nature  and  art  havo  made  us  for  each  other, 
he  and  I,  while  that  poor  pretty  fool  has  not  a  thought  in  commoD 
with  him.* 

Yes,  for  this  hope — for  the  hope  of  seeing  Herman  at  her  feet 
— she  willingly  foregoes  wealth  and  status ;  willingly  as  sho  b&a 
sacrificed  honour,  honesty,  womanly  feehng  for  the  same  end.  And 
it  must  be  said  in  her  favour  that  of  the  two  this  latter  sacrifice  oosta 
her  least. 

She  has  seen  no  English  newspaper  since  her  arrival  at  HeldeD* 
burg,  just  a  week  ago,  and  she  does  not  know  that  Hamilton  Lyiid- 
[uirst  has  jonrneyed  to  a  country  not  included  in  modern  atlases,  or 
described  by  the  useful  Murray,  and  to  which  the  indefatigable 
Cook  '  personally  conducts  '  no  excursionists. 

Lord  Earlswood  comes  in  and  out  two  or  three  times  in  a  dar, 
and  she  tolerates  his  presence  with  a  little  more  than  her  asoal 
civility,  feeling  grateful  for  that  offer  of  his.  It  is  something  to  M 
back  upon  at  the  worst — a  -pis-aller.  If  love  fail  her,  despite  her 
desperate  endeavour  to  lure  him  back  to  her  net,  Plutus  will  jet  be 
propitious.    She  will  not  havo  lived  in  vain. 

*  I  will  console  myself  by  spending  more  money  than  any  pefflc* 
in  London,  and  in  shutting  my  doors  against  some  ofthe  beak  people 
in  Bnrke.  My  rooms  slmll  be  more  exclusive  than  Almack's  is  tbo 
famous  Jersey  and  Londonderry  days,  and  I  will  refuse  to  lecaiw 
duchesses  if  they  are  not  tbe  fashion.' 

'  But  love  is  best — love  is  best  of  all/  she  thinks,  after  a  bcv^ 
indulgence  in  tbat  splendid  vision.  '  What  good  can  I  havemon 
out  of  society  than  I  have  had,  upon  a  small  scale?  It  will  be  obIj 
widening  the  area.  Love  is  best.  0,  for  the  old  Devonshifc 
lanes,  and  the  blue  sea  shining  at  us  across  a  break  in  the  woods! 
O,  for  long  summer  afternoons  far  away  from  this  idle  world,  iritli 
the  man  I  love  !* 

Sho  thinks  of  the  day  when  he  held  her  hand  in  his  among  tbe 
foxgloves  and  the  fern,  and  told  her  that  she  was  all  tbe  world  to 
him.  They  have  travelled  their  diverse  roads  in  lii'e  sinee  iben. 
Could  they  but  como  back  to  that  old  tryating- place,  and  haveiiith 
in  each  other  as  of  old,  and  begin  the  world  again — yes,  tbat  WOoU 
be  verily  the  dawn  of  a  new  life- 

Wberou|Mm,  us  she  is  dreaming  ofsuch  a  retom,  with  eyei  fixed 
on  the  western  glow  yonder  above  the  sea  line,  enters  Lord  Eaii^* 
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Hpdf  carrying  his  hat  and  cime  as  if  they  were  the  two  parts  of  a 
iDTisical  instrnmentf  from  which  he  was  prepared  to  extract  melody. 
He  unships  his  cane,  ships  it  again  under  his  left  arm,  and  takes 
14r3.  Brandreth's  hand,  which  he  clings  to  ^vith  a  limp  affectionate- 
ness  for  some  moments. 

*  So  good  of  you  to  let  mo  drop  in  like  this/  he  says. 

If  Myra  aspired  to  candour,  she  would  reply  that  she  Buffers  the 
iaEictiou  because  she  cannot  help  herself.  But  she  inwardly  resolves 
to  leave  Heldenburg  speedily.  In  Kensinotou  Gore  Lord  Earlswood 
is  one  of  many,  and  his  society  so  much  the  less  a  burden. 

'  Why  don't  you  come  out  on  the  digue  ?*  he  asks.  *  It's  rery 
Lota  of  people/ 

*  If  there  were  no  people,  I'd  come ;  but  I  hate  being  stared  at. 
AdJ  I  daresay  somebody  would  contrive  to  identify  me,  thanks  to 
the  photographers.* 

•Sure  to/  replies  his  lordship,  'They've  got  it  in  the  papers 
alrcadv/ 

'What?' 

'  Your  name.  There's  a  horrid  little  local  paper — flabby,  and 
smelling  of  printer's  ink.  They  fostea  it  on  to  a  slick  in  the  cafes 
to  keep  it  from  dropping  to  pieces,  it's  such  a  flaccid  invertebrate 
Otttnre/ 

'Well?* 

'There's  a  paragraph  abont  you.  I  bought  a  paper  on  pur- 
pose to  show  you.'  His  lordship  produces  the  hmp  journal 
and  reads :  "  We  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  charming 
English  actress,  Miss  Brandworth",  —  call  you  Miss  and  got 
y<mr  name  wrong — "has  taken  an  apartment  in  one  of  the 
new  houses  on  the  esplanade.  Another  proof  that  Heldenburg  is 
advancing  in  popularity.  These  insulars  have  heard  of  us  in  their 
barbaric  climate,  where  we  are  assured  there  is  but  one  fashiouable 
watering-place — Brighton  in  the  New  Forest.  For  invalids  they 
have,  it  is  true,  their  Isle  of  Wights,  with  its  pretty  town  of  Scar- 
boroogh,  and  its  adjacent  islets  of  Dogs  and  Mans.'" 

Mrs.  Brandreth  laughs  faintly,  and  seems  not  over-pleased  that 
the  local  print  should  have  made  known  her  presence. 

*  0,  by  the  bye,'  exclaims  Lord  Earlswood,  after  a  longish 
silence,  duriug  which  he  has  performed  dumbly  with  his  cane  on  the 
crown  of  his  hut,  with  as  intent  a  countcuance  as  if  he  were  carefully 
execating  one  of  Chopin's  most  elaborate  compositions  in  seven 
flats,  relieved  by  occasional  double  sharps,  '  I've  got  some  news 
for  you/ 

His  lordship's  idea  of  a  brilliant  conversationalist  is  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  communicate  some  startling  event,  calamitous 
or  otherwise,  no  matter  how  uninteresting  to  the  recipient — a  fire  in 
Blackfriars  or  IlatcM  Highway,  a  ghizier  fallen  throu^bL  11  ^k^V^^S.^ 
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the  fdilnro  of  a  bank,  or  a  play,  or  a  picture.  If  the  event,  on  tbo 
other  hand,  has  any  point  of  special  interest  to  the  listener,  the  oon- 
versationalist  scores  double. 

Myra  has  been  watching  the  evening  sky  dreamily,  not  quite 
awakened  from  that  dream  in  which  Lord  Earlswood  surprised  her. 
She  turns  to  him  languidly. 

'  You  are  a  great  purveyor  of  marvels/  she  remarks.  '  "What  is 
the  last  startling  event?  Not  Westminster  Abbey  buint  dowD,  I 
hope,  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia  assassinated  ?' 

'  No.  It's  something  stranger  than  that — about  somebody  pQ 
know,'  replies  Lord  Earlswood,  with  unction. 

Myra's  attention  is  keen  enough  now.  Her  small  world — tlut 
inner  world,  that  universe  in  little  which  each  of  ns  carries  in  his 
breast — holds  but  one  person.      Her  first  thoilght  is  of  him. 

'  Who  is  it?'  she  asks  impatiently,     *  I  know  so  many  people." 

'  Yes,  but  this  is  a  particular  friend — used  to  meet  him  alwtjs 
at  your  Sunday  evenings.' 

'  Can*t  you  say  whom  you  are  talking  about  ?*  exclaims  Mm, 
her  breath  coming  qnickcr. 

'  Hamilton  Lyndhurst.  Clever  fellow,  but  not  quite — in  short, 
you  know,  a  bad  egg — a  very  spockly  potato.* 

Myra  grows  suddenly  pale,  and  looks  at  Lord  Earlswood 
strangely — with  a  look  of  absolute  fear,  he  thinks.  He  sQspetiU 
all  at  once  that  Lyndhurst  has  been  his  rival,  and  not  Wcstny; 
and  a  famt  li^'ht  kindles  in  his  dull  gray  eyes. 

'  What  of  Mr.  Lyndhiu-st  ?*  asks  Myra  breathlessly. 

'  0,  nothing  out  of  the  common,  poor  fellow.     Dead!' 

This  is  more  awful  than  anything  she  could  have  feared.  Dc*^! 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  gone — all  the  fabric  fallen  into  ruin,  per- 
haps. 

Her  head  sinks  back  upon  the  cushion  of  her  chair  ;  her  dry 
lips  move  dumbly.      She  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

'  I  didn't  know  the  news  would  be  snch  a  floorer/  says  Loril 
Earlswood  dryly,  with  a  suppressed  savagery.  '  If  I  had  knowDi  I 
should  have  been  more  careful  how  I  told  you.  I  would  have  gone 
to  that  white-washed  convent  outside  the  town  and  got  one  of  the 
sisters  to  break  it  to  you.' 

'  Don't  be  idiotic  !*  exclaims  Myra  contemptuously.  '  Mr,  Lyoi- 
hurst  was  no  more  to  me  than  the  next  stranger  who  passes  by  oft 
the  pavement  below.  But  it  is  awful  to  hear  of  such  a  sodd^o 
death — a  man  I  saw  last  strong,  vigorous,  full  of  plana  for  the 
future.* 

She  recalls  that  conversation  in  her  dressing-room  at  the  Frivo- 
lity,  and  Hamilton  Lyndburat's  excuse  for  his  evil  life.  Death  wtf 
always  at  his  shoulder. 

'  Yes/  says  Lord  Earlswood,  *  it's  very  horrid  that  a  man  on 
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taken  off  like  that.  Makes  long  inyitations  for  dinner-parties  and 
speculative  bets  on  next  year's  races  quite  a  mockery,  doesn't  it? 
You  may  stand  to  win  a  pot  of  money  on  the  Guineas  or  the  Cup, 
and  the  beggai-  who  gave  you  the  odds  goes  off  the  hooks  like  this. 
Lyndhurst  is  in  my  book  for  ever  so  many  events,* 

'  How  did  he  die  T  asks  Myra,  who  has  not  heard  a  word  of  this 
lament. 

She  has  a  horrible  idea  that  Herman  and  Lyndhurst  may  have 
met,  and  that  Lyndhur8t*s  death  may  hare  been  the  issue  of  their 
meeting.  She  sees  herself  for  an  instant — with  all  the  vividnesa 
of  an  overpowering  apprehension — the  instigator  and  cause  of  a 
inorder. 

'  Heart-disease/  drawls  his  lordship.  *  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  it  at  Osteud.  I  run  over  there  this  morning, 
and  heard  the  news  at  the  public  rooms.  Westray  and  his  wife 
were  with  him  when  he  died,  it  seems,  at  an  hotel  in  Ostond. 
Horrid  to  die  at  a  strange  hotel,  with  none  of  one's  traps  about 
cue.  He  hadn't  even  a  servant,  it  seems.  Drcadfull}'  benighted 
state.' 

Myra  lapses  into  silence — deepest  gloom  depicted  in  her  brooding 
face. 

*  Yon  must  have  been  awfully  friendly  with  him  to  feel  his  death 
so  much,'  says  Lord  Earlswood,  moodily  jealous. 

•  Don't  I  tell  you  that  his  death  is  nothing  to  me  ?  One 
man  less  in  the  world,  that  is  all.  Did  you  hear  anything  more? 
Did  people  say  anything  about  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death '?' 

•  Nothing  particular.  It  was  very  sudden — dropped  down  sense- 
less, and  never  spoke  again.  Doctors  called  it  heart  disease. 
There  was  a  post-mortem,  you  know;  every  thing  en  rhjleJ' 

'  There  was  no  scandal — no  insinuation  against  Mrs.  Westray's 
character  ?     No  (juesliou  as  to  how  she  came  to  be  with  him  ?* 

'  Of  course  not.  There  was  her  husband  with  her,  you  see  ;  and 
A  husband  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  protector.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  be  always  is,  you  know ;  but  society  accepts  him  iu  that 
light.' 

'  When  did  this  happen  ?' 

*  Nearly  a  week  ago.  Poor  Lyndhurst  was  to  be  buried  this 
afternoon.  Very  quiet  funeral — all  over  by  this  time.  Melan- 
choly consequence  of  one's  death,  isn't  it  ?  I  wouldn't  so  much 
mind  dying  if  it  wasn't  for  the  burying  process — if  I  could  be 
allowed  to  lie  about  somewhere  out  of  people's  way,  or  bo  de- 
odorised like  sewage  and  turned  to  some  use  agriculturally,  or 
ctQck  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower  and  pecked  at  by  birds  till  there 
was  nothing  left  of  me  but  nice  clean  bones.  There's  nothing 
objectionable  in  bonos,  you  know.     Yes,  they've  buried  poor  Lynd- 
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hnrat  in  a  borrid  foreign  cemetery,  where  people  stick  iwofumf 
gilt  vases  on  the  graves,  and  paper  flowers.* 

*  Hark  !  what  is  that '?'  cries  Myra,  starting  np. 

A  shrill  peal  of  the  bell  belonging  to  this  first-floor, 
for  Mrs.  Brandreth. 

'  I  don't  know  a  soul  here  except  yon,'  she  sayn,  more  diaeera- 
posed  by  the  interruption  than  she  need  be,  Lord  Earlswood  thiiiki» 
always  inclined  to  suspicion. 

Her  maid  is  heard  in  converse  with  some  one  in  the  little  ante- 
room. These  new  bouses  are  mere  lath  and  plaster,  and  one  h««l 
80  well.  A  man's  voice.  Great  Heaven !  whose  ?  Her  heart  b«ate 
as  if  it  would  burst. 

Yes,  it  is  the  voice  she  knows  so  well-  The  door  opeoa,  a&d 
Herman  enters,  pale  in  the  twilight,  and  with  an  inflexible  look  in 
brow  and  eyes  and  lips. 

'  Good  heavens,  Herman,  what  is  the  matter?*  she  crie6»  calliag 
him  by  the  dear  familiar  name  which  she  has  spoken  so  often  whca 
they  were  children, 

'Not  very  much/  he  answers  quietly.  'A  mere  trifle,  in  Cut. 
I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Ostond  to  bring  yon  this.* 

He  takes  the  lace-bordered  handkerchief  from  his  breast-pocckcl 
and  hands  it  to  her. 

'  You  still  use  your  favourite  wood-violet,  I  find,'  he  says,  aa  he 
gives  her  the  perfumed  cambric. 

She  looks  at  him  with  a  stony  stare — fialf  bewildeniw 
alarm.     Has  he  gone  out  of  his  mind  ?      Has  some  boiror^ 
nected  with  Lyndburst's  death  driven  him  mad  ?     This  ia 
rain  than  she  dreamed  of. 

'  Herman !' 

*  You  are  surprised,*  he  says.     '  You  don't  remember, 
where  you  dropped  that  handkerchief?' 

'  No,'  she  answers  mechanically^  still  looking  at  him  with  tha 
same  blank  terror  in  her  face. 

'  I  wonder  that  so  clever  a  woman  as  you,  engaged  in  stich 
ogly  business,  shoold  have  left  any  trace  of  your  presence. 
handkerchief  was  found  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Ostend  a 
ago.' 

*  Indeed !      Yes,  I  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  my  acting 
ager/  replies  Myra,  with  composure.     She  Icnowa  now  why. 
here,  and  that  all  is  discovered.     The  utmost  she  can  ait 
denial. 

'  You  were  not  telegraphing  to  him  when  yon  dropped  thai 
kerchief,'  says  Herman.  *  You  were  assisting — or  perhaps  I  sboaU 
say  instigating — Mr.  Lyndhurst  to  send  a  lying  tele^^ram  to  mj 
wife ;  a  telegram  affecting  to  come  from  me,  her  husband,  strtokflB 
down  by  sudden  illness,  summoniug  her  to  my  sick-bed.     She 
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to  oorue  and  find  Mr.  Lyndfaurst  there  to  meet  her.  A  pretty  scheme, 
was  it  not — one  woman  trying  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
;au>ther — a  womanly  revenf^e  ui»on  an  uncousoiou^  rival?' 

*  You  forget  that  we  are  not  alono  V  cries  Myra. 

*  I  do  not.  I  believe  Lord  Earlswood  to  be  as  much  iniereBtod 
in  koowing  your  part  in  this  business  as  I  am.' 

*  Thank  you/  says  his  lordship,  who  stands  holding  on  to  the 
back  of  a  chair,  vgj-v  pale,  and  with  his  eyes  on  Myra's  face. 
'Thank  you,  Westray.     That's  friendly,  at  any  rate.' 

*I  don't  know  how  you  came  by  this  notion/  says  Myra.  *I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Lyndhurst  since  I  left  London/ 

*  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  tell  lies  on  my  account/  interposes 
Lord  Earlswood.     '  I  can  see  the  truth  in  your  face.' 

'  On  your  account  !*  cries  Myra,  with  biting  scorn.  *  Do  you 
tlunk  I  am  trying  to  justify  myself  in  your  eyes  ?  Herman,  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?' 

*  Only  when  you  tell  me  the  black  and  bitter  truth.  What 
could  have  induced  you  to  mis  yourself  in  this  abominable  scheme — 
you,  my  seeming  friend  ?' 

"  Friend — yes,  your  friend,'  Myra  murmurs  with  white  lips. 

*  What  can  have  transformed  you — you  whom  I  remember  ten 
rears  ago  candid  and  fresh  and  inuocent '/  You,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier.  AMiat  can  have  tempted  you  to  become — 
ihe  name  is  too  vile  ;   I  cannot  utter  it.* 

*  What  has  transformed  me!'  echoes  MjTa,  confronting  him 
lesperately,  all  thought  of  escape  abandoned,  despair  and  passion 
averwbelming  every  instinct  of  self-preservation.  '  What !  Da 
you  pretend  not  to  know ;  you  who  tempted  me ;  you  who 
bare  seemed  so  happy  at  my  side — at  my  feet  almost — all  through 
the  Bummer  that  is  gone  ?  Y'ou  ask  me  that — you  who  have 
left  your  wife  to  sohtude,  or  baby-worship,  and  given  me  the 
first-fruits  of  your  wit  and  wisdom,  all  your  golden  leisure;  you 
vrho  have  n)ade  your  art  a  pretext  to  be  happy  with  me  ;  you 
who  have  suJlered  me  to  think  that  the  old  love  has  come  back  to 
life  ?  And  now  you  dare  to  ask  me  what  tempted  me !  Y'ou, 
and  you  only;  my  love  for  yon,  which  is  stronger  than  myself; 
my  hope  of  loosening  the  bond  between  you  and  your  foolish  wife. 
Yes,  I  avow  it ;  I  am  that  vile  thing  yoiu*  hps  refuse  to  name.  I 
egged  on  Lyndhurst  in  liis  pursuit  of  your  wife ;  I  suggested  the 
telegram  which  was  to  bring  her  to  Ostend  and  blast  her  reputation, 
and  give  you  ground  for  a  divorce.  If  my  scheme  had  prospered, 
you  would  have  been  a  free  man,  and  would  have  come  back  to  me. 
A  nine  days'  wonder,  a  newspaper  report,  and  you  and  I  would  have 
been  free  to  begin  a  new  life,  all  the  world  before  us — fame,  and 
hope,  and  the  old  love  made  young  again.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  have  come  back  to  you  ?'  aska  Herman, 
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with  deliberate  coDtempt.     •  Do  yon  think — even  if  I  had  beeu 
caught  in  yonr  trap,  and  had  believed  my  wife  what  you  would  have 
had  me  believe  her — do  you  think  I  should  have  brought  my  wounded 
heart  to  you  for  comfort — to  you,  who  live  before  the  lights,  and 
are  falser  off  the  stape  than  on  it ;  to  you,  who  believe  in  no  Go<i . 
fear  no  devil?     No,  Mrs.  Bnindreth ;  you  oj-e  a  charming  oomh.- 
paniou  for  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon,  an  admirable  hostess,  an  artist 
of  the  highest  flight,  but  to  share  a  man's  bopes^  to  lift  his  so«jb1 
above  this  sordid  earth,  is  not  your  metUr,     I  did  not  believe  th^fct 
it  was  in  yon  to  grovel  in  a  moral  gutter,  even  for  the  indulgence  «=:>f 
a  chcriahed  caprice,  which  you  honour  yourself  and  me  too  much  b^^ 
calling  love.     I  am  sorry  that  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  shouX  *1 
have  fallen  bo  low.     For  the  rest,  I  urn  happy  to  tell  you  that  im^y 
wife  and  I  were  never  more  united  than  we  are  at  this  moment,  arm.  *1 
that  the  prospect  of  cor  married  life  never  seemed  brighter  to  l^l^ 
than  it  seems  to-day.' 

She  tries  to  answer  him,  facing  him  defiantly,  erect,  drawn  t^  -^ 
her  fullest  height,  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake  ;  bat  the  pale  lip::^^ 
move  tremulously  and  make  no  sound.  Her  throat  is  parched.  » 
words  will  not  come  at  her  bidding.  Iler  brain  clouds;  she  feeW— ^ 
as  if  this  were  the  first  warning  of  some  awful  seizure. 

Herman  tunis  on  his  heel  and  leaves  the  room  without  auoth^^^^ 
word.  Lord  Eailswood,  brushing  his  hat  assiduously  vdth  his  pale^^^ 
gray  glovo,  slowly  follows. 

*  What  !*  she  says,  with  a  laugh,  such  a  curious  laugh, '  areyo^tf^ 
going  too  ?     You  know  all  now  ;   you  know  how  foolish  I  have  been 
and  who  was  your  only  rival.     But  I  am  cured  now ;  I  have  h 
my  lesson.* 

It  flashes  upon  her  bewildered  brain  that  after  all  there  is  on 
resource  still  left  her.  Love  is  a  sealed  book  evermore,  a  sepulchr 
that  holds  only  the  ashes  of  dead  hopes ;  but  ambition  remains*^^ 
She  may  be  a  peeress — the  fashion.  She  may  have  place  and  power,^^' 
and  diamonds  and  palaces,  and  all  those  good  things  for  which  othcr*""^ 
women  are  ready  to  sell  their  souls.  She  has  ventured  hers  on  s  ^^ 
more  foolish  game,  and,  lo,  her  reward !  This  poor  Earlswood  will 
have  been  disconcerted,  no  doubt,  by  Herman's  disclosures — cmel, 
heartless,  iniqnitonfl,  from  lips  she  has  worshipped.  Bat  ho  is  so 
soft  and  slavish  a  crcuturOj  and  so  blindly  adores  her,  she  does  not 
fear  the  issue. 

Ho  turns  at  her  voice,  and  pauses  on  the  threshold,  but  does 
not  come  back  to  her — not  by  so  much  as  a  step.  She  wonders  to 
see  him  stand  there  immovable,  looking  down  with  an  embarrassed 
air,  and  still  engaged  in  smoothing  that  hat  of  his — the  most 
perfect  thiog  in  hats,  with  the  very  curve  aflbctcd  by  princes. 

*  You  say  you  have  had  your  lesson,'  he  says  slowly,  *  I  don't 
think  you  can  need  any  commentary  upon  it  from  mo.     I  am  lathcr 
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an  easy-going  kind  of  fellow  in  a  general  way — not  shocked  at 
a  trifle.  I  don't  expect  women  to  be  perfect,  or  the  essence  of 
Until  even.  But  there  w  a  line :  you've  overstepped  it.  Good- 
eveniug.' 

He  is  gone,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  for  over.     Love  and  ambi- 
tion have  gone  out  of  the  door  together,  and  loft  her  loneiy. 


CHAPTEa  XXXIX, 

•"Who  calleth  thee.  Heart?    World's  Strife, 
With  a  golden  heft  to  bU  knife  ; 
World's  Mirtb,  wtUt  a  finger  fine 
That  drawii  on  a  board  iu  wine 

Her  blood-red  plans  of  llFu  ; 
World's  Gain,  with  a  brow  kuit  down  ; 
World'H  Fame,  with  a  laurel  crown 
Which  rustles  most  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  : 

Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ?'* 

"  No,  no  t 

Calm  hearts  are  wiser  so/* ' 

ERMAN  goes  back  to  Loudon  and  faces  his  difficultiea  boldly. 

llis    creditors — tailor,  bootmaker,    bookseller,  frame-maker,  corn- 

ohandler,  wine-merchant,   and   the    rest   of  them — would   be  easy 

Enough  to  deal  with,  but  the  bill  of  sale  is  iu  tho  grip  of  a  relentless 

tisarer,  and   there  is  nothing  but  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  things, 

and  see  the  pretty  rooms  at  Kulhaia  pulled  to  pieces:  the  Pompeian 

dining-room,  the   Dutch  drawing-room,   brouj^ht  piecemeal   to  the 

lianuner ;   the  graceful  draperies  fulJed  into  unsightly  bundles ;  the 

Sr>evTes  and  nmjoliea  and  torra-cotta  aud  bronze,  the  old  Moscow  china 

and  modern  Miuton,  all  jumbled  together  upou  a  kitchen  table  and 

disfigured  with  lot  immbers ;   to  see  grimy  brokers  banded  together 

in  their  villauous  *  knock-out,'  and  to  know  that  his  goods  stand  in 

danger   of  being  disposed  of  for  less  than  their  value.     All   this 

Herman  endures,  aud  attends  the  sole  bravely  in  order  to  secure 

sundry  trilles  which   he  knows  Editha  especially  cherishes.     He 

contrives,  with  friendly  help  from  his  publisher,  to  rescue  the  Squire's 

tveddlng-gift,  that  old  silver  which  has  been  in  the  Morcombe  family 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Everybody  is  very  good  to  him.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  world 
is  not  such  a  bad  world  after  all,  even  for  a  man  under  a  cloud,  albeit 
he  has  so  heartily  abused  it  in  occasional  lits  of  spleen.  All  his  old 
.friends  rally  round  him ;  and  for  the  new  ones,  those  who  have 
come  to  his  huuse  out  of  curiosity,  and  atl'ected  his  society  hccauso 
he  was  the  fashion  V — well,  he  can  aUbrd  to  lose  the  few  tlimsy 
acquaintance  who  fall  away  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  but  a 
winnowing  of  the  chall  from  the  com.  He  remembers  what 
Coleridge  says  of  such — 
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*  If  ft  foe  have  keDn*d. 
Or  worse  than  foe.  an  alienatwl  friend, 
A  rib  of  dry  rot  in  thy  flbipV  stout  side, 
Think  it  God'»  mwM^e,  and  in  butablo  pride 
WiOi  huarc  of  ualc  replace  it ;  thiou  the  gain* — 
Olive  him  tbu  rotten  timber  for  UJs  paim*.' 

He  takes  a  couple  of  rooma  in  Hloomabnrv,  where  be  can  wotJ 
for  a  few  quiet  Lours  every  night  while  he  is  engaged  during  the  day 
in  the  adju»tment  of  his  affairs.  He  examines  his  stock -in-tradf 
and  finds  himself  not  badly  ofl'.  There  is  that  comedy  planned  fooK:  «r 
the  most  part  in  Mrs.  Brandreth's  drawing-room,  two  acts  of  whielmr-Mh 
are  completed  and  set  up  in  type.  He  has  also  a  novel 
finished.  He  determines  to  finish  the  play  before  he  leaves  London, 
and  if  possible  to  plant  it  advantageously.  There  will  hardly  be  an] 
difficulty  about  this ;  for  his  name  is  allied  with  the  success  of  th^^  e 
Frivolity  Theatre,  and  ho  will  be  gladly  welcomed  at  any  corned ti^^  Y 
house  in  London. 

For  his  novel,  how  sweet  to  finish  it  in  the  rustic  quiet  of  Loch     -^- 
withian,  to  read  bis  story  alond  to  Editba,  clmpter  by  chapter, 
subordinate  his  style  to  her  refining  taste,  to  think  and  dream  over 
his  work  before  he  gives  it  to  the  world  as  he  has  been  unable  U 
think  or  dream  in   the  fever  of  metropolitan  life,  amidst  the   dis 
tractions  of  clubs  and  dinner-parties  !     He  writes  to  his  wife  almos 
every  day,  if  only  a  few  linos,  and  his  letters,   however  brief, 
full  of  love  and  gladness.     He  writes  like  a  lover  for  whom  weddi 
life  is  yet  to  begin. 

Editha's  letters,  save  upon  the  subject  of  Ruth's  failing  healtk^^T^i 
declining  day  by  day,  are  cheering.  The  Stjuire  has  taken  the  Lidingr'3@s 
of  his  sou-in-law's  min  more  patiently  than  his  daughter  could  havi 
hoped,  and  has  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  fact. 

*  I  expected  it  all  along,*  he  has  said,  after  a  few  feeble  groans- 
'  What  else  can  one  look  for  from  a  man  who  writes  books  ?  You  can'  "*"  -*i 
suppose  that  such  a  man  will  be  practical  or  business-like,  or  keep 
eye  upon  pounds,  8hillings,  and  pence.     His  ideas  are  all  up  iu  tb» 
fikies.    I  wonder  such  men  walk  straight,  and  don't  get  niu  over.    No  ^ci^**' 
I  am  not  sorprised,  Editha.     I'm  sorry  for  you,  of  course,  bat  yut^ 
must  have  expected  as  much  when  you  married  him.     And  pooi. 
Helheridge  ready  to  make  you  mistress  of  as  fine  an  estate  asyoL^^^" 
could  see  in  a  day's  ride.    A  practical  man  too ;  not  a  better  farmer  ii 
all  Brecknockshire.' 

The  Squire,  having  moaned  his  moan,  is  kind,  but  does  not  offetf- 
Bubatantial  aid,  finding  the  daily  calls  upon  his  income  quite  as  mocl 
as  be  oan  satisfy.     There  is  a  homo  for  Herman  and  his  wife  at  tl«i-"^  ^ 
Priory,  he  tells  Editha,  as  long  as  they  like  to  slay  there  ;  but  Edil 
knowB  that  dependence  of  this  kind  would  not  suit  her  buRbaDd' 
temper,  and  her  thoughts  are  of  the  cottage  yonder  on  the  slope 
the  bUl. 
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She  and  Rutli  have  long  and  coniidontial  talks  about  the  future  of 
ifl  prodigal  couple  in  those  happier  days  when  Iluth  iB  at  her  best, 
td  fear  gives  way  to  hope  for  a  little  while.  Dr.  Davis,  good- 
ktared  little  man,  has  pronounced  no  sentence  of  doom.  He  comes 
td  goes  in  his  quiet  way,  and  is  attentive  and  watchful,  and  enjoins 
pecial  care  of  the  invaJid  as  the  autumn  days  grow  shorter  and 
Idcr ;  but  he  tells  no  one  that  which  he  knows  too  well :  that  all 
At  is  earthly  in  E.uth  Morcombe  is  fading  fast,  like  summer's 
st  roses  by  the  fountain  yonder ;  that  while  the  spirit  brightens 
vj  by  day  its  mortal  tabernacle  as  surely  decays.  He  leaves  them 
i  long  as  he  can  tlie  respite  of  uncertainty. 

*  If  we  could  only  act  up  housekeeping  again  in  that  picturesque 
>itage!'  sighs  Editha,  sitting  in  her  favourite  attitude  by  Ruth's 
lllow,  Herman's  last  letter  in  her  lap. 

»'  And  why  not,  darling?'  asks  Ruth,  with  her  glorified  smile. 
'  Well,  dear,  there  is  the  question  of  furniture ;  however  simple, 
oa  know,  it  must  cost  money.  There  are  such  innumerable  items — 
lattxesses  and  coal-scuttles  and  saucepans  and  door-mats — that 
mrdly  come  into  one's  idea  of  a  house ;  but  they  must  be  had  all 
be  same.  One  couldn't  get  on  for  a  day  without  a  flour-dredger, 
nd  one's  whole  system  of  housekeeping  would  break  down  if  one 
jjTgoi  to  buy  a  cmet-stand.  I  always  envy  our  cottagers,  beginning 
rith  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  a  few  chairs  and  a  table,  half  a  dozen 
:iipB  and  saucers  and  plates  bought  of  a  travelling  hawker,  and  just 
oiough  hardware  to  cook  a  dinner  of  bacon  and  cabbage.  But  if 
ire  were  ever  so  poor,  Herman  would  expect  his  dinner-table  to  be 
ost  as  well  arranged  as  at  hie  dab.  He  would  be  content  with 
;laret  at  eighteenpeace  a  bottle,  hut  he  would  not  drink  it  out  of  a 
dumsy  glass.  However,  we  must  rub  on  in  furnished  lodgings  for  a 
rear  or  so,  not  tar  from  here,  dearest — at  Llaudrysok,  perhaps — till 
Qlerman  has  earned  enough  to  fiimish  a  new  home.  I  will  take  care 
;h6re  shall  be  no  extravagance  this  time,  no  long  hill  from  a  fashion- 
ible  upholsterer  to  burst  upon  ns  like  a  bomb-shell  some  morning.' 

'Darling,  why  should  you  wait?*  asks  Ruth,  in  that  sweet 
lerious  voice  of  hers — so  low  yet  so  clear,  so  gently  persuasive.  *  I 
mow  your  heart  is  longing  for  that  house  on  the  hillside,  and  for  the 
ileasore  of  furnishix.g  a  new  home  after  your  own  simple  taste. 
Why  should  it  not  be  done  at  once  ?  All  that  I  have  is  yours  :  it 
is  only  a  question  of  now  or  later.* 

'  Ruth  !'  exchiims  Editha,  with  a  piteous  little  cry. 

t*  Dearest,  wo  know  what  must  ho  soon,  though  wo  do  not  speak 
it.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  All-Wise.  It  is  not  loss  or  sorrow 
}oming  upon  us,  only  a  brief  parting.  My  pet,  why  do  you  cry  like 
;bat,  when  yon  see  how  happy  I  am,  knowing  that  yon  are  beloved, 
that  all  that  was  amiss  in  your  life  is  set  right  ?  Let  lis  talk  of  your 
house,  dear.    It  must  be  got  ready  at  once.    I  have  five  hundred 
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ponnda  in  the  bank  that  will  just  do  to  buy  furniture.     You  shall  go 
to  Shrewsbury  \\ith  papa  and  choose  the  things.    Indeod,  love,  I  have 
no  use  for  the  money ;  it  is  only  lying  idle.     I  gave  papa  a  new 
steam-plough  on  his  last  birthday,  and  made  him  happy.     I  shall. 
have  my  dividends  again  before  his  next  birthday,  if  God  spores  me^^  e 
80  long,  and  can  give  him  something  more  for  his  farm.* 

'  Kuth,   yon  are  too  good,  too  generous !     I  accept  your  gifts"^^ 
^  gratefully,  gladly  :  there  never  could  be  any  sense  of  obligation  be —  ^- 
^^btween  you  and  inc.* 

^"  It  is  all  settled.  Next  morning's  post  brings  Editha  a  lon^^.  jg 
r  letter  from  Herman,  telling  her  thot  the  sole  is  over;  that  theixr^iir 
^B  goods  and  chattels  realised  a  fair  price  on  the  whole,  despite  th^  .^e 
^V  knockers-out. 

*  A  few  good  fellows  of  my  acquaintance  ventilated  the  thing  at"  .^t 
the  clubs,  dear,*  writes  Herman  cheerily — *  said  I  was  going  to  liv^^^e 
in  Wales,  on  your  estate,  and  that  if  people  wanted  to  sec  Kstheli^  JSc 
chairs  and  tables  they  had  better  have  a  look  at  my  ^-illa.  So  a  lo*  ^cr)t 
of  notoriety- mongers  came  down  and  bought  coffee-tables  and  bronzes  -s^a 
and  teacups  that  had  belonged  to  the  popular  dramatist.  One  poor  ^cdt 
old  lady  in  dyed  hair  fought  hard  for  your  work-table,  but  I  woulc^  -Md 
have  sacrificed  a  year's  income  on  tlic  spot  rather  than  let  it  go,  Yoi:^  -•Q 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  secured  most  of  your  favooritt^  ^g 
objects  :  the  little  Copenhagen  di'Jeuttcr  you  iiscd  for  afternoon  tea-^^B, 
your  easy-chair,  your  pet  chromos,  the  bronze  Psyche  you  used  t»--^^to 
admire,  and  various  triHes  for  which  3'ou  had  an  affection.  Th»  «:^* 
Squire's  wedding-gift — Paul  Lemery's  silver — is  snugly  reposing  s-^^*^ 
the  Union  Bank.  So  ruin  has  spared  us  a  few  odd  spars  from  th» 
wreck.' 

This  letter  gladdens  Editha's  heart ;  for  it  assures  her  that  hi«  S:  ^^^ 
home  has  been  dear  to  Herman,  and  that  its  relics  are  sacred.  Sh»^-^-**® 
writes  him  an  answer  full  of  gratitude.  It  is  more  than  kind  of  hiir*^*-  -*^ 
to  have  remembered  her  likings  and  fancies  in  the  midst  of  hxm  ^  ^^^ 
troubles.  She  is  quite  hopeful  about  the  future,  she  tells  him,  but"  *'-*^' 
says  not  a  word  of  Ruth's  generosity  or  of  a  new  home.  She  wind^  S^^*u 
up  by  asking  him  how  soon  he  will  be  able  to  come  down  to  th^  ^^i 
Priory,  but  adds,  with  gentle  self-abnegation,  that  he  must  take  hi^ 
own  time  in  settling  his  affairs  and  finishing  the  play  he  has  told  hei^ 
about,  and  not  wear  himself  out  by  too  rapid  work. 

The  truth  underlying  this  wifely  injunction   is  that  Editfaa- 
fondly  as  she  longs  for  the  hour  of  reunion — has  business  of  import- 
ance to  get  through  before  that  hour  comes.     She  and   Hnth  tall 
over  their  plans  together  like  a  pair  of  conspirators,   and  are  at 
earnest  and  mysterious  as  if  they  wer€  hatching  treason. 

Herman  toils  on  with  indomitable  energy.     He  fiuishcs  his  plaj 
— a  comedy  of  the   Satdou  sc\\oo\,  n«\SX\  a.  notv  q^  ^t«v\^  domestioi 
iniQTQBi — finishes  it  to  bis  ovu  aaXAftUe'dovi.    "Vsx  'Cttswe.  ^sn^xift^ 
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crises  of  life  a  man  seems  to  work  with  more  than  his  normal  strength; 
there  is  a  force  and  fire  engendered  of  stern  necessity.  He  oflFers 
the  piece  to  a  West-end  manager,  and  his  offer  is  received  with  rap- 
ture. The  lending  actress  is  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  playing  a  part 
intended  for  Mrs.  Brnudreth.  Herman  has  confessed  frankly  that 
the  piece  was  planned  for  the  Frivolity,  bnt  that  he  has  changed 
liis  mind  about  it. 

'  Some  disagreement  about  terms,  I  suppose/  suggests  the 
manager. 

*  No  ;  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Mrs.  Brandreth*s 
liberality/  answcra  Herman,  *  and  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  you 
^ve  me  the  same  terms.  Bnt  I  thonght,  as  the  piece  progressed, 
that  the  character  was — well,  hardly  suited  to  her.  However,  you 
liad  better  read  the  piece,  and  see  if  you  would  like  to  produce  it.' 

^'  A  work  of  supererogation/  says   the   manager.    '  I  feel  con- 
oed  it  will  do.     If  it  is  as  good  as  Kismet — ' 
*  I  venture  to  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  better  than  Kismet,* 

The  manager  reads,  and  ts  delighted.  Recklessness  and  dash 
are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  play,  but  there  is  no  offence 
in  it.  It  paints  the  last  follies  of  modem  society;  it  strikes  to  the 
lieart  of  domestic  life,  and  shows  the  pathetic  side  of  characters 
which  on  the  surface  are  broudly  comic. 

So  one  dull  morning  early  in  November  the  company  of  that 
famous  comedy  house,  the  Pull-Mall,  assemble  to  hear  Herman  read 
his  play.  He  is  perhaps  a  shade  more  nervous  than  he  was  last  time 
at  the  Frivolity,  or  the  time  before  last ;  for  that  strong  rock,  his  self- 
esteem,  has  been  shaken,  though  not  overthrown.  It  trembles  on  its 
basis  like  the  famous  Loggan  rock,  on  the  wild  Cornish  shore,  but 
the  basis  is  sound  enough,  all  the  same.  Herman  feels  that  sucoess 
is  more  vital  to  him  just  now  than  it  has  ever  been.  He  is  begin- 
ning a  new  career.  He  has  fortune  to  win — a  new  name  to  create. 
He  has  worked  hard  and  honestly  at  this  last  play,  with  a  dogged 
determination  to  do  his  uttermost.  He  has  a  feeling  that  it  must 
be  a  startling  success  or  a  stupendous  failure.  There  will  be  no 
Hueces  d^eatime  this  time.  And  though  ho  thinks  of  Myra  Bran- 
dreth  the  woman  with  a  shudder  of  utter  loathing,  he  thinks  of 
Mrs.  Brandreth  the  actress  with  a  touch  of  regret.  There  la  no 
one  like  her.  She  has  a  finesse,  a  power  of  seizing  the  author's 
meaning  and  making  the  utmost  of  it,  a  power  of  imparting  force 
and  depth  to  the  author's  language,  which  startle  him — the  creator 
and  originator — like  a  revelation,  until  he  asks  himself  wonderingly ; 
'  Did  I  ever  intend  this  '?  Bid  I  see  what  a  great  effect  I  was  leading 
up  to  hero  ?' 

As  compared  with  all  other  acting  Myra's  seems  inspiration. 
Miss  Delavigne,  the  leading  actress  at  the  Pall-Mall,  has  vigour 
and  dramatic  instinct ;  a  pleasing  face ;  a  fino  contralto  voice,  full 
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and  ronnd  and  sweet ;  dark  eyes  with  a  sunny  smile  in  them — and 
there  are  so  few  eves  that  smile — but  she  has  not  Myra's  electric 
intensity,  those  looks  that  soem  to  bum,  those  thrilling  tones  that 
move  her  audience   to  sudden  tears  before  they  have  time  to 
ashamed  of  their  weakness. 

Herman  glances  furtively  at  the  circle  of  strange  faces  before  he^ 
egins  to  road.     A  grave  interest  is  the  predominating;  expression;:^ 
l)ut  in  one  or  two  there  is  a  sour  look,  a  shade  of  discontent  in  ad- 
vance, as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  know  rn//  part  will  be  worth  nothing. 

He  reads — reads  as  he  used  to  read  to  Editha  in  the  first  yt 
of  their  married  life — reads  well  too,  though  he  is  nervous  at  start — 
ing.     Miss  Delavigne  listens  intently  ;  Mr.  M'Allister,  the  ligh*" 
comedian,  grins  approvingly  now  and  then;  Mr.  Vickery,   the  ol 
man,  mutters  au  occasional  *  Good  again/  in  his  quaint  voice.    Tht 
points  all  tell.     Yes,  Herman  focla  that,  so  far  at  least,  his  piece  h 
safe.    Never  has  he  been  so  anxious.    He  wipes  his  damp  foreheat 
when  the  last  act  is  finished,  and  feels  as  if  he  wore  the  veriest  tyro, 
and  had  been  reading  his  first  attempt. 

Jhis  business  settled,  he  is  free  to  go  down  to  Lochwithian,  ant 
he  loses  not  an  hour  before  starting. 

Tne  horror  of  those  three  days  at  Ostend  has  taught  him  hoi 
much  he  loves  his  wife,  how  needful  her  love  and  truth  are  to  hie 
peace — bettor  than  their  two  years  of  tranquil  wedded  happiness 
He  has  believed  her  lost  to  him,  and  has  measured  her  worth  bj 
the  blankness  of  his  life  without  her. 

Happy  November  day  which  sees  Lim  pacing  the  pictnresqn^  .^^^ 
old  streets  of  Shrewsbnry,  during  the  hour's  delay  unavoidable  ar.^^  at 
that  break  in  his  journey.   Happy  day,  light  and  bright  and  pleasant  i^ -*^^* 
^^  though  a  drizzling  rain  falls  fast   all  the  while,  and  Shrewsbury**  ^  "V  s 
^H  flagstonefi  are  sloppy.     He  treads  as  lightly,  and  feels  as  airy  anc>  .tfrvd 
^^  irresponsible  a  creature,  as  a  schoolboy  going  home  for  the  holidays  ^^"'^^ 
L        He  does  not  even  envy  the  Shrewsbury  boys,  once  famous  for  vrin- 
^^Lsing  big  prizes  at  the  universities,  as  they  come  whooping  out  of  th< 
^V  grave  old  gothic  school.     He  envies  nobody  to-day.     He  is  has- 
r       tening  to  Editha,  he  is  able  to  tell  her  that  bis  new  comedy  is  to 
I         played  six  weeks  bonce  at  the  Pull-Mall;   that  his  debts  arc  paid;^ 
^        that  he  is  to  have  a  thousand  pounds  down  on  the  nail  for  his  nei 
^H  novel,  and  a  half  share  in  all  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  aDK-^^ 
^™  editions  thereof  after  the  first  six  months.     Ho  will   stay  at  the  ^*-*' 
Priory  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  he  and  Editha  arc  deliberating  "^^^ 
as  to  where  they  shall  pitch  their  tent,  temporarily,  in  a  famished 
house  or  in  lodgings.     But  to  take  up  his  abode  in  another  man's 
house — even  his  father-in-law's — for  any  length  of  time  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.     He  has  made  up  his  mind,  virtuously,  to  live  wherever 
Editha  likes  in  future.     All  places  are  within  easy  reach  of  London 
nowadays.     It  is  only  a  question  of  an  hour  or  two  more  or  less 
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railway  carriage.    To  live  in  the  Tjuke  district  in  Sonthey'stime, 
-when  a  journey  to  London  and  back  mount  a  week  in  a,atitling  in- 
commodious stago-coach,  must  have  been  absolute  exile  from  the 
metropulia  ;  and  yet  these  poets  seem  to  have  dwelt  among  the  lakes 
And   mountaiua  for  sheer  plensore.     And  why  should  not  ho,  for 
£ditha*s  dear  sake,  reconcile  himself  to  a  perpetual  prospect  of  hills 
and  woods,  blue  sky  and  rose-garden  ?     The  streets  would  seem  so 
xntich  the  more  delightful  when  ho  did  go  to  London.     And  again, 
of  di&tinction  in  living  thus  remote,  a  being  apart  from  the  vulgar 
"throng.      Tennyson    in    the  Isle   of  Wight,   Hu/^o  at   Guernsey, 
^Madame  Sund  at  Nohant :  yes,  great  intoliecta  are  fond  of  solitude. 
To   bo  dependent  upon  a  literary  club  for  one's  ideaSj  to  find  one's 
inspiration  in  Hyde  Park,  is  to  acknowledge  ono*a  self  &   poor 
creatnre. 

The  train  stops  at  the  Llandrysak  station.  No  one  to  watch 
its  arrival  to-day.  Llandrysak  looks  like  a  settlement  that  has 
gone  to  sleep;  the  hotels  are  empty  and  desolate.  The  common  is 
a  gray  waste  under  a  sunless  sky.  The  rain  has  ceased^  but  there 
18  an  allperviidiug  dampness.  The  solitary  porter  at  the  station 
is  duiubfoundtid  at  sight  of  a  passenger.  His  brotiier  in  porterage 
has  been  knocked  off  for  the  %vintor,  and  this  one's  post  is  all  but  a 
sinecure.  He  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  agriculture  on  strips  of 
kitchen-garden  that  border  the  line. 

■  But  you  belong  somewhere  hcreabonts,  don't  you,  sir?'  he  in- 
quires  of  Herman,  anxious  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  his 
appearance. 

'  Yes;  I  am  going  to  Lochwilhian  Priory.* 

*  Yes.  indeed,  sir.  I  thought  I  knew  your  face.  Strangers 
don't  often  come  this  way  in  winter.  Shall  I  take  your  portmanteau 
down  to  the  Priory,  sir?*  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  htilf  a  mile  or  so. 

*  If  you  like  to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings  that  way,  you  can ;  or 
I  can  send  one  of  the  Priory  men  for  it.' 

*  ril  take  it,  sir.' 

Herman  bus  not  written  to  announce  his  coming.  He  wants 
to  surprise  Edltba,  and  even  the  idea  of  an  eight-mile  walk 
does  uut  npptil  him.  The  clear  sweet  air  inspires  him  like  a  draught 
of  oectar.  It  is  like  entering  a  new  world  with  a  new  atmosphere 
after  London  smoke  and  fog.  *  Yes,  the  country  is  very  nice  for  a 
change,*  Hermun  thinks,  patronising  the  prospect,  as  he  looks 
along  the  winding  road.  The  calm  gray  hills  are  half  veiled  in 
silvery  mist,  the  fir-trees  by  the  (juarry  yonder  stand  uut  darkly 
against  a  soft  gray  sky. 

*  These  are  the  scenes  she  loves,*  he  tells  himself,  and  he  has 
a  friendly  feeling  for  the  autumnal  landscape,  with  its  subdued 
colouring  and  sober  light. 

,  It  ifl  a  long  walk  for  a  man  accaBtomed  to  London  paving- stones 
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and  hansom  cabs ;  but  Hermau^a  stop  is  li^lit  and  qnick  to-daj.    H 
■was  never  in  better  spirits;  never,  in  the  first  bloom  and  freshness 
his  courtship,  did  he  hasten  more  gladly  to  the  woman  he  loves.  Th 
play  at  the  Pall-Mnll  will  be  a  success,  he  feels  sure;  and  his  book 
he  is  free  to  meditute  upon  that  now,  and  happy  thouj^hts  crowd  upo:rr 
him   as  ho  walks  briskly'  along    that  lonely  road — going  a  mile 
a  stretch  Bometimes  without  meeting  a  human  creature ;  up  hill 
down  dale,  by  open  common   and    high-wooded   banks,   with  hill 
hills,  hills,  circling  the  landscape  always  ;   now  far  off,  now  necr 
Bomo  of  them  so  gray  and  distant  that  they  are  like  shadows 
hills  faintly  de&ued  against  a  shadowy  sky. 

He  sees  the  happy  valley  at  lost  lying  below  him,  steep  heathe 
hills  guarding  it  like  giant  watch-towers,  the  gray  stones  of  t! 
ruined  Prtorj'  sho^viug  against  the  soddencd  grass.  A  turn  in  tl 
road,  and  the  new  Priory — the  good  old  Tudor  dwelling-honse,  wi 
its  clusters  of  red-brick  chimneys,  its  stone -muUioned  windows- 
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looks  down  upon  bim  from  its  elevated  position  above  shnibberic 
banks  and  sloping  lawns,  and  the  thicket  where  the  young  Lireh* 
shino  silvery  white  in  the  spring  time,  and  where  a  few  scarh 
berries  still  linger  on  the  mountain  ashes,  and  the  last  tawny  leavi 
on  the  young  oaks. 

How  quiet  the  old  house  looks  on  this  still  autumn  day  !  no 
leaf  stirring,  liut  for  that  gray  smoke  curling  slowly  upward, 
might  be  a  house  in  a  picture. 

Great  heaven,  the  blinds  are  all  down!     The  church-bell 
gins  to  toll  dismally.     There  is  some  one  dead. 

Herman  stops  as  if  he  were  turned  to  stone,  and  clings  to  tET"^ 
gate  as  he  counts  the  strokes  of  that  iron  tongue. 
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ITirtilg  mnraidrrrb  on  tbr  tf  oait  cf  ^fx'in 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BALA 


\\'ashi>otos  Irvtko   (who,  like  Moliero,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
sat  literary  geniuses — some  of  them  even  belonging  to  the  pro- 
mt time,  and  flourishing  migiitily  therein — was  not  over-nice  as  to 
"^/hether  the  plots  for  his  delightful  dramas  were  original,  or  as  to 
■^rhonce  he  borrowed   them)   once  wrote  a   story  called    Rip   V<in 
Jlltikle,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  pre- 
sently la  view  that  I  should  mention  the  main  and  fundamental  in- 
cident ;   since  all  the  haps   and  mishaps  of  tipsy  good-natured  Rip, 
of  his  termagant  wife,  and  of  the  immortal  phantoms  who  played  at 
xiiriepinR  in  a  gorge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains  have  all  been,  these 
Tnany  years  past,  as  famihar  in  our  mouths  as  the  praises  of  the 
lat<3    great    and    good    Prince    Consort  ;*     first,    tkrough    Irving's 
charming  prose  epic  itself;   and  noxt»  owing  to  the  acting  of  the 
fiilmirahte  American  comedian  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  unhappily  came 
■among  ns  too  late  and  -went   away  too  soon  for  his  transcendent 
xnerits  in  the  delineation  of  humour  and  pathos  to  be  appreciated 
'l>y  a  British  audience  so  fully  as  they  should  have  been.     That 
"Washington  Irving  appropriated  the  plot  of  Rip  Van   Winklef  or , 
-ihc  Sleep  of  Twenty  Years,  fi-om  u  very  ancient  German  legend, 
ia  as  well  known  to  literary  students  at  this  day  as  that  he  *  borrowed* 
Ilia  Storii  of  the  Gennan  Student  in  the  Titles  of  a  Traveller  from 
<jno  of  Hoil'manji's  weird  Nocturnal  Tales  :  only,  in  the  case  of  Rip, 
Mr.  Irving  *  acknowledged  liis  indebtedness*  in  a  footnote  to  the 
first  edition;  whereas  in  the  instance  of  the  German  Student  the 
plagiarism  was  not  generally  discovered  until  M.  Alexandre  DnmaSp 
with  tho  cool  iiiidacity  inherent  to  the  rivacions  Gaul,  published  as 
his  oym  an  almost  word-for-word  translation  of  Hoffmann's  story, 
under  the  title  of  La  Dame  au  Collier  de  VelonrH,    But  the  Knicker- 
bocker pii*acy  was  no  great  matter ;  and  but  that  the  illustrious  Trans- 
atlantic author  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  incidents  of  the 
niuepin  playing  and  tho  slumber  of  twoscore  years  had  been  sug- 
gested by  an  old  ghost  story,  in  which  figured  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbaroasa  and  his  compauious-iii-arms,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
told  tho  public  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  plot  to  tho  very  much 
older  myth  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ufEphcsus.     It  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  now  under  the  snn ;  bnt  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 

*  Thj«  I  bave  vonture^l  to  substitute  as  coav6rtibl^^Tm»  lot  ^^kub  lomfc^VAX 
h»ckBcjmi  'howtchold  Horde.' 

TajEDSERxxB,  Fot.  vn,  f.S.  yoh,  XXVll.                                       ^Q^ 
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is  the  especial  and  magical  privilege  of  genius  to  turn  oM  lampainto 
new  oneS}  and  to  make  tLeni  vastly  more  splendid  and  glittering  than 
ever  they  were  before.    All  tbat  is  most  beautiful  in  lilp  Van  Winki^ 
must  be  considered  as  Washington  Irving'a  own  ;  it  has  only  been  ou^ 
the  tiniest  fragment  of  appropriated  canvas  that  he  has  woven  st^ 
magnlEcent  a  piece  of  tapestry.     The  kindly-hearted,  hen-p«cked^ 
but  too  much  whisky-imbibiiig  Dutchman;  Dame  Van  Winkle,  biai 
terrible-tougued   and   broomstick-wielding   spouse;    the    iulmitab!^ 
dog    Wolf— Mr.  Jefferson    rechristeued    him    *  Snyder;'     Dominica 
Van  Shaick,  the  parson ;   the  Tillage  children  that  lii])  was  woufc 
to  take  on  bis  shonldcrs ;    the  exquisitely  lovely  picturea  of  Ik^ 
acenery  of  the  Kaat&kills ;  the  descriptions  of  the  uinopin-playin^ 
phantoms,  *  one  with  a  large  beard,  broad  face,  and  suiall  piggisb 
eyes,*  the  other  whose  face  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  Nose,  and 
was  surmonnted  by  a  white  sngarloaf  hat,  set  oH*  with  a  little  red 
cock's  tail:'  all  that,  and  a  thonsand  more  ti*ait8  and  touches  in  the 
compact  and  perfect  little  romance,  belong  to  Washingt.on  Irving  and 
to  nobody  else.     As  a  work  of  art  it,  has  always  struck  me  that  Rip 
Van  IVinhlc  is  as  skilful  a  piece  of  lapidary's  work  as  Sterne's  Storjfi 
of  Le  Fvrre:  only  Rip  is  a  diamond  of  the  finest  water;  whereas  iht 
lule  of  the  dying  lieutenant,  for  all  its  meretricious  shimmer — whick 
has  brought  tears  into  so  many  thonsands  of  more  or  less  weak  eyes- 
is  only  so  much  paste,  which  looks  vastly  well  at  a  ball,  bnt  on  which 
in  broad  daylight  Mr.  Attenborongh  would,  I  am  afraid,  lend  but 
litUe. 

And  now  to  return  to  what  Washington  Irving,  through  his 
ideal  Diediich  Knickerbocker,  calls  in  hia  footnote  before  alludod 
to  *  the  little  superstition  about  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  thr  llolhiHtrtt 
or  Red-bearded,  and  the  Kypperhauaer  mountains.*  That  the  ghoet 
of  the  terrilde  emperor,  whose  tiiumphal  entry  into  Milan  has  been 
BO  wonderfully  painted  by  Kaulhach,  still  walks,  or  rather  sits,  in 
Germany,  is  a  legend  which  has  not  yot  died  out  among  atndentaof 
the  folk-loro  of  the  Fatherland ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  red- 
bearded  spectre  cannot  play  at  ninepins,  nay,  nor  at  skittlefl  nor 
American  bowls,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  myth,  hi.s  beard  gw» 
centuries  ago  right  through  the  table  at  which  he  sits,  encompassed 
by  his  grim  paladins  silently  quaffing  eternally  replenished  flagooaof 
metheglin,  or  Uvjcrhier^  or  some  other  Teutonic  nectar.  Whereabouts 
in  the  Kypperhauser  mountains  the  particular  cave  is  situated  in 
which  the  ahadea  of  Der  liothhart  and  his  chieftains  hold  their 
Bhach)wy  orgies  does  not  much  matter ;  nay,  I  frankly  own  thai 
do  nut  care  a  kreutzer  whether  the  ghost  of  Frederick  Barbaro. 
walks  nr  sits  in  the  Ky])perhauHcr  monnt4uus,  or  anywhere  else,  at 
all.  You  s^e  I  had  just  been  reading  for  the  fiftieth  time  Warfi- 
iugton  Irrlng's  (i\Gi  fresh  and  fascinating  tale ;  and  his  passing  alia- 
Bion  to  Frederick  put  me  in  mind  of  another  Barbarosaa,  whose  ghoft 
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saw  Tery  ]>lainly  vdtli  these  eyes  of  mine  on  the  northern  coast 
r  Africa  on  tho  2Stli  day  of  February  last. 

Mind  tho  day.  It  was  Sonday  ]  and  about  as  wet  and  dreary  a 
ci€  as  that  '  Sawbatir  which  Mr.  Erskine  Kicol  has  so  capitally 
oitrayed  in  his  humorous  picture,  recently  on  view  in  the  Royal 
t-cademy  Exhibition,  of  the  old  Scottish  dame  going  to  kirk.  But 
ow  came  I  to  the  uorlhem  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Gran  in  Algeria 
a  particular,  on  that  wet  and  drear}'  Sunday  ?  I  may  at  once  partly 
"^vu  that,  ostensibly,  1  had  no  more  business  on  the  African  conti- 
^ut  than  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  And 
%t  I  certainly  was  not  bound  on  any  expedition  of  pleasure.  I  had 
•een  to  Oran  before,  in  18{)4,  and  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
•lac€  and  the  people  to  content  me  for  the  scant  remnant  of  a  lifetime. 
iad  I  found  myself  at  Tangiers  or  at  Tetuan  there  would  have  been 
■ome  tangible  rhyme  or  reason  for  my  journey,  since  I  had  lately 
■ome  from  Gibraltar ;  and  when  you  are  sojourning  at  the  Rock  it  is 
A  natural  and  habitual  a  thing  to  run  across  the  Straits,  and  take  a 
teep  at  Morocco — dimmest  and  most  myaterioua  of  empires,  and  yet 
I  is  to  be  reached  in  Eve  days  from  Falmouth — as  it  is,  when  you 
re  at  Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  to  take  a  run  over  to  Cowes  or 
tyde.  Callow  young  subalterns,  condemned  for  their  sins  to  do  gor- 
ison  duty  at  *  Gib./  look  upon  an  occasional  raid  on  the  pals  del 
^loro  as  a  merciful  relief  from  the  incessant  pipeclay  and  the  all  but 
Qcesaant  drills  of  the  Rock,  which,  but  for  the  recurring  distractions 
if  red-legged  partridge  shooting  and  veiled-lady  hunting  at  Tetuan 
MX  the  one  side,  and  of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  at  San  Roqne 
tn  the  other,  might  have  some  day  to  change  its  name,  and  assume 
hat  of  the  Mountain  of  Military  Suicides. 

•  They  are  not  the  only  courirf*  here,*  a  yonng  gentleman  in  a 
ipruce  scarlet  tunic  plaintively  remarked  to  mo  tho  other  day,  when 
ve  were  discoursing  about  the  brawny  varlets  in  hodden  gray  who 
)lmy  at  penal  servitude  in  the  dockyard  at  Gibraltar.* 

But  Oran.  What  call  had  I  to  be  there  ?  Que  dlahle  allais-je 
'aire  dtins  ccttr  (jallre  f  I  may  remark  that  my  seemingly  unneces- 
tary  incursion  into  Ciesarian  Mauritania  was  due  remotely  to  the 
lesperate  hurry  I  was  in  to  reach  Marseilles  in  France,  and  that  the 
.mmediate  cause  of  my  trip  was  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Ben  Nunez,  the 
^st^'^emed  and  intelligent  guide  and  interpreter  attached  to  the  Kiug*s 
Arms  Hotel,  Gibraltar.  As  the  month  of  February  was  coming  to 
I  close,  I  had  received  at  Seville  a  telegram  bidding  me  journey  with 
ill  reasonable  speed  to  Marseilles,  in  which  Pliocieon  city  I  should 
Snd  letters  of  importance  waiting  for  me.  But  how  was  I  to  come 
from  Seville  to  Marseilles  ?  I  might  go  back  to  Madrid,  thence 
make  the  best  (or  worst)  of  my  way  to  Barcelona,  and  there  avail 

*  Th«  aselen,  expcnflive,  and  miwhiflrous  couviot  eetiblishment  at  Qibraltar  la 
on  the  point  of  boiag,  if  it  hu  not  alreadj  been,  broken  op. 
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myself  of  one  of  the  steamers  regularly  plying  between  the  Cataln- 
cupital  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;  but  to  1**11  truth  I  had  had  qnit^, 
enough  and  to  spare  during  the  past  two  months  of  railway  joame^j 
ing  between  Madrid,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona.     When  travellir^ 
assumes  the  complexion  of  having  to  lie  down  Hat  on  yonr  stomac^, 
in  a  railway  carriage,  while  excited  politicians  of  the  Carliet  w^^j 
of  thinking,  armed  with  Birmingham  *  trade  guns/  are  firing  in.'fco 
the  train,  the  occupation  of  the  peaceful  tourist,  while  it  gains    in 
excitement,   losea   considenibly  in   pleasurable    interest.      So  as     J 
happened,  towards  the  end  of  February,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  I  resolved — remembering  the  judicions  apostrophe  of 
the  Roman  poet  to  the  mad  gentleman  with  reference  to  crossing  the 
Alps — to  remain  on  the  safe  side  of  the  mountainous  range  in  ques- 
tion. I  should  have  liked  to  remain  in  Seville,  with  an  occasional  trip 
to  Cordova  and  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  for  the  remainder  of  my  mortal 
career;  for  Andalusia  is  the  Earthly  Paradise — thus  it  is  still  fondly 
called  by  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Moriscos :  you  are  safe 
there  from  duns,  from  bronchitis,  and  from  the  Satnrd(nj  Rcriew;  von 
may  smoko  in  your  bedroom,  and  speak  to  your  neighbour  at  tbo 
tahlc-dliote  without  having  boon  introduced  to  him,  and  the  beggars 
are  quite  satisfied  with  an  occasional  ocharo ;  whereas  in  England.a 
begging-letter  writer  who  respects  himself  would  not  think  of  aakiniT 
for  less  than  a  sovereign,  and  the  secretary  for  tho  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Great  Toe  entertains  the  meanest  opinion  of  you  if 
you  decline  to  otHciate  as  a  steward  at  the  annual  festival  of  that 
excellent  charity.     For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Freeman  (that  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  of  pure  English),  I  may  hint  that  to  ofl&ciate  as  a 
steward  at  an  annual  festival  means  sonding  a  cheque  for  more 
money  than  you  can  afford  to  the  secretary,  and  carefully  staying 
away  from  tho  lukewarm  and  greasy  public  dinner  which  you  are  in* 
vited  to  devour. 

But  Fate  and  the  Fnnds  were  adverse  to  my  remaining  forlltf 
rest  of  my  life  in  Andalusia  (if  ever  I  get  there  again  I  do  not  inU'nd 
to  come  back) ;  so  I  went  gloomily  enough  to  Cadiz,  and  there  took 
a  steamer  for  Gibraltar,  whence  I  hoped  to  find  a  ship  which  would  J 
bear  me  to  Marseilles.  There  would  be  a  Lopez  steamer  perchance,  ■ 
I  thought ;  perhaps  a  Messageries  Maritime ;  perhaps  a  P.  and  0. 
Idiot !    I  had  forgotten  that  the  Lopez  steamers  no  longer  coast  np  M 
and  down  Spain,  that  tho  Messageries  Maritimos  do  not  make  C90\lt  1 
at  *  Gib,,'  and  that  the  P.  and  O.'s,  while  they  contiimc  to  touch  at 
the  Rock,  go  straight  thence  to  Southampton,  leaving  Marseilles  oat 
in  the  cold,  or  rather  out  in  tho  heat.      1  was  told  that  if  I  waited 
long  enough  I  might  get  a  berth  on  board  an  Italian  emigrant  ship 
homeward  bound  from  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  or  I  might  take  my  chance 
of  the  sailing  of  a  Spanish  cargo  steamer,  which  would  be  sore  to 
touch  at  Mtdaga,  Yalentiai  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona,  and  mi^bt 
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^^each  the  '  Phocfcan  city*  (beslirew  the  Phocfean  city!)  in  about  a 
fortnight  after  her  departure  from  Calpe.  (It  is  as  well  to  mix  up 
a  little  Strabo  with  your  foreij^n  Bradshaw — another  hint  to  Mr, 
Freemau — iu  order  to  avoid  weariaumc  iterutiou.)  The  couseqnoiico 
of  all  this  was  that  I  fell  into  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  and  of 
gloomily  pondering  over  the  alternatives  of  growing  gray  at  Gibral- 
tar^  or  of  hanging  myself  to  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (wliich  1 
take  to  bo  the  flagstaff  upon  Signal-hill) — of  eating  my  head  off  at 
the  King's  Arms,  orofspimging  for  dinners  at  the  hospitable  messes 
of  her  Majesty's  regiments  iu  garrison.  But  there  was  peril  even 
in  that  last  resource.  The  strictest  discipline  is  observed  at  Gib., 
and  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  eat  peas  with  your  knife  at  mess, 
or  if  you  are  unable  to  name,  at  call,  the  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  for  the  year  1830,  the  commanding  officer  is  empowered  at  once 
to  expel  you  from  the  garrison  as  a  bore — to  *  run  you  out'  across  the 
Neutral  Ground,  and  leave  you  in  the  interior  of  SpuLu  howling. 

Seeing  my  depressed  state,  and  that  I  was  not  even  to  be  com- 
forted by  Allsopp's  pale  ale — -which  seems  to  bo  considered  a 
panacea  for  the  ills  that  tlesh  may  be  heir  to  on  the  Rock — Mr. 
Ben  Nunez  camo  to  my  assistance.  *  If  you  don't  want  to  lie  long 
at  Gibraltar,  sir,'  quoth  he — '  lie*  at  Gibraltar :  he  used  the  term 
as  though  it  were  a  convertible  one  for  lying  in  Newgate — '  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  run  over  to  Oran  in  Algeria,  and  there  you'll 
be  sure  to  find  another  boat,  either  for  Algiers  or  for  Marseilles 
direct.'  The  proposition  pleased  me  somehow.  Ten  years  had  gone 
by  since  I  had  gone  to  Barbary  by  '  a  roundabout  route,'  and  there 
was  something  like  returning  to  one's  premilren  cimourH  m  return- 
ing home  in  1875  in  as  roundabout  a  manner.  So  I  went  through 
Commercial -square  to  Irisliluwti,  a  narrow  lane  full  of  smuggled 
tobuooo  which  smells  beautifully,  and  Spanish  tobacco  smugglers 
whose  odour  is  not  by  any  means  beautiful,  and  at  the  office  of  a 
steamboat  company — a  French  one,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  it  was 
not  the  Messageriea  Maritimes — I  took  a  'through'  correspondence 
passage  for  Marseilles.  And  then  Mr.  Ben  Nunez  suggested  that  I 
should  hire  a  donkey  and  go  for  a  ride  through  the  bomb-proof 
galleries  excavated  in  the  Rock  ;  and  I  bade  Mr.  Ben  Nunez  go  to 
Auteqaera,  which  is  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  Jericho." 

Three  days  afterwards  it  was  Saturday,  and  we  were  off  a  miser- 
able little  place  on  the  Algerian  httoral,  named  Nemours — in  com- 
pliment to  the  Orleans  prince  who  bears  that  title.  They  say  that 
love-letters  should  be  written  with  an  ink  warranted  to  fade  quite 
away  within  a  certain  number  of  years.     It  would  be  as  convenient 

•  Why,  I  do  not  know  :  J>ut  nllustoas  to  Autequeni,  n  pretty  place  in  Ifae  south 
of  Spain,  Bre  a  etock  joko  with  the  Spaniardri.     '  El  moI  luite  a  Antrqurra,'  U  ianla* 
mouDt  to  our  observation  that  *  Queen  Anne  \s  dead,'  or  that '  tho  Dutch  hare  taken 
>lUDd.' 
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if  geographical  compliments  to  grandees  conld  be  warranted  to  fi 
out  of  Keith  Johnson's  Atlas  :  say  when  a  generation  has  clapn  ^j 
from  the  time  of  their  being  paid.  What  signification  have  Nemoii*-^ 
Philippeville,  OrleansviUe,  at  this  time  of  day?  Not  mnch  mow  tlv.«£ 
our  AdeUides  and  Aucklanda  and  Melboumes  and  Swan  Rivers,  Vho 
was  Swan — a  colonial  governor,  or  a  bird  ?    Why  don't  they  christea 
nowly-coloniaod  regions  and  newly-built  cities  Shakespeare  or  DauU, 
Rafaelle  or  Titian  ?    Those  names  at  all  events  would  proscno  soiw 
sound  of  meaning  to  the  post  nati. 

It  blew  a  hurricane  at  Nomonrs — at  least  the  squiill  was  a 
'  norther  ;*  and  I  apologise  to  Mr,  Freeman  for  unadvisedly  using 
the  word  '  hurricane/  which  is  not  '  pure*  English,  being  origiiullr, 
I  believe,  derived  from  the  lan^^age  of  the  Caribbees.  There  is  no 
real  harbour  at  Nemours.  The  anchorage,  as  at  Vera  Crtiz  in 
Meuco,  is  all  but  an  open  roadstead ;  but  there  is  no  caatle  of  Sun 
Juan  de  Ulloa  to  seiTo  as  a  breakwater.  The  'norther'  was  extrenitlr 
furious ;  the  surf  was  so  high  that  you  might  have  fancied  it  va 
washing-day  with  the  Noreids,  and  that  Neptune,  exasperated  by  nn 
excess  of  soap-suds,  was  '  raising  Cain  and  breaking  things'—* 
figure  of  speech  I  have  borrowed  (with  a  qualification)  from  Hinl 
Breitmann  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  if  we  had  not  got  up  steam 
again,  and  run  awuy  from  Nemours  as  fast  as  our  screw  would  driTe 
us,  we  should  probably  have  run  on  shore. 

Twenty-four  Lours  afterwards  we  were  in  the  pretty  aud  eom- 
fortable  harbour  of  Gran.  It  was  Stmday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
February,  and  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs.  How  I  got  thioo^ 
that  wrelchedeat  of  days  ;  how  with  some  English  travelling  W' 
quaintances,  wliom  I  had  mob  at  Seville,  but  who  hud  left  me  then 
to  go  down  to  Granada,  and  had  now  crossed  from  CarthageOA 
Algeria,  we  wandered  in  the  wet  up  and  down  the  precipitous  sbw 
of  Gran  ;  liow  we  dived  into  the  Arab  quarter,  peeped  into  a  moRioPi 
and  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  veiled  ifoorish  woman— boI 
very  thickly  veiled,  it  is  true — feeding  chickens  in  a  back -yard ;  boff 
we  explored  the  Spanish  quarter  of  the  place,  which  is  far  inflw 
Iberiau  than  Gallic,  and  far  less  Arab  than  either,  the  colouy  ^ 
emigrants  from  Spain  numbering,  it  is  said,  at  least  twenty  tbnQ* 
sand;  how  we  went  out  to  the  hideously  dirty,  ragged,  and  not  by 
any  means  picturesque  negro  quarter  ;  how  we  tramped  along  sloppy 
imitations  of  French  boulevards,  and  drank  a  villanous  decoction  of 
chicory  and  burnt  haricots  in  damp  imitations  of  French  cafii.-hoU 
we  watched  the  French  officers  playing  billiards  and  doniitioes,  re&d* 
ing  the  Paifs^  yawning  deplorably  the  while,  or  swilling  themMhel 
into  delirium  tremens  with  absinthe  for  lack  of  something  else  to»to 
in  this  land  of  ennui  and  hopelessly  hostile  civilisations  ;  and  bo^f 
finally,  we  dined  greasily  and  drank  execrable  wine  al  the  tc 
d'/iote  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and,  there  being  no  smokiiig^r 
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m  me  nolel,  convened  a  *  pow-wow'  in  the  sleeping  apartment  of  one 
of  our  number,  and  nearly  choked  a  French  commercial  tmvcller  in 
the  next  room  with  the  fumes  from  the  abominable  cigars  vte  had 
brought  from  Gibraltar ;  how  we  did,  or  tried  to  do,  tant  bien  que 
tnal  all  this,  I  pass  over  by  a  judicious  process  of  the  moat  rapid 
summarising.  For  a  wet  day — and  in  particular  a  wet  Sunday — is 
the  longest  day  in  the  whole  year:  the  twenty-first  of  June  is  a  mere 
'  pig's  whisper*  to  it ;  and  were  the  history  thereof  written  by  a 
nxinnte  philosopher,  it  might  rival  in  bulk  the  new  edition  of  the 
J^ncyelopftdia  Hritajinlca.  Be  thankful,  then,  for  small  mercies, 
since  I  have  spared  you  a  minute  record  of  that  which  we  strove  to 
do  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

But  what  was  to  be  the  next  move  in  this  dreariest  of  games  at 
patience  ?    From  the  idea  of  another  visit  to  a  damp  cofcf  with  more 
chicory  and  haricot  beans,  more  clicking  of  billiard-balb*  and  rattling 
of  dominoes,  and  more  doleful  spectacles  of  French  sous-lieut€nant9 
gradually  growing   livid  under  the  baleful  influence  of  In  fee  aux 
!     ycujc  verUj  otherwise  adulterated  absiuthe,  we  shrank  with  horror. 
Better  to  go  to  bed — it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock — although   from 
'      certain  numiatakublc  symptoms  we  were  aware  that  the  tleas  of  Oran 
'     were  numerous,  and  that  they  stnng.  At  length  there  occnrred  to  one 
[     of  our  number  the  happy  thought  that,  as  it  was  Sunday  evening, 
the  *  Grand  Theatre'  at  Oran  would  surely  be  open.    We  sent  for  the 
playbill,  and  found  that  the  theatre  was  under  the  management  of 
1      Madame  Veuve  Talma-Oiboyer — what's  in  a  name  ? — with  a  nnmer- 
oas  and  distinguished  troupe  o^artisfes  from  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
theatres  of  Paris  (the  French  Republic  was  apparently  ignored  by 
i      Madame  Veuve  Talma-Giboyer),  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Barcelona, 
I      Marseilles^  Noisy-lo-Sec,  and  Brives  la  Guillardo.     On  this  par- 
tionlar  evening  the  entertainments  were  to  consist  of  the  grand, 
I      renowned,  and  deliciously  exciting  spectacle  feme  of  •  Les  Avinur* 
mmdu  Ly'uihU.     *C€tte  piece,*  concluded  the  playbill,  'est  tthsolnment 
^^motirrcc  dc  truest  de  transforniatiotis  diaholiqueB,  de.  ctilcmbours,  ct 
HVe  l(t  lumilre  Hectrlque' — a  drama  absolutely  stuffed  with  tricks, 
f      *  diabolical  transfornnitious,'  puns,  and  the  electric  light.  Surely  Leg 
A  Tnot^m  du  J>i<tlik  would  be  worth  seeing.  We  set  out  at  once,  although 
the  rain  was  descending,  as  it  only  can  descend  in  hot  countries, 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  to  the  horizon,  in  one  overwhelmimr 
perjieudicular  sheet  of  water,   so  it  scorned.     Wo  were  conveyed 
across  tht;  seu  of  mud  on  the  Grand  Place  by  an  obliging  gong  of 
bare-logged  Arabs,  who,  without  so  much  as  a  with  your  leave  or  a  by 
your  leave,  hoisted  us  on  their  shoulders,  and  ran  away  as  though 
a  battalion  of  Zouaves  had  been  at  their  heels.     The  Arab  who  was 
good  enough  to  let  me  ride  him  was  so  nimble  that  I  almost  re- 
gretted that  I  was  not  provided  with  a  pair  of  spurs,  that  I  might 
have  driven  them  into  his  sides  and  made  him  hop.     A  man  of 
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'business,*  a  man  meant  to  'get  on  in  the  world,'  might  ha^H 
spurred  the  poor  indi^tttv  furiously.  It  is  so  very  human  to  maltre  :^ 
those  who  are  patient  and  willing,  and  who  can't  hdp  ihenuclvts   m 

"When  we  had  accomplished  in  safety  the  Middle  Passage  of  tlH 
mud,  wo  ascended  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  thoy  told  us  w  "^J 
the  Eue  Louis  Philippe ;  then,  getting  to  another  level  of  Oran,  "^i( 
floundered  throuj^h  more  slush,  aud  at  lenj^h  were  safely  landed      ji 
the  door  of  tho  Grand  Theatre,  a  wretched  little  place,  which  bc:*^^ 
evidence  of  having  been  in  bygone  times  an  Arab/o;KioitrA-,  or  bft.:»T). 
Madame    Talma-Giboyer,  who  was  fat,  a  great  deal  over   for-ty, 
and  not  at  all  fair,  sat  herself  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  Mas 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  from  the  interior  of  her  small  scntry-boi 
that  the  price  of  stalUs  d'orckcstre  was  five  franca  a-piece.     Tliis 
demand  we  satisfied  in  a  meek  and  lamb-like  manner  ;  but  as  vre 
were  giving  up  our  checks  aud  passing  into  the  house  I  caught  sight 
of  Madame  Veuve  Talma-Giboyer  striving  to  cruue  her  stout  ueck  be* 
youd  the  aperture  in  her  sentry-box,  as  though  she  wished  to  ascerUio 
whether  the  three  persons  who  had  just  paid  five  francs  a-hcad  looked 
more  like  Englishmen,  or  passers  of  bad  money,  or  madmen.  Tbey 
gave  us  three  rickety  wooden   chairs,  standing  on   a  bare-boanW 
floor  full  of  holes  and  exceedingly  dirty,  for  our  money  ;  and  wu 
had  not  been  very  much  swindled,  perhaps ;  although  I  could  not 
help  fancying  tliat   my  next  neighbour,  a  Spanish  geutleman  ap- 
parently connected  with   the  cultivation  of  the  soil,   us  ho  wore* 
goatskin  jacket,  a  pair  of  sheepskin  overalls,  and  a  common  EngliR^' 
blanket  byway  ofiapa  or  mantlo,  the  whole  and  himself  abomiiiaWy 
fragrant  with  garlic,  had  not  paid  more  than  ninepence  for  his  sM^'' 
d'orchesivi'. 

Abont  the  merits  of  the  grand  spectacle  ^cri«,  L«  AuwnrtdM 
Diabk,  I  am  qualified  to  give  only  a  very  hazy  and  incomplete 
opinion.     I  was  wet  through,  aud  the  majority  of  the  audience  ffcw 
wet  through,  and  we  all  steamed ;  so  that  the  flarin;;  gas-batku. 
which   hung   from  the  centre  of  the  barn-roof,  in  the   guise  of  » 
chandelier,  bUuked  through  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  that  which  hftu 
become  virtually  a  vapour-bath.     I  noticed,  however,  that  the  single 
tier  of  boxes  was  occupied  by  French  officers  in  uniform  and  their 
ladies,  with  a  civihan  element  of  both  sexes,  probably  belonging  to 
the  govemment-€7n7>/o^e  chiss ;  that  the  pit  was  full  of  people  who 
looked  like  small  shopkeepers  or  petty  clerks,  with  their  woman- 
kind and  children-kind  ;  while   the  gallery  was  most  uproariously 
tenanted  by  a  mob  of  private  soldiers  in  the  Zouaves,  Arabs,  ami 
negroes.     The    white   turbans   of  the    Zouaves,   the    easily-worn 
burnous  of  the  indtifhus,  and  the   sable  visages  and  paws  of  the 
negroes,  made  up  a  very  striking  contrast  of  colour.     They  wei 
about  the  noisiest  set  of  gods  I  had  ever  gazed  upon  out  of 
gallery  of  the  '  Vic'  on  Boxing-night.     The  Zouaves  saluted 
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other  aBd  the  actors  with  shrill  yella  of  '  Ohe,  Lambert !'  and  '  Bu 
tjui  s'avance!'  The  Arabs  uttered  piercing  cries  prodamatory,  for 
siaght  I  know,  of  tho  virtues  of  the  prophet  Mahomet  and  the 
proximate  advent  of  the  *  Lord  of  the  Hoar/  the  *  Coming  Man*  of 
Algeria,  who  is  to  arrive  some  day  to  reestablish  Islam  and  to  sweep 
the  Giaours  into  the  sea.*  Altogether  there  was  a  deuce  of  a  row, 
which  might,  to  some  extent,  have  led  to  distracting  my  attention 
irom  what  was  going  on  behind  the  footlights.  But  there  may  have 
"been  another  reason,  of  which  I  was  then  unconscious.  I  was 
*  sickening/  aa  tho  saying  is,  for  a  violent  attack  of  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  and  twenty-four  hours  aftenvards  I  was  on  my  back. 

The  spectacle,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  an  extremely  mb- 

bishiug  one.     The  scenery  was  poor,  the  dresses  shabby,  the  men 

actors  periwig-pated  rogues,  who  tore  passions  to  tatters  in  the  true 

Richardson's-show  stylo  translated  into  French,  while  the  women — 

well,  one  does  not  like  to  be  uncomplimentary  to  ladies,  even  if  they 

he  a  little  passee,  especially  when  yon  know  that  they  are  poor,  and 

that  they  are  trying  to  do  their  best.   For  my  part,  I  should  endeavour 

to  show  a  little  politeness  to  Mother  Shipton,  if  I  found  her  in  a 

difficulty  about  her  luggage  on   a  railway  platform  ;    and  I  have 

always  thought  that  Macbeth  would  not  have  come  to   such  ulti- 

lately  signal  grief  as  he  did,  if,  when  he  first  encountered  the  three 

'itches,  he  had  addi-essed  them  with  common  civility.     He  might 

have  said,  *  Ladies,  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts ;  would  you  he 

kin<l  enough  to  tell  me  the  distance  to  a  place  called  Forres,  and 

whether  any  refreshment  can  be  procured  on  the  way  ?*     '  Instead  of 

which/  as  the  judge  remarked  in  the  celebrated  duck-stealing  case, 

the  uumannorly  Thane  hails  the  three  strong-minded  members  of  the 

spiritualist  association  iu  the  rudtJHt  fashion.     '  How  far  is't  call'd 

^vto  Forres  ?'  he  asks  xmcouthly.     iVnd  then  he  goes  on  to  make  the 

I^Psoarsest   remarks  to    Hanquu  about  tho  skinnincss  of  tho   ladies' 

fingers,  tho  chappinos;?  of  their  lipa,  and  tho  hirsute  adornments  on 

their  chins.     It  would  havo  been  much  better  to  have  lent  them  a 

pair  of  tweezers,  or  a  bottle  of  depilatory  mixture  ;  and  I  have  always 

admired  ladles  who  arc  endowed  vnih  a  shght  moustache.     Again. 

could  there  have  been  anything  more  shocking  to  les  hlcnamnees 

than  to  talk  about  a  '  bksted  heath'  '?     'An  expanse  of  the  moorland 

•gusccptible  of  some  slight  additional  cultivation,'  would  have  been 
kQuch  more  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  polite  society.     Tho 

*  lu  Algeria  ther«  are  very  few  deacendanU  of  ttie  ancient  Moors  of  Spain,  but 
In  all  the  toirns  of  Moroooo  there  are  Moorish  families  of  antique  lineage  who  keep 
in  their  raaniment-rooms  and  their  charts r-oheets  the  title-deeds,  the  leaaei,  and 
the  Tcrj  key«  of  the  boumia  which  their  ancestors  oaoo  possessed  la  Andalusia  and 
Oranada.  Thvy  will  all  go  back,  to  enjoy  their  own  again,  some  day,  they  tliink. 
A  similar  guperstition  may  prevail  among  the  Algerinea  with  regard  to  French 
domination  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  obtain  among  the  Uabometana  of 
Bindostan  with  regard  to  our  own  '  Raj'  ? 
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Witches  were  ladies  with  very  good  memories.     You  know  w! 
befell  the  hn^ihand  of  the  ill-coDditioned  lady  who  decUuod  to  gi 
the  weird  sistern  n  share  of  the  chestnnta  she  was  munching, 
the  efibrts  of  all  the  Plimsolls  of  the  dark  ogOB  could  not  prev 
the  good  ship  Tiger  from  heing  tempest-tost  on  its  return  voy 
from  Aleppo,  although  the  ship  was  not  wholly  lost.     But  wh 
h&ppcncd  to  Maeheth  ?     He  was  ran  through  the  hody  by  Maodu  W; 
What   happened  to    Banquo  ?     Ho   had  his  throat   cut ;    and   "m   J 
because  they  had  been  rude  to  three  old  ladies,  who  might  have  be^^j? 
permanently  conciliated  by  the  gift  of  a  few  bawbees  to  buy  a  noggXA 
of  whisky  withal.     An  'uisultcd  ivonuin  iierer  forgives. 

There  was  but  one  episode  in  the  whole  squalid  show  at  Gnu 
that  fixed  my  attention.  It  was  in  the  third  act,  1  think,  and  the  scene 
represented  a  slave-market  at  Algiers  or  Tunis.  The  heroine  tuid 
a  number  of  her  female  attendants  had  been  carried  otf  from  Sicily 
by  the  crew  of  a  Barbary  rover,  and  landed  on  the  African  shon, 
where,  arranged  in  a  stage  (Ushab'dk  which  might  have  been  aaifi 
very  piquant,  they  were  exposed  for  sale.  There  were  a  dozen  bearded 
and  sun-burnt  fellows  on  the  stage  who  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  Moorish  pirates  ;  but  the  dresses  were  tasteless,  the  grouping 
was  clumsy,  and  the  whole  business  bungling.  But  why,  I  wonder, 
did  the  Arabs  in  the  gallery  salute  the  tableau  with  an  exceptionally 
piercing  scream  of  ecstasy?  Simply  for  the  reason,  I  take  it,  that  ^ 
in  their  mind's-eyo  they  beheld,  not  a  ridiculous  playhouse  parody  of  H 
Moorish  piracy,  but  the  Real  Thing;  hccattsi'  hrhiud  those  foot  Ho  ht$ 
they  S(vc  the  Ghont  oj  Barlttirossa,  I  saw  him  there  plainly,  and 
see  him  now^  as  plainly,  hovering  over  this  page.  There  be  was, 
and  there  he  is  to  my  perception,  tremendous  in  caftan  and  tnrban, 
not  the  Cierman  Kaiser,  but  the  terrible  Khirz  ben  Yaconb  somamed 
Khair-Eddin,  or  the  Ked-bearded  Iving  of  Algiers,  General  of  the 
Seas,  and  the  most  rascally  pirate  and  stealer  of  men  and  women 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  very  city  of  Gran,  which  had  been  bombarded,  taken  by 
assault,  and  sacked  scores  of  times  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Tnrks^  and 
the  Moors — includiTig  the  awful  Khair-Eddin  himself,  who  waa  not 
at  all  averse  from  battering  out  the  brains  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
of  stealing  their  goods  when,  for  the  moment,  there  hap[>ened  to  be 
nobody  else  whom  he  could  conveniently  rob  and  murder — wu, 
during  many  ages,  a  resort  of  pirates  and  a  rendezvous  of  kidnappeiB 
only  inferior  to  Algiers  itself,  and  qoite  worthy  to  hold  its  own  with 
Tunis  and  Sallce.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  playhouse  gallery  who  uttered  such  piercing  ones  of 
delight  when  a  few  shabby  '  supers '  made  believe  to  carry  off  a  few 
ruddled  comparscSf  there  were  very  many  sons  and  grandsons  and 
nephews  of  real  pirates  and  ravishers  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
school;  fellows  about  whom  there  was  no  pretence  or  equivocation, 
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-no  beating  about  the  bneb,  but  who  sallied  forth  from  the  Barbary 
ports  with  the  unique  intent  of  capturing  the  ships  of  all  and  sundry 
Chi-istian  nations,  plundering  the  cargoes,  aud  bearing  ofif  the  crows 
and  passengers  into  slavery.     It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  this 
atrocious  sTstem  of  outrage  and  rapine  flourished  throughout  the 
entire  Mediterranean^  and  when  Christian  ladies  were  dragged  into 
captivity  under  the  very  muzzles,  so  to  speak,  of  the  British  guns  at 
Gibraltar.     My  dear  madam,  your  own  Mamma,  had  she  happened 
to  sojourn  in  an  Italian  seaport  town,  or  had  she  ventured  to  come 
from  Malta   to  Marseilles  in  a  merchantman  unconvoyed  by  a  man- 
of-war,  might  have  been  pounced  upon  by  a  Barbary  pirate  and 
borne  neatly  fettered  into  Algiers  or  Oran.     There  are  plenty  of 
people  ahve  who  are  old  enough  to  have  been  slaves  in  Barbary,  and 
to  have  been  released  from  thraldom  after  Lord  Exmouth's  great 
bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816.     Still,  Algerian  piracy  was  not 
finally  stamped  out  until  the  French  conquent  in  1880;  and  the 
corsairs  of  Sallee  and  the  liifl*  coast  continued  to  be  heard  of  until 
1844-45.     I  have  no  doubt  that  many  now  highly-reapectcd  Arab 
shopkeepers  and  traders  in  Oran  were,  in  their  youth,  egregious 
pirates,  and  that  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa  walks  every  night  in  tho 
oocrtyard  of  the  old  mosque,  or  stalks  up  and  down  the  old  staircase 
street  now  called  the  Rne  Louis  Philippe,  or  wanders  disconsolately 
along  the  ramparts  of   the  old  Kasha,  inarticulately  lamenting  tho 
surcease  of  the  good  old  times  of  piracy  and  kidnapping.     When 
the  wind  moans  loudly  at  night  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  Taurida  Palace,  tho  common  people  whisper  that  the 
dismal  sounds  come  from  the  spectre  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  who 
is  accustomed  thus  to  sigh  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Chorsonoso. 
One  can  fancy  the  Ghost  of    Barbarossa  gnashing  its  unsubstan- 
tial teeth,  or  clutching  with  phantom  fingers  the  hilt  of  an  unreal 
scimitar  in  weird  passion   at    tho    sight   of  the    French   giaours 
pla>^ng  billiards  and  drinking  absinthe  in  the  cafes  of  Oran,  and  of 
80  many  pert  young  French  tjrisettes  walking  unmolested  about  the 
streets,  when  they  should  be  (in  the  Ghost's  opinion)  safely  under 
lock  and  key  in  some  piratical  harem.     But  even  ghosts  cannot  have 
their  own  way  at  all  times,  and  the  Ghost  of  Barbarossa  has  bad  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  of  civihsation.     There  will 
scarcely  bo  any  more  piracy  or  any  more  kidnapping  on  the  Barbary 
coast  until  the  'Lord  of  the  Hour*  makes  bis  appearance  ;   and  it 
would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  bet  on  the  probable  time  of  the  coming 
of  that  personage. 
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*  Ox  a  dais  oalside  the  gates  [of  the  court  chapel,  Winter  Palace    ^W 
the  usual  temporary  altar  had  been  erected,  and  upon  it  candle 
were  burning.     The  Metropolitan  of  the  church  stood  before  tliit- 
facing  the  golden  gates ;    and  immediately  behind  him   stood  th 
bridal  paii'  with  the  train-bearers  and  crown-bearers.  .  .  .  The  bri 
pair  held  a  candle.    Piince  Arthur,  who  acted  as  best  man,  held 
crown  over  his  brother's  head.  ,  ,  .  The  cup  was  partaken  of  aniidi^^j 
excellent  music,  and  then  the  bridal  paii*  walked  hand-in-hand  thr^« 
times  round  the  altar.      The  illustrious  bride  and  bridegroom  haiv-« 
just  left  for  Tsarskoo-Selo,  where  they  will  remain  three  daya.' 
Da'ili/  Neics,  24th  January  1874, 

Wo  have  extracted  this  abridged  account  of  the  last  royol  wed- 
ding at  St.  Petersburg,  not  with  any  idea  of  acting  as  deputy  Coart 
Newsman,  but  rather  as  a  peg  on  which  to  bang  a  few  notes  on  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  gi-eat  tablelands  of  the  Europo- Asian  con- 
tinent, which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  some- 
what peculiar  Eussian  rite. 

The  reader  may  note  as  characteristic  the  mystic  three  circles 
round  the  altar,  and  the  three  days'  seclusion  after  the  marriage. 
Those  peculiarities  will  reappear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  ancient  practice  of  marriage  by  capture,  which  has  left  some 
traces  even  in  our  customs  and  sports — notably  in  that  popular  gamo 
of  kiss-in-the-ritig,  a  mimic  representation  of  the  great  game  of  mar- 
riage—  finds  many  illustrations  in  Mongol  life.  Kubrnqnis,  who 
visited  the  hordes  of  Tatary,  and  was  entertained  in  the  tent  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Yenghis  Khan,  describes  a  Mongol  mftrrioge 
thus  :  *  Therefore,  when  any  man  hath  bargained  with  another  for  a 
maid,  the  father  of  a  damsel  makes  hint  a  feast ;  in  tho  mean  time 
she  flies  away  to  some  of  her  kinsfolk  to  hide  herself.  Then  the 
father  says  to  the  bridegroom,  My  daughter  is  yours;  take  her  where- 
soever you  can  iiud  her.  Then  he  and  his  friends  seek  her  till  they 
tind  her,  and  having  found  her,  he  takes  her  by  force  and  carries  her 
to  his  o^vn  house.' 

This  simple  form  of  marriage  contract  is  still  preserved  among  tho 
Koraks  and  Tcbuctchus,  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia.  There  the 
damsel  is  pursued  by  her  admirer,  and  hides  herself  among  tho  polog«. 
or  cabins  made  of  skins,  which  form  the  internal  compartments  of 
their  dwellings.  The  womankind  assist  her  in  her  pretended  evaaioDt 
and  not  till  the  bridegroom  has  caught  his  bride  and  left  the  impres- 
sion of  his  finger-nail  upon  her  tender  skin  is  the  betrothal  com- 
jdeled. 
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The  analogous  customs  in  ancient  Roman  marriages  here  strike 
)ne  with  the  myth  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea ;  but  we  need  not  go 
w  far  aBchl.  The  customs  of  a  Welsh  wedding,  up  to  a  very  recent 
Iat«,  included  a  mimic  pursuit  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  both 
m  horseback  ;  and  even  in  our  English  manner,  when  the  bride- 
groom invariably  goes  to  seek  his  bride  on  the  wedding  mom.  But 
.he  value  of  womankind  in  a  pastoral  life,  where  there  is  so  much 
"or  her  to  do  in  the  way  of  luilking,  choeso  and  butter  making,  and 
lO  on,  brings  u  further  element  into  tho  relationship.  A  price  must 
ye  paid  for  the  future  companion,  and  the  kalim  or  wedding  portion 
*nlers  largely  into  the  question.  A  more  modem  Mongol  wedding 
is  described  by  Hue,  that  most  amnsing  of  Jesuit  fathers.  The  reli- 
^ouB  ceremouiea  are  those  of  Buddhism.  The  marriage  is  arranged 
by  the  parents,  who  settle  the  dower  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  father 
of  the  bride  by  means  of  mediators,  "When  the  contract  has  been 
concluded,  tho  father  of  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  nearest 
relatives,  carries  tho  news  to  the  family  of  tho  bride*  They  prostrate 
themselves  before  tho  domestic  altar,  and  offer  up  a  boiled  sheep's 
head,  milk,  and  a  sash  of  white  silk.  During  the  repast  all  tho 
relations  of  the  bride  receive  a  piece  of  money,  which  they  deposit 
in  a  vase  filled  with  wine  made  of  fermented  milk  (we  have,  or  had, 
a  similar  custom  of  hiding  a  ring  or  money  in  tho  wedding-cake) ; 
the  father  of  the  bride  drinks  the  milk  and  keeps  the  money.  The 
lamaa,  or  priests,  tix  an  auspicious  day,  when  the  bridegroom  sends 
a  deputation  to  escort  the  bride.  There  is  a  feigned  opposition  to 
the  departure  of  the  bride,  who  is  placed  on  a  borne  and  led  three 
times  (note  tho  throe  mystic  circles)  round  the  paterual  house,  and 
then  taken  at  full  gallop  to  the  tent  prepared  for  the  purpose  near 
the  dwelling  of  her  father-in-law.  All  the  Tatars  of  tho  neigh- 
bourhood repair  to  the  wedding  feast  and  oflfer  their  presents,  which 
consist  of  beasts  and  eatables.  These  go  to  the  father  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  often  recoup  him  the  sum  he  has  paid  for  the  8on*s  bride. 
Rather  a  shame,  one  would  think,  of  that  selfish  papa,  did  we  not 
reflect  that  he  will  havo  to  support  his  son  and  daughter,  or  at  all 
eveDts  set  them  up  with  sheep  and  cattle  from  bis  flocks  and 
herds. 

Again,  we  have  a  similar  custom  still  existing  in  Wales,  where 
the  neighlwurs,  on  paying  their  first  visit  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, bring  all  soils  of  presents  of  a  useful  nature  suitable  for  tho 
plenishing  of  their  new  home.  We  liave  a  survival  of  this  in  our 
own  practice  of  wedding  presents — generally  useless  gewgaws,  bat 
which,  under  our  recently-actjuired  habits  of  common  sense,  will  pro- 
bably revert  to  their  original  purpose.  In  a  wedding  occurring  re- 
cently among  people  we  know,  the  new  home  of  the  married  couple 
was  almost  completely  furnished  by  the  oflcrings  of  friends — an  ex- 
ample surely  worthy  of  imitation. 
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In  America  too,  under  similar  circumBtonces,  the  old  cnstomhflfl 
reviTcd ;  and  wc  caii  recall  many  pleasant  descriptions  by  Ameiicaifl 
authors  of  these  wedding  offoringa.  | 

Religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  have  had  some  influence  in  modi- 
fying these  early  wedding  customs,  hut  not  very  much  ;  in  iUustralioa 
of  which  we  shall  cite  a  modem  traveller,  Vamberv,  who  deecribee 
the  marriage  rites  of  the  Oezbeg  Tatars,  the  cnme  de  la  cremc  of; 
Mongol  blood,  the  most  orthodox  amongst  all  the  Mussulmans. 

Among  these,  contrary  to  our  usually  received  notions  of  Eastenii 
seclusion,  courtehip  is  very  free,  and  marriage  generally  the  resdi 
of  a  mutual  attachment.  It  is  not  etiquette,  however,  for  the  youth 
to  make  a  declaration  in  person ;  ho  chooses  two  female  ambasst- 
dors  for  the  purpose.  Then  arises  the  question  of  the  kalim,  or 
marriage  portion,  and,  when  that  is  Hntisfactorily  arranged,  tbe 
present  of  ornaments  which  the  suitor  is  to  bestow  on  his  choice* 
There  follows  a  feast  of  promise  or  betrothal,  held  for  two  days  ai 
the  house  of  both  sets  of  parents,  ^\'ith  much  music,  siuging,  feast- 
ing, and  horse-racing.  The  bridegroom  provides  the  food  for  tha 
wedding  feast,  and  two  days  before  the  festival  begins  sets  out  with 
his  friends  to  the  house  of  his  betrothed.  The  father  remains  at  m 
home  to  prepare  fur  the  bride's  reception.  ■ 

At  the  house  of  the  bride  the  girls  are  all  busy  cooking  for  the 
feast,  tbe  young  men  hanging  about  them,  Hirting  with  them.     One     ' 
touch  of  nature  !    We  can  ourselves  recall  some  such  scenes  not  fiirfl 
out  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  bridegroom,  however,  does  not  fare  so  well.  The  poor  young 
man  is  confined  to  his  tent,  which  is  watched  by  the  young  girl  and 
her  companions. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  Mollah  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  the  performance  of  Hamlet — that  is,  without  the  prin- 
cipal character  or  bridegroom,  who  is  represented  by  two  wituesses. 
Alter  this,  fruit  and  cake  is  handed  round,  and  white  kerchiefs  and 
garments  are  distributed  among  the  witnesses  and  others — wedding 
ikvours,  in  fact.  Still  the  bridegroom  is  kept  apart,  as  if  he  had  the 
pestilence,  whilst  the  bride  is  packed  up  in  a  carriage,  and  sets  oat 
for  his  homo.  Meanwhile  the  lucky  young  men  who  are  not  mar- 
ried gallop  gaily  about  the  cortege,  and  the  one  who  first  overtakes 
the  bride  receives  from  her  a  handkerchief  as  a  prize,  which  he  tics 
to  his  horse's  htiad.  (We  are  here  reminded  of  another  Welsh  costom 
at  marriages,  when  the  young  men  stand  in  tbe  church-porch,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  completed  race  home  to  the  house  of  tbe 
bride,  the  one  who  arrives  first  receiving  a  piece  of  money  or  some 
article  of  attire.)  Arrived  at  hor  future  home,  the  bride  is  conducted 
to  a  tent,  made  up  of  curtains,  kico,  and  shawls,  in  one  comer  of 
the  apartment ;  and  here  the  bridegroom  is  at  last  permitted  to  join 
her.     The  Turks  of  Stambool  retain  this  latter  portion  of  the  Tattf 
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xoaniage  casioms,  and  thus  perpetnate  the  memory  of  their  former 
i&om&d  life. 

Among  the  Torcomaas  and  Kirghis,  according  to  Vamberj,  it  is 
customary'  for  newly-married  people  to  be  separated  for  a  whole  year 
mft«r  they  have  Lived  together  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the 
husband  visits  his  wife  by  stealth.     This  reminds  ns  of  a  similar 
custom  said  to  have  been  practised  among  the  Spartans.     In  Bad- 
akUshan,  according  to  Captain  Wood,  a  bride  dues  not  cuter  the 
boose  of  her  parents  during  the  first  year  of  her  married  life.     On 
the  anniyersarv  of  her  wedding-day  she  visits  her  mother  in  form,  and 
receives  a  present,  usually  a  cow.     Then  she  gives  a  foast  to  her 
feiotle  friends  at  her  own  home,  at  which  no  men  are  permitted  to 
be  present.    This  cu<loiu  is  represented  by  the  three  days*  seclusion 
of  the  bride  that  appears  in  the  following  picture  of  a  Russian  wed- 
ding in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  we  here  abridge,  from  an  English 
traveller,  Fletcher.    We  may  remark  that  among  a  settled  agricul- 
tural population  the  wife  is  not  so  indispensable  as  to  the  nomad ; 
^enee  the  value  of  woman  dechnes.     There  is  no  kalim  paid  for 
^er;  on  the  contrary,  a  dower  is  given  with  her.     Unless,  too,  she 
^ears  her  husband  a  child,  she  is  entitled  to  none  of  his  goods ; 
'Mter  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  third,  as  in  our  English  customary 
^^w.     The  main  point  in  this  Russian  ceremony  appears  to  be  the 
•ielivery  of  the  bride,  who  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage-day  is  driven 
^^  the  bridegroom's  house,  'with  her  marriage apparell  and  bedstead 
^^i(h  her.'     Her  mother  and  female  friends  keep  her  company  all 
^^ight,  and  the  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  see  her.      *  When  the 
"^ime  is  come  to  have  the  marriage  solemnised,  the  bride  hath  put 
^^n  her  a  kind  of  hood  made  of  fine  knitworke  or  lawnc,  that  covereth 
^er  head  and  all  her  body  down  to  the  middle  ;  and  so,  accompanied 
"Xrith  her  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  with  his,  they  goe  to  church, 
^U  on  horsebacke  tho*  the  church  bee  ncare  hand,  and  themselves 
^ut  of  very  meane  degree.'     Then,   the  marriage-knot  being  tied, 
^he  bride  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  groom,  and  knocks  her  head  upon 
Ilia  shoe.     He  casts  the  lap  of  his  gown  or  upper  garment  over  the 
lirido.    Then  mutual  obeisances  are  made  by  the  friends  of  the  bride 
9.nd  bridegroom.     A  loaf  is  broken  among  them  and  eaten.     At  the 
porch  they  are  met  by  i>er80Ls  with  pots  and  cups  filled  with  mead 
and  Russe  wine.    The  bridegroom  pledges  the  bride,  who  puts  the 
cup  to  her  mouth   underneath  her  veil,  and  pledges  him   again. 
Then  they  part,  each  returning  to  their  several  homes,  on  entering 
which  corn  is  flung  upon  them  from  an  upper  window.      *  When  the 
evening  is  come,  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  father's 
Ijouse,  and  there  lodgeth  that  night,  with  her  vale  or  cover  still  oyer 
her  head.     All  that  night  she  may  not  speak  one  word  (for  thai 
charge  she  rcceiveth  by  tradition  from  her  mother  and  other  friends), 
that  the  bridegroom  must  neither  heare  nor  see  her  till  the  day 


after  the  marriQgo.  Neither  ihtre  daps  after*  (and  here  we  nSv^W' 
three  days'  sechision  of  the  recent  ilhistriouH  bride)  *  may  s}ie  be 
hearde  to  speake,  save  certajtie  few  wordes  at  the  table  in  a  set 
forme,  with  great  manners  and  reverence,  to  the  bridegroome  himself.* 
After  the  third  day  they  depart  to  their  owne,  and  make  a  feast  to 
both  their  friends  together.  The  marriage-day,  and  the  whole  limtt; 
of  their  festivall,  the  bridegroom  hath  the  honour  to  be  called  molo-i 
day  kneg,  or  young  diilce,  and  the  bride  moloday  knegay,  or  yoangij 
dutchesse.' 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  marriage^ 
from  a  mere  bnital  chase  and  capture  to  the  better  and  higher  Dotioi 
entertained,  when  social  relationships  are  more  developed  and  tha^ 
position  of  woman  is  defined  and  improved.     And  very  wisely  hafl^ 
public  opinion,  in  almost  all  nations  that  have  thriven  and  increased/ 
attached  to  the  marriage -bond  all  emblems   of  joy  and  festivity. 
However  poor  and  humble,  for  once  in  their  hves  the  wedding-pair 
are  exalted  into  a  region  of  grandeur  and  deUght ;  they  are  kings 
and  queens  crowned  and  royally  attended.     For  once  in  their  lives, 
too,  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  surrounded  all  their  days  with  th«ifl 
artiiicial  atmo8j)herc  of  courts  and  palaces,  breathe  the  sweet  atmo-™ 
sphere  of  simple  life,  and  acknowledge  that  to  be  man  and  woman  is 
something  more  and  better  than  to  he  prince  or  empress.     Let  tbd 
joy-bells  ring,  therefore,  and  the  gunpowder  bang,  and  the  cork 
pop,  and  everybody  look  their  bravest.    The  ways  of  life  arc  tangl 
and  briery  enough,  but  we  lose  nothing  by  setting  out  with  bope 
and  joy  and  trust. 

•  '  But  frephe  May 
Held  hire  in  chamber  till  the  foartli  day, 
As  usage  is  of  wivea  for  tba  best*  (Chaccek). 


And  again — 


As  custom  U  unto  these  nohles  alle, 

A  liriik*  abal  not  et^n  in  the  halle 

Til  dayes  four,  or  tUree  days  at  the  leste*  ilbidJ). 
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DAYDREAMS 


Dbeamin'g  when  the  sun  is  shining 
And  the  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

Tempting  storm -sprites  into  twining 
Silver  wreaths  to  deck  the  sea. 

Dreams  with  open  eyes  the  maiden, 

Undistnrb*d  by  ocean's  roar, 
Of  a  land  all  beauty-laden 

She  hath  joiirney'd  in  before. 

"Wliere  beneath  a  sky  enchanted 

Kises  up  a  castle  fair, 
Fadeless  roses  round  it  planted 

Bloom  with  endless  fragrance  there. 

Firm  it  stands,  though  its  foundation 

Is  but  built  upon  the  sand  ; 
In  a  maiden  meditation 

Carved  by  an  unconscious  hand. 

From  its  gate  a  prince  to  meet  her 

Eager  steps  ;   and  at  her  side 
Whispers  loving  words  to  greet  her, 

Asking,  '  Will  she  be  his  bride  ?* 

Fair  are  day-dreams  in  the  golden 

Cycle  of  sweet  seventeen ; 
Future's  wings  are  bright  unfolden, 

Tainted  by  no  sad  '  has  been  ;* 

"When  the  chains  that  life  doth  find  ua 
Are  but  forged  by  lovo  and  youth, 

And  the  spells  to  earth  that  bind  us 
Have  not  folt  the  test  of  truth. 

And  the  maiden  still  is  dreaming, 

And  in  ocean's  mighty  voice 
Hears  she  one  deep  chorus  teeming 

With  the  glorious  word,  '  Rejoice  !* 

Whilst  the  summer  sun  above  her, 

And  the  breezes  passing  by. 
Whispering  only  of  her  lover, 

Sing  a  soothing  lullaby. 

So  in  dreams  her  heart  finds  haven 

All  along  the  pleasant  strand, 
Anchored  in  the  name  half-graveu 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  ZANZIBAR 

BY  aOBI>02f  STABLES,  BJI. 


SiTTHsO  here  on  tliis  cold  and  dismal  July  afternoon,  and  gazing 
out  on  the  loaden  H](y  and  the  dripping  cbeBtnuts,  and  wondering  if 
it  ever  means  to  leave  off  raining,  is  it  any  wonder  my  mind  should 
revert  to  more  cheerful  scenes,  to  summer  climes,  and  to  thiit 
pleasant  summer  I  spent  in  Zanzibar  ?  Zanzibar  the  beautiful, 
Zanzibar  the  sunny,  with  its  sky  of  blue  and  its  coralline  shores,  lU 
forests  of  fruit-trees,  and  its  groves  that  are  perfumed  with  tie 
blossom  of  the  orange  and  lime. 

We  were  stationed  there  in  the  year  18G5,  just  ten  years  »go. 
Oar  vessel  was  the  Peu-gon,  sumamed  the  'saucy,'  and  although 
merely  a  gunboat,  she  was  as  tidy  a  little  craft  as  yuu  could  \mh  to 
look  upon — the  prido  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  wholesome  terror 
to  the  slaver.  When  I  say  we  were  stationed  at  Zanzibar,  I  mem 
that  was  our  hcad-qnarters :  wo  made  little  cruises  here,  there,  and 
•everywhere,  and  had  a  happy  knack  of  generally  turning  up  ainon^' 
a  fleet  of  slaving  dhows  just  at  the  very  moment  when  we  weren't 
wanted. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  describe  Zanzibar,  so  as  to  give  one  who 
lias  never  been  there  any  idea  of  it.  I  must  try,  however.  Firal, 
then,  the  city  of  Zanzibar  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
not  of  largo  extent,  in  latitude  G^  south,  and  some  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  Eastern  Africa.  The  whole  population.  I  should  think, 
was  considerably  under  500,000  ;  and  a  very  motley  crew  they  are, 
as  you  will  presently  see.  The  people,  who  are  mostly  traders— 
for  Zanzibar  is  the  great  depot  for  the  receipt  of  all  the  wealth  d 
Central  Africa :  hides,  copal,  apices,  ivory  and  gold-dust,  and  until 
very  recently  slaves  as  well — the  people  are  governed  by  the  SeyyiJ 
who  holds  their  lives  in  his  hand,  and  can  kill  or  imprison  ^^itLuat 
the  aid  of  judge  or  jury.  The  religion  is,  of  coarse ^  the  Mahoon 
tan.  The  climate  is  delicious,  and  I  think  very  healthy,  at  leul 
on  the  sea-shoro  of  the  city  itself.  Some  Yankees  started  a  sugar 
factory  there  sonio  years  ago,  and  wotild  soon  have  made  a  fortaiMy 
had  they  lived  in  the  town  ;  but  they  chose  to  reside  in  the  biuht 
and  consequently  died  of  fever.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  bf 
the  ocean,  and  the  glass  seldom  stands  higher  than  90*^  in  the  shade 

Like  nearly  all  Oriental  towns,  Zan/.ibar  looks  immensely  l;ett<f 
from  the  sea  than  it  does  u}x>n  clo^o  inspection.     Coming  from  th 
-south,  the  vessel  has  to  wind  slowly  through  among  numerous  Lttlft 
coral  islands,  green  with  stunted  trees  and  bush,  where,  even  with 
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a  m&n  in  the  chains,  the  navigation  is  difficult,  not  to  say  poriloas. 
Once  inside,  however,  and  you  cast  anchor  in  as  beautiful  a  road- 
stead as  ever  ship  was  moored  in.  Very  imposing  too  is  the  front 
of  Zanzibar,  which  faces  you.  The  waters  of  the  bay  are  pellucid 
tnd  clear,  and  ripple  on  sands  as  white  as  snow.  Along  the  beach 
are  the  warehouaea  and  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  English-speaking 
merchants,  the  palatial  homes  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  the  houses 
of  all  the  diDfereut  foreign  consuls — each  with  its  own  flag  fluttering 
gaily  in  the  breeze  ;  and  in  the  centre,  topped  by  the  blood-red 
ensign  of  Arabia,  is  the  proud  palace  of  the  Seyyid  iSurgaBh. 
WTien  YOU  land,  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  you,  if  a  stranger,  ia 
the  extraordinary  number  of  negro  boys,  with  little  more  dress  than 
a  mermaid,  that  will  request,  in  tolerable  English,  the  honour  of 
being  your  guide  for  the  day.  The  next  thing  that  will  strike  you 
is  that  it  is  much  warmer  on  shore  than  on  board,  and  you  will 
datorally  put  up  your  umbrella  as  you  saunter  after  your  youthful 
guide.  Some  of  the  streets,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  have 
Deither  doors  nor  windows ;  for  the  best  dwelling-houses  are  built 
aroiuul  an  open  court ;  the  Aviudows,  or  ruther  air-holes,  open  on  to 
'thftt.  They  are  built  on  the  heat-resisting  principle,  the  walls  being 
many  feet  thick,  and  of  solid  masonry;  every  floor  even  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  composed  of  wood  and  stones  and  lime;  and  the  roof 
ita^  is  flat,  and  forms  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  is  getting  low  in  the  horizon,  and  the  gloaming  breeze 
begins  to  blow.  The  shops  are  mere  open  sheds,  where,  amidst  his 
wares,  squats  the  Hindoo  or  Banian  merchant,  calmly  chewing 
opiam,  or  smoking  his  hubble-bubble.  If  you  need  refreshment  you 
can  have  it  at  the  fruit-stalls:  pine-apples,  mangoes,  citrons,  oranges, 
pomoloes,  guavas,  green  cocoa-nuts  ;  anything,  in  fact,  except  apples 
and  gooseberries. 

The  streets  are  naiTOw,  winding,  and  quaint ;  and  some  of  them, 
the  bazaar  for  instance,  very  picturesque.  They  are  crowded  to  excess 
with  Arabs,  Banians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Somali  Indians,  and  slaves 
of  every  sort  and  shado ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  not  such  as  that  which 
hovers  round  Kimmel's  shop  in  the  Strand,  especially  near  the  fish- 
market,  which  is  devoted  principally  to  sharks  and  bluebottle  flies. 
There  is  many  and  many  a  strange  sight  to  be  seen ;  everything,  in 
fact,  tells  you  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  though  peaceful 
people.  It  is  a  treat  to  watch  the  goldsmiths  at  work,  or  the  sandal- 
makers,  or  toy  manufacturers,  and  it  ia  a  greater  treat  to  see  a  Parsee 
school :  the  schoolroom  is  a  raised  open  sh8d ;  the  scholars,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  sqnat  on  the  floor,  each  holding  a 
camel's  shoulder-blade  bone  by  way  of  slate  ;  then  they  are  such 
sweetly  pretty  children,  dressed  in  little  jackets  and  trousers  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green  silk,  with  long  dark  hair,  and  loving  eyes,  that 
you  cannot  help  pausing  to  admire  them. 
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They  bave  some  hideous  cases  of  disease  and  deformity  in  Zu- 
zibar,  aud  the  doctors  have  no  idea  of  any  other  method  of  core 
save  fire :  if  you  had  the  ear-ache  they  would  tickle  yon  with  a  red- 
hot  wire — if  an  abscess,  they  would  anoint  it  with  a  hot  poker ! 

The  sauiiary  arrangements  are  sadly  deficient :  the  crows  ire 
the  scavengers,  ably  assisted  by  hornets  and  bluebottles.  The  negro 
dead  are  exposed  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  sea-beach,  and  are  there 
eaten  by  wild  dogs  and  ants. 

The  island  itself  is  very  flat,  and  extremely  well  wooded  and 
fertile ;  sugar-cane  grows  wild,  and  could  easily  be  so  cultivated  ta 
to  make  the  fortune  of  any  speculator  in  a  few  years, 

I  once  found  myself  at  a  Zanzibar  marriage.  I  wasn't  inritad; 
I  just  went  in  and  sat  down.  The  ceremony  seemed  exceedingly 
simple — merely  a  case  of  give  and  take  ;  but  they  all  sang  songs 
afterwards,  and  danced  to  the  music  of  the  tom-tom  and  the  worst 
chanter  ever  I  heard ;  the  dance  was  neither  a  reel  nor  a  Roger' 
de-Coverley,  but  had  mure  of  the  Eh'parioleta  about  it.  They  tLrew 
their  dusky  arms  about,  and  shrieked — I  think  I  hear  thom  yet. 
Everybody  in  tho  room  danced  up  to  the  chief  musician,  and  threff 
a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  and  I  was  just  thinking  how  weO 
pipers  were  paid,  when  I  was  told  he  had  to  give  them  all  bwk 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

My  chosen  companion  in  all  my  rambles  about  Zanzibar  wm 
my  friend  and  messmate,  Charlie  Manning,  our  second  lieutenant. 
Charlie  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on  shore  every  second  dtj; 
and  every  second  day  we  were  as  happy  and  merry  as  two  big 
schoolboys  in  consequence.  No  one  unacquainted  ^\-ith  the  extreme 
irksomoness  of  being  pent  up  in  a  little  ship  could  fully  appreciate 
oiu"  feelings.  It  was  a  pleasure,  even  the  formal  asking  leave  togO 
on  shore  from  the  commander,  knowing  so  well  that  his  answer 
would  be  '  Certainly,  sir ;'  it  was  a  pleasure  to  throw  off  our  naval 
uniforms  and  dress  in  civilian's  clothes,  down  in  our  dnsky  cabins 
The  boatswain's  shrill  pipe,  as  he  bawled,  '  Away,  whalers  !*  wa« 
music  in  itself;  and  the  coxswain  reporting,  '  Boat  alongside,  sir,' 
made  us  jump  for  joy,  handle  our  sticks,  don  our  M'hite-felt  hatfl 
with  pugarees  against  coup  de  soled,  and  march  on  deck  with  all  tltG 
pomposity  of  officers  on  leave  who  hadn't  a  single  care.  In  the 
boat  aud  away  from  tho  ship,  with  tho  glad  breeze  fanning 
checks,  and  the  sanljghb  sparkling  from  the  waves,  O,  that  was 
jolly,  and  made  us  kngh  and  sing  by  turns.  And  the  boat's  p 
had  barely  time  to  toucL  the  sand  when  we  were  over  the  thw 
over  the  gunwale,  and  off.  'After  all,*  Manning  would  say,  'w 
shouldn't  we  be  glad  to  get  on  shore  ?  weren't  we  bom  on  shore 
To  be  sure  we  were  ! ' 

Sometimes  we  took  a  \iOYue  ^om  \)ti%  %^\.^%  ^tables,  and  rode 
round  the  island  at  £u\i  t\\l.     fto  \i«ii>.\i!C>!isi^:^  <i,v^-Kcv%Q,\k%\ -vttx^ SJawt 
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^Id  Arab  steeds,  with  tails  dyed  crimson  or  green,  that  had  yon 
met  us  you  would  undoubtedly  have  said  we  were  just  the  beau- 
ideaU  of  two  of  the  heroes  of  Mayne  Reid's  novels.     They  were 
difficult  to  steer  though,  those  animals,  and  wouldn't  obey  the  helm 
at  all,  in  fact.     For  the  first  mile  or  two  we  fondly  believed  that  we 
■vrere  in  charge  of  those  horses;  latterly  we  found  they  Lad  charge 
of  as,  and  we  didn't  look  a  bit  like  heroes  when  we  were  sprawling 
on  our  backs  on  the  ground,  and  our  wild  Arab  steeds  shaking  the 
dust    from  their  heels  as  they  wished  us  good-morning.      So  we 
usually  preferred  long  rambles  in  the  forest,  taking  guns  with  us 
more  for  fashion  sake,  for  there  was  really  little  to  shoot  at  except 
au  occasional  lizard,  a  mangoose,  or  a  monkey,  with  a  few  gaudily- 
phimaged  birds,   which   we  killed  for  sake  of  their  skins.     We 
lunched  about  noon  off  mangoes,  bananas,  and  pine-apples — we  knew 
where  to  find  the  finest  of  each  sort — and  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to 
the  hut  of  a  Mahometan.      There    was   something  peculiar  about 
this  man  and  his  hut  too.     He  lived  all  alone  among  his  cocoa-nut 
trees,  as  primitive  a  life  as  that  of  Adam,  and  he  was  always  pray- 
ing— at  least  we  never  saw  anything  else  ho  did  ;   he  had  built  a 
small  platform  like  a  Spurgeon's  pulpit,  a  little  way  from  his  house, 
aud  there,  on  a  little  bit  of  carpet,  he  used  to  go  at  it  vnih  two- 
horse  power  for  half  au  hour  at  a  time.     And  then  he  had  papered 
the  outside  of  his  hut  with  Punch.     That  showed  his  taste  ;  but  I 
could  never  rightly  see  the  connection  between  pM;/c/i  and  continual 
prayer,  any  more  than  I  could  discover  who  the  enterprising  agent 
was  that  supplied  this  savage,  living  in  the  centre  of  a  primeval 
forest,   with  the  comic  weekly,  nor  whether  he  got  it  regularly. 
When  ho  had  made  an  end  of  praying  he  came  down  ;  then  ho 
salaamed ;  then  he  sent  a  little  nigger-boy  toddling  up  a  tree  to 
throw    down  two   or   three   green   cocoa-nuts ;    then  he  stuck  a 
pointed  stake  in  the  earth,  and  on  this  he  knocked  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  outer  rind  of  tlie  nut,  cut  the  top  from  the  soft  shell, 
and  presented  it  with  a  bow  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  duke. 
How  sweet  and  cool  was  that  quart  of  cocoa-nut  water  !     I  always 
shut  my  eyes  and  imagined  it  was  milk.      Then  wo  paid  this  holy 
man  of  Allah,   and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  culling  a  store  of 
orange-blossom  on  our  way  homewards  to  scent  our  cabins  withal. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  our  dinner  nt  Portugnea 
Joe's — queer-looking  man  this  Portuguee  Joe ;  or  the  P.J.  as  wo 
used  to  call  liim  for  short :  tall  and  raw-boned,  the  blue  ground 
on  chin  and  cheeks  only  showing  where  a  beard  would  have  grown 
if  not  periodically  mowed  by  the  willing  razor,  and  his  whole  face 
OS  dark  as  any  white  man's  could  bo^  and  still  retain  the  appellation. 
But  he  wasn't  a  bad  fellow  by  any  moans,  although  very  stem  and 
independent.  Indeed  Charlie  and  I  were  the  oivV^  o^ew^  W  ^cw^\ 
have  deigned  to  cook  a  dinner  for,  his  liouso  iio\.\>fcVSX%  b»Vo\^>\s^ 
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more  after  the  style  of  an  Americiin  tlrinking-fialoon.  Sometimes, 
on  returning  rather  earlier  from  the  bush,  we  aaed  to  find  our  w»y 
to  Joe's  buck  premises^  and  look  at  the  slaves  prepnrirf?  tbo  corry 
— ^poor  little  timid  girls,  wlio,  on  our  first  appearance,  thought  we 
were  going  to  beat  them  or  eat  them,  I'm  not  sure  which.  Bat 
they  soon  got  used  to  us,  and  seemed  pleased  at  the  notice  wo  took 
of  them,  smiling  often,  and  stealiup;  shy  half- frightened  glances  tl 
us,  with  thoir  lurgo  soft  wondering  eyes.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 
those  girls  grinding  the  newly-gathered  tnrmeric  roots  and  the  fresh 
aromatic  seeds,  grinding  them  so  carefully  imd  bo  cleanly  between 
two  stones,  and  forming  the  whole  into  one  savoury  mass.  Then 
tljere  was  the  cocoa-nut — one  just  rii>o  enough  and  nothing  over — 
to  be  grated  and  mixed  with  a  measure  of  pure  water,  and  strained 
through  white  silk,  producing  milk  which  no  one  could  tell  from  the 
richest  of  cream.  The  while  the  chatty  (pot)  was  simmenng  over 
the  clearest  of  fires  the  minced  onion  was  being  fried  to  a  turn; 
then  there  was  the  fowl,  torn  piecemeal,  to  be  popjK-d  in  and 
slightly  browned,  then  the  cocoa-nut  milk  added,  and  the  conj* 
paste ;  ai]d  when  the  whole  was  at  length  dished  up  in  Joo'a  private 
parlour,  never,  I  ween,  was  sucli  n  curry  placed  before  two  hungry 
Englishmen  anywhere  out  of  Zanzibar.  There  were  several  pet 
condiments  of  P.J.'s  which  he  delighted  to  place  before  ns.  There 
was  a  wonderful  chutney,  a  magic  soy,  pepper  from  Goa,  besides 
mangoes  pickled  in  oil  of  mustard  five  years  of  age,  and  a  dish  of 
large  round  green  capsicnms  of  heavenly  bouquet,  and  just 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  But  our  banquet  did  not  consist  of  cu 
alone.  Besides  the  choicest  of  every  sort  of  vegetable  which  thi 
fertile  island  could  produce  we  had  fish- — every  day  a  ditTerent 
rarer  variety,  and  a  mysterious  sauce  thereto,  into  which  wc  used 
allow  our  host  to  put  just  a  suspicion  of  garlic.  It  plcjiscd 
honest  fellow  bo,  and  he  often  remarked  that  wo  were  the 
Englishmen  ever  he  had  met  that  knew  what  was  good  for  t 
and  it  was  quite  a  delight  to  cook  for  us.  The  dessert,  ah 
mention  that  ?  Such  a  display,  such  fruit  and  such  flowers  co 
be  placed  before  a  prince  in  England,  alLeit  the  service  was  c 
And  it  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  drink  rare  old  wine  that  hod  ne 
paid  duty.  Truly  *  kings  may  be  blest,*  but  Charlie  and  I 
•  glorious ;' while  to  cool  our  brows  and  keep  away  rousquitoes. 
there  stood  hy  the  side  of  each  of  our  chairs  a  neatly-dressed  slav 
girl  with  a  punka.  After  dinner  we  used  to  stroll  lazily  out 
the  saloon,  to  loll  on  a  couch,  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  drink  a  m 
cum  of  iced  Martell. 

Here  our  honest  landlord  used  to  amuse  us  with  narratives 
his  early  hfe  and  adventures  in  Africa,  while  engaged  in  the  sla 
trade  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  had  often  biflced 
the  British  mett-o*-war.     Among  the  regular  frequenters  of 
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Bi&Ioon  were  one  or  two  officers  of  the  Saltan's  (SeyyidMaja's)  body- 
guard. They  caino  there  osteusibly  to  sip  sherbet,  to  drink  coffeet 
mad  to  gossip,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  wasn't 
eoiuetiaiea  flavoured  with  something  stronger.  Joe  could  have  told^ 
^bat  when  we  asked  him  he  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled  darkly* 
However,  to  the  credit  of  these  officers  be  it  said»  if  they  nsed  they 
never  abased  alcohol.  We  were  on  speaking  terms  with  them,  and 
always  found  them  qniet  and  civil.  One  in  particular  I  often  took 
notice  of.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  1  have  ever  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  Gordon  Gumming  :  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  Arab,  fair 
complexioned,  and  ^vith  beautifully  chiselled  face,  although  his  dark 
glittering  eye  and  heavy  brow  gave  him  at  limes  rather  a  fierce 
look.  *  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  good-evening/  said  this  officer  to 
us  one  afternoon,  when  we  had  just  come  in  from  dinner.  *  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  behold  your  ritle.     It  is  good.' 

Charlie  and  I  had  been  out  in  the  bush  having  an  hour's  ball- 
practice,  and  the  ritic  in  question  was  the  then  ordinary  sernoe 
pattern  of  muzzle-loader. 

*  I'm  glad  you  like  it,'  said  Manning  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

'  I  tell^'on,'  the  Arab  said, '  I  like  it,  sir;  andstillldonotlikeit.* 

Manuing  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'  Yoa  see,  sir/  he  continued  in  explanation,  '  to  fight  'gainst 
European  soldier  or  wild  beast,  the  riile  is  good;  'gainst  Arab  soldier, 
uo,  no,  no.' 

'And  still,'  said  Manning,  *  you  will  pardon  me  for  reminding 
you,  our  fellows  managed  to  place  a  good  percentage  of  Arabs 
kors  de  combat  at  the  recent  capture  of  that  Chak-chak  barracoon,'* 

•Ah,  sir,  stop,'  said  the  officer;  'those  Arabs  sure  'nough,  but 
cot  Arab  soldiers.  They  wild  uncivilise'  Northmen,  what  you  call 
pirate,  fillibustering  spearmen,  no  soldiers.  See,  sir,  my  Sultan, 
he  give  mo  one  ride — I  behold  it,  then  I  put  it  away — I  not  will 
have.  This  is  my  rifle,  your  pardon,  gentlemen  officers  ;'  he  touched 
his  Hword-hiJt.  '  Arab  soldier  cuuuot,  will  not,  stand  all  day  pafif» 
putT,  pulT,  like  the  English ;  he  have  too  much  fire.  He  is  like,* 
be  continued,  turning  towards  me  and  getting  more  animated,  'like 
your  countrymen ;  I  know  them ;  I  met  them  at  the  mutiny  in 
India  ;  I  tight  for  Sepoy  ;  but  the  Scotch  soldier  he  is  proper  brave ; 
like  the  Arab  soldier,  he  want  to  come  close  up  and  ttrM  the  blood,* 

I  thanked  him  half  ironically. 

'  I  have  read  much  English  novel,*  he  presently  resumed. 
*  Thackeray  I  not  can  understand.  Dickens,  one  good  icormm. 
Captain  Reid,  too  much  fum-fum  and  bobbery.  Grant,  plenty  good 
book.  Walter  Scott — ah  !  he  my  favourite  :  *'  Marmiou,"  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  **  Rob  Roy !"     O,  grand,  grand  !' 

I  was  not  suqirised  to  find  an  Arab  so  well  read ;  this  is  com- 
*  Barracoon,  m  temporarjr  eUve-mart 
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mon  cDougb;  but  we  were  amused  at  Lis  ideas,  aod  allowed  blm  to 
talk  away. 

He  handed  the  rifle,  which  he  had  held  all  the  while  in  his  left 
hand,  back  to  Mancing,  as  he  said : 

'  Suppose,  sir,  fifty  English  in  open  field  'gainst  fifty  good  Arab 
soldier.  Suppose  Euglish  have  ritle,  Arab  only  sword.  Two 
hundred  yards  betweeu  :  where  you  think  the  English  be  in  ten 
minutes  ?* 

'  I  don't  know  really,'  said  my  friend,  laughing ;  '  but  I  have  a 
rough  guess  that  the  ^Vrabs  would  be  ou  the  high-road  to  paradise 
in  just  about  that  time.* 

'  No,  sir/  said  the  Sultan's  officer  ;  '  it  is  this  way  :  the  English 
fire  once,  one  dozen  Arabs  fall ;  the  Enghsh  never  have  time  to  fire 
again.' 

*  You  forget,  my  good  friend,'  Charlie  replied,  *  that  our  fellows 
con  do  a  little  bit  of  pantomime  with  the  butt-end.  But  come,  old 
boy,  have  a  liquor  up,  and  never  mind  any  more  twaddle  about  fight- 
ing;' and  ho  slapited  the  Arab  in  a  half-friendly,  half- conciliatory 
maimer  on  the  shoulder. 

I  have  never  seen  the  face  even  of  a  great  tragedian  change  so 
rapidly  as  did  that  of  this  Arab  soldier  on  the  contact  of  Charlie's 
baud.  Ho  drew  himself  back  with  a  start,  almost  a  spring ;  and  his 
shaggy  brow  almost  hid  his  glittering  eyes  as  ho  replied  : 

'  First  you  insult  my  countrymen,  then  you  insult  me,  a  soldier 
of  the  Sultan.  Am  I  a  dog  of  an  infidel  that  I  should  drink  the 
accursed  stuff  which  the  holy  Prophet  forbids  ?  I  scorn  you  !  Away  !* 

Where  had  I  seen  that  face  before?  Ah,  now  I  remembered. 
In  one  of  our  mauy  rambles  in  and  around  Zanzibar,  Charlie  and  I 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  of  which  we  were  very  proud»  namely 
that  of  two  beautiful  Arab  girls,  with  necks  as  white  as  snow,  and 
eyes  and  tresses  dark  as  night ;  and  we  had  mauy  a  pleasant  inter- 
view with  them  in  a  garden  which  sludl  be  nameless.  I  know  I  was 
ver>'  much  iu  lovo  with  the  one,  and  I'm  sure  Charlie  was  with  the 
other,  because  on  board  ship  ho  was  always  singing  snatches  of  the 
Araby  maid  who 

*  Left  her  borne  to  By  with  the  ChristiaQ  kolght.' 

"Whether  or  not  we  had  any  idea  that  these  pretty  Araby  maids 
of  ours  would  one  day  leave  their  home  and  fly  with  as,  I  eanDOt 
now  say.  But  I  remember  there  were  one  or  two  trifling  drawbaeks 
to  our  courtship,  which  of  course,  as  true  lovers,  wo  thought  nothing 
of.  For  instance,  we  never  saw  them,  strange  to  say,  except  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon ;  then  we  never  managed  to  see  them  alone,  they 
were  always  accompanied  by  two  ancient  duennas,  their  resi>ectivc 
mammas,  whom  wo  often  wished  at  Jericho  ;  and  again,  our  true  loves 
didn't  understand  one  word  of  the  Queen's  English,  while  we  onder- 
atood   very  nearly  as  much  Arabic.     But  the  conversation  never 
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flagged  for  an  instant  notwithatanding,  and  we  ate  mangoes  together, 
4irank  little  cups  of  black  coffee  withoat  any  sugar  and  no  milk, 
ogled  one  another,  and  on  the  whole  got  along  swimmingly. 

But  one  day  we  were  startled  by  a  face,  that  appeared  for  one 
moment  only  at  the  door  in  the  garden  wall.  It  was  a  face  of 
malignant  fierceness  and  deadly  hatred.  It  was  the  face  I  now  saw 
l)efore  me ;  and  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  Arab 
soldier  had  come  to  Portnguee  Joe's  purposely  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  us. 

The  Arab  left  abruptly,  merely  giving  us,  '  Salaam,  gentlemen 
officers,*  as  he  passed  out  with  his  friend. 

*  Well,'  said  Charlie,  lighting  a  fresh  cheroot,  *  there's  a  fire- 
water for  you !  * 

*  He  is  a  bad,  bad  man/  said  Joe,  smiling  his  darkest ;  '  and  it 
isn't  all  over,  gentlemen.* 

Hardly  had  he  Imished  speakbg  when  the  Arab  officer's  friend 
reentered  alone. 

Ho  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  beside  Manning's  chair,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  what  to  say ;  and  I  believo  that  was  precisely  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  Presently,  however,  he  found  words,  to 
this  effect:  *  One  hundred  yard :  English  officer,  ride  ;  Arab  officer, 
sword  ;  any  day  ;  my  friend  fight.' 

'  Hullo,  Gordon  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  said  Manning  to 
me  with  a  laugh.      *  Here's  a  challenge,  my  boy,* 

*  Tell  him  to  go  to  Hong-Koutj;,'  said  I, 

'  And  the  English  officer  will  fight  ?'  asked  the  Arab. 

*  With  eommin;<lcd  pain  aud  pleasure,  acquaint  your  fire-eating 
friend,'  was  Manning's  repl3%  '  I'm  in — I'll  scupper  *im.* 

This  was  all  Greek  to  the  Arab,  but  the  meaning  was  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  his  face ;  so  with  a  low  bow  ho  took  his  departure. 
'But  you  aren't  really  going  to  fight,  are  you?'  I  asked. 

*  Ain't  I,  by  Jove!'  said  Charlie.  *  Confound  the  fellow's  inso- 
lence ! ' 

*  But  it  will  be  murder — you  won't  give  him  a  chance.' 

'  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  seeing  that  that  chance  would  turn  oat  a 
dead  certainty  as  far  ua  I  am  concerned  ;  but,  my  dear  Gordon' — 
and  here  my  friend  turned  quite  serious — *  don't,  pray,  make  any 
mistake.  Those  Arab  officers  of  the  Sultan  are  the  best  broad- 
swordsmen  in  the  world,  not  excepting  your  countr\Tnrn,  whom  it 
seems  they  ho  much  resemble  ;  and  if  I  miss  the  fellow — well,  it 
will  be  all  up  with  my  promotion,  that's  alK  But  don't  let  this  go 
any  farther,  and  we'll  do  the  business  on  the  quiet.' 

Now  although  always  very  fond  of  little  bits  of  romance,  I  con-' 
fess  I  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  mth  some  anxiety.  How 
far,  I  thought,  are  we  justified  in  referring  the  settlement  of  a  pri* 
vate  qaarrel  to  the  use  of  lethal  weapons  ?     And  what  if  my  friend 
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were  killed  ?  I  believe  it  vr&a  more  grief  at  the  thought  of  tbe 
probable  death  of  one  so  dear  to  mc  than  feur  lest  my  own  future 
prospects  should  be  blighted,  that  caused  rae  to  make  one  more 
attempt  to  avert  the  cowing  combat.  But  Charlie  was  inexorable; 
80  I  had  only  to  stick  by  him,  and  hojw;  for  the  best. 

Our  vessel  sailed  next  day  for  the  island  of  Seychelles,  but  in 
less  than  six  weeks  she  was  onco  more  safe  at  anchor  in  front  of 
the  Sultan's  palace. 

The  only  other  officer  whom  we  took  into  our  confidence  was 
Geordie  Wilsou,  our  Scotch  engineer.  At  our  first  muster  by  open 
list — a  ceremony  on  board  a  man-o*-war  in  which  every  officer  auJ 
man  has  to  answer  to  his  name  and  salute  the  admiral — the  capttun 
had  called  this  officer  *  George.* 

'  Geordie^  sir,*  said  the  engineer  correctively. 

'  George,  isn't  it  ?'  mildly  insinuated  the  captain. 

'Geordie,  sir,*  more  emphatically.  *  My  mither  called  me 
"Geordie,"  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.' 

And  80  we  always  called  him  by  that  cognomen.  Geordie 
jumped  for  joy  when  he  heard  of  the  anticipated  duel.  Indeed  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  fond  of  a  row  as  was  this  engineer,  while—* 
custom  which  is  very  common  with  most  British  officers — he  cImw^ 
the  whole  population  of  Zanzibar — Banians,  Parsees,  Arabs*  and  lU 
— under  the  general  denomination  of  *  niggers.* 

'  O,  I  wish  it  were  I,'  he  said  to  Charlie.  '  Yon  wouldn't 
— 0,  of  course  you  wouldn't  transfer,  would  you  ?  But  couldn't 
you  arrange  another  little  business  for  me — a  sort  of  doable  event? 
It  would  be  so  jolly,  and  we  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stoue. 
you  see.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  duel  Geordie  came  into  my  cabin. 

'Man,  doctor!'  he  said,  'ye're  surely  never  going  to  t«k'  »' 
that  paraphrenalitt  wi'  ye,  are  ye  ?  A  bullet  forcej>a  and  a  bit  o 
Btickin'-plaister  is  surely  sufficient  for  a  dashed  nigger,  anyhow.' 

'  Will  yon  fight  in  uniform  ?'  I  asked  Charhe. 

*  Fight  in  fiddlesticks !'  replied  Geordie ;  *  he'll  fight  in  his  sark- 
sleeves.' 

*  Where  are  you  three  off  to?*  inquired  om:  commandGr,  whea 
ho  had  granted  us  leave. 

*  On  a  shooting  excursion,'  said  the  engineer. 

There  was  such  a  men*y  twinkle  in  Geordie's  eye  as  he  spoke, 
that   I'm  sure  the  commander  smelt  a  rat ;    for  he  looked 
seiions.  and  said :  *  I  trust,  gentlemen,  yon  are  going  on  no  fi 
escapade,  that  will  bring  disgrace  on  the   British  arms  in 
■wat^Ts.' 

'  The  very  reverse,  I'm  hoping,*  was  Geordie's  reply;  and 
senior  officer  was  fain  to  content  himself,  and  lot  us  go. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  the  boat  left  the  ship's  side  for 
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the  distant  mainkud.  There  was  a  pathway  of  crimson  across  the 
waters  to  where  the  sun's  disc  was  just  appeariDfy  on  the  horizon. 
A  white  mist  hung  low  on  the  long  line  of  wooded  coast ;  far  in- 
land the  hlne  tops  of  the  Moautaius  of  the  Moon  pierced  the  sky, 
the  peculiar  hue  of  which  gave  indication  of  a  day  of  close  and 
sultry  heat  which  never  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  to  cool. 

As  we  neared  the  African  shore,  creeping  along  the  edge  of  tlio 
mangrove  forest  that  skirted  the  water,  we  could  perceive  an  Arab 
boat,  impelled  by  dusky  oarsmen  all  in  white.  Presently  they 
rounded  the  bend  of  a  creek,  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 

Landed  on  shore,  we  took  the  road  to  the  left,  leading  up  through 
the  forest,  thereby  avoiding  a  village,  from  the  leaf-built  huts  of 
which  the  smoke,  even  at  that  early  hour,  was  finding  its  way  sky- 
wards ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  found  ourselves  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

The  battle-ground  was  a  clearing  some  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dense  wood  and  on  the  summit  of  a  gently  rising  hill. 
But  for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  brightness  of  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  silence  tliat  reigned  around  in  the  voiceless  forest,  we  could 
easily  Lave  fancied  ourselves  standing  in  some  beautiful  glade  in 
England. 

*  They're  surely  never  going  to  bilk  us  after  all,'  said  the  en- 
gineer ;  for  there  was  no  one  on  the  ground  when  we  arrived ;  *  but 
Bee,*  he  continued,  *  yonder  gleams  something  white  anmng  the  trees. 
You'll  stop  here,  Manning  and  the  doctor,  and  1*11  even  toddle  doon 
and  see  what  they  deil'a  bnckies  are  doin'.' 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  forest  when  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  scene  which  I  could  not  help  thinking  strikingly  impressive 
and  original.  Even  my  friend  Geordio  admitted  afterwards  that  ho 
was  just  for  tlie  moment  '  taken  a  wee  bit  aback.' 

Standing  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  which  he  had  evidently  but 
newly  dug,  was  an  Arab  soldier  :  las  cloak  of  camel's  hair  lay  on  the 
gmas  beside  his  jewelled  sword-belt  and  scabbard,  while  with  folded 
arms,  his  long  dark  hair  flov^nng  in  rich  curlts  down  to  his  waist,  he 
was  contemplating  hia  work  with  au  air  of  solemn  satisfaction.  Be- 
side a  tree,  at  a  little  distance,  knelt  the  officer  we  had  come  to  fight; 
his  face  was  bent  to  the  earth — he  was  praying.  His  second  sat  not 
far  off  reading,  or  rather  chanting  in  drowsy  monotones,  some  verses 
from  au  open  Koran. 

I  said  the  scene  was  highly  impressive;  but  I  fear  my  friend 
Geordie  lacked  even  the  elements  of  romance,  if  I  may  judge  from 
his  first  remark  after  we  had  both  looked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
He  said,  *  Well,  I'm  jiggered  !' 

hut  he  had  a  kind  heart,  this  rough  engineer,  and  hia  next  re- 
mark and  accompanying  action  made  me  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

*  The  poor  nigger  looks  tired,'  said  Geordie;  and  before  I  could 
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interfere  to  prevent  him  he  had  approached  the  gr&xe,  and  seinng 
the  spade :  *  Here,  old  boy, '  he  cried  to  the  Arab,  *  it  seems  faitd 
you  Hbould  have  all  the  work  to  do  alone  in  Buch  a  vcrra  warm  day; 
take  a  suck  at  tliat' — offering  a  brandy-flask — '  it'll  go  doon  like 
mither's  milk,  and  I'll  help  you  a  wee/ 

'  Help  !*  suddenly  yelled  the  Arab;  and  there  was  a  strong  pro- 
bability, of  several  seconds'  duration,  that  his  black  eyes  would  leap 
right  out  of  their  sockets  and  go  clean  through  poor  Geordie's  heart. 
'  Help  !  the  help  of  an  infidel !  Away,  dog;  defile  not  the  dost  that 
soon  may  close  over  my  brother's  corpse.' 

'  Man,'  said  Geordie,  '  that  would  bring  doon  the  boose  in  GLuaki 
Theatre.  Ye  should  hae  been  an  actor ;  but,  sir,  I  was  meaning 
naething  but  politeness  and  civility/ 

'  Dog !'  reiterated  the  Arab,  glaring  fiercely  at  my  friend. 

*  0,  tiiut's  it,  is  it  ?'  said  Geordie,  beginning  rapidly  to  divest 
himself  of  his  outer  garments;  '  ye're  needin'  a  thrashin',  and  faith 
ye*ll  have  it.  Here,  doctor,'  turning  to  me,  'just  baud  ray  coat  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  tell  that  bouncing  Othello  to  tak*  off  his  bnv 
gold-embroidered  night-shirt,  and  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  if  I  dinna 
teach  him  the  propriety  of  havin'  a  civiler  tongue  in  his  black  chafts 
(jaws),  my  name's  no  Geordie  "Wilson.' 

It  Mas  only  by  dint  of  the  utmost  persuasion^  and  a  little  show  of 
superior  ofBcer,  that  I  at  last  induced  my  hot-headed  friend  to  retire, 
and  leave  mo  alone  to  arrange  preUminaries.  '  Gentlemen,'  I  said, 
'  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake  my  friend  made;  but  if  you  are  quite  ready, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  peace — ' 

*  Peace  !'  hissed  the  trio  with  set  teeth. 

'  Well,  then,  we  had  better  get  the  business  over  as  soon  ta 
possible.' 

And  we  went  to  measure  the  ground.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  duel  were  simple  enough  :  two  hundred  paces  was  to  be  the 
distance ;  the  Arab  armed  with  broadsword,  the  Englishman  with 
rifle  alone.  The  EngUshman  was  to  fire  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  the  event  of  missing  or  only  wounding  Ids  antagonist  might 
defend  himself  with  his  weapon  as  best  he  might. 

Our  men  were  placed.  Manning  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  with 
his  cap  on  tho  back  of  his  head,  as  he  always  wore  it,  and  rifle  at  tho 
'  carry,*  looked  cool  and  firm,  but  rather  pale  withal.  The  Sultan's 
soldier,  stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  his  chest  and  shoulders  glittering 
with  oil,  fierce  and  determined — your  very  heaU'idial  of  an  Arab 
warrior — ^^ith  broadsword  drooping  carelessly  groundward^  waited 
for  the  word. 

That  word  was  never  given ;  but  in  its  stead  a  scream  so  wild 
and  shrill  that  it  startled  the  vcr}'  birds  and  awakened  every  echo  in 
that  quiet  forest.  Two  females  rushed  upon  the  scene,  and  threw 
their  arms  around  our  burly  foe.    Would  I  could  say  they  were  young 
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and  lovely,  and  clad  iu  silken  sheen ;  but  the  interests  of  troth  are 
sacred — they  were  wrinkled,  old,  and  ngly ;  they  were  clad  in  sad- 
colonred  trailing  garments,  and  had  padlocka  in  their  noses.  In  fact 
they  were  not  our  little  Arahy  maidensj  bnt  onr  Araby  maidens* 
mothers. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  before  that  the  young  ladies  were  at  the  root  of 
our  quarrel,  as  gold  is  at  tho  root  of  all  evil,  it  was  soon  removed ; 
for  after  an  interview  of  fully  twenty  minutes  between  the  two  ladies 
and  the  warlike  Arab,  with  much  talk,  gesticulation^  and  tears,  our 
lato  foe  advanced  to  us  smilingly  and  with  extended  hand. 

*  Most  humbly,  my  friends,'  ho  said,  '  do  I  cravo  your  forgiveness; 
it  was,  I  understand,  wiih  these  ladies,  and  not  their  daughters — 
the  affianced  of  myself  and  my  friend — you  were  holding  one  labour 
of  love.* 

We  took  our  cue  from  the  beseeching  eyes  of  our  fair  though 
elderly  friends,  and  assured  the  Arab  on  the  spot  that  our  *  labour  of 
love*  was  all  directed  to  the  mothers,  and  not  to  the  daughters.  We 
even  laughed  at  the  idea  of  making  love  to  the  daughters  ;  indeed  we 
were  only  too  glad  of  any  chance  to  laugh,  and  we  laughed  till  tho 
forest  rang  again. 

Here  was  a  wind  up  to  a  windy  day,  and  we  all  went  back  in 
the  same  boat,  and  all  drank  coffee— Araby  maidens  and  all — in  the 
dear  old  garden ,  as  peacefully  and  contentedly  as  though  wo  had  never 
thirsted  for  each  other's  blood.     But  we  didn't  marry  the  mothers. 
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'  Fixed  forty  shiUingB  or  a  month/  the  veary  magistrate  exclaims  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixtieth  case  on  that  day's  hooks,  in  which  tli6 
prisoner  has  hcon  arrested  for  knocking  down  a  woman  and  kicking 
her  violently  when  down.  To  be  sure  she  is  an  unprepossesaing  woman 
as  ever  was  seen  even  in  the  witness-box  of  a  police-court.  With  her  ■ 
blackened  eye  and  draggled  attire^  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  f 
see  her  change  places  with  the  staJwart  ruMan  who  walks  out  of  the 
dock  with  a  stolid  swagger  that  betokens  neither  rcpentonce  for  his 
crime  nor  terror  for  its  consequences.  It  is  his  first  offenco  with- 
in twelve  months — rather  it  is  the  first  for  which  he  has  been  made 
amenable ;  bnt  he  and  his  companions  are  well  known  to  the  polic« 
as  units  in  the  aggregate  of  idle  ruffianism  that  has  of  late  rendered 
the  streets  of  our  large  towns  unsafe,  even  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

Case  after  case  has  been  heard  to-day,  and  case  after  case  haa 
been  heard  for  days  and  monthH  previously,  of  the  same  descriptioa. 
until  at  length  the  worthy  mugiHtrate's  sense  of  thn  enonnity  of  the 
unmanly  brutality  is  dulled  by  its  constant  reiteration,  and  he  me- 
chanically inflicts  the  punishment  that  has  become  almost  stereo- 
tyi>ed  for  assaults.  Husbands  by  the  dozen  have  been  daily  before 
him,  and  the  wives,  whose  lives  have  been  made  a  hell  by  their  viUany, 
come  by  dozens  into  the  witness-box,  weeping  bitterly  and  begging 
that  the  offender  may  be  set  at  liberty  lest  their  children  should 
starve.  The  stem  determination  of  the  magistrate  that  they  shall 
give  evidence  is  neutralised  by  their  swearing  that  it  was  not  luf 
&alt.  They  struck  fir^t.  They  were  drunk.  They  were  all  drunk. 
And  except  some  iudcpcudent  witness  comes  forward*  the  husband 
returns  to  his  family  to  renew  his  brutality,  until  at  length  his  boota 
arc  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  or  the  poker  more  heavy,  and  the 
poor  wife  pays  the  penalty  of  her  forbearance  with  her  life. 

Here  too  are  the  wretched  units  of  the  other  sex.  Women,  from 
whose  lives  have  been  eliminated  every  feeling  and  every  charm  that  M 
makes  woman  a  sacred  thing  in  a  true  man's  eyes,  stand  in  the  dock.  1 
Drunken,  debauched,  depraved  wretches  answer  to  the  string  of 
charges  with  a  brazen  laugh  or  hypocritical  weeping.  That  miserable 
consumptive-looking  creature,  in  whose  dnmken  face  you  can  stiU 
trace  the  remnants  of  a  girlish  beauty,  is  charged  with  a  murderoofl' 
assault  upon  a  man  with  an  open  scissors,  which  in  her  hands  hat 
become  a  dagger.  She  receives  the  sentence  of  two  months'  impri- 
Bonment  with  a  laugh,  and  goes  back  with  a  reckless  gaiety  to  tha 
ceUs.     The  beetle-browed  woman  who  now  stands  charged 
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being  drank  and  disorderly,  weeps  bitterly,  and  implores  the  ma- 
gistrate to  let  her  ofif  this  time,  promising  to  go  home  to  her 
mother  and  sin  no  more.  At  the  same  time  the  clerk  says,  '  One 
hundred  and  tiftieth  time,  your  worship  ;*  and  she  returns  to  the  gaol 
that  she  has  left  but  the  previous  day,  and  into  which  she  will  re- 
enter for  the  haudrcd  and  fifly-ilrst  time  the  day  after  her  sentence 
of  a  month  has  expired. 

These  are  the  cases  of  which  wo  hear  nothing — the  sum  of  which 
makes  up  the  ordinary  experience  of  a  city  magistrate's  daily  life. 
Perchance,  among  the  hundreds  of  com])lainantf)  appears  a  respectable 
woman,  who  details  some  outrage  of  unhappily  not  exceptional  bar- 
barity upon  her,  and  of  her  case  we  hear  through  the  press,  when 
the  reporters  have  had  leisure  to  recognise  its  difference  from  the 
anrrounding  mass  of  crime.  The  public  becomes  alarmed,  and  decent 
women  dread  the  necessity  of  passing  a  street  corner,  with  its  band 
of  idle  nilBans  whose  Coarse  and  iiiHiilting  jokes  will,  in  case  of  retort 
or  remonstrance,  bo  followed  by  reckless  violence,  on  whom  the  police- 
man looks  with  the  careless  feelings  of  one  who  has  resigned  himself 
to  the  conclnsion  that  they  are  incorrigible,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
the  consciousness  that  in  the  event  of  an  outrage  they  are  known. 

How  is  this  criminal  class  to  be  met '?  And,  above  all,  how 
is  the  epidemic  of  violence  now  raging  to  be  combated  ? 

When  we  remember  that  since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
over  fourteen  thousand  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  fur  penal 
purposes,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there  exist  strange 
anomalies  in  the  present  outcome  of  this  mass  of  legal  wisdom  ;  but 
we  naturally  read  with  surprise  the  magisterial  divergence  of  ideas 
as  to  criminal  enormity,  when  we  find  that  one  man  for  kissing  a 
barmaid  is  very  properly  fined  thirty  shillings,  while  another,  who 
for  twelve  mouths  has  rented  his  drunken  brutality  on  his  unoffend- 
ing step- daughter,  culminating  in  an  assault  wherein  ho  fells  her 
with  a  poker  and  kicks  her  until  she  is  almost  insensible,  is  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  without  even  the  usual  sententious  cau- 
tion ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  tkrmer's  daughter,  for  the  larceny  of 
a  glove  value  uiuepeuce,  goes  to  gaol  for  one  month. 

Now  in  the  larceny  ease  Justice  may  not  have  been  so  nnmcr- 
ciful  as  she  appears,  for  though  that  particular  theft  was  small,  we 
are  not  told  whether  tho  farmer's  daughter  may  not  have  been  an 
old  uHcnder  and  experienced  shoplifter;  but  in  the  other  two  cases 
there  are  grounds  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  system  under 
which  such  unequal  punishments  are  indicted  is  the  best  that  can 
bo  adopted. 

There  ore  many  and  weighty  reasons  against  a  hard-and-fast 
line  of  punishments,  and  naturally  justices  must  have  a  large  margin 
of  discretion  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  magistrate  who  aita  for  years 
in  the  same  court,  dealing  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  people. 
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becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  Bimilar  to  the  policeman  with  re-^| 
gard  to  the  corner  rou^^hs.    He  resigns  himself  to  the  belief  that  they  " 
are  incorrigible ;   their  faces  become  known  to  him,  and  associated 
with  his  daily  lifn  ;   the  constant  repetition  of  their  crimes  blunts  his  ■ 
perceptions  of  their  enormity,  and  he  loses  the  ideas  of  stem  severity  fl 
with  which  he  has  begnn  his  career.     Thns  in  the  initial  skirmish 
between  law  and  crime,  comprised  in  the  trial  of  offences  cognisable 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  crime  has  up  to  the  present 
had  the  best  of' it,  as  shown  by  the  criminal  statistics  for  the  past 
seven  years  ;  while,  in  its  more  serious  aspects,  the  real  punishmeut 
of  penal  servitude  seems  to  be  steadily  doing  its  work.    It  is  the  habit 
of  many  to  sneer  at  statisticians,  because  a  foolish  man  once  said 
that  you  could  prove  anything  from  statistics  ;  but  statistics  are  like 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  cannot  err  in  itself,  though  false  de*: 
ductions  may  bo  made  from  it.     Now  statistics  cannot  orr,  but  they 
may  be  mere  skeletons  of  facts,  which  require  to  be  vivified  by  bein*' 
brought  in  contact  with  other  facts,  when  thoir  real  importance  will 
bo  seen.     Buckle,  in  his  uncompleted  History  of  English  Civilisa 
tion,  adopts  the  theory,  borne  out  by  statistics,  that  in  ft  population 
under  given  circumstances  there  will  be  an  unvarying  pro{>ortion 
crime  ;  nay — so  far  does  the  logical  sequence  of  statisticiil  researches 
go — that  certain  proportions  of  the  criminal  class  will  commit  certai 
crimes,  even  muriler  and  suicide  not  being  exempt  from  the  law 
averages,  though  they  would  seem  to  be,  iu  their  very  nature,  excep 
tional.    The  existence  of  such  a  law  has  more  than  once  been  qiiot 
as  an  argument  against  the  utility  of  attempts  at  criminal  reformation 
but  the  op|K)nents  forget  that  the  given  conditions  are  changed  b 
every  alteration  in  tlie  system  on  which  our  criminals  are  treated. 

Acts  of  Parliament  on  any  subject  are  the  very  driest  residing  in 
the  world ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  magistrates  and  those  upon  whom 
falls  the  duty  of  inflicting  the  higher  penalties,  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
one  or  two  extracts  shomng  the  maximum  punishment  allowed  bj 
our  penal  code  for  certain  ofiences.  For  drunkenness  the  first  offence 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  shillings ;  if  convicted  a  second  time 
within  twelve  months,  the  offender  may  be  fined  twenty  shillings  or 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment ;  and  if  a  third  time,  forty  shillings,  or, 
in  default,  one  mouth's  imprisonment  with  or  without  hurd  laboar. 
Once  this  maximum  penalty  is  reached  he  may.  as  soon  as  the  tens 
of  imprisonment  has  expired,  qualify  himself  immediately  for  re- 
admission,  and  no  higher  penalty  is  legal. 

We  then  descend  from  the  drunkard  to  the  crimes  of  the  pas^ 
sions.  For  a  common  assault  the  maximum  penalty,  under  the  24 
&  25  Vic.  c.  100,  is  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  or  imprisonment  for  two 
months,  which,  in  the  case  of  assaults  upon  women,  children  undef 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  constables  in  the  execution  of  their  duly, 
may  be  increased  to  six  months ;  while  for  a  '  grievous  assault/  wbick 
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23  tried  Ly  a  jury,  a  sentence  may  be  inilicted  of  penal  servitude  for 
five  years,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labonr  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  And,  by  the  2G  &  27  Vic.  c.  44,  a  short  act  entitled 
*  An  Act  for  the  further  security  of  the  persons  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  personal  violence,'  the  attempt  to  choke,  strangle,  render 
insensible,  &c.,  with  intent  to  commit,  or  enable  another  to  com* 
mit,  an  indictable  offence,  is  punishable  by  penal  scrvituilo  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisoniueut  not  exceeding  two  years ; 
a  male  offender  may  be  whipped.  This  Act  was  passed  for  the  sap- 
jiression  of  garrotting,  ami  has  been  most  effectual  in  its  operation. 
As  these  two  extracts  bear  upon  the  two  principal  types  of  offenders, 
we  may  for  the  present  leave  the  clauses  relating  to  the  more  serious 
crimes,  and,  imying  a  visit  to  one  of  our  gaols,  glance  at  the  punish- 
ments there  inflicted  for  the  con*ection  and  warning  of  evil-doers. 

Through  the  massive  portal  of  the  outer  gate  we  have  come,  and 
entering  into  the  gaol  through  that  handsome  door  in  the  iron  rail- 
ing that  closes  the  inside  entrance,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  building 
in  which  three  or  more  wings  converge  to  the  centre  hall.  Each 
wing  is  divided  into  three  stories.  Along  each  story  runs  a  light 
iron  gallerj',  which  you  caji  gain  by  mounting  that  ornamental  circular 
stair  running  from  top  to  bottom.  Above,  large  glass  skylights 
give  ample  light  and  ventilation.  Everything  is  light,  airv,  and 
cheerful.  The  brasses  shine  as  brasses  shine  only  in  gaols  and 
men-of-war.  Let  us  walk  along  the  cells  and  look  at  some  of 
their  occupants.  Here  is  a  man  making  a  pair  of  boots,  and  seem- 
ingly rather  comfortable  and  happy.  He  is  a  bootmaker,  who  has 
been  twenty  times  committed  for  drunkenness.  He  is  only  a  drunk- 
ard, so  we  may  feel  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  not 
yerj  miserable.  What  a  difference  for  him  is  his  time  spent  in  gaol 
from  the  intervals  of  freedom  !  Here  he  works  between  six  and  seven 
hours  a  day,  and  out  of  his  earnings  he  receives  an  allowance  larger 
than  ever  was  left  him  by  the  public-house  when  at  home.  Around 
him  everytiiing  is  exquisitely  clean.  His  cell  is  boarded,  and  mea- 
sures twelve  feet  by  seven.  It  is  ten  feet  high,  and  lit  and  venti- 
lated in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  science  can  devise.  On  bis 
shelf  are  his  dish  for  ponidgc,  and  tins  bright  as  silver  for  soup  and 
milk.  A  clean  hammock,  in  which  you  might  sleep  most  comfort- 
ably, is  neatly  folded  and  hung  against  the  wall.  In  a  corner  is  a 
basin  with  water  hiid  on,  in  which  he  can  wash  himself  if  he  chooses. 
In  winter  the  apartment  is  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature  by  hot- 
air  pipes,  and  a  gas-burner  diffuses  a  cheerful  light  iu  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  Should  ho  feel  ill,  ho  pulls  n  bell-handlo,  on  which  a 
gong  sounds  in  the  centre  hall,  and  from  his  door  the  number  oT  his 
cell  starts  out ;  and  no  millionaire  at  Claridge's  is  half  so  punctually 
answered  as  is  he  by  the  turnkey  on  guard,  who  inquires  into  his 
wants,  and  if  necessary  a  doctor  is  at  his  bedside  long  ere  the  union 
TuiMj)  8ER1I8.  Vol.  YU.  F.8.  you.  XXV II,  W 
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doctor  could  be  fotmd  and  persnnded  to  visit  him  were  he  at  liome. 
As  he  seems  a  quiet  fellow  we  do  not  feel  mncb  regret  that  be  haaw 
had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  become  an  habitual  drunkard ;  but  whall^ 
shall  we  say  to  the  occupant  of  the  adjoininpr — well,  cell?     Here  a 
burly  nifdan  ia  engaf^ed  in  making  mats.     The  work  ia  ple^isant;. 
the  cell  a  facsimile  of  the  one  described ;  and  u  we  listen  to  thi 
details  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  undergoing  two  months*  *  pnni 
meui'  WQ  cannot  help  contrasting  his  pleasant  lot  with  the  squalc 
uud  misery  of  his  lazy,  idle,  polluted  life  outside,  and  feeling  that  ii 
so  punishing  a  ruffian  for  a  brutal  nnsanlt  upon  a  woman  hnmaniti 
rianism  has  beeomo  a  crime,  and  sot  up  in  our  gaols  a  tempUtioi 
to  idle  riiscals  to  *  come  in  and  be  happy,*  against  which  it  would  re- 
quire n  large  aiuount  of  abstract  morality  to  struggle. 

As  we  go  through  the  prison,  we  shall  ask  some  questions  of  the 
prisoners.     This  man  aclmowledges  that  he  prefers  the  gaol  to  the 
workhouse,  as,  to  quote  bis  own  words,  *  Here,  when  I  clean  a  place 
I  have  it  to  myself ;  but  I  could  not  stand  the  dirty  old  men  in 
workhouse  spitting  all  abuut  the  place  !* 

Here  is  a  street  rough  who  has  never  been  known  to  do  a  day'l 
work  outside,  pave  tbo  labour  of  l>eating  an  aged  mother,  for  whit 
he  is  undergoing  a  month's  imprisonment.     We  ask  him  how  oftoo^ 
he  has  boun  in  gaol?   Fifteen  times.  Does  be  find  it  comfortable' 
Of  course  he  would  like  his  liberty.     How  does  he  live  when 
liberty?    O,  Ibe  best  way  he  can.     The  turnkey  by  whom  we 
accompanied  tells  us  that  he   is  docile  in  gaol,  and  if  a  vaoaoi 
oconrs  in  the  cook-house  ho  will  probably  bo  sent  there.     He 
been,  and  will  be  again,  an  idle  ruffian.     He  will  drink  when  he  oan< 
get  it,  and  rob  for  means  of  getting  it.     His  Ufe  will  be  a  very  si 
of  pollution  until  lie  is  again  caught»  and  punished  by  being  com- 
fortably houseil ;   placed    perhaps  as  assistant  cook,  with  plenty 
good  wholcBome  food  to  eat.   and  taking  no  more  thought  for  th»' 
morrow  than  the  lilies  of  tlie  field  ;  while  the,  mayhap,  honest  victim' 
for  whom  be  *  suffers*  revels  in  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  where  in 
her  squalid  den  in  the  purlieus  of  a  city  she  wears  licr  life  away,      i 
toihng  from  morning  till  night  to  keep  starvation  from  her  door.       ■ 

Outside  we  find  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  breaking  stone« — i 
remunerative  employment  for  unskilled  prisoners,  if  they  were  only  kept 
at  it  so  as  to  do  a  hard  day's  work.      Their  free  fellow-labourers  tiii^M 
on  the  heaps  of  stones  on  the  roadside,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather ;  V 
but  here  each  man  has  a  separate  shed  for  himself,  where  he  ma/ 
Jbid  defiance  to  anything  less  than  a  second  deluge. 

In  a  large  circular  enclosure  are  twelve  divergent  yards ;  from 
the  watch-tower  in  the  centre  the  superintending  tamkey  ean  sea 
into  each  division.  Here  the  prisoners  working  in  the  celb  take 
their  exercise  for  two  hours  daily;  and  in  each  yard  is  a  shed,  oador 
which  they  can  take  shelter  from  the  rain. 
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now  enter  the  female  word  ;  and  as  this  is  a  well-appointed 

we  find  on  extensive  laundry  at  work.  Numbers  of  clean  tidy 
are  working,  some  washing,  some  ironing.  They,  like  the  men, 
about  seven  hours  a  day,  nsinor  at  6  A.ir.  and  retiring  to  rest 
at  7.46  P.M.,  as  do  the  male  prisoners,  the  intervals  between  work 
being  spent  in  their  charmingly-comfortable  cells.  Here  is  a  *  girl* 
who  has  been  committed  one  hundred  and  ninety  times.  She,  like 
all  the  others,  is  an  nnfortnnate,  and  must  bewail  her  hard  fate  when 
her  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired.  Bat  her  case  sinks  to  insig- 
nificance before  one  where  a  woman  was  convicted  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  times ;  or — calculating  a  month  as  a  low  average  sentence 
for  an  old  offender — twenty-six  years  and  seven  months  has  she  spent 
in  tlie  gaol !  What  a  terrible  punishment  it  would  be  if  she  were 
discharged  from  gaol  for  life  ! 

We  further  learn  that  each  male  prisoner  receives  daily,  in  an 
English  prison,  14  ounces  of  bread,  4  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  and  1  pint 
of  oatmeid  gruel;  in  a  Scotch,  14  ounces  of  oatmeal  porridge,  12 
omwes  of  bread,  2  pints  of  barley  broth,  and  1  j  pint  of  milk  ;  and 
in  89  Irish,  20  onnoes  of  bread,  8  ounces  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and 
24  pints  of  milk  ;  while  the  females  receive  in  all  cases  a  few  ounces 
lees.  Our  guide  informs  us  that  the  women  cannot  consume  all 
their  brea<i,  and  sometimes  throw  about  what  they  cannot  eat.  This 
dietary  contrasts  favourably  for  the  prisoners  with  that  of  an  average 
nnion  workhouse,  which  is,  forahealthy  working  man,  1 1  ounces  of  oat- 
meal porridge,  10  ounces  of  bread,  S  quart  of  milk,  and  1  pint  of 
soop. 

llie  recapitulation  of  statistics  is  vanity.  Suffice  it  to  say  they 
bear  out  the  fucts  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  criminals  in  gaol 
are  old  offenders  ;  that  half  are  educated  ;  that  the  women  are 
mora  incorrigible  than  tlie  men ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  the 
crimioars  labour  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  correc- 
tional establibhrnent. 

And  now  once  more  the  question  arises :  How  are  we  to  combat 
and  couuteract  this  mass  of  crime  ?  The  fact  is  we  bngin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  imbue  our  criminals  with  a  tasto  for  our  gaol  comforts 
while  they  are  yet  only  just  over  the  border- land  of  crime.  We  show 
them  by  ex|>erience  how  effectually  imprisonment  may  bo  robbed  of 
its  terrors,  and  remove  the  barrier  that  would  repress  their  dangerous- 
tendencies  towards  their  fellow-subjecis.  We  do  more  :  we  actually 
tout  for  criminals  from  the  moment  that  they  can  walk.  Neglecting 
the  moans  at  hand  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  tho  reform  of 
vicious  cliildhood  offered  by  the  nnion-houses  (if  properly  worked), 
we  have  cast  thera  aside,  as  the  bad  workman  discards  tbe  tool  that 
is  blunt  and  rusty  only  by  his  own  neglect,  and  adopted  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools,  expensive  as  they  are  unnecessary — 
the  qnalifications  for  their  increased  comforts  and  superior  educa- 
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tion  being  an  open  competition  in  crime — until  we  see  daily  the 
father  sending  his  child  to  beg  that  be  may  be  qaalified  for  edmis- 
Bion  into  an  industrial  Behoof  or  to  steal  that  a  reformatory  may 
be  his  lot,  and  waiting  in  the  polico-court  ^^ith  tearfol  anxiety  leet 
the  magistrate  should  not  pimiah  to  the  full  extent  the  child  to  W 
whom  he  gives  the  blackest  character.  ( 

The  theory  of  punishment  is  that  society  does  not  punish  for 
purposes  of  revenge,  but  that  the  punishment  may  operate  as  a  de- 
terrent to  otliers.  Might  we  not  go  a  step  further,  and,  acknow* 
ledging  the  existence  of  a  class  inimical  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  society,  inllict  for  first  offences  such  sharp  correction  as  will  offer 
no  inducement  to  return  to  the  gaol,  and  on  reconviction  so  often  as 
will  stamp  the  offenders  as  habitual  criminals,  pass  sentences  of 
Buch  duration  that  they  will  bo  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  for  a  time  sufficient  to  cure  bad  habits,  and  permit  the 
acquirement  of  some  trade  that  will  not  alone  pay  for  their  support 
and  maintenance  and  that  of  the  prison  during  incarceration,  but 
endow  them  with  a  capital  that  cannot  fail  on  their  return  to  society 
— the  habit  of  hard  work,  and  the  capability  of  earning  their  bread 
as  tradesmen  or  labourers  ? 

To  say  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  crime  has  its  origin  in 
drunkenness  is  but  to  repeat  what  has  been  acknowledged  by  every 
person  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  criminal  class; 
and  the  contemplation  of  this  portion  of  the  question  plunges  us  at 
once  into  the  great  physiological  one,  whether  drunkenness  is  a  crime 
or  a  disease '?     The  conclu^sion  to  which  the  mind  is  driven  by  thi 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards,  in  1872, 
and  the  mauy  exhaustive  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  medical 
journals  and  reviews,  is  that  it  comes  under  each  head,  and  that  not 
alone  does  it  till  our  gaols,  but  it  supplies  at  least  half  the  nnm 
of  inmates  of  onr  lunatic  asylums,  that  proportion  baring  been  i 
to  habits  of  intemperance  in  the  lunatics  themselves  or  in  the 
parents.     Nothing  is  now  more  clearly  proven  than  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  intemperate  propensities,  generally  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  pronounced  weakness  of  intellect,  the  prospects  of  core 
being  of  course  more  remote  in  cases  where  the  tendency  has  been 
transmitted.     There  are  thus  two  classes  of  drunkards — the  un- 
fortunates upon  whom  the  sins  of  their  parents  ai*e  being  visited,  and 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  act  as  nuclei  for  the  trans 
mission  of  untold  evils  to  their  possible  descendants.     To  treat  tlM 
latter  otherwise  than  as  criminals  would  be  worse  than  folly  if  they 
could  be  but  separated  from  their  more  unfortnuate  fellow-drunkards 
but  as  that  cannot  be  done,  the  safer  course  woold  seom  to  be 
treat  both  as  a  class  dangerous  to  society,  and  compel  them  to  on 
dergo  a  lengthened  period  of  curative  treatment  in  properly  organised 
cotrectional  establlshmeats,  where  healthful  occupation  may  be  mo 
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companied  by  medical  treatment,  and  the  moral  influences  that  may 
tend  to  restore  the  mind  to  a  more  salntary  Htatc. 

This  camiot  be  done  while  habitual  drnnkonness  remains  un- 
classed  as  a  Berioas  offenro ;  and  nntil  some  action  is  taken  in  the 
matter  drunkenness  is  likely  to  increase  as  each  generation  supplies 
a  larger  number  of  innate  drunkards  by  transmission,  their  increase 
being  mercifully  checked  by  the  physical  law  of  saryiTal  of  the  fittest, 
by  which  we  find  that  the  mortality  among  the  children  of  drunkards 
is  perhaps,  happily,  abnormal  in  its  proportions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  evil  has  attained  demands  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  shall  not  be  delayed.  Ample  researches  have 
been  made  to  guide  us  in  framing  a  bill,  and  it  behoves  us  honestly 
to  set  about  the  proper  remedy.  The  medical  profession  is  tmani- 
mouB  in  recommending  that  habitual  dninkurdH  shall  be  sent  to 
correctional  establishments  and  kept  under  proper  treatment  for  one 
or  two  years,  a  shorter  term  than  one  year  being  useless  for  re- 
formatory purposes  ;  and  although,  to  minds  so  degraded  as  habitual 
drunkards,  no  sense  of  their  loss  of  social  position  by  incarceration 
will  be  likely  to  operate  as  a  deterrent,  if  those  establishments  can 
be  made  self-supporting  society  will  derive  at  least  one  benefit  from 
their  institution,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  nuclei 
mentioned  before,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  future  class  of 
hereditary  drunkards.  The  untiniely  death  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  late 
member  for  Bath,  alone  prevented  a  hill  becoming  an  act  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  Lalutual  drunkards.  He  had  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  making  observations  on  the  working  of  the  various  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  and  bad 
brought  a  large  store  of  professional  experience  to  bear  in  framing 
the  bill  by  which  such  inatitutious  would  have  become  a  portion  of 
our  repressive  system.  To  couple  the  drunkard  with  the  criminal 
in  gaol,  or  with  the  hmatics  in  an  asylum,  has  been  pronounced  im- 
possible by  our  highest  medical  authorities.  In  the  gaol  the  superior 
force  of  character  of  the  criminal  soon  brings  the  drunkard  down  to  his 
level,  while  the  low  moral  tone  of  dypsomauiacs  injuriously  affects 
their  more  weak-minded  fellow-patients  in  the  lunatic  asylums. 

No  country  in  Europe  offers  such  facilities  as  do  the  British 
Isles  for  the  reclamation  of  drunkards  without  cost  to  the  country. 
There  are,  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  millions 
of  acres  of  waste  land  that  could  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 
labour  of  those  confined  as  habitual  drunkards  ;  and  though  at  first 
■nch  labour  would  be  of  small  value,  in  time  the  man  who  is  sent, 
enervated  in  body  and  miud,  to  the  undulating  heather  of  the  West 
of  Ireland,  and  kept  at  the  most  healthful  of  occupations,  under 
proper  medical  supervision,  and  a  system  calculated  to  arouse  the 
remnants  of  good  in  his  moral  nature,  will,  it  may  bo  reasonably 
aBsamed,  return  to  his  family  with  a  new  lease  of  bodily  vigour  and 
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a  wholesome  dread  of  the  probable  cousoquccco  of  faturo  iii< 
ence.  There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  treat 
would  seem  to  commend  itself.  The  lower  we  go  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  amenable  to  public  opinion  do  we  find  the  people. 
But  it  must  be  the  public  opinion  of  tbeir  own  class ;  and  until  iiuA 
opinion  declares  itself  against  drunkenness,  the  root  of  the  disease 
will  remain  untouched.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  if  lengtbened 
imprisomueut  were  inflicted,  driving  the  fiuuily  to  the  workbottae, 
women  would  not  so  readily  murr^'  drunkards,  and  ultimately  pot^ 
opinion  would  boar  upon  it. 

Drunkards  have  been  preached  at,  and  prayed  for,  and  adviasd 
and  laughed  at,  and  yet  wo  find  that  the  number  of  oases  of  dranken 
U6S3  heard  by  magistrates  has  increased  from  194, 0o4  in  1868,  o 
6'2  per  thousand  of  the  total  population  of  that  date,  to  234,97t 
in  1872,  or  7*3  per  thousand.  The  courae  of  treatment  sugge^tet 
might  save  some  of  these  thousands  for  many  years  of  useful  citizen 
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ship,  and  preserve  their  children  from  the  transmitted  taint  thai 
forms  in  tbe  aggregate  so  great  a  social  weakness. 

We  will  now  glance  at  aiiother  class   of  criminals,  tbe  artr 
whulminj^  majority  of  whom  are  tho  blossom  and  fruits  of  dnmken — - 
ness.     In  doing  bo  let  us  remember  that  tho  criminal  shares  in  th 
pleasures  of  hope  to  on   abnormal  extent-^  and  in   his  most  diri 
straits  looks  with  the  unflagging  expectation  of  Mr.  Micawber 
something  to  turn  up.     The  element  of  uncertainty  once  importe^:^ 

into  his  sentence,  its  efl'ects  are  neutralised  on  him,  and,  more  im^ 

portant  still,  on  those  for  whose  warning,  as  for  his  own  misdeeds 
be  is  publicly  tried  and  condemned.     The  8}'6t6m  of  mitigation 
sentences  by  granting  tickets-of-leave  has  done  much  damage 
woakeuing  the  moral  efiect  of  tho  punishments.     For  some 
offence  a  judge  goes  through  tho  solemn  sham  of  proaooncaiig  ^v 
sentence  of  seven  or  ten  years*  penal  sersitude  that  every  hmnsz^ 
being  in  court— tho  prisoner  included — knows  does  not  mean  morc^ 
than  four  or  five,  or,  at  most,  seven  years.     Tho  efiect  of  the  mor^ 
serious  sentence  is  thus  obliterated,  and  the  feeling  with  which  the 
prisoner  hears  his  judgment  is  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  serais. 
Whatever  bo  the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed,  the  law  ahoold 
be  immutable.     If  it  be  necessary,  shorten  the  sentence ;  or  if  iC 
is  considered  that   some   inducement  must   be  held  out   for  ^ood 
behaviom*,   let  it  be  done  from  the  other  direction,  and  if,  at  lh« 
termination  of  a  shorter  term,  the  prisoner  has  not  omved  his  liberty 
by  good  conduct,   increase  Lis  term    by  two  or  three  years ;   bat 
common  sense  would  seem  to  demand  that  seven  years  mean  veveD 
years,  and  five  years  mean  five. 

It  is  clear  that  the  experience  of  oflenders  committed  far  tbe 
first  time  should  not  be  the  luxury  of  unthinking  and  weU-fed  idle- 
ness.    A  workman  will  labour  eleven  hours  a  day,     Wfav  shonU 
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^Hhe  inmate  of  a  prison  labonr  only  seven  ?  Why  shoald  he  not  be 
^ppmpelled.  really  to  labour  when  he  is  puk  to  labour  at  all  ?  Beal 
^^orrective  punishment  and  labour  cannot  bo  managed  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  as  the  experience  of  the  gaolers  is  that  short  punishments 
are  most  etrectual,  even  solitary  contlnement  losing  its  terrors  after 
a  month,  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  treat  our  crimiuais  committed 
for  short  periods  for  first  otifences  to  unremunerative  but  stringent 
pouishmout.  Solitary  confinement  and  bread-and-'vater  for  a  week 
would  not  bo  calculated  to  iuduco  a  taste  for  gaol-life.  Then,  if 
he  become  an  habitual  criminal,  remove  him  from  society  for 
lengthened  periods,  give  him  a  sullicient^y  of  wholesome  food,  and 
extract  &om  him  an  amount  of  real  hard  labour  snlficient  to  pay  for 
his  food  and  clothing,  and  give  a  margin  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  expense  of  the  gaol  and  its  oflicers.  This  result  should  be 
easily  obtained,  as  the  average  daily  cost  of  prisoner's  food  is  bnt 
foQTpence.  and  the  margin  between  that  amount  and  the  value  of 
even  a  bad  man's  labour  ought  to  bo  sunicieut  for  tho  purpose. 

Now  with  all  the  startling  details  of  assaults  that  daily  present 
themselves,  there  is  a  drop  of  comfort  in  knowing  that  in  the  main  ■. 
tho  number  of  indictable  olTences  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  care- 
fully-compiled criminal  statistics  show  that  a  man  ran  a  fractionally 
smaller  chance  of  being  robbed  or  murdered  or  very  seriously  as- 
saulted in  1878  than  in  the  previous  years,  the  number  of  criminals 
committed  for  trial  from  the  year  1868  to  1872  beiug  as  follows: 
27,002,  2G,971»,  25,560.  23,020,  22,327  ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  each  year  the  population  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  2o3,8t)7,  or  8*3  per  thousand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
decrease  is  not  alone  steady,  but  there  is  a  singular  evemiess  in  its 
gradations,  and  the  fact  speaks  volames  for  the  repressive  ejects  of 
the  real  labour  in  our  convict  prisons, 
^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  mass  of  crime  coming  under 
^^he  head  of  minor  oflfences  has  ns  steadily  increased,  as  will  bu  seen 
by  the  following  figures:  in  1868  the  number  of  cases  summarily 
dealt  with  was  701,452,  or  2*26  per  cent  of  tho  entire  population; 
in  186D,  730,286,  or  2-33  per  cent;  ia  1870,  735,314,  or  2-36 
per  cent;  1871,  736,976.  or  2-33;  1872,  749.072,  or  2'35. 
This  increase  is  entirely  due  to  two  items — drnnkenness  and  the 
offences  arising  from  it,  entered  in  tlie  returns  as  '  assaults  on  peace- 
otiicers,  breaches  of  the  peace/  i&c.  And  it  is  with  this  increase 
^^hat  we  have  now  to  deal. 

^B  Now  with  regard  to  this  item  of  assaults  on  peace-oJBcers,  Sec, 
Tvhich  has  increased  from  32,735  in  1808  to  39,958  in  1872,  the 
question  presents  itself,  why,  if  the  Summary  JurisJiction  Acts  are 
nnablo  to  cope  with  those  crimes,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  the 
13  in  which  tho  action  of  the  law  has  had  a  repressive  etfeot. 
i,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  those  aggravated  assaults  now  tried 
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by  niagislrates  should  be  sent  forward  for  trial  by  a  bigter  court,, 
instead  of  bcinrr  dealt  with  by  a  small  fine  or  smaller  puuisbment. 

Moral  epidemics,  too,  sometimes  occur,  and  require  exceptional 
treatment  for  their  cure.  This  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  when 
the  garrotte  first  became  notorious,  and  spread  to  so  great  an  exteui 
that  the  Act  quoted  above  was  passed  for  its  suppression ;  and  th€ 
results  were  most  satisfactory.  BUI  Sikes  objected  to  the  cat,  and 
that  particular  '  plant'  became  unfashionable  in  the  profession. 

The  type  of  crime  to  which  public  observation  is  now  attracted  k 
the  biutal  assaults  into  which  every  fiendish  ingenuity  of  tortnn 
seems  to  bave  been  imported.     The  normal  condition  of  the  Britisl 
workman's  wife  is  au  oitcruation  between  periods  of  prostration  an< 
convalescence,  from  the  attempts  upon  her  life  by  bor  '  protector 
This  epidemic  is  now  raging  precisely  as  the  garrotting  epidemic  ragi 
in  its  day.   It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  short  hours,  increased  pay, 
brutal  instincts  oftho  lower  strata  of  working  men,  who  have  set  thi 
fashion  to  the  ordinary  roughs.     For  such  as  they  a  remedy  simila^^ 
to  the  one  so  efi*ectual  in  the  cure  of  the  garrotting  fever  may  easily  ber^s 

•arranged.     An  extension  of  the  provisions  of  that  short  but  admir^ 

able  Act  to  offences  of  the  aggravated-assault  type  might  go  a  lon^^^ 
■way  towards  the  settlement  of  the  matter ;  but  there  should  also  bc^^^ 
a  change  in  the  ridicnlously  disproportionate  sentences  recorded  bj^^ff 
some  uf  the  magistrates.  Ait  uncontradicted  statement  was  made=3 
a  short  time  since  that  a  local  jnstico  in  a  large  northern  town'  ^ 
objected  to  a  heavy  sentence  for  any  crime,  however  bnital,  because  !■•• 
imposed  additional  expenso  on  the  ratepayers !  The  town  whos^^^ 
police-courts  are  in  the  hands  of  such  men  is  not  to  be  envied,  bulWj 
even  their  qualms  may  be  satisfied  if  the  garrotters'  Act  be  cxtcndeix^v 
to  aggravated  assaults,  and  Ihey  enforce  its  provisions. 

'  Show  me  a  bully  and  I  will  show  you  a  coward  ;*  and  we 
observe  the  double  typo  day  by  day  in  the  docks  of  the  poHco-courls. 
For  those  rufilous  there  is  but  one  argument  that  appeals  Btraight 
their  cnivcu  hearts — corporal  punishment.      One  mouth's  solitary 
confinement,  with  as  much  bread-and-water  to  support  life  and  a  bi- 
weekly  application  of  the  *  cat,*  would  do  more  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
epidemic  than  years  of  the  iuxnrioas  playing  at  punishment,  at  wIucIk. 
those  interesting  social  elements  now  laugh.     l>runk  they  may  bavo 
been,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  a  drunken  man  attacking  a  railway 
engine  going  at  speed,  or  deliberately  setting  upon  an  armed  man. 
There  is  generally  considerable  method  in  their  madness,  and  if 
behind  the  women  whose  cries  for  help  now  rise  nightly  from  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities  the  drunken  husband  or  paramour  were  to 
see  the  spectre  of  a  Nemesis  in  the  shapo  of  a  fiogging-bloek  and 
cat,  with  the  suggested  concomitants  of  solitary  confinement  sDd 
scant  food,  ho  would  tV\ink  Vmce  ete  >\e  \wvic\  'Ca.^i  ^i^Avwt^v^iicefl  of 
Ills  Ofldesirable  eccenlridiy. 
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Ix  tho  tw«nty-fiflh  year  of  the  reign  of  Georgo  III.  no  t^au^e 
eeHbre  made  greater  excitement  than  the  trial  of  this  person,  whose 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  tho  House  of  Lords,  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
was  long  romemboroJ  in  London. 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  the  daughter  of  a  colonel  in  tho  army, 
fepresentative  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family,  a  member  of  which 
fought  raliantly  at  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  He  died  when  Eliza- 
beth was  very  young,  and  tho  care  of  her  education  devolved  upon 
her  mother,  who  had  little  more  than  her  pension  na  an  officer's 
"widow,  to  add  to  which  she  opened  a  fashionable  boarding-house  in 
London,  whither  she  would  aeom  to  have  come,  according  to  the 
statement  of  theiVttomey-General,  in  the  year  1740,  when  herdaugh-* 
ter  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  *  distinguished  for  a  brilliancy 
of  repartee,  and  for  other  qualities  highly  recommendatory,  because 
extremely  pleasing.*  George  II.  was  then  residing  at  Leicester  House, 
and  his  son  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales  (who  died  in  1751), 
had,  of  course,  an  establishment  of  his  own  elsewhere.  To  his 
princess,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Miss  Chudleigh  was  presented  by 
the  famous  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  obtained  for  her,  iu  her  eighteenth 
ear,  the  post  of  one  of  her  maids-of-honour. 

Having  secured  for  her  this  elevated  position,  Mr.  Ful^ney  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  her  understanding,  suggosted  to  her  a  course 
of  reading,  and  tliey  frequently  corresponded  on  various  subjects ; 
but  we  are  told  that  '  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her  nature'  precluded 
her  from  acquiring  much.  Her  personal  attractions  won  her  many 
admirers  at  court,  among  others,  John  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  after- 
wards married  Miss  Gunning.  Indeed  they  were  formally  engaged, 
and  their  marriage  was  to  take  place  after  his  grace,  like  all  men  of 
fashion  in  those  days,  hud  made  *  the  grand  tour;'  but  during  his 
absence  distrust  ensued  between  them,  and  in  the  interim,  at  the 
house  of  an  aunt,  whose  name  was  Hanmer,  at  Laueston,  in  Hamp- 
shire, the  Honourable  Joliu  Augustus  Harvey,  then  u  lieutenant  in 
tho  navy,  was  introduced  to  Miss  Chudleigh,  and  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  To  favour  his  views,  her  aunt  strangely  and  treacher- 
ously contrived  to  intercept  all  tho  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
His  supposed  silence  roused  the  indignation  of  Elizabeth  ;  her  pride 
was  easily  worked  upon,  and  the  attentions  of  a  handsome  and  win- 
ning lover  at  such  a  crisis  were  almost  suig  to  ta.e«.\  -^xVV  'ivi^ws^. 
Piqued  beyond  endui'auce  by  what  she  deemed  \.\iA  \&&\iX\x\i^  ss^sis^cx^ 
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of  her  betrothed,  she  agreed  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
they  were  privutely  married  by  Mr.  Amus,  the  rector,  on  the  4th 
August  1744,  in  a  private  chapel  at  Laneston,  adjoining  the  man- 
Biou  of  Mr.  Merril ;  and  the  only  snrviring  witness  of /'jur,  when 
the  subsequent  trial  ensued,  was  an  old  female  servant  of  the  f&mily, 
named  Anno  Craddock. 

The  reason  f^iven  for  a  private  viamafje  waa,  as  statctl  by  the 
Attorney-General  on  that  occosion,  '  that  botli  their  sitaations  in 
life  rendered  a  public  niorriago  very  impracticable,  as  he  on  one  ride 
depended  on  his  fiiends  for  his  faturo  prospects,  and  she,  on  k«r 
remaining  a  single  woman,  derived  her  uhicf  rank  and  auppoit;  that 
rBuch  being  the  situation  of  the  parties,  they  agreed  to  marry  privately, 
'^thout  the  knowledge  or  consenl  of  their  friends.'  They  soonafUr 
canae  to  London,  and  lived  privately  in  Goudoit-street,  Hanover* 
square,  but  in  a  stato  of  groat  unhappiness,  owing  to  the  dissipated 
conduct  of  HiLrvey,  for  six  months,  till  he  joined  his  ship  in  the  East 
^Indian  seas,  under  Sir  John  Danvera.  Her  position  was  now  a  very 
.painful  and  anomalous  one — Miss  Cbudleigh  and  a  maid-of-honoor 
in  public,  Mrs.  Harvey  and  a  wife  in  private !  She  was  still  an 
attractive  centre  in  the  higher  circles,  and  the  Princess  of  Walw 
was  still  her  most  particular  friend  ;  but  slio  had  many  more;  and 
few  women  in  Loudon  in  those  days  made  more  conqaesta.  Th« 
fame  of  them  reached  Harvey,  now  a  captain;  and  when  he  retunied« 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  insisted  that  she  should  live  with 
him  again;  though  so  great  was  her  aversion  trom  him,  that  sh« 
had  resolved  never  to  subject  herself  to  his  cruelties  again. 

However,  sho  would  seem  to  have  been  prevailed  upon,  onder 
terror  qf  his  threats,  to  join  him  again  at  their  house  in  Conduit- 
street.  One  account  says  that  she  was  lured  thither,  and  had  tha 
doors  locked  upon  her,  to  secure  her  detention.  The  result  of  this 
onion  was  a  boy.  '  Cfesar  Hawkins  became  the  professional  coofi* 
d&nt  on  this  occasion,  and  Miss  Chudleigh  (us  Lhe  world  knew  her) 
removed  to  Chelsea  for  change  of  air,  but  returned  to  Leicaslcr 
House  perfectly  recovered  from  her  indisposition.  The  infant  soon 
sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  leaving  only  tlie  tale  of  his  existence  to 
be  related,'  and  his  father  joined  his  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  year  1748  saw  Miss  Chudleigh  Uie  hello  of  Tnnbri 
Wells  ;  and  sho  figures  in  an  old  engraving  of  tiie  period,  with  tha 
burly  Johnson,  Cibher,  simpering  iieau  Kash,  Mr.  Pitt  (^luarl  of 
Chatham),  Mr.  Whiston,  Richardson,  and  others  about  her,  in  a11 
the  glory  of  bag-wig  and  sword,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  point  mffles. 
In  Kichardson's  letter  to  Miss  Westcomb  he  spdaka  of  her  as 
'the  triumphant  toast,*  lively,  sweetly  tempered,  and  gay.  '  Sh^ 
moved  not  witltout  crowds  after  her  ;  sho  smiled  at  every  one 
every  one  smiled  when  they  heard  she  was  on  the  Walk.  She  pU, 
she  lost,  she  won,  all  with  equal  guod-hnmour.    But,  alas,  aha 
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off  before  s^o  was  wont  to  go  o£P,  and  then  tho  fellows*  hearts  were 
nlmoal  broken  for  u  now  beanty.* 

it  was  about  ibis  time  that,  aflcr  a  long  residence  abroad,  the 
Doke  of  Hamilton,  who  still  loved  her  paesionately,  had  an  interview 
with  her,  and  then  the  whole  Hanmer  conspiracy  was  brought  to 
light,  when  too  late.  He  again  oITered  her  his  hand,  bnt  knew  not 
why  she  darod  not  accept  it,  and  she  was  compelled  to  prohibit  his 
risits ;  thus,  four  years  after,  he  married  Miss  Gunning,  of  Castle 
Coote.  She  also  refused  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Argyle  (who  espoused 
the  latter  lady  in  her  widowhood,  in  1759)  and  several  others.  The 
world  of  fashion  was  astonished,  and  her  muthcr,  who  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  secret  marriage,  reprehended  wliat  she  deL*mod  her 
folly  in  no  measured  terms.  To  bo  rid  of  all  this  sho  left  England, 
and  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin  ;  and  her  late  position  in  our  royal 
household  secured  her  the  attention  of  the  pedantic  Iving  of  Pnissia, 
who  corresponded  with  her.  On  her  return,  we  are  told  that  she 
'  ran  the  course  of  pleasure,  enlivened  the  court  circles,  and  eaeh 
year  became  more  ingratiated  witJi  the  mistress  she  served  ;  led 
Cashions,  played  whist  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  revelled  with  Lady 
Harriugtoi]  and  Miss  Auhe.'  So  passed  the  days;  but  with  night 
came  rellection,  and  too  often  the  debauched  Uarvey,  like  an  evil 
spirit  crossing  the  path  of  her  whose  life  he  had,  to  a  great  measure, 
blasted.  Unable  to  claim  her,  in  dread  of  the  resentful  nature  of  his 
father  the  eurl,  he  nevertheless  was  exasperated  to  see  her  so  ad- 
mired and  so  immersed  in  gaiety;  and  times  there  were  that,  in  dta 
of  rage,  he  threatened  to  disclose  tho  whole  affair  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  In  this,  however,  she  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  him. 
Her  royal  mistress  heard  and  pitied  her,  and  continued  her 
&iend  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  So  plans  were  proposed  to  rid  her 
of  Harvey.  One  was  a  divorce,  on  the  plea  of  his  immoral  hiibits ; 
but  this  she  shrank  from,  as  involvuig  many  disclosures  ;  tho  other 
— a  most  unwise  measure — was  to  destroy  the  proofs  of  their  mar- 
liage.  The  clergyman,  tho  Kev.  Mr.  Amus,  who  olhciated  at  that 
ceremony,  and  many  of  tho  witnesses,  were  dead.  Siio  visited  the 
obscure  little  church  at  Laneston,  where  the  register-book  chanced 
to  bo  in  careless  hands.  A  small  sum  procured  an  inspection  of  it, 
as  if  from  curiosity,  and  while  the  cnstodiau  was  beguiled  with  some 
ftmusing  story,  she  contrived  to  *  tear  out,'  says  a  print  of  the  day, 
*  to  erase,'  says  the  Attorney-General,  '  every  memorial  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Harvey.*  Thus,  in  her  rashness  or  ignorance,  pas- 
aiou  or  hale,  believing  sho  was  now  free,  she  bado  Harvey  defiance; 
and,  as  it  chanced  that  about  this  time  he  had  unaccountably  and 
totally  oeased  to  care  for  her,  he  gave  her  no  farther  inquietude,  and 
eeased,  as  he  was  wont,  to  haunt  every  rout,  ridotto,  or  ball  ut  which 
.he  was  likely  to  find  her. 
K     And  now  her  better  angel  influenced  with  love  for  her  tho  heart 
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of  a  man  whom  an  old  magazine  styles  'the  exemplar  of  anuab3ily.' 
This  was  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Dnke  of  Kingston,  K.G<,  and  Master 
of  the  Staghounds  north  of  the  Trent,  who  raised  a  regiment  of 
horse  to  act  against  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  and,  when  a  lientcn- 
ant-general,  carried  St.  Edwai'd's  stafl'  at  the  coronation  of  George 
in.  iu  17G1, 

At  this  time  it  appeared  that  very  soon  Captain  Harvey  wouU 
succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol,  hia  grandfather  having  died  in 
17ol,  aud  his  elder  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  beiDg 
unmarried  and  unlikely  to  marry.  Much  as  she  disliked  her  hus- 
band, rank  nnil  fortune  were  too  tempting  to  Miss  Chudleigh,  and  a 
Tery  short  period  before  Harvey  succeeded  to  these  she  contrived 
once  more  to  visit  Laneston,  to  procure  a  re-insertion  of  her  mar- 
riage. To  achieve  this  she  employed  artifice,  all  the  charms  of  whidi 
she  was  mistress,  and  spent  money  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  oflSci- 
ating  clerk,  little  supposing  that  his  oaligraphy  would  be  tested  hj 
the  legal  and  critical  acumen  of  the  House  of  Lords,  '  doctored'  tbo 
register  to  her  wishes ;  and  from  Mr.  MerriVs  house  she  retunieJ 
to  London^  rejoicing  that  she  had  now  two  noble  strings  to  her  bov. 
Wo  are  told,  *  she  did,  it  is  true,  succeed,  hut  it  was  laying  Um 
gi'oundwork  of  that  very  evidence  which,  in  conjunction  with  oral  tes- 
timony, operated  aftenvards  to  her  conviction  and  disgrace.  Her* 
was  cunning  enveloping  the  possessor  in  a  net  of  her  own  fabricating; 
and  no  wonder,  when  her  hour  of  degradation  arrived,  that  she  fell 
luipitied  ;  hut  re-inarrifd  by  her  own  stratagem,  the  participation  rf 
ducal  honours  became  legally  impossible.' 

Ignorant  of  all  this  secret  plotting,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  who 
had  been  bom  in  17U5,  and  was  now  not  much  past  the  prime  of  life, 
became  the  most  ardent  of  her  lovers  ;  yet,  with  the  Bristol  marriage 
hanging  over  her,  how  was  she  to  accept  him?  and  while  loving  him 
she  still  hoped  to  die  Countess  of  Bristol.     But  Harvey's  brother,  tho 
second  earl,  lived  longer  than  she  anticipated,  and  she  condncted  her 
intrigue — for,  after  all  her  brilliant  offers,  to  an  intrigue  she  dei 
at  last — with  such  care  and  decorum  *  that,'  as  a  writer  says  of  it^j 
'  although  their  intimacy  was  a  moral,  it  was  not  an  evidenced,  c 
tainty.'     At  last  he  who  was  really  her  husband  became  third  E 
of  Bristol  iu  1775  ;  hut  five  years  before  this,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1769,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  had  been  publicly  espoused  by  tho  D 
of  Kingston. 

Lord  Bristol,  ignorant  of  how  the  register  had  been  tam 
with,  and  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  new  flame,  'the  civilians 
consulted  on  the  matter,  a  jactitation  suit  was  instituted ;  the  tr 
which  could  prove  the  marriage  was  kept  back,'     Ho  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  marriage  that  he  might  procure  a  divorce ;  and  raisedH 
now  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  fate,  the  (so-called)  duchess  defied  liJiiiiH 
and  paraded  her  new  honours  for  some  years  in  perfect  safety  till  the 
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death  of  the  dake  b}'  a  stroke  of  palsy  at  Bath,  on  the  23d  Sep- 
tember 1773;  and  he  was  '  interred  with  a  macruificence  becoming 
his  dignity  in  the  family  vault  at  Holme- Pierrepoint  in  Nottingham- 
shire' {Ann.  Beg,),  It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Manvers,  for 
Duke  Evelyn  was  the  last  of  his  line.  His  will  now  produced  a  fatal 
storm.  It  excladed  from  any  benefit  an  elder  nephew  and  preferred 
a  younger,  thus  fpving  rise  to  a  i)ublic  proaecntion  of  the  duchess, 
which  ended  in  her  exile  and  beggary  of  the  nephew.  Two  wills 
would  seem  to  have  been  drawn,  but  only  one  was  signed — that  by 
which  *  the  duke  bequeathed  the  income  of  his  estates  to  his  relict 
daring  her  life,  expressly  under  the  condition  of  her  continuing  in  a 
state  of  u'id^juhood  ;*  and  as  this  did  not  suit  her  idteridr  views,  she 
strove  in  vain,  with  Mr.  Field  of  the  Temple,  to  have  another  signed, 
that  was  more  to  her  taste. 

The  moment  the  vault  at  Holme-Pierrepoint  was  closed  the 
duchess  sailed  for  Rome,  wlicre  Gangauelli,  a  Pope  who  bestowed 
always  great  attention  upon  tLo  EngUsh,  treated  her  with  marked 
fiivour  and  honour.  She  now  bnilt  a  magniiicent  yacht — then  a  most 
uncommon  appendage  to  an  English  household — and  giving  the 
command  of  it  to  Mr.  Harding,  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  cruised 
about  the  Mediterranean,  all  ignorant  that  a  storm  was  gathering 
against  her  in  England,  and  that  a  Nemesis  was  hoveling  over  her 
in  the  person  of  old  Anne  Craddock,  or  that  a  motion  was  being 
moved  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  against  *  Elizabeth  Coun- 
tess of  Bristol,  calling  herself  Duchess  of  lungstou/ 

Anne  Craddock,  being  in  reduced  circumstances,  had  appUed  for 
pecuniary  relief  to  Mr.  Field  of  the  Temple^  urging  her  distress  and 
tlie  absouco  of  the  duchess,  on  whose  purse  she  had  a  just  claim  as 
the  witness  of  her  lirst  marriage.  Luw^er-Hke,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her,  and  the  old  woman,  exposed  to  penury,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
task  of  vengeance  and  ruin.  To  the  elder  nephew  of  the  late  duke 
she  gave  all  the  information  in  her  power,  and  he,  assisted  by  legal 
firiends,  had  a  bill  of  indictment  for  bigamy  preferred  against  the 
dachess,  whom  Mr.  Field  advised  at  once  to  return  to  Britain  lest 
she  should  be  outlawed.  The  fashionable  circles  were  fiUed  with 
astonishment  by  this  sudden  expose.  If  there  were  Iraud  or  collu- 
sion, the  Earl  of  Bristol  must  have  acquiesced  in  both !  Evidence 
in  support  of  the  tlrst  marriage  was  fully  gone  into,  and  it  then  came 
forth  that  if  there  was  tur])itude  in  the  destruction  of  the  register  of 
a  marriage  with  him,  there  was  something  extremely  covetous  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  it ;  and  the  latter  act  a  woman  named  Judith 
Philips  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins. 

The  opponents  of  the  duchess  took  every  means  to  prevent  her 
return  to  England.  With  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  banker  in  Rome,  she  had 
pkced  securities  for  such  sums  as  she  might  require  ;  bat  when  she 
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requested  money  to  enable  her  to  rotnm  bomOf  he  so  seJuloaaly 
avoided  her,  that  she  at  last  lost  all  patience — fearin;^  the  senteoee 
of  outlawry — and  swore  that  Jenkins  was  in  the  intereat  of  ber 
enemies;  so,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  she  repaired  to  his 
house.  The  usual  answer  was  given  her,  that  be  was  not  at  home. 
'  Here  shall  I  remaiji  a  week,  a  month — yea  a  year,  till  he  r©- 
tnms!'  was  her  resolute  rejoinder;  and  finding  her  inflexible,  the 
banker  at  last  appeared,  and  a  stormy  interview  ensued.  She  de- 
manded her  money.  Ho  attempted  to  prevaricate  ;  but  the  prodac-  J 
tion  of  her  pistols  ended  that.  Her  cheques  were  cashed,  and  she  ' 
instantly  set  out  on  her  return  by  way  of  the  Alps.  Excitement 
and  anxiety — shame  perhaps  at  the  sudden  and  terrible  exposure 
about  to  be  made — brought  on  a  fever,  and  caused  an  absnesa  in  her 
side,  compelling  her  to  travel  in  a  litter  instead  of  a  carriage  to  ■ 
Calais  ;  thus  after  a  painful  and  tedious  journey,  which  in  her  ignor-  ^ 
anee  of  law  she  feared  would  end  in  a  London  iwison.  yet  resolutely 
she  travelled  home,  and  was  joined  by  Colonel  West,  brother  of  John 
Earl  of  Delaware,  and  by  the  favious  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who,  from 
the  poet  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  bad  been  ]'&iaed  to  the  Hooso  of 
Lords.  After  her  arrival  at  Kingston  House,  be  soothed  her  appre- 
hensions, and  her  uatural  spirits  rose  on  limliug  that  she  had  friends 
of  such  zeal  and  ability. 

The  Dukes  of  Ancaster,  Portland,  and  Newcastle,  liOrd  Mount- 

stuart,  and  others,  became  her  warm  adherents ;  and  from  the  moment 

that  recognisances  for  the  npi>earance  of  the  duchess  were  entered 

:  into  public  excitement  rose  to  fever  heat,  but  ponding  the  trial,  she 

^P        suddenly  found  a  new  and  rather  unexpected  enemy  in  the  {lersoa  of 

^^        Samuel  Foote,  the  famous  player.     This  gentleman  was  perfectly 

intimate  with  the  leading  features  of  the  duchess's  life,  and  some  of 

the  more  jirivate  mutters  tboroof  he  obtained  from  a  Miss  Penrose. 

All  these  he  wove  up  iu  a  piece  called  A  Trip  to  CalaU,  in  which 

the  character  of  the  duchess  was  humorously  and  admirably,  butdis- 

advantageously,  drawn.  For  its  suppression,  and  before  it  could  appear 

at  the  Havuiarket,  lie  was  mean  enough  to  expect  a  handsome  sum 

from  her,  and  he  had  the  effrontery',  when  visiting  her,  to  read  at 

her  request  those  scenes  in  which  she  figured  as  '  My  Lady  Kitty 

Crocodile.*     She  started  up,  inflamed  with  passion. 

^L  '  Mr.  Foote,'  she  exclaimed,  '  what  a  wretch  you  make  raeV 

^M  *  This  is  not  designed  for  your  grace — it  is  not  you/  he  uiged, 

^B        bat  iu  vain. 

^1  A  long  and  angry  correspondence  (which  will  be  found  in  the 

^M  Wcitrn'maUr  Magazine  of  1770)  ensued  between  them  ;  and  for  the 
^m  suppression  of  the  farce  Foote  would  seem  to  have  demanded  liOOOh 
^1  tShe  profi'ercd  him  a  ebeque  on  Drummoncl  for  1000/.  The  time  for 
^P  her  was  most  critical,  and  she  felt  acutely  that,  nt  this  crisis  of  her 
^^        afl'air,  with  a  trial  impending  before  the  Upper  House,  the  prodnction 
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of  this  farce  might  destroy  her.  Foote  held  oat  for  the  original 
Bam,  but  wafl  Imfflcd.  as  he  deserved  to  be,  in  the  end,  as  the  Lord 
Chftniberlaiii  would  not  permit  the  Trip  to  Cakiis  to  be  acted. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  canae  inexorably,  and  on  the  15  th  of 
April  1776  she  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  in  Weatminster  Hall,  and 
charged  with  bigamy  and  felony.  The  commisfiion  to  try  her  was 
wad.  The  judges  were  in  their  robea,  the  masters  in  Chancery  in 
their  gowns.  The  Lord  High  Steward  asked  their  lordships  if  it 
was  their  pleasure  that  the  judges  should  be  covered ;  and  on  an 
anawea-  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  the  sergeant-at-arms  called 
aloud, 

'  Elizabeth  Dnchesa  of  Kingston,  come  forth  and  save  yourself 
and  yonr  bail,  or  forfeit  your  recognisance.' 

On  this  the  dnehess,  attended  by  Mr.  Egerton  of  the  Bridge- 
Wftter  family,  Mrs.  Barrington,  ^vidow  of  the  general  of  that  name, 
Dr».  Isaac  Schomberg  and  Warren,  entered  the  court,  preceded  by 
the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  was  desired  to  seat  her- 
8^.  We  are  told  that  she  '  was  drossed  in  a  black  polonaise,  with 
a  black-gauze  cnp.  She  seemed  cheerful  and  composed  after  the 
first  shoL^k.  Wliile  she  was  reading  the  paper  delivered  in  to  the 
lords,  she  appeared  to  he  Btrongly  agitated  and  very  sensibly  affected. 
The  bnsinesB  of  her  alleged  crimes  was  then  folly  gone  into ;  many 
wiiBesses  were  examined ;  and  the  trial,  which  excited  the  whole 
coontry,  lasted  five  days.  Anne  Craddock's  evidence,  that  of  Judith 
Phili]is,  and  others,  was  fatally  conclusive ;  and  after  the  court 
adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  asked  each 
peer*  in  succession  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  nol  guilty ;  and 
all  in  succession  replied,  •Guilty,  upon  my  honour,'  save  the  Duke 
uf  Newcastle,  who  added,  *  errojteou^h/,  but  not  intentionally.' 

On  this  baing  annoimced  to  her,  she  daimed  '  the  benefit  of 
the  peenigo  applicable  to  the  statute.'  She  was  then  discharged 
on  paying  her  fees ;  but  on  learning  that,  as  Countess  of  Bristol, 
the  prosecutors  were  preparing  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  to  prevent 
her  quitting  England  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  property,  she  re- 
solved to  give  them  *  the  slip.*  She  ordered  her  carriage  to  be 
driven  about  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  invited  a  select  party  to 
dine  at  Kingston  ;  and  while  they  were  assembling  she  was  travelling 
in  all  haste  to  Dover,  where  Harding,  the  captain  of  her  yacht,  met 
her,  and  in  an  open  boat  conveyed  her  safely  to  Calais. 

And  now  began  her  life  of  aimless  wandering.  She  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  she  fonml  the  palace  she  had  rented  there,  and  in 
which  she  had  left  much  property,  had  been  stripped  by  thieves  in 
her  absence;  while  at  home  every  means  were  taken  to  set  aside 
the  wiil  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  In  a  handsome  vessel,  built  at 
her  own  expense,  and  iu  which  *  there  was  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
parlour,  and  other  conveniences/  and  on  board  of  which  she  pat 
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eeveral  of  the  late  duke*e  most  valuable  pictures,  as  a  present  for 
the  EiupresB  of  Russia,  she  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
novelty  of  an  Englidb  lady  *  braving  the  billows  of  the  Baltic'  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  a  baudsomo  miuiBiou  was  assigned  her. 
The  empress  treated  her  with  great  distinction,  but  our  ambassador 
had  to  keep  aloof  from  her  in  public.  She  purchased  an  estate  nau 
St.  Petersburg  for  12,OO0L,  and  named  it  Chudleigh,  and  thereon 
she  erected  a  distillery  for  making  brandy  !  Leaving  an  English- 
man in  charge,  she  again  returned  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  a 
Russian  colonel  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  former,  says  an  old 
Edlnbuufh  Magazine^  en  route  *  took  French  leave  of  the  duchess, 
borrowing  one  of  her  watches,  merely  that  bo  might  not  be  at  a  loss- 
AS  to  the  hour  of  tlio  day,  and  taking  a  couple  of  rings,  the  brilliance 
of  which  would  remind  him  of  the  charms  of  the  real  owner.*  Re- 
pairing to  Paris,  she  bought  a  residence  at  Montmartre,  with  mnch.  ■ 
land  about  it,  and  thenco  she  sent  much  game  to  the  markets ;  m 
BO  the  people  in  London  alleged  that  she  had  become  a  Russian  dis- 
tiller and  a  French  rabbit-morchant.  In  the  latter  affair  she  had.  &^_ 
legal  dispute.  ■ 

In  the  August  of  the  following  year,  when  she  was  at  dinner,  it 
was  announced  that  a  decision  had  been  given  against  her  concerning 
the  French  property.  She  became  greatly  agitated,  and  burst  * 
blood-vessel  internally.  She  appeared  to  recover ;  but  a  few  d^ys 
afterwards,  on  the  2Gth  of  the  month,  when  about  to  rise  from  bed, 
she  complained  of  weakness,  had  some  medicine  given  her^  and  was 
conducted  to  a  couch. 

'  I  shall  l^  hero,*  she  said ;  '  I  can  sleep,  and  after  a  sleep  I 
shall  bo  entirely  recovered,* 

She  sank  gradually  back  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  from  that 
Blomber  she  never  awakened.  jabie8  grant. 


I 


AT  THE  STELE 

^ro«  jTnrfii  l^a'int  of  9itio 


The  leaves  are  growing  ruddy  as  tho  sun  begins  to  dip, 

The  birds  are  twilt'ring  forth  their  evensong; 
Little  Lucy  sits  expectant  with  her  finger  nt  hor  lip,— 

AVTiat  makes  her  sister  Alice  stay  so  long  ? 
There  are  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  all  ready  to  be  chased. 
There  are  daisy-chains  to  weave,  there  are  blackberries  to  taste ; 
"Why  not  play  about  the  meadows  for  a  while  ? 
Why  linger,  linger,  linger  at  the  stile? 

Impatient  little  Lucy  is  a  simple-witted  mite, 

Her  sweetheart  days  are  future  joys,  'tis  clear ; 
Why  should  Harry  keep  his  arm  around  her  sister's  waist  so  tight  ? 

Why  make  lier  blush  by  whisp'ring  in  her  ear  ? 
The  sun  will  soon  be  setting — Lucy  does  not  love  the  dark ; 
She  does  not  love  the  silent  bats  that  flit  across  the  park ; 

Since  he  met  her,  Alice  might  have  walked  a  mile — 
Why  linger,  linger,  linger  at  the  stile  *? 

This  dialogue,  small  Lncy,  which  seems  tedious  as  you  tarry, 

To  Ahce  is  a  rather  serious  thing ; 
For  it  means  that  she  and  Harry  have  this  evening  vow'd  to  marry; 

It  means  a  dike,  lace-veil,  and  wedding-ring. 
And  when  a  little  bridesmaiden,  uncommonly  like  you, 
Comes  into  churcli  so  trippingly,  all  dress'd  in  white  and  blue. 
You'll  discover,  as  yon  reach  the  middle  aisle, 
Why  they  linger'd,  linger'd,  lingered  at  the  stile. 

autetur  lockkb. 


Thibd  Skbies,  Vou  Vn.  F.a  Vol.  XXVIL 
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LousGixa  outside  Radley's  Hotel  at  Southampton  after  di 
one  superb  August  eveuiug — not,  indeed,  disconsolate,  like  Circe  in 
Tclemaclius,  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  but  disgusted  ut  the  non- 
arrival  of  a  friend  who  had  proraised  to  meet  me  on  the  shore  of  the 
Solent,  that  wo  might  continne  together  our  adventures  farthtf 
a-field — there  arc  worse  things,  it  may  be  admitted,  which  could 
have  happened  to  mc  than  to  have  espied,  rapidly  striding  up  m 
full  yachtsman's  costume,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  other  days, 
and  the  proprietor  of  as  trim  a  schooner  as  ever  skimmed  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean  or  entered,  not  unsuccessfully,  for  i 
Channel  race.  I  accepted  the  omen  as  auspicious ;  and  by  one  of 
those  rapid  processes  which  the  mind  in  critical  circumstances  k 
enabled  to  perform,  I  recognised  not  merely  the  chance,  hut  the  cut* 
tainty,  of  a  happy  delivery.  Southampton  is  an  interesting  towD^ 
and  Radley's  is  an  admirably  managed  institution — a  iovm  of  slrauf^^A  j 
partings  (what  tears  have  been  shed,  and  what  a  wringing  of  hcarU 
and  of  hands  has  there  not  been  along  each  one  of  those  thorou^* 
fares  that  lead  down  to  the  water's  side !) — an  inn,  to  borrow  ti 
title  of  a  charming  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins, 
strange  meetings.  But  in  Southampton  every  one  feels  that  ho 
she  ought  to  be  more  or  less  a  bird  of  passage,  and  I  was  alre»ij 
commencing  metaphorically  to  plunge  with  some  wilduesa 
my  bars.  My  intuitive  sense  of  approaching  relief  did  not  deoeii 
me,  and  my  nautical  friend  had  come  to  the  rescue.  My  bill 
paid  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  my  portmantoaa  was  soon  pi 
on  board  the  boat  of  the  Agapo,  herself  anchored  ft  little  off 
That  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  peaceful  and  the  just ;  andi 
at  early  mom  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  hoard  the  delicious  plash 
wavelets  making  music  against  the  wooden  walls  of  the  yacht. 

As  there  is  no  novelty  which  could  be  imported  into  the  log 
the  Agape  in  her  voyage  *  round  the  Wight/  I  may  hasten  over  tl 
part  of  my  adventure.  Tbe  owner  of  the  Agape  was  on  the  poil 
of  shaping  her  course  for  the  Cornish  coast,  and  though  the  time 
my  disposal  was  short,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  accompany  bii 
It  so  happened  that  I  found  on  board  a  copy  of  a  novel  written  byiT 
very  superior  lady,  which,  if  certain  organs  of  criticism  are  to  be 
trusted,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  literary  works  of  the  age.  I  hid 
read  that  it  abounded  in  'exquisitely  pathetic  sentiments/  that  it  was 
'  traversed  by  a  true  vein  of  womanly  tenderness,'  and  that  '  some  uf 
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its  descriptions  of  natural  Bcenery  were  abaolately  perfect/  For- 
tunate chance,  I  thoagbt,  which  presents  to  me,  in  an  unoccupied 
momentf  sacb  a  treasure  of  fiction.  So  I  took  up  the  book,  and  its 
name  was  Janet  Doacaster.  You  laiow  who  *  Janet  Doncaster'  is  ? 
She  is  a  strong-minded  young  lady,  who  marries  a  weak-minded 
yonng  gentleman,  who  has  the  additional  misfortune  of  being  a  con- 
firmed dipsomaniac.  Janet  insists  upon  having  brandy-sauce  for 
some  pudding  one  day  at  dinner  during  her  honeymoon.  Hor  hus- 
band protests  ;  she  is  unrelenting ;  and  so  the  banquet  ends  by  the 
gentleman  taking  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
fiery  relish,  and  subsidin*;,  in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety,  under 
the  table.  But  the  strong-minded  wife  is  shocked  by  the  spectacle 
of  her  drunken  lord  and  master ;  therefore,  as  of  course  all  true 
and  tender-hearted  women  would,  she  determines,  on  the  instant,  to 
leave  him,  to  perish  ijfdf.Urlum  tremffiH  as  soon  as  possible,  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  wean  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  She 
acts  upon  her  resolve,  snpports  herself  by  translating  from  the  French 
for  London — not  managers,  but — publishers,  and  settles  in  the  New 
Forest.  Here  she  falls  in  with  an  old  flame,  a  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
the  passion  is  renewed.  The  only  objoction  is  that  her  husband 
lives,  and,  as  she  points  out  to  Mr,  Forsyth,  bigamy  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  what  is  not  bigamy  is — well,  wrong.  There  is, 
however,  the  satisfactory  reflection  that  her  dipsomaniac  spouse 
maai,  sooner  or  later,  drink  himself  to  dcuth;  and  for  this  auspicious 
event  the  pair,  who  are  heartless  as  ghouls  and  passionless  as  tad- 
poles, agree  to  wait.  The  event  '  comes  off,'  and  Janet  and  Forsyth 
marry,  and  are,  one  sincerely  trusts,  unhappy  ever  after.  Queer 
morality  this,  you  will  say ;  an  admirable  perception  of  womanly 
and  wifely  duty ;  a  noble  exposition  of  that  charity  which  is  the 
crown  of  all  virtues.     But  let  that  pass. 

If.  after  I  had  laid  down  Janet  Doncastct'  with  a  very  nasty  taste 
indeed  upon  my  literary  palate,  I  determined  not  to  go  quite  so  far 
west  as  Penzance,  but  to  make  my  acquaintance  with  the  scene  of 
the  abortive  amours  of  Janet  Doncaster  aud  Forsyth,  it  was  not,  I 
can  aaenre  yon,  because  I  hoped  that  I  might  happen  to  come  acxoss 
their  flesh-and-hlond  prototypes  ;  but,  first,  because  I  was  struck 
with  some  of  the  sketches  of  New  Forest  scenery  contained  in  this 
most  objectionable  novel ;  secondly,  because  I  recollected  that 
the  husband  of  the  authoress  of  JunH  Doncaster  had  presented  a 
very  remarkable  petition  against  the  farther  enclosure  of  the  New 
Forest  to  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  had  given  some  striking  evi- 
denoe  relative  to  its  beauties  and  its  opportunities  before  a  Parliament- 
ary Committee  ;  thirdly,  because  I  had  not  forgotten  the  extremely 
pretty  water-colour  sketches  of  the  New  Forest  brought  together  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Eyre.  1  had  also  another  reason  for 
wishing  to  explore  the  '  sublime  sylvan  solitude  of  Hampshire.'  My 
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perfidions  friesd,  I  thoaght,  might  possibly  torn  up  at  Ljndkurst. 
We  bad,  some  days  before,  discussed  the  scenery  roimd  about  Lynd* 
hurst,  and  he,  who  knew  it  well,  had  added  that  there  was  a  coai^ 
fortable  inn  there,  which  I  was  sure  would  constitute  an  uttractioo 
in  his  eyes.  I  therefore  requested  the  gallant  owner  of  the  Agape 
to  disembark  me,  if  possible,  of)'  Lymiugton ;  and  thence  I  deter- 
mined to  proceed  leisurely  to  the  spot  whence  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pronounced  '  the  ino^t 
sagacious  man  of  this  century* — took  his  title, 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  planned  my  itinera^ 
better  than  accident,  rather  than  superior  wisdom  or  design,  prompt^ 
me  to  frame  mine.  A  few  miles  north  of  Lymington  you  have  t 
succession  of  views  of  the  most  bewitching  beauty.  Soon  after  yoa 
have  entered  the  precincts  of  the  forest — I  believe  the  Shakers  are 
encamped  somewhere  about  here,  but  failed  to  make  their  personal 
acquaiutunce — you  begin  to  lose  yourself  iu  a  maze  of  green  paths, 
densely  overarched  by  trees.  But  just  at  the  moment  when  yoq 
fancy  that  the  forest's  labyrinth  is  most  desperately  inexplicable, 
you  find  timber  and  brushwood  cleared  away  as  if  by  magic,  and 
yourself  standing:  upon  a  heathery  eminence,  from  whence,  right, 
left,  and  in  front  of  you,  are  vistas,  up  whose  depths  comes,  glancing 
and  gleaming,  the  sunlit  vision  of  the  Channers  foam-flecked  bltWi 
Perhaps,  to  catch  the  plenitude  of  the  picturesque  effect,  one  shouU 
be  journeying,  not  inland  from,  but  coastwards  to,  the  water.  Tbett 
the  coup  f^a'tf  would  be  perfect;  and,  like  the  soldiers  of  Xcnophoo, 
pleasantly  wearied  after  a  ten  miles'  tramp,  one  might  say,  witb 
something  of  tiie  gratitude  of  enthusiasm  in  one's  tones,  *  Behuld 
the  sea!*  I  question  whether  any  one  can  enjoy,  as  fully  as  be 
ought,  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  or,  indeed,  the  woodland 
scenery  of  England  generally,  unlesa  be  has  first  mode  something; 
like  a  study  of  the  varieties  and  shapes  of  trees.  The  frees  of  tht 
New  Forest  are  noble,  no  doubt ;  but  he  who  expects  to  find  oft 
every  hand  commanding  altitude,  or  even  an  extraordinary  expand 
of  leafy  growth,  will  be  disappointed.  There  must,  one  knows,  b« 
oaks  there  more  than  five  hundred  years  old,  and  rich  the  foliage,^ 
and  stalely  the  configuration  of  these  is  ;  but  ^hcir  height  is  only 
moderate,  or  it  may  be  that  the  symmetry  of  their  grouping  dimi- 
nishcs  somewhat  of  their  elevation.  It  is  generally  said  that  In  no 
part  of  England — which  is,  I  suppose,  but  another  way  of  saying  in 
no  part  of  the  world — are  trees  more  shapely.  Certainly  I  hava 
never  elsewhere  witnessed  anything  like  the  effect  produced  by 
juxtaposition  of  the  different  viu'ieties  of  trees ;  and  just  as  I  8 
advise  any  one  who  was  about  to  settle  down  for  the  residue  of 
days  in  an  ordinary  country  village  to  make  White's  Natural  Ilif*] 
tory  o/  Sclbonw  his  petpeVvusX  iatU-vuecum,\mb\ljin^,  as  ho  sure! 
will,  from  its  delectaUe  ^agea  V\ie  a^^V  <5VVb.\>s^  t:jaoN«»N. -H>Si(i\i^ 
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lot  of  rural  seclusion,  as  well  as  acquiring  a  habit  of  dwelling  ten- 
derly and  earnestly  on  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, — so 
I  am  convinced  that,  to  extract  from  the  New  Forest  all  the  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  one  should  know  almost  by 
heart  one's  Gilpin  On  Forest  Scenery. 

Never  did  man  yet  write  so  affectionately,  so  gracefully,  and  so 
tmthfnily  on  trees  and  their  idiosyncrasies  as  the  good  minister  who 
for  thii-ty-five  years  was  vicar  of  Boldre.  He  speaks  of  them  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  kindness  as  if  they  were  sentient  and  intelligent 
animals  rather  than  dumb  inanimate  objects.  When  ho  criticises 
their  defects,  it  is  with  a  tenderness  as  if  he  feared  to  cause  them 
personal  uffeuce  or  hurt.  When  he  expatiates  on  the  diseases  to 
which  they  arc  subject,  it  is  with  more  of  unaffected  sympathy  than 
the  medical  savaut  ever  condescends  to  bestow  upon  the  maladies 
of  suffering  humanity.  To  the  ordinary  eye  there  may  appear  little 
or  110  difference  between  the  various  members  of  the  same  species 
of  trees  provided  they  display  an  equality  of  size.  Not  so  to  kind 
Mr.  Gilpin.  There  exist,  he  would  fain  persuade  ns,  the  same  con- 
trasts amoug  trees  that  there  do  among  the  members  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  he  adds.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  certain  canons 
of  beauty  in  the  human  face,  form,  or  character,  so  can  there  be 
enumerated  certain  inflexible  conditions,  apart  from  compliance  to 
which  sylvan  beauty  cannot  exist.  Not  only  must  trees  have  form, 
lightness,  a  proper  balance  ;  not  only  must  they  have  suitability  of 
situation ;  but  there  must  bo  a  certain  benevolenco  in  their  general 
expression,  there  must  bo  a  certain  vcining  in  their  bark,  a  certain 
character  about  their  roots — not,  he  tells  us,  that  their  roots  should 
recall  the  extravagantly  fautaslic  beauty,  of  which  Pliny  tells  us, 
in  the  Hercynian  Forest — and  there  must  be,  finally,  a  certain 
'  susceptibility  of  motion  which  is  capable  at  least  of  being  a 
considerable  source  of  beauty.  The  waving  heads  of  same,  and  the 
undulation  of  others,  give  a  continual  variety  to  their  forms.  In 
nature  the  motion  of  trees  is  certainly  a  circumstance  of  great 
beauty.     Shakespeare  formerly  made  the  observation  : 

*' Things  in  mution  sooner  catch  the  oye 
Than  whnt  Btirs  not."* 
Bat  temptation  as  it  is  to  follow  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr. 
Gilpin  into  his  loving  disquisition  on  the  oak,  on  the  lace  oak,  on 
the  black  bark  oak,  on  the  ash  and  the  elm,  on  the  plum  and  the 
poplars,  on  the  spray  of  trees,  on  their  leaf  and  blossom,  we  mnst  for- 
bear, however  much  we  desire  to  extract  passages  like  the  following: 
*  If  a  man  were  disposed  to  moralise,  the  ramifications  of  a  thriv- 
ing tree  afford  a  good  theme.   Nothing  gives  a  happier  idea  of  busy 
life.     Industry  and   activity  pervade   every   part.     Wherever   an 
opening,  how  minute  soever,  appears,  Ibete  sotua  V\\>X<i  VuviN.  oVXiXiJK^ 
mdveatarers  push  in  and  form  a  settlcmeiA,  so  \)fta\.  Niltift  ^'W^  '^a 
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ererywhere  fall  and  complete.  There,  too,  as  is  eommon  in  all 
commuQilieB,  arc  many  litilo  clbowings,  jofltlin^,  ibworlingB,  and 
oppositions,  in  which  some  gain  and  others  lose.' 

Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  dwell  upon  a  host  of  such  other  extract* -■ 
as  these,  one  must  renounce  the  fascination.  I  will  only  add  thifl,  • 
that  Mr,  Gilpin's  Observations  on  Forest  Scenertf  are  really  to 
English  woodlands  what  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  are  to  Italian  agri- 
culture. I  can  imagine  no  intellectual  preparation  for  a  life  of 
rural  retirement  complete  without  the  study  of  the  Ohzrrvat'ums 
in  addition  to  Evelyn's  Siflva  ;  and  I  urn  sure  that  those  thonaazids 
and  tens  of  thousands  uf  hard-lubouring  men,  who  cannot  follow  all 
tho  world  and  his  wife  out  of  town,  will  be  able  fiiirly  to  realise  the 
delights  of  a  sylvan  holiday,  if  they  choose  to  dip  into  these  be- 
witching volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  suppose  thai  I 
have  passed  the  village  or  which  the  benevolent  and  instructive  Mr. 
Gilpin  was  vicar  for  thirty-five  years,  founding  during  the  long  period 
of  his  incumbency  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls,     lioldre  chnnsh,  in 
which  Southey — whose  name,  from  his  constant  association  with  the 
district,  is  still  clHrlumet  venerubUe  on  the  Hampshire  seaboard — 
married  Catherine  Kowles,  and  Vicar's  Hill,  the  parsonage  hoase, 
lie  on  my  right  as  I  am  making  my  way  at  a  gmid  smnging  pace,  to 
recover  the  time  lost  in  lounging  over  forest  scenery,  to  Jirockeu- 
hnrst.     My  path  lies  across  a  wild  open  heath,  skirted  here  and 
there  by  the  distant  wood.     It  is  worth  while  looking  dovi'n  for  a 
moment  on  tho  varied  prospect  spreA<l  beneath  one's  feet ;  it  is  tba 
kind  of  view  which  would  deliiiht  a  painter's  heart,  with  no  featiir» 
that  a  view  should  possess  omitted  ;    foreground,   middlo-gromidi 
and  distance,    all    there — the   estuary   of  the  Lymiugton   Kiver^ 
the  winding  valley,  and  beyond,  the  steep  downs   of  the  IbIa 
AYight,  and  the  shining  levels  of  the  sea.     Brockenhnrst  may  bfti 
said  to  guard  tho  portals  of  tbo  forest,  and  to  mark  tho  entrance 
those  glades  and  solitudes  in  which  tho  modem  Jaques  might 
his  home — a  sylvan  village  lying  in  a  deep  combe,  with  lawns  aoi 
trimly-ordered  cottage  gardens  (such  cottages  and  such  cottage  gar- 
dens as  Hampshire  alone  can  show!,  while  in  tho  background  rise 
the  dense  woods.     *I  do  not  doubt,'  says  Gilpin,  speaking  of  the 
oaks  which  are  in  the  park  of  Mr.  Morant,  one  of  the  forest  free- 
holders, '  that  chronicle  on  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before  the 
Conquest/     One  can  readily  believe  it ;  for  if  ever  antiquity  tovoA 
its  monument  in  bark,  it  is  in  the  bark  of  those  sylvan  giants  which 
stand  in  Brockenhnrst  Park.    Speaking  of  the  'melancholy  J 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  do  not  see  him  before  me.    There  is  a  fo: 
recumbent  beneath  yonder  plane-tree — it  is  not  a  plane-tree,  but 
ought  to  be — which  I  recognise  ;  it  is  none  other  than  tho 
frLo  played  me  false  at  Sonthampton,  and  his  first  words  ate 


those  of  contrite  apology,  l>tit  of  quemloaa  interrogallon  :  'Have  you 
got  a  light  ?'  He  then  proceeds  to  suggest  lunch,  and  informs  me 
that  there  is  a  comfortable  iuu  close  by ;  and  while  we  are  diacuas- 
ing  that  meal  we  decide  upon  our  route.  At  first  he  insisted  upon 
makiug  straight  for  Ringwood :  he  had,  he  said,  ttiniblod  from  tho 
clouds,  and  was  stiff  with  the  effects  of  his  fall ;  but  yielding  to  my 
representations,  he  consented  to  accompany  rae  to  Lyndhnrst. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  walk  fro  in  Brockcn- 
hnrat  to  Lyndhurst,  and  nothing,  I  fancy,  better  calculated,  in  a 
short  space,  to  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest. 
As  yon  ride  towards  L}'ndhiirst  '  the  woods' — the  language  is  Gil- 
pin's— *  receive  you  in  a  noble  vista,  in  which  form  the  road  is  cut 
through  the  forest.  A  winding  road  through  a  wood  has  undoubt- 
edly more  beauty  than  a  vista;  and  in  a  smaller  scene  we  always  wish 
to  find  it,  and  even  reproach  the  vista  whenever  it  occurs ;  but  through 
a  vast  forest  the  vista  is  in  better  taste;  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
apprehend  we  are  under  obligations  on  this  score  to  the  surveyor  of 
the  highways.  He  took  the  direct  road,  which  happened  on  this 
occasion  to  be  tlie  line  of  beauty ;  on  other  occasions,  under  the 
same  principle,  lie  had  minsed  it ;  but  here  it  suits  the  qualities  of 
the  scene,  and  shows  the  depth  of  the  forest  and  the  vastness  of  the 
woods  to  more  advantage.'  Along  this  same  *  line  of  beauty'  are  we 
now  advancing^  and  at  every  step  you  perceive  that  Gilpin's  onthn- 
fiiaam  is  more  than  justified.  Perhaps  it  is  tho  infinite  variety  of 
trees  and  the  marvellous  blendinjr  of  their  tints  which  lend  the 
chief  charm  to  these  broken  groves  that  lie  on  our  right ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  continuous  woods  on  onr 
left  which  is  the  secret  cause  of  the  bewitching  loveliness  of  the 
spot;  or  is  it  the  sight  of  those  lawns  of  emerald  turf,  traversed  here 
and  there  by  a  silver  stream,  or  here  rising  into  hillocks  round 
which  the  rabbits  gambol,  while  at  onr  approach  a  timid  squirrel 
runs  up  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  and  is  lost  in  the 
thick  foliage  above  ?  or  is  it  the  delightful  sensation  given  by  the 
elftstic  turf  beneath  our  feet,  or  by  the  breeze  sweetly  scented  with 
the  odours  of  fir  and  gorse?  or  the  glorious  expanse  of  those 
purple  masses  of  heather  which  alternate  with  tho  pure  emerald  of 
the  grass,  or  the  deep  blue  sky  overhead,  or  the  golden  sunlight  ? 
or  is  it  not  rather  the  combination  of  all  these  blessings  which 
induces  the  pilgrim,  at  this  stage  in  his  journey,  to  'rest  and  bo 
thankful,'  to  stretch  himself  cesp'tte  vividit  and  to  take  no  heed  of 
time,  as  he  listens  to  the  chorus  of  sweet  sounds,  and  inhales  the 
wealth  of  fragrant  odours  ? 

But  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  tell  us 
that  the  night  is  at  hand.  Here,  however,  we  are  at  Lyndhurst, 
the  capital  of  the  forest,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden.  There 
ifl  nothing  specially  regal  in  the  building,  which  is  called  '  the  King's 
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Lotlge.'    You  may  see  here,  if  you  have  the  eye  of  faith,  tne  stimq* 
in  which  was  the  foot  of  "William  Rufus  when  the  arrow  of  "Walter 
TyiTcI  pierced  his  side ;  and  yoa  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting   that   you    are   standing   upon    the   same    ground    as  his 
M:ijesty  George  III.  in  1789 — the  first  sovereign  since  Charles  II. 
who  visited  the  forest,  en  route  to  Weymouth,     *  His  Majesty  and 
the  royal  family/  says  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the  interest- 
ing event   *  (for  the  Queen  and  three  of  tlio  Princesses  M'ore  with 
him),  at  first  dined  in  public  by  throwing  tlie  windows  open  and 
admitting  the  crowd  within  the  railed  lawn ;  but  as  the  populace 
became  rather  riotous  in  their  joy,  there  was  a  necessity  to  ciclnda 
them.    The  royal  family,  however,  walk  abroad  in  the  forest  every 
evening.      The    King  spends  his  mornings  in  riding,  and  as   he 
rides  fast  he  sees  the  greatest  part  of  the  forest,  and  seems  bo 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  will  continue  at  Lyudhurst  (poorly  as 
he  is  there  accommodated)  till  Tuesday  following.*     Exactly  nine- 
teen years  after  this,  on  the  22d  July  1318,  it  pleased  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Dulio  of  York,   who  had  taken  a  journey  into 
Hampshire  to  settle  various  matters  respecting  forest  rights,   to 
honour  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  Forest  Hunt  at  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, given  by  them  at  the  *  King*s  Head,'  Lyndhurst.     '  As 
Lord  Warden,*  we  are  informed  by  the  authentic  narrative  of  the 
occurrence,  *  his  Boyal  Highness  condescended  to  express  the  high- 
est satisfaction  at  his  reception  on  this  occasion.     The  Earl  of 
Cavan  and  Viscount  Palmerstou  officiated  as  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, and  the  company  consisted  of  a  number   of  highly-distin- 
guished individuals.     Ail  the  villagers  appeared  dressed  in  their 
holiday   clothes   to  witness  the   Duke's   arrival.      Mr.  Nicoll   had 
his  fine  pack  of  hounds  with  the  whippers-in  displayed  in  the  l&wu 
before  the  house  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  extremely  animated  and 
interesting.'     L}*ndhurst  has  other  associations  than  these.     Near 
Lyudhurst  it  was  that  there  resided,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
official  duties  as  keeper  of  the  forest,  a  most  remarkable  character, 
Henry  Hustings,  second  eon  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.     In  Dor- 
setshire, where    he  had  a  fine  estate  at  Woodlands,  his  nearest 
neighbour  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cooper,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury.    It  was  impossible  for  two  men  to  be  more  dissimilar  in 
tastes  and  character  than  the  author  of  the   CharacterUtics  and 
Mr.   Hastings ;   moreover,  they  differed  in  politics,  and  had  small 
love  for  each  other's  persons.      Of  Mr.  Hastings  Lord  Shaftesbuij 
has  written  the  following  account,  which  is  certainly  graphic :  *  Mr. 
Hastings  was  low  of  stature,  but  very  strong  and  very  active,  of  « 
ruddy  complexion,  with  fiaxen  hair;  his  clothes  were  always  of  green 
cloth.     His  house  was  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  l&rge 
p&rk,  well  slocked  with  deex,  tu\>\)\\.%,  i^d.  ^^k-^oads.     He  had  » 
long  narrow  bowling-green  In  "\l,  ttv\3i  \3Ae\\,(a  "^"^  ^"iSIa.  x^^aA 
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bowls ;  here  too  Le  Lad  a  banqneting-room  built,  like  a  stand,  In  a 
large  tree.  Ho  kept  all  sorts  uf  bounds,  that  lan  buck,  fox,  bare, 
otter,  and  badger;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long-  and  short- 
winged.  His  great  hall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones, 
and  full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers ;  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing; 
here  and  there  a  polecat  was  intermixed,  and  hunters'  poles  in  great 
abundance.  The  parlour  was  a  large  room,  completely  furnished  in 
the  same  style;  on  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of 
the  choicest  terriers,  hounds,  and  spaniels  :  one  or  two  of  the  great 
chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed  ; 
of  these  threo  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little 
white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher,  to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  trou- 
blesome. In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arms, 
crossbows,  and  other  accoutrements ;  the  corners  of  the  room  were 
Med  with  his  best  bunting  and  hawking  jjoles:  his  oyster-table 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  iu  constant  use  twice 
a-day,  all  the  year  round  ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at 
dinner  and  supper,  with  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pool 
supplied  him.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table, 
with  a  double  desk,  one  side  of  whirh  held  a  Church  Bible,  the  other 
the  Book  of  Martyrs  \  on  different  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawks' 
kjbcKls,  bells,  old  hats  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasants* 
^ggs,  letters,  dice,  cords,  and  store  of  tobacco-pipes.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  was  a  door  which  opened  into  a  closet,  whore  stood  bottles 
of  strong  beer  and  wine,  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses^ 
which  was  the  rule  of  the  house,  for  he  never  exceeded  himself  nor 
permitted  others  to  exceed.  Answering  to  this  closet  was  a  door 
into  an  old  cha2Jel,  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion ;  but 
in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be  found  a  cold 
chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  ganmion  of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple 
pie,  with  thick  crust,  well  baked.  His  table  cost  him  not  much, 
though  it  was  good  to  cat  at ;  his  sports  snpplied  all  but  beef  and 
mutton,  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  of  tish.  He  never 
wanted  a  Loudon  pudding,  and  he  always  sung  it  in  with  "  My  part 
lies  there  in  a*.  "  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals,  put 
syrup  of  gilly-flowers  into  his  sack,  and  had  always  a  wine-glass  of 
small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred  about  with  rose- 
mary. He  hved  to  be  a  hundred,  and  never  lost  his  eyesight  or 
used  spectacles.  He  got  on  horseback  without  help,  and  rode  to 
the  death  of  the  stag  till  he  was  past  fourscore.'  What  a  study 
might  be  found  in  those  sentences  for  the  brush  of  Mr.  AVard  or 
Mr.  Leslie ! 

For  what  I  have  yet  to  say  about  the  New  Forest  I  shall  chiefly 
draw  on  the  porliamentaij  Blue  Book  to  w\uc\i  1  Viu^'^e  ^^ioNft  \si^\ia 
reference.      Were  I  to  describe  in  detail  t\ie  auccc^uvife  ^si^Vwc^a  ^V 
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the  marvellous  sylvan  gallery  of  nature  in  the  walk  between  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Ringwood.  I  fear  I  should  but  be  repeating  much  of  what 
I  have  already  written.  As  one  commences  to  descend  the  road  which, 
running  across  a  hrond  heath,  leads  to  Ringwood,  one  passes  what 
there  is  very  little  doubt  is  the  exact  spot  on  which  Rufus  was  sLot. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  is  ingeniously  mentioned  by  Gilpint 
*  History  informs  us  the  diversion  of  the  day  was  now  over,  the  ana 
was  declining,  and  William,  dismounting  his  horse,  was  enjoying  a 
moment's  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  the  chase,  when  a  stag  darted 
suddenly  across  the  heath.  The  King,  turning  towards  it,  and  lifting 
his  hand  to  screen  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  at  that  moment  received 
the  arrow.  The  scone  is  a  sweet  sequestered  bottom,  open  to  tlie 
west,  where  the  corner  of  a  heath  sinks  gently  into  it ;  bat  sheltered 
on  the  east  by  a  beechen  grove,  and  on  every  other  side  by  clompi 
of  trees,  forming  an  irregular  screen  around  it,  among  which  ttt 
several  winding  avenues  of  green  sward.  It  is  the  very  place  where 
a  person  heated  by  toil  might  be  allnred  to  stop  for  a  moment's 
repose.  But  the  chief  circumstance  of  evidence  is.  that  as  the  pUce 
is  open  only  to  the  west,  where  the  heath  was  never  probably  covered 
with  wood,  the  Kiiii?  would  there  have  been  incommoded  bv  »ft 
evening  sim.*  Passing  by  what  can  bo  at  best  but  conjeclurv,  lei 
mc  come  to  my  Blue  Book.  Early  in  the  present  }'ear  a  sei 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  repoxt 
upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Forest,  into  Ih* 
operation  of  the  Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  and  particularly  into  tbi 
exercise  and  effect  of  the  powers  of  enclosure  given  by  that  Act.  U 
had  long  since  been  plain  that  if  private  individuals  and  the  Cro' 
were  to  have  practically  unlimited  right  of  enclosure,  the  New  Fa 
must  in  the  course  of  time  lose  all  its  distinctive  beauty.  Of 
years  these  encroachments  have  been  proceeding  at  an  alaroBing 
rate.  Last  session  Mr.  Fawcett  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  nineteen  Royal  Acudemiciaiiit 
and  by  twelve  Associates  of  the  Academy,  in  which,  *  looking  at  it 
as  a  question  of  artj  they  must  earnestly  entreat  that  the  Hoosa 
will  not  do  anything  which  would  in  the  least  degree  destroy 
forest ;  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  it  they  possessed  a  p 
of  unequalled  beauty ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places, 
not  only  in  P^ngland,  but  even  in  Europe;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  possible  schools  for  art  that  the  nation  could  possess.'  A 
similar  petition  was  presented,  signed  by  all  the  influential  nembeit 
and  associates  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colour  Painters ;  and  ■ 
third,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
literature  and  science  in  this  country — by  Mr.  Browning,  by 
Carlyle,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  three  keepers  of  the  s 
tific  collection  at  the  VVr*\livA\^\use>wu,Q*w&\\wX\Wttn\n^^Mo 
Capel,  by  many  mem\)ers  oUW  ^ow^^i  o^l^wJ^a  cS.^^^sissvCv.'^i^Svfiaja, 
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many  of  tbe  leading  clergy,  '  all  of  whom  express  their  strong 
opinion  of  the  vast  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
preserving  the  forest,  not  ouly  because  it  would  conduce  to  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  but  would  also  afford  an  admirable 
opportmiity  for  the  cultivation  of  art.  entomology,  botany,  and  other 
sciences.' 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  that  an  apostle  of  the  hardest  and  most 
scientific  school  of  political  economy  can  develop  so  much  enthusiasm 
on  snch  a  subject  as  Professor  Fawcett.  *  I  can,'  he  says  before  the 
Committee,  '  only  express  an  opinion  as  one  of  the  public,  who  feel 
that  ifthey  lost  this  forest  the  same  kind  of  injury  wonld  be  inflicted 
on  them  as  a  gentleman  would  feel  if  a  park  surrounding  his  house 
were  destroyed,  or  its  characteristic  beauty  mined.  I  liave  never  had 
any  land  of  my  own,  and  I  never  expect  any  ;  but  I  can  go  down  and 
stay  in  the  New  Forest,  and  take  lodgings  which  are  very  cheap  ;  and 
I  feel  at  once  that  I  have  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  tliis  national 
park  as  any  nobleman  can  get  from  the  most  magnificent  private 
park  in  England.'  And  now  hi  us  hear  Mr.  George  Edward 
Briscoe  Eyre,  who,  as  one  who  has  seen  the  forests  of  every  zone» 
the  temperate  and  the  torrid,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  may  be 
allowed  to  know  something  about  trees.  '  I  did  not/  he  says, 
half  appreciate  the  New  Forest  until  I  had  travelled,  but  I  do  not 
besitaie  to  say  now  that  there  is  nothiug  like  it  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  taking  the  forest  iu  its  nahu'al  state;  that  such  is  the 
Opinion  of  most  travellers,  Hritiuh  ami  foreign,  and  also  tlie  opinion 
of  British  and  foreign  artists.  ...  A  (icrman  forest  differs  only 
from  a  cropped  field  in  that  it  has  cropped  trees  instead  of  cropped 
smaller  vegetables ;  it  consists  simply  of  patches  of  this  tree,  that 
tree,  or  the  other  trees,  one  series  following  another  in  regular  rota- 
tion ;  the  effect  is  simply  that  the  wood  is  monotonous ;  it  is  clear 
there  i«  no  chance  for  ani/  tree  to  assume  any  indiv'uhntlltfj,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  picttiresqueness,^  Rem  acn  tetiffisti,  Mr, 
Eyre.  How  that  remark  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Gilpin  !  It  is  because  the  New  Forest  trees  have  elbow  room  that 
their  grace  is  so  bewitching: 

'  Sweot  was  the  pcl'iic  :  apart  the  cetJara  stood, 
A  punny  iulet  o|)ened  ia  the  wood.' 

For  cedars  substitute  some  other  species  of  sylvan  growth,  and  yoa 
have  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  New  Forest.  It  is  '  these 
minny  islets,'  these  open  spaces,  which  are  the  crowning  and  dis- 
tinctive beauty  of  the  whole.  Tourists  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  visit  the  New  Forest.  If  in  1874  the  number  of  pleasure 
pilgrims  from  a  distance  was  18,06G,  more  than  thrice  that  nmnbor 
of  hard-toiling  men  and  women  kept  holiday  under  its  boughs  from 
the  contiguous  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Soullia.Ta\)\,oti.  '^.'WW'ss.Ni^^ 
of  the  forcat  is  the  creation  of  centuries,  a.nA.  \i  ttn.^  a\ift  ^S^^*?*  "^s* 
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know  how  intense  and  pccnliar  the  charm  of  that  beauty  is,  let  him 
follow  Mr.  Fawcett's  example,  and  take  the  train  ta  Brockenhurst, 
and  gaze  upon  the  groups  of  various  trees  in  the  golden  glow  of 
their  autumnal  splendour,  upon  tlie  open  lawns,  and  the  flowery 
dells,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  would  not  he  as  impossible 
by  an  expenditure  of  money  to  restore  the  New  Forest  as  to  restore 
a  Cartoon  of  Raphael. 

It  would  bo  ungrateful  if  I  were  to  conclude  this  paper  without 
special  mention  of  Ring>rood,  a  delightful  town,  with  surely  th« 
most  comfortable  country  inn  in  England — the  White  Hart — when 
I  havo  spent  many  an  agreeable  and,  I  may  add,  an  indnstrioTis 
hour.  The  walk  from  Ringwond  to  Christ  Church  is  exquisitely 
pretty.  Of  Christ  Church  and  its  glorious  old  minster  I  will  say 
nothing.  Let  me  record  the  quaintest  epitaph  I  have  ever  seen, 
which  I  deciphered  on  a  venerable  atone  in  the  churchyard.  Ita 
date  is  1C<S1,  and  it  runs  thus:  'At  the  Ester  end  of  this  frM 
stone  there  doeth  ly  the  lettel  bone  of  Water  Spurrer,  That  fitm 
boy,  who  was  his  friends  only  joy.  He  was  dronnd  at  Iligham 
Bridge.'  The  accepted  interpretation  of  this  quaint  phraseology  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  child  was  only  discovered  in  an 
advanced  stAto  of  decomposition  some  months  after  the  accident 
recorded  had  occiured. 

T.  H.  8.  ESCOTT. 
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The  jubilco  year  of  railways  has  approached.  The  fiftieth  year  has 
arrived  since  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  opened, 
and  the  iron  monster  signalised  his  holocaustic  propensities  by 
daimuig  as  his  first  victim  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Huskisson, 
the  chairman  of  the  line.  Already  the  sounds  are  heard  of  a  great 
commemoration,  at  which,  in  grand  procession,  will  move  both  the 
first  locomotive  and  its  mighty  sacccssors,  the  powerful  engines  of 
our  own  day. 

There  are  not  many  now  living  who  can  remember  the  inaugura- 
tion, fraught  with  Huch  muinentous  consequences  to  the  whole  human 
race.  But  tew  remomher  who  do  not  read  their  Hansard  the  extra- 
ordinary opposition  from  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  age,  as  well 
as  from  vested  interests,  and  more  than  all  from  prejudice — ^the 
universal  buffer — with  which  the  proposals  of  Stephenson  were  met. 
They  are,  however,  written  in  the  chronicles,  and  it  would  do  great 
good  to  many  men  to  read  them.  They  would  see  how  that  which 
as  impossible  came  to  pass,  and  how  that  which  *  never  could  be' 
is! 

Exactly  twenty  years  passed  away,  and  a  new  battle-field  ap- 
peared. What  an  old  fogey  the  bright  young  striplinj^^,  of  the  day 
think  a  man  who  talks  of  '45  !  And  yet  how  the  events  of  that 
period  are  burned  into  the  brain  of  those  who  lived  through  the  time  ! 
Various,  indeed,  are  the  experiences  of  that  epoch,  various  as  the 
men — ay,  and  women  too — who  then  lived. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  takes  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  his  country  to  consult  the  newspaper 
files  of  that  period.  Each  morning  brought  to  the  light  half  a  dozen 
schemes.  Lists  of  provisional  committee-men  occupied  columns  of 
tj-pe.  One  prospectus  was  i)articularly  notable  at  the  time.  It  had 
at  least  250  names,  but  you  would  have  to  go  half-way  through  it  be- 
fore you  arrived  at  an  esquire.  Earls,  marquises,  barons,  and  baronets 
headed  a  list  followed  by  army,  navy,  and  local  magnates.  The  fever 
gathered  strength  as  the  year  advanced.  Men  whose  houses  were  in 
St.  James's  and  Pall  Mali  were  seen  dodging  about  the  City.  Par- 
liament adjourned  only  to  give  the  members  and  their  friends  more 
time  for  Capel-court.  The  grouse  called  in  vain,  and  the  partridges, 
and  even  the  pheasants,  had  two  or  three  months  more  life  that  year. 
The  talk  at  dinner  was  of  railways.  Pair  girls  in  the  dance  asked 
their  partners  what  they  thought  of  this  or  that  project,  and  the 
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streets  throughout  the  City  echoed  with  the  monosyllable  '  scrip.* 
Fair  women  smiled  theii*  sweetest  upon  young  committee-men,  that 
their  applications  might  be  specially  'marked'  for  allotment;  and  even 
the  hearts  of  secretaries  were  attacked  by  female  wiles  to  secure  the 
much-coveted  allotment  letter. 

It  was  a  wonderful  time  for  clerks.  Solicitors  and  acconntanta 
actunlly  waited  at  office-doors,  pouncing  npon  those  who  had  already 
worked  all  day,  and  enlisting  them  for  th£;  coming  night.  If  ever 
England  was  mad  it  was  then. 

The  cold  mouths  of  the  year  came  and  subdued  the  fever — angli'et, 
the  requisitions  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of 'standing  orders'  made 
it  too  late  for  new  schemes.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  leri- 
athan  of  the  press  came  down  with  ti  leader  one  morning,  and  *  s&t 
npon*  everything — everything  :  no  matter  what.  The  whole  railwuy 
system  was  attacked.  Two  days  afterwards  a  trimming  leader 
was  written,  fixing  the  foniier  obsen'ations  on  the  new  schGmts 
and  letting  out  the  established  linos  from  its  strictures.  The  effect 
was  what  niiglit  have  been  expected.  It  was  very  much  like  putting 
a  rope  across  the  hill  after  the  horses  have  passed  the  Derby  win- 
ning-post. The  race  is  run,  but  the  horses  come  to  grief.  The 
mania  was  over,  and  men  were  settling  do^Ti  to  put  their  affairs  in 
order.  The  'leader'  came,  and  scattered  panic  and  loss  in  «T«iy 
direction. 

Now  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  It  meant  the  network  of  railways 
which  now  cover  our  land.  To  that  which  is  called  the  railwuy 
mania  we  owe  our  present  railway  system.  Granted  that  it  might 
have  been  laid  down  more  methodically ;  our  answer  is,  but  for  the 
mania  it  would  not  have  been  laid  down  at  all,  or  not  for  another 
generation.  Improvements  never  come  but  by  the  enthusiastic  ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  prosperous  and  appreciated,  they  hare 
imitators,  until  people  throughout  the  country  are  aroused  from  their 
previous  lethargy  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  inresting 
at  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  they  ordinarily  get.  Then  oomM 
Mr.  Sobersides,  and  announces  that  they  are  committing  themttehii 
to  SQch  and  such  a  number  of  millions,  and  that  they  are  all  going 
to  immortal  smash.  None  are  so  given  to  panic  as  those  who  htLje 
little  experience  of  commercial  affairs,  and  such  are  the  exceptional 
persons  who  rush  to  the  fore  whenever  a  mania  sets^  iu.  They  arc 
sure  to  make  any  sacritice  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  nntold  mil 
lions  which  Mr.  Sobersides  dangles  before  their  eyea,  and  the  oi 
effect  of  his  wonderful  lucubrations  is  to  injure  ^innocent  people  and 
fill  the  pockets  of  the  more  wary.  The  vaticinations  of  these  pro- 
phets appear  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  who  predicted  the  ruin  oCH 
France  because  it  had  two  milliards  to  pay  to  Germany.  Tfa*' 
Emperor  of  Germany  thought  he  had  cut  the  claws  of  the  eagle  for 
B  considerable  time.     But  the  milliards  were  paid  with  alachtj  fay 
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•  country  anxiouB  only  to  get  rid  of  the  foot  of  the  invader,  and  it 
is  reported  now  that  Bieniarck  is  regretting  that  he  asked  only  that 
which  seemed  to  cost  France  so  little. 

The  railway  mania  was  to  have  ruined  everi'hody.  Bnt  it  didn't. 
On  the  conlrai-y,  it  appears  every  line  found  its  level.  For  by  look- 
ing carefully  over  the  schemes  of  that  period  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  very  few  proposed  lines  that  have  not  been  carried  out  in 
one  way  or  anolhor.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  however,  we  can 
afford  to  look  on  these  things  with  calmuesB,  and  to  forgive  one 
another  for  many  mistakes  then  made. 

Let  us  follow,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  said,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  others  may  be  judged  of  by  this 
example. 

This  railway  is  an  amalgamation  of  three  companies  :  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  the  North  Midlaud,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Derby, 
The  Midland  Counties  ran  from  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester 
to  Ragby,  there  making  a  junction  with  the  North-western,  and  so 
to  London.  The  North  ADdland  consisted  of  Derby  to  Leeds,  and 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  lines.  This  amalga- 
mation, which  fonuB  tlie  Midhind,  was  orif^inated  and  carried  out  by 
the  *  railway  king/  the  celebrated  George  Hudson.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing after  the  amalgamation  in  18-44,  Mr.  Hudson  became  chairman 
of  the  line.  In  1849  his  name  disappeared  from  the  direction;  bat 
to  his  threat  skill  and  indomitable  courage  the  Midland,  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  only  about  2B0  miles,  and  whose  capital  was 
then  only  G, 200, 000/.,  is  indebted  for  being  placed  on  the  road  to 
fortune  and  greatness. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  John  Ellis  took  the  chair, 
and  has  now  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Shipley  Ellis. 
The  present  length  of  the  whole  Midland  system  is  1294  miles,  of 
which  970  are  the  sole  projwrty  of  tho  Midland  Company,  the  re- 
maining portion  being  joint  property  and  other  lines  worked  by  the 
Midland.  The  capital  account  to  December  last  shows  a  total  of 
62,000,000/.,  being  46,000,000/.  more  than  it  was  in  1844. 

By  the  Act  obtained  by  the  company  to  coustrnct  a  line  from 
Bedford  to  London,  the  Midlaud  at  length  becanie  a  direct  and  first- 
rate  metropolitan  line,  ami  planted  its  station  in  the  noble  building 
at  St.  Pancras,  to  which  wc  shall  presently  more  jjurticulorly  refer. 
In  1872  the  Midland  originated  a  new  career  in  railway  man- 
agement by  opening  all  tlioir  trains,  express  and  ordinary,  to  third- 
class  traffic.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  country  at 
this  Hberality,  and  many  were  tlio  predictions  of  failure,  incon- 
venienco,  and  loss.  The  result  must  have  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  management.  Comparing  the  last  six 
months  of  1873  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1872,  when 
this  system   was  llr&t    at  work,   the  iucrease    in  the   number  of 
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first-class  passengers  was  40,864;  of  second  class,  12,097;  of 
third  class,  738,01*5.  The  increased  receipts  were,  for  first  class^j 
5395/.;  for  second  class,  21G3/. ;  and  for  third  class,  52,G42J 
The  number  of  passengers  during  that  period  being  591,081  firsfc'^ 
class;  1/289,748  second  class;  and  9,904,280  third  class, 
of  the  increased  receipts  from  passenger  traffic,  therefore,  for  th< 
six  months,  amounting  to  C0,200L,  52,042/.  was  derived  from  third^ 
class  passengers.  As  the  chairman  observed,  with  some  degree 
triumphant  satisfaction,  *  all  that  accommodation  and  comfort  has 
been  given  to  the  travelling  commimity  represented  by  the  third- 
class  passengers,  not  only  without  loss  to  the  company,  but  with 
great  advantage  to  them.* 

Captain  Tyler's  General  Report  for  1872  on  our  railways  is  fall 
of  most  interesting  iufonuation.     We  extract  a  few  facts  only 
bearing    on    this    subject.       The    railway    receipts   of   1672   wei 
51,000,000^,  being  22,000.000/.  for  passengers  and  29,000,0001 
for  goods.    Oat  of  the  22.000,000/.  the  first  class  paid  not  more  tbi 
4.250,000/.  ;  the  second  class  a  little  more  than  4,000.000/.;  tl 
season-ticket-holders  nearly  1,000,000/. ;  while  the  third  class 
tribntedthe  extniordinary  total  of  10,250,000/.;  the  remainder 
made  iip  of  charges  for  '  excess'  luggage,  carriages,  horses^  dogl^^ 
and  mails.     It  -n-ill  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  closeM 
together,    even  if  they  be  credited  with   all  the  season-tickets  and 
extra  receipts,  do  not  much  exceed  the  sum  contributed  in  small 
payments  by  the  multitude  of  third-class  travellers.      The  incretsa 
in  numbers  of  third-class  passengers  cannot  fail  to  startle  tlie  mind^ 
when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  traffic  ofl858.    The  18,000,00( 
tlrat-class  passengers  of  1858  have  just  more  than  doubled  in  187i| 
nmounling  to  87,000,000;  the  41,000,000  second  class  have  in- 
creased to  72,000,000 ;  but  the  79,000,000  third  class  have  rii 
to  the  enormous  figure  of  312,000,000. 

Many  companies  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Midland,  hx 
even  now  there  ore  several  lines  where  third-class  passengers 
carried  only  by  specially  slow  trains,  at  inconvenient  hours,  in  filthy 
carriages,   being  shunted  continuoUy  in  sidings  while   they  jeal- 
ously view  more  aftluent  passengers  dashing  by  them,  nnable  to  com-, 
plete  their  journey  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  no  power 
returning  the   same  day.     All  who  have  experienced  these 
inconveniences,  and  all  who  have  the  heart  to  feel  for  miseries 
wliich  they  themselves  are  not  exposed,  will  remember  with 
tnde  the  year  1872  and  the  liberal  example  of  the  Midland. 

It  is  now  pretty  widely  known   till   over   the   kingdom 
farther  improvement,  instigated  by  Mr.  Allport,  the  general  mana^ 
of  the  Midland,  has  been   introduced  for  the  first  time  into 
countiy.     The  luxury  oH\\c  *\?a.We  Ciwc*'  <\{  America  are  known 
&U  Wsitors  to  that  coAintry,vfWice,\iuVV<ot>ii^%^«V^\%a^^^V^-Qs«»^ 
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I  of  some  thousands  of  miles  would  be  a  terrific  undertaking.  The 
new  cars  were  constructed  in  America  at  the  works  of  the  Pullman 
Company  at  Detroit,  and  were  sent  over  piecemeal  to  he  put  together 
at  the  Midland  Company's  works  at  Derby. 

These  cars  are  far  more  luxurious  than  we  have  any  previous 
instance  of  in  England,  excepting  perhaps  her  Majesty's  saloon 
oarriage;  they  are  5'2  feet  long,   or  about  double  the  length  of  an 

I  ordinary  first-class  carriage.  The  height  inside,  from  lloor  to  roof, 
u  8  feet  6  inches,  allowing  a  tall  lady  to  stand  upright,  however 
'lond*  the  feather  maybe  towering  above  her  hat.  Each  carriage  is 
mounted  on  two  '  bogie'  frames  situated  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
carriage,  having  two  pairs  of  wheels  each,  so  that  each  carriage 
runs  on  eight  wheels.  The  fi'amcs  are  so  pivoted  that  the  long 
carriage  keepfi  straight  and  steady,  and  the  frame  readily  takes  the 
curves  in  the  line,  however  sharp  they  may  be,  whiio  by  springs  care- 
fully adjusted  any  oscillation  that  may  occur  is  not  communicated 

I  to  the  body  of  the  carriage.  The  cars  are  entered  by  a  door  at  each 
end  from  a  platform  about  3  feet  by  8  feet,  which  platform,  being 
doubled  by  the  coupling  of  the  next  car,  affords  ample  space  for  a 
promenade  in  the  open  air,  or  a  smoke. 

In  the  day  cars  the  door  of  the  entrance  leads  into  a  short  lobby, 
having  lavatories  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  on  one  side,  and  for 
gentlemen  on  the  other,  and  opening  on  a  luxurious  saloon  measur- 
ing about  30  feet,  and  containing  seventeen  rotatory  chairs,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  arranged  iu  two  lines  along  the  sides,  leaving 
room  in  the  centre  for  free  passage.  In  these  chairs  a  passenger 
can  ride  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine,  or,  as  the  sides  of 
the  saloon  are  all  glass,  he  can  view  the  landscape  on  either  side. 
By  a  simple  apparatus  the  back  of  the  chair  may  be  made  up- 
right or  to  recline  somewhat,  while  a  rail  forms  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  footstools,  a  boon  for  which  some  of  our  fair  short-legged 
travellers  will  feel  grateful.  The  blinds  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
will  remain  at  any  desired  level.  Six  oil-lamps,  with  two  lights  each. 
and  hung  from  the  roof,  afford  sufficient  light  for  comfortable  read- 

L  iog.  Passing  through  this  saloon,  the  exit  is  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  car,  instead  of,  as  at  the  other  end,  central.  In  this  passage 
are  situated,  on  the  left-hand  side,  two  private  rooms,  having  doors 
which  fasten  on  the  inside,  and  curtains  to  all  the  windows  ;  bo  that 
a  family  party  occupying  one  of  these  compartments  would  be  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  passengers  in  the  saloon, 

\Ve  should  imagine  this  arrangement  will  become  peculiarly  popu- 
lar with  the  newly-married,  who  may  reach  by  rtiis  railway  the  most 
charming  retreats  in  England,  and  commence  the  journey  of  life  in 
that  seclasion  coveted  by  all,  unless  the  bridegroom  bo  of  the  sort 
described  in  the  '  Bashful  Young  GenUeman,'  vi\xvi  ^x^ia^^i^  *^  *^* 
journey  with  the  bride,  and  grinning  po3\iboya  \ooV\\\^  \vi4.*^,  ^a^\ 
TMutD  SM&IM8,  Voi.  VU.  ff.U.  Vol.  XXTIl,  "^^ 
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no  one  else  inside.*  The  ordinary  railway  carnage  must  be 
awkward  mode  of  transit  for  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  obtain  &  compartment  free  (rem  aggresBors,  even 
though  you  pny  for  three  times  the  number  of  seats  ymi  rcqnire. 
And  yet,  considering  the  weeks,  perhaps  rather  months,  of  prepan 
tion ;  the  constant  sympathetic  letters  and  calls  of  friends  and 
tious ;  the  excitement  of  continual  presents  :  and  then  the 
morning's  events — the  dressing  of  the  bnde,  the  solemn  and 
portant  religious  ceremony,  the  wedding-breakfast  congratulations 
swollen  into  one  great  torrent,  the  last  parental  parting,  with  tlie 
thonght,  booming  through  all  the  blight  *  mixtures*  of  happineaa  like 
a  great  diapason,  that  she  is  leaving  her  peaceful  nest,  and  trastin^ 
her  fortunes  to  an  unknown  future^ — after  all  this,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  bnde  should  desire  above  all  things  to  be  alone  ;  alone  with 
>iim  whose  sole  ri«Tht  it  now  is  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  affeclion«t* 
remembrance,  and  win  her  smiles  back  again  in  the  conteniplutioD 
of  a  bright  and  ho|K}ful  future  ? 

And  since  we  have  been  led  to  say  so  much  byway  of  di 
on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  mom,  may  we  venture  to  aak  wJ 
draws  \\j>  that  elaborate  announcement  for  the  ucwsp«pef3  wl 
takes  its  place  in  the  column  of  *  hatched,  matched,  and  despatehad' 
Place  aiix  daincs  certainly ;  but  why  shoidd  this  good  order  be  t^ 
versed  in  the  most  important  moment  of  a  womau's  life'^  Let  mi 
give  an  example : 

•  On  the  30th  ult.,  nt  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virr^in.  hy  thi' 

Hev. ,I).D.,nBsisted  by  theliev. ,  M. A.,  Archibald  SpioeV- 

man,  Esq.,  of  Tearham  Hall,  Cumberland,  to  Jessie  Golonda,  only 
daughter  of  S3*dney  Growler,  of  the  Growlory,  Berkshire,  Esq.* 

Now  here  it  will  be  perceived,  from  some  perversity  of  homao  na- 
ture, that  the  lady  is  put  second  when  she  ought  to  have  occiipi< 
the  Hist  place,  and  that  the  man  is  married  *  to'  her  when  in 
ahe  is  married  to  him.  '  Their  maidens  were  not  given  to 
is  the  awkward  condition  of  young  women  spuken  of  in  oldeiL,d 
'  Who  givoth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?'  is  the 
ant  question  asked  by  the  priest  at  the  altar.  That  which  is  gii 
must  be  given  to  somebody.  The  receiver  cannot  be  given  to 
gift.  Not  so  long  ago  the  '  lady'  instead  of  the  '  wife'  of  So-i 
so  appeared  in  the  births  department.  That  was  rightly 
gated  by  public  opinion.  Then  we  liad  a  request  in  the  obili 
that  Mends  wonld  kindly  'accept  of  this  intimation.'  Wo  would 
that  'announcement'  were  substituted  for  the  unplwisont  provincial- 
ism '  intimation  :*  but  wo  are  thankful  to  have  got  rid  of  the  uogram* 
matical  and  \*u1gar  preposition.  May  we  hope  at  lengtii  to  wm 
marriages  correctly  annoimced  ?  Ladies,  or  whoever  elM 
cizarge  of  these  maUcrs,  ^\(^a&e  RWi  \o  \V.. 

And  now  rcretvoiis  u  uo«  toouIou*,    \m  S>Mi  ^  «b^ 
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cars,  the  same  general  arrangement  wo  have  already  described  is  car- 
ried oat,  except  that  the  lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at 
^parato  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  the  seats,  instead  of  being  single 
tairs,  are  double  benches  sofUy  cushioned.  Between  the  seats 
rhich  thns  face  each  other  a  tabic  can  be  placed  at  pleasure,  on 
which  games  may  be  played,  or  correapoudcnce  conducted  with  as 
great  laciUty  as  in  a  room.  Tlio  backs  or  cushions  of  those  seats 
can  at  night  be  drawn  down  and  together  so  as  to  form  a  bed.  Above 
these  ifl  a  sort  of  cupboard  in  the  roof,  from  which  falls  a  door,  which 
hinges  from  the  bottom  and  falls  to  a  horizontal  position,  forming 
the  foundation  of  a  second  bed.  In  the  saloon,  therefore,  there  are 
sixteen  bods  for  sleeping.  This  cupboard  contains  everything  to 
make  the  beds  complete :  spring  mattresses,  pillows,  travelling  sheets, 
ud  a  wooden  partition,  which,  when  fixed,  cuts  off  the  one  bed  from 
those  oa  either  side,  CurtainB  screen  the  occupants  from  the  cen- 
tra] way,  and  complete  seclusion  is  obtained.  Attendants  arrange 
the  fitting  up  and  removal  of  the  sleeping  arraugements.  At  one  end, 
as  in  the  previously  described  cars,  are  two  private  rooms,  partitioned 
ofi'from  the  principal  apartmentH,  for  persons  who  desire  still  greater 
privacy.  Each  of  these  rooms  atlords  scats  for  five  passengers  and 
bcJs  for  three,  while  the  saloon  will  seat  thirty-two  passengers,  and 
make  up  sixteen  beds. 

The  eye,  amid  all  these  comforts,  has  not  been  neglected,  for  the 
ears  are  handsomely  decorated  in  ebony,  walnut,  and  gold,  an<l  the 
furniture  is  all  in  red  Utrecht  velvet.  Ample  light  is  secured  at  all 
tiwies,  both  from  the  sido  windows  and  the  lamps.  Ventilation  is 
-piovided  for  without  fear  of  cinders,  blacks,  or  dust,  and  each  car  is 
provided  with  beating  apparatus  to  secure  an  agreeable  temperature 
in  Uie  winter. 

'Ladies  will  especially  value  the  fact  that  they  will  enjoy  a  perfect 
immanity  from  a  disagreeable  companion,  as  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  fear  of  being  left  to  travel  alone  with  a  stranger.  There  will  bo 
none  of  the  modem  horrors  of  a  refreshment-room,  with  two  minutes 
only  for  refreshment,  as  that  necessary  duty  can  be  performed  on  the 
joamcy,  attendaate  being  at  hand  in  the  cars  to  provide  everything 
which  luay  be  required,  and  included  in  the  coauniasariat. 

The  increased  safety  of  travelling  will  also  be  valued.  The 
stnngtfa  of  the  foundations  of  these  carriages  is  very  great.  The 
buffers  are  single  and  central,  and  constructed  to  receive  the  shock  of 
a  collision  entirely  on  the  foundation  of  the  carriage,  bo  thut  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  cars  would  be  unharmed  by  a  shock  which  would 
entirely  destroy  an  ordiiuiry  carriage.  They  are  all  fitted  also  with 
the  Westinghonse  air-brake,  by  which  a  train  running  at  a  s|»oed  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour  may  be  stopped  in  thirty-eight  seconds. 

The  sleeping  cars  are  proposed  to  be  T\m  a.V  m^,  'e\*sSxB%^ 
mJdaigkt,  after  the  theatres  are  cloaed.     T\\e^  ^n2\\.w;^^V*.^^«^ 
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of  thiity-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  hnrryJ 
racing,  and  consequent  jolting,  as  in  the  Jay.     On  the  arrival  a 
Leeds  or  Liverpool,  the  carriage  will  be  ehuutod  on  to  a  (juiet  siding, 
where  the  travellers  may  have  their  sleep  out,  and  depart  when  it 
seemeth  tmto  them  good.     A  Liverpool  or  Leeds  merchant  woi 
thus  be  enabled  to  be  absent  but  one  day  from  his  business,  althouj 
he  would  have  one  complete  day  in  London.     He  might  leave  Livt 
pool  or  Leeds  on  Monday  night,  get  a  good  night's  rest,  attend 
his  business  on  Tuesday,  keeping  the  earliest  appointments,  go 
the  Opera  in  the  evening,  and  after  another  night  of  repose  on  tl 
railway  be  at  his  place  of  business  at  eight  o'clock  or  earlier 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  Midland  has  never  neglected  the  creature-comforts  of  it 
travellers.     From  thu  hiKl  opening  of  the  line  an  hotel  was  est 
lished  close  to  the  station  at  Derby,  which  has  maintained  its  repat 
tion  to  the  present  time,  several  valuable  improvements  having  bc( 
recently  effected  for  the  comfort  of  visitors.     When  in  186'2  th« 
system  was  well  at  work,  they  gave  to  the  thriving  town  of  L( 
one  of  the  gi'eatesfc  mercies  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  il 
Travellers  from  the  South  will  remember  now  with  a  shiver  tl 
grim  uncomfortable  hostelries  into  which  it  was  their  fate  to 
pitched  after  a  long  journey,  and  which  made  a  sojonra  in  Leeds  t&j 
affair  of  misery.     Great  rejoicing  must  have  been  felt,  both  by  tt 
vellers  and  residents,  when  they  saw  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Midf 
laud  Station  a  palatial  hotel  erected,  suited  in  every  respect  to  mi 
requirements,  and  anticijiating  in  many  respects  what  is  now  gradual^ 
becoming  essential  in  the  way  of  hotel  accommodation.    The  Qaeen's 
Hotel  at  Leeds  in  now  an  establishment  which  for  comfort  and  good 
management  cannot  be  excelled.      By  following  a  steady  line  of^ 
improvement  with  the  times,  it  has  acquired  a  great  amotmt  olH 
patronage,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
undertakings  of  its  Icind  in  the  provinces. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  splendid  station 
of  the  Midland  at  St.  Paucras.  Towering  »s  it  does,  with  its  grand 
facade  and  clock-tower,  so  high  above  the  £uston-road,  it  is  an  objod 
of  admiration  for  passengers  east  and  west.  So  great  ai'e  its  fiftcilit 
for  locomotion,  that  though  the  seat  of  the  Prince  ofWaJesison 
Great  Eastern  line,  it  is  from  this  station  that  his  royal  Higl 
noss  and  his  friends  depart  for  Sandringham, 

The  design  is  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.     The  gem 
arrangement  is  similar  to  the  stations  at  Ciumon-street,  Charinj 
cross,  and  Victoria,  in  so  far  as  that  the  arrival  trains  are  brongl 
in  on  both  sides  of  a  carriage-road  in  the  interior ;  but  it  diflic 
from  them  in  that  the  bookiug-oHices  are  at  the  side  instead  of 
the  end.    The  chief  feaUue  vcVvdi  %\.xV«.va  \>xfe  Vciw^N^six  \%  iUe  inunt 
roof  of  a  single  apan,  eucVosm^  wi  ai^  oil  V^,^1^  %^tofc^»:Ai. 
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This  vast  area  coTers  a  lower  floor,  which  abuts  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lateral  roads,  and  is  supported  by  720  cast-iron  columns,  49 
cross  girders,  and  15  longitudinal  girders;  there  is  an  infinity  of 
smaller  girders,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  buckle-plates.  The 
cost  of  this  ironwork  was  57,000^.,  or  nearly  3/.  Os.  GiL  per  square 
yard.  The  ribs  of  the  roof  are  a  marvel  of  strength  and  ingenuity. 
The  weight  of  each  rib  is  nearly  55  tons,  and  the  cost  1132/.  Per- 
fect ventilation  is  obtained  throagbont  the  roof,  which  is  also  pro- 
vided with  gangways,  so  that  any  single  pane  of  glass  can  be  taken 
out  and  replaced. 

The  erection  of  this  roof  was  effected  by  two  large  timber  stages 
40  feet  in  width,  and  containing  about  25,000  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber and  60  tons  of  ironwork.  The  weight  of  each  of  these  stages 
when  manned  amounted  to  650  tons.  Each  of  the  ribs  occupied  six 
days  in  getting  into  position;  and  so  perfectly  Lad  all  been  adjusted 
at  the  works  of  tbu  Butterley  Company,  the  contractors,  that  the 
greatest  depression  of  any  rib  when  the  centre  was  struck  was  only^ 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  span  of  the  roofis  240  feet,  the  extreme 
height  107  feet,  and  the  total  cost  69,865^. 

Expensive  as  this  roof  may  appear,  it  has  more  than  correspond- 
ing advantages.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  absence  of  buttresses  in 
the  lower  floor,  an  extent  of  cellarage  and  offices  is  secured  which, 
being  all  let,  will  produce  a  rental  equivalent  to  five  per  cent 
on  the  coBt  of  the  substructure.  But  the  enormous  value  of  this 
single-span  system  is  that  the  whole  working  area  is  free  from 
obstruction  of  any  kind,  and  the  company  may  make  any  alterations 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  lines  and  platforms  which  may  from  time 
to  time  best  suit  their  large  and  growing  traffic. 

The  Alidland  Grand  Hotel  is,  however,  ihe  chief  and  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  immense  pile.  From  first  to  last  it  will, 
when  finished,  about  eighteen  months  from  this  time,  have  occupied 
seven  years  in  its  erection.  The  visitors'  rooms  number  nearly  600, 
and  are  fitted  up  with  a  luxurious  taste  heretofore  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  hotel  has  been  built  from  the  designs  ot  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs  Jackson  and  Shaw. 
The  whole  interior  is  perfect.  Elevated  considerably  from  the  level 
of  the  road,  there  is  neither  noise  nor  dust  of  traffic.  By  special 
arrangements  of  the  architect  not  a  sound  of  the  adjacent  railway  is 
heard.  Perfect  noisclessness  oven  to  a  footfall  is  secured  by  the 
solidity  of  the  walls  and  the  thickness  of  the  carpets  in  the  rooms 
and  corridors.  Every  appliance  that  luxury  can  conceive  is  here  to 
be  fonnd.  The  salle  ti  maiKjer,  though  only  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  to  be  superseded  by  the  great  hall  not  yet  finished,  is 
fitted  in  the  best  taste.  But  for  the  carpet  on  the  floor  you  could 
imagine  yourself  in  the  finest  hotel  on  the  CoutiuGnt,li\iV«i.NeiU\.\iS3i^ 
jou  would  be  puzzled  to  find  any  room  bo  \u:t\urio\ffl.    Tlwi  ^VOkR  c^V 
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■l  the  iDiemal  deooratiou  and  furnishing  were  intnisteil  to  Messrs.  V 

■  Gillow  and    Son,   and   certainly  those   celebrated   decorators  will  ^ 
H  gather  many  au  applaodiug  criticism  for  the  uniqne  character  of  their 
H  work.  fl 

■  The  fabric  of  this  hotel  will  cost  350,000^,  and  the  dccora^V 

■  tion  and  furniture  150,000/.  more.  But  when  finished  it  will  be 
I  the  mo3t  magnificent  in  the  world,  and  will  probably  decide  the  point 
I  of  arrivid  for  many  travellers  from  the  North.     There  is  an  iunnense 

■  comfort  in  finding  yourself  with  only  a  few  feet  of  platform  betwMQ 
H  you  iind  your  hotel  when  you  arrive,  and  a  sense  of  securitT  Od 
I  departure  when  a  servant  of  the  hotel  obtains  your  ticket  and  joor 
K  seats,  and  informs  you  of  the  last  moment  before  departure.  Ameri- 
W  cans  especially,  who  are  used  to  first-class  establishments  in  their 

country,  have  alread}'  marked  it  for  their  own ;  and  many  of  them 
who  have  arrived  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  declare 
that  *  there  is  no  hotel  on  this  planet  which  equals  the  Grand 
Hotel,  St.  Pancras/ 

The  element  of  danger — that  bvte  noire  of  railway  traveUing, 
(  especially  to  the  female  mind — is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 

[  strength  of  the  Pull  man  car  and  the  Westinghonse  continuous  air-brake 

(  But  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 


I 
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Huthorities  that  much  of  the  alarm  which  gave  rise  to  the  mGm<mibl6 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  as  to  accidents  aross 
from  comparisons  drawn  from  imperfect  data.  It  appears  that,  bf 
the  Act  of  1872,  accidents,  although  involving  no  danger  to  pas- 
sengers, were  to  be  reported  for  the  first  time,  and  of  coarse  tbii 
flwdled  the  list  in  comparison  with  previous  years. 

On  the  Midland  Railway  during  the  year  1872  there  were,  witir 
the  very  large  number  of  20, ;:t98,5C8  passengers,  exclusive  of  season- 
ticket  holders,  who  travelled  on  their  line,  only  two  faUil  acciden 
to  passengers.  One  of  these  accidents  was  caused  by  a  pasaeo, 
jumping  from  a  train,  and  the  other  by  a  door  having  become  opet 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  after  a  train  had  started.  Even  over 
the  whole  country  in  1870  the  number  of  passengers  killed  firom 
causes  beyond  their  own  control  amounted  to  one  in  4,G51,000, 
as  against  one  in  17,010,784  for  the  year  1872.  Captain  Tyler' 
report  to  Goveiiiment  says  :  '  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  safety 
of  railway  travelling  as  compared  ^vith  other  means  of  locomotion ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  most  nvid  imagination  could  Jiot  bars 
supposed  a  few  years  since  that  so  many  passenger  joaraeys 
be  performed  and  so  much  material  conveyed  at  such  speed  with 
high  a  degree  of  safety.' 

The  chainnan  of  the  Midland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trad 
says  :  '  I  and  those  who  are  associated  with  me  fully  recognise,  an 
do  not  seek  to  escape  from,  the  respouaibility  which  devolves  upon 
the  directors  and  officers  of  every  railway  of  sparing  neither  expense 
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nor  effort  in  the  fatore,  as  we  have  not  spared  them  in  the  past,  to 
secnre  the  safety  of  both  passengers  and  servants  as  the  first  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  to  maintain  the  service  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.*  In  these  days  of  constant  travel,  which  seem  to  realise 
the  prediction  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,  '  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,'  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  such 
distinct  assurance  from  a  company  which  has  more  than  fulfilled  its 
preTiouB  pledges  to  the  public. 

HENBY  IiAEB. 
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Mt  lady  has  a  peerless  air,  a  faultless  form,  and  golden  hair ; 

But  airs  are  taught, 

And  figures  bought, 

And  dyeing  stuffs  by  no  means  rare. 

My  lady's  eyes^are  soft  and  blue,  and  changing  as  the  iris  hue ; 
Still,  eyes  deceive. 
Hearts  *  worn  on  sleeve,' 
And  make  us  oft  their  power  rue. 

Her  little  mouth — a  '  sunny  south'-^wafts  perfumed  kisses  to  the 

wind; 
Yet  winds  blow  cold, 
And  kiss  of  old 
A  traitorous  symbol  was,  I  find. 

Ay,  pearly  teeth  and  rosebud  lips,  whose  honeyed  wealth  the  zephyr 

sipa. 
But  bait  the  lair 
Where  fickle  fair, 
Like  Scylla,  wreck  men's  stately  ships. 

And  witching  eyes  and  plaintive  sighs,  and  looks  of  love  and  tender 
words — 
Love's  tricking  arts — 
Are  poison'd  darts 
More  awesome  far  than  pendent  swords. 

JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 


REVELATIONS  OF  A  CRITIC 


1  REMEMBER  an  accomplished  medical  practitioner  once  confiding] 
to  me,  Tinder  the  persuasive  influence  of  tobacco,  that  the  first  oe- 
casion  on  which  he  |>aased  three  minutes,  knowingly,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  supposed  lunatic  was  when,  some  few  weeks  after  obtaining 
his  diploma  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's-inn,  he  was 
'  called  in'  to  certify  the  dangerous  nnsoiindnefis  of  a  young  Imly, 
whose  *  friends,*  for  reasons  better  known  to  themselves  than  to 
anybody  else»  thought  it  desirable  to  shut  her  up  in  an  asylum.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  asked  to  perfonn  this  gracious  service  tbe 
doctor  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  seen  a  mad  person,  nor  had  ho  read 
a  page  of  any  work  on  mental  disease,  heard  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  been  required  to  answer  a  single  question  relating  to  it  itj 
the  profound  examination  he  had  creditably  undergone,  and  for 
which  he  hud  been  rewarded  with  the  power  and  pri\'ilege  of  signing 
away  thelibcrty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  bnindiug  them  as  lunatic* 
incapable  of  protecting  tlieir  interests  or  administering  their  ov^tj  ^ 
affairs.  The  nuive  avowal  of  this  gentleman  struck  me  as  niordH 
significant  than  reassuring.  I  may  hereafter  have  more  to  tdl 
about  this  incident  and  the  further  revelations  to  which  it  led  up. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  am  desirous  of  unburdening  myself  of » 
confession  elicited.  I  will  not  say  by  what  arts,  from  a  '  critic' 

It  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  unbosoming  of  one  ofth( 
clever  persons  who  crowd  the  stalls  of  theatres  on  *  first  nights' 
who  spend  their  lives  in  poring  over  piles  of  uncut  volumes  reekinf 
of  ink  and  paste  at  home,  or  wander  note-book  in  hand,  lauguldl] 
but  learnedly,  through  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Academy  ani 
like  iustitutions  at  *  private  views,'  and  whose  solo  mission   in 
world  would  seem  to  be  to  cut-up  mercilessly  and  rednoe  to 
meat  the  products  of  other  people's  brains  and  industry — ought 
prove  interesting.     The  difliculty  that  stood  on  the   threshoLl 
such  an  inquiry  was  to  induce  any  sufficiently  able  member  of  t 
craft  to  divulge  his  secrets.    It  was  abundantly  evident  that  socrcoj 
must  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  critic 
Nobody  could  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  juvenile  artists  iiiliteri 
surYeyorship  who  go  about  plumbing,  measuring,  and  assessing 
value  of  works  of  art  of  all  descriptions  with  an  assurance  equal  to 
emergency ;  the  book-tasters  who  dig  their  little  scoops  witii  eqi 
conGdence  into  mntlera  tTae  dee^c^t  ot  i\ie  moat  superficial,  and  pro- 
Dounce  judgment  wiili  \ake  csi^e  ou  \?cia  tafe-aXmcc^  «!l  Nkv^wa  ^anv 
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or  gay ;  the  eccentric  playgoers  Tvho  sit  with  unmoved  composure 
through  pieces  pathetic  or  mirth-provoking,  like  mimic  justices  with 
the  heavy  responsihility  of  an  important  summing-up  at  the  close 
of  the  trial,  and  then  go  home  and  bespatter  their  paper  with  fulsome 
praise  of  favourites,  or  daub  it  with  abuse  of  those  they  dishko — 
could  be  sincerely  competent  for  the  business  in  which  they  axe 
engaged.  I  say  sincerely  competent  because,  after  all,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  critic  must  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  dependent  upon 
his  sincerity.  No  one  probably  knows  the  extent  and  variety  of 
a  man's  qualifications  for  forming  a  literary  judgment  so  well  as 
himself;  although,  naturally  but  unhappily,  no  other  pretender  is 
more  unwilling  to  confess  his  shortcomings.  The  manifest  insuf- 
ficiency of  these  people  impressed  me  with  the  first  desire  to  get 
at  some  of  their  secrets.  Their  youth,  their  innocence,  their  au- 
dacity, each  in  turn  so  much  nttracte<l  me  that  I  burned  to  know 
more  of  their  work  and  characteristics.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  received  the  following  remarkable  disclosures, 
which  I  propose  to  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  language  of 
their  candid  author. 

'  I  was  educated  at  a  public  school,  and  graduated  at  Oxford.  I 
missed  my  fellowship,  but  that  was  because  I  studied  too  much 
rather  than  not  enough.  My  brain  whirled  with  work,  my  health 
was  impaired,  and  when  the  time  came  I  broke  down,  not  igno- 
miniously,  but  badly  enough  to  come  out  below  somebody  else,  not 
half  so  well  grounded  as  myself,  and,  of  course,  ho  M'alkod  over  me. 
However,  at  the  promising  age  of  twenty-three  I  found  myself  B.A., 
and  in  a  position  to  begin  life  witli  what  most  people  would  call 
plenty  of  ability,  a  cleai'  field,  and  no  favour.  It  was  this  last  nega- 
tive characteristic  of  my  fortune  that  led  to  my  misadventures.  My 
father — a  highly  respectable  bat  old-fashioned  gentleman,  the  whole 
of  whose  patrimony  had  been  invested  in  the  advowson  of  a  living 
which  he  adorned — was  intensely  chagrined  at  my  failure,  and  still 
more  by  my  refusal  to  take  "Orders."  Ho  did  not  precisely  cut  me 
off  with  a  shilling,  but  he  coupled  with  the  paternal  blessing — a  par- 
ticularly lukewarm  benediction — the  intimation  that  I  must  carve 
my  own  way  to  competence,  and  in  the  process  rely  exclusively  on 
my  own  resources.  These  resources  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  exceeding  smallness.  But  in  youth  the  blood  is  ruddy  and 
glows  with  warmth,  and  I  was  sanguine.  Packing  my  portmanteau, 
and  paying  my  bills — my  college  career  was  nin  at  a  period  during 
which  Oxford  tradesmen  were  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests — 
I  expended  my  penultimate  ten-pound  note  in  a  parting  conviviality 
with  a  select  circle  of  friends,  bade  a  somewhat  sorrowful  adieu  the 
next  morning  to  my  college  chums,  and  came  up  to  London, 

*  This  coming  up  to  London  is  generally  8u\j^v^d  t<;j  ^  ^Jafe 
tanuog'pomt  in  a  man's  life.     Its  principal  \mmGiii\3Aft  ^^ftQ.\.\a\Q:^ 
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case  was  the  emptying  of  my  pockets.  In  sotueihing  less  tiuus 
fortnight,  during  which  I  **  looked  abont*'  me  pretty  extensively, 
found  myself  without  ii  stiver.  While  the  money  lasted,  I  bad 
freely  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  circle  of  conjifiinial  spirits,  who  held  a 
frequent  symposium,  after  the  theatroa,  at  a  much  fre(juented  taTem, 
where  everybody  knows  everybody  else,  not  far  from  Dniry-lane. 
While  the  money  lasted,  I  was  welcome  to  the  enterprising  manager 
and  wonderfully  civil  waiters  of  the  establishment ;  and  when  it  waa 
all  gone — to  the  honour  of  my  friends  let  me  confess  it  with 
gratitude — I  was  welcomed  by  the  guests.  But  man  lives  by 
money,  and  penury  stared  me  in  the  face.  It  is  needless  to  explain 
that  in  coming  up  to  London  I  proposed  to  myself  to  live  by  my 
pen — everybody  does.  The  same  proposition  made  to  several  pub- 
lishers and  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  in  a  general  sort 
of  way,  was  not,  however,  received  in  the  manner  I  anticipated. 
One  exphcit  but  not  particularly  pleasant  gentleman  explained  to 
me  that  a  young  man — I  regret  to  say  he  laid  much  emphasis  on 
the  young — who  professed  his  readiness  to  write  on  all  sabjects  in- 
diflerently,  was  not  likely  to  write  remuneratively  on  any.  Others 
would  be  quile  willing  to  take  anything  from  me,  but  somehow  thej 
only  took  lota  of  trouble,  a  quantity  of  paper  and  stamps,  find  for 
these  they  did  not  reimburse  me.  I  blossomed  in  manuscnpt 
amazingly,  but  I  never  once  flowered  in  print ;  and  as  there  was 
no  fruit  of  my  labours,  I  had  to  inhabit  a  garret  of  the  most  elevated 
and  forlorn  description,  and  fed  either  miserably  insufficiently  or 
at  the  expense  of  my  friends. 

*  One  evening,  while  I  was  supping  with  more  than  common 
greediness  and  melancholy  ofT  delicacies  for  which  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pay,  a  young  gentleman  of  better  parts  than  polish 
accosted  mo  vrith  the  curt  but  sage  suggestion  that  as  I  seemed 
wofully  "down  on  my  lack,'*  I  had  a  deuced  deal  better  t-ake  to 
"doing  the  theatres,"  than  setting  up  for  a  Shakespeare  and  shaking 
down  to  a  tramp.  I  was  always  fond  of  epigrams,  and  this  siruci 
me  as  both  neatly  turned  and  opportune.  The  difficulty  was  that. 
except  in  so  far  as  my  classical  researches  had  made  me  acqaaintcd 
with  plays,  I  knew  nothing  of  theatrical  pieces  or  performantes. 
I  had  scarcely  ever  been  in  a  play-house.  I  modestly  started 
this  objection,  but  it  was  overruled.  I  was  assured  it  was  all 
"bosh"  about  knowing  anything  of  the  subject.  "Don't  yon  know, 
old  fellow,  what  Professor  Somebody  said  about  reviewing:  •  If  yon 
are  going  to  review  a  man's  book,  it  isn't  fair  to  him  to  read  it.'" 
In  short,  my  friend  offered  to  "  pat  mo  in  the  way  of  it,"  as  he 
said ;  and  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot,  he  straightway  intro- 
duced me  to  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  who  happened  to  be 
aenied  at  an  adjacent  taXAe.  T\i^  &Tt«.T\^<6tiN«tuS. -««&  made  over  the 
top  of  the   screen  between  V\ift  wjni^M\AaG^XA,  wA  wa  '^aa  «««h. 
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^^■id  I  found  myself  master  of  two  to  three  guineas  a  week,  to 
^QB  with,  and  a  "  power"  into  the  bargain.  A  manager  to  whom 
I  was  presented  half  an  hour  later  in  the  same  room  welcomed  me 
with  a  fervour  of  affection  perfectly  OTerpoworing,  and  immediately 
made  me  free  uf  his  house.  Two  comediuus,  one  somewhat  "high," 
and  the  other  very  "low,**  treated  roe  to  whisky — the  nectax  of 
critics — on  the  strength  of  my  new  position.  I  adjourned  with  my 
friend  to  a  club  which  kept  open  nntil  an  early  hour  in  the  morning; 
my  name  was  inserted  in  the  book  of  candidates  for  membership, 
and  I  returned  to  my  garret  a  proud  and  slightly  inebriated  autho- 
rity, armed  \vith  the  powers  of  *'  puff"  or  *'  slate,**  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  professors  of  an  art  conceruiug  which  I  was,  to  speak 
frankly,  in  the  sublimity  of  ignorance. 

'  The  morning's  reflection  brought  calmness,  but  I  could  not 
at  that  time  ufford  to  be  candid.  Had  my  finauces  been  more 
flourishing,  that  impulse  of  honesty  which  I  have  so  often  found  it 
needful  to  restrain  in  my  relations  with  the  Press  would  doubt- 
leas  hare  caiTicd  me  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper  to  which  I  was 
attached,  to  make  the  confession  with  which  I  am  now  wearying 
yon,  and  solicit  some  task  more  within  my  compass.  But  I 
forbore.  At  6.45  I  met  my  friend  and  patron  by  appointment, 
and  after  fortifying  ourselres  with  a  slender  repast — critics  I  dis- 
covered do  not  feed  heavily  much  before  midnight — and  copious 

libations, ^e  "dropped  in"  at  the Theatre  Royal.    It  was  a  first 

night.  The  manager  most  ^aciously  received  us  in  the  lobby,  and 
gave  "  orders"  for  two  good  stalls,  in  the  front  row — as  there  was 
to  be  a  new  ballet.  Before  taking  onr  places,  and  all  through  the 
first  piece — a  new  farce,  which  my  guide  and  instructor  informed  me 
it  was  not  necessary  to  sec,  because  Dash  was  not  in  it,  and  Some- 
body w*as ;  besides  which  it  was  written  by  So-and-so,  who  was  a 
**prig,'*  for  Somebody  who  was  an  insufl'erablo  "stick,"  and  whom 
the  critics  had  resolved  to  put  do\vn — we  lounged  at  the  refresh- 
ment-bar, where  my  friend  exchanged  civilities  with  the  barmaids, 
fraternised  with  some  fellows  of  the  calling  to  which  we  belonged, 
shook  hands  warmly  with  certain  actresses — beauties  who,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  shone  in  burlesque — "chaffed**  a  "lady**  who 
had  been  on  the  stage,  but  was  at  present  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  made  himself  generally  agreeable.  In  the  course  of  the  half- 
hour  spent  in  this  charming  maimer  I  picked  up  some  agreeable 
acquaintances,  was  invited  to  an  *'  at  homo**  by  a  siren  of  the  stage 
and  the  green-room,  and  was  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  the 
author  of  the  new  piece  of  the  evening,  whom  I  found  a  vastly  uffec- 
tionate  man,  and  for  whom  I  conceived  a  great  liking.  At  length 
the  farce  was  concluded.  The  audience  came  steaming  from  the 
house  to  imbibe  fresh  air  and  other  rcfreaUuveuU.  Wxa  <i\c\i<&%n.x^ 
exerted  jtaelf  to  the  utmost;  and,  entering  \Axe  aui^VviivoLva  -^rt:^  wi 
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easy  lonngiDg  f»ait  aa  expressive  as  poasiblo  of  general  boredom, 
we  sank  heavily  into  our  seats.  The  cnrtain  was  drawn  nj*, 
discloBing  an  interior  of  special  realism  in  the  matter  of  carpentry; 
the  scene-painter  was  *•  called"  before  the  piece  began,  and  received 
the  plaudits  of  pit  and  gallery  :  two  painstaking  nobodies  exchanged 
a  few  observations  in  voices  strangely  at  variance  with  their 
*' make-up;"  Dash  came  on,  made  as  though  he  was  aboat  to 
begin,  but  waited  until  the  audience  had  recognised  and  cheered 
him,  then  came  do^u  to  the  footlights,  bowed  gratefully,  and  the 
play  fairly  commenced. 

•  Wliat  it  was  all  al>ont  I  do  not,  after  this  lapse  of  lime,  re- 
member. I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  it  then.  It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  my  third  visit  to  a  theatre,  and  practically  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  on  that  or  any  other  stage  a  performance  in 
which  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  take  a  lively  interest,  \\liethcr 
the  dialogue  was  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  witty  or  feeble, 
I  conld  not  determine ;  for  what  with  straining  too  much  to  catch 
the  words,  and  at  the  same  time  staring  intently  to  watch  tho 
"business,"  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  either.  At  first  I  tried 
to  make  notes  in  a  book  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose  ;  but  seeing 
a  smile,  which  I  supposed  to  be  one  of  derinion,  on  the  fuce  of  a 
great  "critic "in  a  box  on  my  left,  I  quickly  put  up  my  pcnciL 
Then  I  tried  to  listen ;  but  added  to  the  difliculty  of  hearing  what  ^ 
was  said  on  tho  stage,  there  was  the  circumstance  that  two  *'  critics'*  H 
were  gossiping  loudly  in  tho  row  behind  me.  The  feat  was  im-  ' 
possible.  My  friend,  who  had  dropped  off  into  a  heavy  slumber  at 
my  elbow,  woke  up  opportunely,  after  about  twenty  minutes  and  fl 
three  scenes  had  passed,  and  seeing,  I  suppose,  a  distressed  ex* 
pressioB  on  my  fuce,  Idndly  whispered,  "  All  right,  dear  boy,  wait 
till  we  get  out."  At  the  close  of  the  act  we  did  get  out,  and  then  I 
discovered  how  it  was  all  managod.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  my  pains 
had  been  vain.  The  piece  I  had  thought  to  be  "new  and  original," 
because  tho  play-bill  so  described  it,  was  taken  from  the  French, 
and  US  it  turned  out  was  a  free  but  close  translation.  An  act  had 
been  dropped  and  a  sceno  or  two  transposed ;  the  names  warn 
altered  and  the  title  changed.  These  particulars  we — for  my  frienii 
Icnew  as  little  about  it  as  myself — picked  up  in  the  refreshment 
room  from  the  one  person  who  seemed  reasonably  woll-informed. 
He  was  a  friend  of  tho  manager,  and  had,  it  appeared,  long 
played  the  part  of  patron  to  the  author.  Being  fr'tcndlt/  to  tho  two 
persons  chiefly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  piece,  this  excellent 
man  contrived  to  acquaint  us  with  (as  I  tlien  thought)  exceedingly 
shady  facts  concerning  the  adaptation,  and  took  much  pains  to  point 
out  some  too  painful  instances  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  his  protegee.  He  had  also  a  low  opinion  of  his  friend  the 
principal  performer,  and  said  some  smart  and  acrid  things  aboot 
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Ihe  piece  as  a  whole,  and  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  play  and  its 
performance.  Having  u  retentive  memory,  I  recollected  these  par- 
ticulars ;   and  when  my  friend  was  too  obfnscuted  to  write  his  own 

ticism  later  in  the  evening,  I  succeeded  in  bnihling  up  the  bitter- 
ess  I  had  heard  at  the  bar  into  a  column  of  readable  stuff,  which 
appeared  in  due  coarse  in  my  newspaper.  Much  to  my  surprise — for 
I  was  entirely  inexperienced — the  criticism  produced  by  the  authority 
from  whom  I  had  gleaned  the  elements  of  my  own  judgment,  was 
from  end  to  end  a  puff  of  the  warmest  and  wildest  character.  The 
other  **  critics"  who  had  gathered  round  and  hung  upon  his  words, 
and  vied  with  him  in  their  abuse  of  the  whole  entertainment  as  a  signal 
failore,  published  the  moat  entrancing  accounts  of  its  success,  I 
alone  *  *  slated"  it  roundly  ;  and  being  fresh  at  the  work  of  word- 
building,  and  using  few  technicalities,  bcoaasc  I  did  not  know  them, 
my  article  attracted  some  notice ;  and  the  editor  taking  my  tale- 
bearing for  the  fearless  expression  of  a  true  and  independent  judg- 
ment, and  ^ding  his  paper  talked  about,  I  achieved  success,  and 
fomid  myself  fairly  launched  in  the  profession  to  which  I  have  since 
clung,  and,  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion  on  my  part,  by  dint 
of  a  quick  ear,  a  good  memory,  and  a  fertile  imagination,  prospered. 
'  This  is  bow  I  became  a  **  critic.'*  How  I  have  since  discharged 
my  functions  with  profit  to  myself  and  more  or  less  advantage  to  the 
public  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentencen.  I  have  shaped  my  practice  by 
principles  which  I  may  now  cast  into  precepts,  in  humble  imitation  of 
Swift's  famous  advice  to  servants,  only  (]uite  sincerely.  If  any  young 
man  beginning  life  likes  to  adopt  tiioni,  ho  is  welcome.  I  can  only 
point  to  my  own  attainments  and  the  position  and  confidence  I 
enjoy  in  proof  that  they  are  likely  to  bo  found  of  value.  In  substance^ 
if  not  in  form,  I  believe  they  are  the  maxims  which  govern  the 
professional  conduct  of  most  critics ;  and  as  my  own  engagements 
Lave  extended  from  the  theatre  to  the  book-room  and  to  the  gal- 
leries of  art  in  and  about  Loudon,  their  **  principles"  will  be  found 
applicable  to  plays,  poutry,  prose,  and  pictures.  I  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  make  something  by  teaching  the  art  of  criticism, 

the  memorable  Rarcy  taught  horse- training ;  but,  alas,  no  ap- 
enticeship  is  thought  requisite  for  this  deportment  of  literary  work, 
and  curiously  enough  it  is  that  to  which  the  young  especially  attach 
themselves,  from  which  they  derive  profit,  and  for  which  I  presume 
they  are  felt  by  editors  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  I  make  no  apology 
for  the  simplicity  of  my  directions.  The  greatest  tniths  may  be 
clothed  in  the  language  of  childhood.  If  any  one  not  pro}>osing  to 
become  a  **  critic"  should  chance  to  read  my  directions,  let  him  lay 
them  to  heart;  for,  although  iiot  a  practitioner,  he  may  learn  to 
set  new  value  on  the  labours  of  a  class  of  men  who  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  if  only  for  their  exceeding  pluck  and  large  capacity. 
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ADVICB  TO  CBITICB, 

'  Never  allow  your  dearest  friend,  least  of  all  your  editor,  to  irap- 
poac  jou  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  asks  jou  to 
express  a  judgment.  It  is  not  a  disquulification  to  know  nothing  of 
a  topic  on  which  yon  are  rccinirod  to  write.  Being  nninfortned 
you  are  likely  to  be  impartial ;  you  can  take  either  aide  indiflerentlr ; 
and  by  saying  what  you  can  contrive  to  think  of,  smartly,  yon 
are  sure  to  attract  attention,  which  in  criticism  is  everything.  No- 
body oares  what  you  say  except  the  author,  actor,  or  producer  oft 
play,  the  ^vrite^  or  publisher  of  a  book,  or  the  painter  of  a  piotore ; 
and  these  people  are  really  of  no  consequence. 


I 


'When  you  are  in  doubt  in  your  own  mind  as  to  any  point, 
always  deal  with  it  decidedly.  Make  an  assertion  and  sapport  it 
with  adjectives.  If  you  fancy  Mr.  Su-and-so  has  made  a  meas  of  a. 
thing,  save  him — he  will  be  sure  to  thank  you  for  it — ^by  declaring 
solemnly  it  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  or  produced.  Il  is 
astonishing  how  this  goes  down  with  the  reading  public ;  half  sas* 
pecting  a  thing  is  bad,  they  naturally  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who 
sets  them  right,  or  they  pride  themselves  on  contradicting  him.  In 
either  event,  the  **  critic"  finds  his  account.  He  is  revered  or  be  is 
abused.  Reverence  and  abuse  are  both  excellent  things  in  their  w^. 
I  am  not  sure  which  is  best.  The  only  bad  thing  is  to  bo  dim* 
garded. 


I 
I 


'In  the  case  of  n  play,  ask  yourself,  or  still  better  somebody 
else,  these  questions  :  1.  Is  it  from  the  p'rcnch  ?  If  yon  are  imablo 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  say  it  is.  Nine  chances  to  one  yoa  are  right* 
If  any  one  disputes  the  statement,  say  the  jtlagiarism  from  thi»  or 
that  work — naming  an  obscure  book,  if  possible  outofprint — istoo  evi- 
dent to  need  proof,  and  the  man  must  be  a  fool  who  fails  to  detect  it. 
2.  Is  there  anything — there  generally  is  something — awkvard 
about  the  arTanf3:ement  of  the  acts  or  scenes  ?  If  so,  yoa  can  way 
the  writer  lacks  the  dramatic  faculty.  Neatly  pnt,  the  accosation 
retlects  as  much  credit  on  the  critic  as  discredit  ua  the  playwright. 
Many  a  criUc  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  dramatist  bj 
this  class  of  observation — and  kept  it  until  he  tried  to  write  a  piece 
himself,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fellow  critics.  3.  Is  it  int>ducod 
economically,  hastily,  or  with  too  lavish  expenditure?  In  the  first 
case,  you  can  say  the  manager  is  using  up  his  old  Bcenery,  wfauth 
always  provokes  him,  especially  if  he  is  not  thriving  io  basineiB. 
In  the  second  case,  you  can  insinuate,  or  still  better  assert^  that  be  has 
come  to  grief  with  some  other  piece,  and  has  been  compelled  to  pro- 
dace  the  present  as  a  '*  stop-gap."     This  tells  admirably,  and  baa 
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the  Bdvantage  of  hitting  some  antbor  who  is  supposed  to  hare  a 
piece  **  under  conaidenition**  at  tbo  theatre.  If  the  production  is 
marked  by  profuse  outlay,  you  may  make  the  finest  **  plunge'*  of  all : 
Bay  the  whole  thing  has  been  got  up  for  the  gratification  of  somebody's 
Tanity,  or  for  the  display  of  an  individual — it  should  by  rights  be  a 
lady.  A  clercT  critic  will  make  much  profitable  capital  out  of  these 
suggestions. 

||B  'In  the  case  of  a  book,  cut  the  leaves  for  the  sake  of  your  repute 
with  your  editor,  but  avoid  reading  it.  The  preface  will  commonly 
give  you  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  author's  intention.  Attack  that,  on 
general  grounds,  quote  a  weak  or  poor  passage — you  will  generally 
find  one  near  the  middle  of  the  book — and  you  can  easily  make  up 
a  column  of  pleasant  reading,  which  is  the  main  point  in  a  "  review." 
If  the  work  is  a  novel,  you  should  find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
writer,  and  be  guided  by  general  gossip  rather  than  the  book  itself 
as  to  judgment  to  be  pronounced  upon  it.  There  are  some  authors 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  wte  down,  or  "  drop  :"  others  who  must 
be  cracked  up.  Kaxui^  Jlrst  determined  what  you  mean  to  do,  it 
is  always  easy  to  find  in  a  work  of  fiction  the  means  of  doing  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  editors  do  not  tliemselves  read  the  books  they 
give  out  to  be  reviewed  by  their  contributors,  and  frequently  they  do 
not  even  read  the  proofs  of  reviews  before  publishing.  An  editor 
will  therefore  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  general  impression  he  has 
formed  of  authors  from  hearsay.  The  critic  is  therefore  safe  in  fol- 
lowing the  fashion,  except  in  a  newspaper  or  review  which  affects 
"  originality:"  ho  should  there  go  against  the  vogue. 

^F  'In  treating  ofpictnresi  deal  principally  with  artists  and  schools, 
scarcely  at  all  with  the  works  before  you.  Find  out  the  men  and 
women  to  praise,  and  praise  them ;  let  the  others  drop  with  a  few 

technical  remarks  of  a  discomfiting  character  ;  such  oa  :   "Mr. 

has  no  eye  forcolour  ;**  *'  Miss would  do  very  well  if  she  could 

draw ;"  *'  Mr. always  chooses  poor  subjects,  and  treats  them 

imperfectly  ;"  this  one  *'  has  no  sense  of  the  beautiful ;"  that  "  lacks 
the  perception  of  grandeur  ;"  the  other  "is  deficient  in  the  power 
of  grouping  and  posing  his  figures,*'  Never  forget  the  jargon  of  the 
studio  ;  and  introduce  it  plentifully, 

i  *  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  abuse  plays,  quarrel  with  books, 

and  praise  pictures.  Li  whatever  he  says  the  critic  should  be 
dogmatic,  and  either  put  on  an  air  of  spurning  to  give  reasons  for 
his  judgment,  becanse  ho  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  subject 
of  his  criticism  ;  or  overpower  the  jud  ,Tnent  of  the  reader  by  a  great 
show  of  learning  and  research.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  this 
may  be   accompUshed,  and  how  very  far  a  little    knowledge  will 
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go  when  it  is  skilfully  applied  in  the  bnsinesB  of  picking  holes  in 
the  achieTements  of  those  who  rashly  undertake  the  production  of 
substantial  work  themselves,  instead  of  discreetly  earning  their  liTe< 
lihood  and  reputation  by  criticising  the  work  done  by  others.' 

Thus  loquaciously  the  critic  confessed  himself.  If  his  revelations 
may  be  trusted — and  I  believe  they  may — *  criticism'  is  neither  a 
bad  business  nor  an  arduous  one.  His  profits  have,  I  know,  been 
considerable ;  his  reputation  is  high,  and  established  on  a  fair  basis. 
Play-writers,  authors,  and  artists  tremble  at  his  name.  He  has 
done  some  things  himself,  but  the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 
They  are  neither  priceless — except  in  the  sense  that  nobody  oaree 
anything  for  them — nor  immortal;  they  never  had  life,  barely 
form.  What  he  says  about  '  no  apprenticeship*  being  necessgiy  for 
the  business  of  a  [  critic'  is  probably  in  pure  spite  and  jealousy.  Of 
course  there  is  no  apprenticeship  for  criticism.  What  is  there  to 
learn  ?    And  if  there  was  anything,  who  could  teach  it  ? 
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CuArTEH  I.  Old  Qbousb  in  the  Gcnboom. 

The  previous  history  of  Ibis  dog,  whoso  name  is  familiar  to  the  pre- 
sent and  all  succeeding  ages  throngh  the  medium  of  Goldsmith's 
famous  play,  is  unknown  to  me.  He  may  be  as  much  a  myth  as 
the  dog  of  .Ucibiudes  or  of  Montargis,  or  he  may  have  had  a  real 
existence,  like  the  poodle  of  the  Guards  who  was  wounded  at  the 
Alma,  or  my  friend*  Colonel  CoIviUe's  *  Mouche,'  who  used  to  fetch 
his  master's  letters  from  the  post-office  at  ShomcIiQ'e.  I  am  en- 
tirely uninformed  on  the  subject.  Empires  and  states  may  lluurish 
and  may  fade,  but  what  that  story  of  old  Grouse  in  the  gunroom 
was  which  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Contemporary  records  are  altogether  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  the  legend  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  dust  of  ages.  But  I 
do  know  that  there  was  a  stupid  old  pointer  dog  bearing  the  name 
of  Grouse,  who  bved  in  our  family  for  so  many  years  that  he  came  at 
last  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  member  of  it,  and  was  treated  with 
that  sort  of  condescending  kindness,  varied  by  occasional  ill-usage, 
to  which  all  poor  relations  are  more  or  less  subject.  There  was  no 
harm  in  the  dog.  Ho  could  not  bite,  for  his  teeth  were  all  gone  ; 
and  his  bark  was  a  feeble,  wheezy,  asthmatic  sound  which  would 
not  fnghten  a  child.  Ho  had  not  much  to  speak  of  in  the  way 
of  a  tail,  but  that  small  portion  which  remained  he  would  Rtill  wag 
with  astonishing  energy  when  victuals  were  looming  in  the  distance. 
He  was  liver-colour  and  brown,  with  large  sjwts,  and  speclded 
all  over  like  a  turkey's  egg.  My  father  could  not  bear  to  have  the 
dog  prowling  about  the  house  ;  the  stable,  he  said,  was  his  proper 
residence.  But  although  Grouse  was  duly  evicted  with  certtnonyas 
scant  us  if  ho  had  been  an  Irish  touont-at-will,  no  sooner  was  dinner 
over,  the  rcd-moroen  curtains  drawn,  and  the  little  bandy-legged  table 
with  the  bottles  and  glasses  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  just  as  my  father 
was  mixing  for  hiniself  his  first  glass  oFwhisky  and  hot  water,  than  the 
pointer  would  emerge  fi-om  some  unknown  retreat,  and  coiling  him- 
self up  into  a  sort  of  ball,  place  his  head  on  his  extended  forcpaws, 
mnd  wink  his  old  eyes  with  an  expression  so  peculiarly  affectionate 
that  no  one  bad  tho  heart  to  dislodge  him.    Mj  mother  was  attached 

•  fjeut-rolouci  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Colvillc",  C.B.,  now  Gomptroller  to  H.B.H.  tho 
Duke  of  Ediiiburff^. 
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to  the  dog,  for  iqt  young  brother  bad  used  him  in  the  dBj||?Jdf9^H 
fancy  as  a  sort  of  horse,  and  riddeu  him  about  the  bouse;  iodfl^^ 
serrontSr  who  were  fond  of  the  child,  treated  the  dog  with  respect 
for  the  sake  of  his  little  master,  who  hud  gone  away  into  the  com- h 
pany  of  the  aDgek.     So  Grouse  gradually  HubHided  iuto  au  institU'-^ 
tion,  and  in  respect  to  his  memory  I  pinst  say  that  a  more  thor-      ' 
oughly  aniiablo  quadruped  never  existed.     The  weak  pointa  of  his 
character  were  self-conceit  and  obstinacy.     He  was  as  deaf  as  ■ 
post — but  I  have  known  a  Lord  Chancellor  (to  be  sure  he  wjis  an 
Irish  one)  who  was  afflicted  with  the  same  infirmity — and  althongh 
the  old  pointer  may  have  originaliy  understood  his  profession  as  wel 
as  any  lawyer  who  ever  wore  a  wig,  his  best  days  were  over.    Hi 
could  no  longer  distinguish  the  scent  of  game  with  scientific  accu- 
racy; he  did  not  obey  the  word  of  command,  simply  because  he  coal< 
not  hear  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  point,  a  water-wagtail,  a  field' 
fkre,  or  a  lark  would  rise  before  him  much  more  frequently  thasi 
a  partridge,   and  ho  would  malco    an    attempt  to    catch  the  bird» 
ludicrously  abortive  by  reason  of  its  clumsiness,  wagging  the  wfaDo 
his  stump  of  a  tail  to  and  fro  with  surprising  velocity. 

Since  Grouse  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  went  the  way  of, 
all  pointers  (he  died  of  sheer  old  age),  many  a  dog  has  owned  me  k 
a  master ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Cartouche,  a  wbit^  poodle,  whom 
I  purchased  when  he  was  about  the  size  of  my  hand  for  a  five-frazi0< 
piece  from  an  itinerant  vendor  on  the  Pont  Keuf,  I  cannot  Term 
one  whose  fidelity  was  more  undeviating.    When  I  came  home 
school  for  the  holidays,  Grouse  was  always  the   foremost  in 
family   group   assembled  on   the   hall   door-steps   to   welcome 
arrival ;   and  when  the  bitter  hour  of  my  departure  came,  ho  whine 
his  farewell  in  n  fashion  so  lugubrious  that  it  aficctcd  mo  almost 
tears.    So  deeply  did  I  feel  his  death  when  the  mournful  ev< 
occurred,  that  I  registered  a  vow  I  would  never  have  another  conini 
favourite.    This  resolution,  like  many  a  belter  one,  I  failed  to  ktep^ 
I  have  had  many.     Cartouche  was  the  lust.    I  brought  him  hoxD< 
decorated ^'nith  a  collar  of  red-satin  ribbon,  in  a  small  basket  to  tl 
Hotel  Mirabeau.     I  quote  from  Tom  Ingoldsby ; 

f  '  It  wad  a  litter,  a  litter  of  five. 

Four  were  drown'd  and  one  left  alivo, 
And  tho  bagman  determined  to  bring  bira  up, 
To  cat  of  bis  bit  and  sbare  of  his  cup, 
He  wan  tsuoh  a  Uuar  little  curly-tail'd  pup,* 

Cartouche  was  all  this  to  me,  and  more.     Nor  can  I  leave  tho  sab- 
ject,  although  it  has  uothiug  whatever  to  do  with  this  n&rrativ 
without  placing  on  record  an  instance  of  my  four-footod  favouriU*! 
faithfulness  and  sagacity,  which  is  more  surprising  than  an 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jesfte^ft  \)ooV..    Ivjvw*  Wviug  Boulogne-sur-Mer 
one  dark  winter  eveniii"  \>y  VW  V\^iiX>iQ^\..   Tvv'afta  ^^^s**  'Oml  ^a:^ 
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passports,  wLen  the  traveller  was  bothered  by  gendarmes,  who  stood 
ai  the  ladder.  Cartoache,  I  snppose,  uot  liking  the  look  of  these 
gentry,  barked  as  he  passed,  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  resenting  the 
insult,  made  a  tlouriBh  at  the  dog  with  his  sword.  The  steam  was 
ftp,  the  paddles  were  in  motion,  and  as  I  lingered  on  the  gangway 
trying  to  catch  the  dog,  the  captiun  shouted  that  I  must  either  come 
on  board  or  return  on  shore,  for  ho  could  wait  no  longer.  Import- 
ant business  demanded  my  presence  in  London  on  the  following  day, 
80  with  a  heavy  heart  I  was  obli^^ed  to  leave  my  poor  friend  to  his 
&te,  never  expecting  I  should  see  his  face  on  earth  any  more.  In  about 
ten  days  afterwards  I  returned,  and  there  on  the  end  of  the  wooden 
pier  stood  Curtourhe  looking  seawards.  A  bare-legged  fishwoman  in 
scarlet  petticoats  was  by  his  si^le,  and  when  I  subsequently  claimed 
the  animal  as  my  property  (his  exuberant  delight  left  little  doubt  on 
the  subject),  the  good  lady  informed  me  that  the  dog  had  resided 
vrith  her  family  for  some  da}*s,  and  added  with  a  bow,  *  II  est  tres- 
gentil,  ce  monsieur-la;  mes  cnfans  Tudoraient;'  and  she  received 
the  small  gold  coin  I  gave  her  in  payment  of  the  poodle's  board  and 
lodging  with  a  reluctance  which  in  a  French  fishwife  was  perfectly 
clianning. 

Chapter  II. 
the  old  joe  maxton. 

Ik  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  study,  as  that  mysterious  den 
was  called  where  my  father  used  to  compose  his  sermons  (he  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church),  half  hid  by  a  number  of  walking- 
sticks,  fishing-rods,  billhooks,  and  other  implements  of  horticultural 
nse,  there  was  an  old  double  gun.  It  had  originally  flint  locks,  which 
had  been  clumsily  altered  to  suit  the  exigences  of  more  modem 
sporting  science  into  the  ]>ercussion  system.  The  barrels  were  brown 
with  age,  and  worn  by  fireqnent  use  almost  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  To  become  tho  possessor  of  this  fowling-piece  had  long 
been  the  constant  object  of  my  youthful  ambition.  My  nightly  sleep 
was  broken  thinking  of  it,  and  often  when  I  was  deep  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  tho  fifth  proposition  of  tho  first  book  of  Euclid — 
which  was  then  called  the  Ass's  Bridge — the  thought  oflthe  old 
Joe  Manton  would  force  itself  on  my  mind  and  interrupt  the  sequence 
of  logical  ratiocination.  The  gun  came,  in  short,  between  me  and 
my  rest.  Upon  two  occasions  I  contrived  furtively  to  abstract  it 
from  the  comer,  but  it  was  speedily  uussed,  and  its  instant  restora- 
tion insisted  on. 

'  I  have  been  at  considerable  expense,  boy,*  my  father  would 

^0Kj,  '  with  your  education.    You  are  now  in  your  senior  freshman 
y©ar  at  Trinity,  and  I  would  rather  you  gave  mo  some  other  proof 

t    that  there  arc  brains  in  thot  handsome  head  of  your^  t\\Mi  Vs^  VAio^- 
iug  litem  oat  in  consequence  of  the  old  gun\>\irsV\a^m'3QvitV'Mi'Sa^ 
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to  say  nothing  of  haviug  that  vulgar  dog  tho  county  coroner,  whoi 
I  never  could  endure,  coming  here  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  you.    St 
to  your  hooks,  get  claHsical  honours,  go  in  for  a  scholarship,  and  th< 
perhaps  I  may  he  ahle  to  liud  the  means  of  sotting  you  up  with 
gun  of  your  own,  that  is  to  say  if  my  rent-charge  is  paid.     Bi 
what  with  the  general  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  tho  potato 
famine,  and  tho  lato  bad  harvest,  we  seem  on  the  road  to  ruin/ 

My  father's  speech,  frequently  repeated,  hored  me  so  much 
I  soon  abandoned  the  obnoxious  subject,  and  fell  to  reading 
Georgics  of  Virgil  and  cracking  my  brains  over  Dr.  Brinkley's 
tronomy,  which  were  the  books  prescribed  by  tho  Board  of  Trinity 
for  tho  forthcoming  examination.     But  a  distarbing  genius  was  fro-^ 
quently  at  my  elbow,  I  lament  to  say,  in  the  person  of  Dominiel 
Sampson.    I  shall  tell  my  readers  all  about  him  presently :  he  is  well 
entitled  to  a  separato  chapter.     Frequently  a  guest  at  the  rectory, 
he  would  interrupt  my  sohtary  studies  and  luro  rae  out  for  a  stroll. 

'  Your  mother  thinks  you  are  spoiling  your  complexion,  you  con- 
founded young  sap.  When  I  was  your  age  I  had  never  read  half  so 
much,  and  yet  I  carried  everything  before  me/  Hero  the  Dominie 
would  tap  the  lid  of  his  silver  snuff-box,  take  a  huge  pinch  of  tL«j 
mixture  called  Lundyfoot,  and  smile  at  the  recollection  of  bis  youth- 
ful triumphs.  There  was  no  moro  reading  for  that  day.  My  mini 
became  unsettled,  as  we  wandered  from  tho  odes  of  Horace 
tho  ilowery  paths  of  Virgilian  literature  into  the  more  attnictii 
regiona  of  my  friend's  varied  experience  of  life,  and  I  heard  him  d< 
scribe  how  when  a  boy  of  more  tender  years  than  mine  he  coidd  brii 
down  his  brace  of  birds  right  and  left,  thrash  a  watchman  (CharUei-] 
were  still  extant  in  those  days),  and  perform  many  other  exploits  whi< 
excited  my  respeetfid  iidmiration.  ^Vlthough  a  beneficed  clergymi 
the  Dominic  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  firearms,  and  would  descai 
for  many  minutes  together  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dcU>»^ 
nator,  which  was  then  beginning  to  supersede  tho  old  flintlocks  used 
by  the  sportsmen  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  preferred  the  Hint;  it  mighty 
be  slow,  be  said,  but  was  undeniably  certain,  and  ho  wouJd  undcr-V 
take  to  *  wipe  tho  eye*  of  any  more  modem  sportsman  with  his  own 
old-fashioned  fowling-piece.  I  may  as  well  inform  my  readers  that 
in  sporting  phraseology  to  wipe  a  man*s  eye  simply  means  to  bring 
down  a  bird  which  has  been  previously  missed  by  the  first  persoo 
who  has  fired  at  it.  In  afler  years,  when,  armed  with  my  iwflr. 
double-barrelled  detonating  Rigby,  I  used  to  blaze  away  right  int 
tho  midst  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  frequently  without  touching 
feather,  the  Dominie  would  raise  his  old  gun  to  his  shoulder.  Uki 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  pick  off  the  old  birds  with  surprising  accuracy,  and 
then  liLUgh  in  the  face  of  his  yonthfal  admirer.  But  I  must  nol, 
anticipate.  A  story,  when  properly  told,  should  have  not  a  begii 
ning  only^  but  a  middle,  and  also  an  end ;  and  as  1  had  intent 
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tbis  cLapter  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  my  fatber'8 
old  Joe  Manton,  I  must  not  wander  from  that  design.  It  was 
with  this  gim  I  accomplished  the  death  of  my  first  snipe,  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  abont  to  narrate.  Bnt  when  the  transaction 
reached  my  father's  ears,  he  was  so  m«Kh  alarmed  by  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar  county  coroner  holding  an  infjuest 
upon  his  son,  that  he  persuaded  Dominie  Sampson  to  purchase  the 
objectionable  fowling-piece,  and  it  disappeared  for  ever  after  from 
my  sight, 

Chapteu  HI. 


DouiKiB  ajuipeov. 


I  The  Reverend  Marmaduke  Sumjwon  was  a  fair  tyjM?  of  a  country 

clergyman,  such  as  he  existed  in  Ireland  fifty  years  ago.  The  race 
is  extinct  now.  Like  the  famous  breed  of  biood-red  setters,  the 
^ecn  serpontB,  the  Dublin  Bay  haddocks,  and  other  renowned  Hiber- 
nian products  which  Imvo  gradually  disappeared  since  Casllereagh 
carried  the  nefarious  Union,  they  are  unknown,  and  their  fame 
exists  only  in  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  past.  The  parson  of 
those  days  was  an  educated  gentleman,  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
his  manner,  preaching  a  sermon  of  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Broad-school  character,  not  averne  to  society  nor  indifferent  to 
the  charms  of  a  bottle  of  sound  old  port.  Ho  did  nnt  hunt,  bnt 
in  other  less  exciting  field  sports,  such  as  shooting  and  fishing, 
he  had  no  objecticm  to  participate.  He  was  sednlonsly  active  in 
the  discbarge  of  all  the  dntieH  of  hia  sacred  oibce,  and  unremit- 
ting in  his  attention  to  cases  of  sickness  or  distress.  The  whole 
of  his  income  was  spent  among  his  flock.  At  Christmas  time  he 
distributed  blankets  and  old  coats  to  the  poor.  He  supplied  fiannel 
jietticouts  to  the  old  women,  a  store  of  copper  money,  eleemosynary 
tobacco,  and,  when  occasion  required  it,  even  a  dram  for  the  wan- 
dering beggar.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Goldsmith, 

'  Ilifi  pity  gave  e'er  charity  began.* 

\Vhen  his  time  CAme,  bo  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train 
of  sincere  mourners.  The  gray-headed  old  sexton,  who  had  buried 
so  many  of  bis  parishioners,  performed  at  last  the  functions  of  his 
office  for  the  minister  himself.  He  left  little  behind  him.  His 
bauker*s  balance,  if  he  ever  had  a  banker,  was  down  to  zero ;  bat 
let  us  hope  be  had  a  handsome  balance  placed  to  his  credit  in  that 
undiscovered  country  where  neither  moths  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

It  would  be  difiicidt  to  find  n  fairer  specimen  of  this  class 
than  my  friend.  Ho  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  having  gradu- 
ated with  hononrs  at  Trinity.     Many  years  of  his  early  Life  were 
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spent  as  a  clmplftin  in  the  Navy,  seeing,  like  UlysBes,  many  men 
and   many  cities.      He  was  present  at  one  or   two  of  unr  grcAt 
naval  enga^enieuts  ;    ami   he  Ukod,   when  alMJiifc  Iialf  thruuj^h  his 
bottle  of  old  port,  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  subject  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers,  which  ho  would  describe  with  graphic  comicality. 
'  I  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,'  he  would  say,  '  with  my  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  the  thick  of  it ;  the  shot  was  flying  like  bail,  bat  ibt 
old  admiral  gave  his  orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  at  a  naval  reviews 
He  passed  several  times,  I  remember  well,  by  a  piece  of  saiklo) 
wliich  was   lying  in  a  heap  upon  the  deck.     I  lifted  up  one  ei 
of  it,  and  there  lay  a  little  midshipman  fast  asleep  in  the  midst 
that  tremendous  cannonade.     I  wanted  to  wake  the  youngster,  but 
the  admiral  prevented  ne.     "Poor  little  man,"  he  said,  '*lel  him, 
have  his  sleep  out  now." '    Then  be  would  describe  bow,  before 
bombardment  commenced,  the  Impregnable,  which  was  the  name 
bis  ship,  ranged  up  alon^'side  of  the  town-wall,  which  was  crow<^ 
with  the  natives.  *  Lord  Exmouth,  taking  off  bis  cocked-bat,  addressed 
them  with  all  the  politeness  of  a  British  officer.      *'Go  away  homeg^ 
good  friends,"  Im  said.      **  I  give  you  ten  minutes;   my  broa«lii«MB 
is  about  to  open,  and  in  five  minutes  more  yon  will  be  all  in  — . 
I  could  fill,  1  believe,  a  volume  with  the  anecdotes  of  ray  nantictl^ 
iriend  the  Dominie.     Occasionally  we  called  him  '  Admiral,*  hot 
former  8ohri(|not  he  acquired  in  an  accidental   manner.      We  hi 
been  reading  one  morning  with  great  interest  a  novel  called  Gi 
Mannn-inij,  written  by  one  Walter  Scott,  when  we  saw  a  gig,  drai 
by  an  old  gray  horse  with  a  short  tail,  coming  slowly  np  the  aveniM. 
In  it  was  Mr.  Sampson.     We  nished  with  one  accord  to  tb«  dooc 
to  receive  him.   clapping    our    hands    and  shouting  *  Prodigioas  l*j 
meaning  theze)»y  to  express  our  delight  at  bis  advent,  for  no  oi 
could  make   himself  more   agreeable  to  young  people.     From 
day  he  was  known  in  the  hou8eh<»ld  generally  by  the  name  of  * 
uiinio.'     A  room  was  allotted  to  him  which  went  by  liis  name, 
which,  whenever  the  old  gray  was  visible  in  the  distance,  a  fire  m 
lighted  and  every  preparation  made  which  could  contribute  to 
gnest's  comfort.    At  Christmas  his  arrival  was  generally  look< 
for;  being  a  bachelor,  his  own  home  felt  lonely;  h-  ^id 

join  our  family  circle  upon  such  occasions,  and  he  coiii  iuqi 

to  the  gaiety. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  sunshiny  morning  early  in  January,  a  frostj 
was  on  the  pane,  and  the  ground  outside  was  crisped  with  its  whil 
powder  as  I  sat  in  my  little  room  much  absorbed  in  deep  thoughti^ 
ail  the  powers  of  my  youthful  intellect  being  concentrated  upon 
certain  astronomical    problem  which  puzzled    ine   abominablj- 
was  '  how  to  meastu-e  the  height  of  a  momitain  in  the  moon* — ^wh( 
I  hoard  a  cheerful  voice  underneath   the  window  shouting 
ahoyV     Looking  out,  I  espied  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Dumi 
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looming  large  in  the  suBshine  on  the  lawn,  and  occupied  vnth  his 
morning  cigar. 

'  Ship  ahoy !     What  cheer.  Admiral  ?'  I  replied,  putting  my 
out  of  the  window. 

What  are  you  about  up  there?  bothering  your  brains  as  usual, 
I,  youngster?' 

^     *  Astronomy ;  only  old  Brinkley/  I  replied  moumfally,   *  is  a 
^lard  nut  to  crack,  he  is.* 

'Can  you  ascertain  the  "horizontal  parallax  of  a  star/'  yon 
young  donkey  ?'  inquired  hia  reverence. 

*  No,  Admiral,'  replied  I,  *  But  can  you  inform  me  how  the 
deuce  I  am  to  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain  in  the  moon?' 

*  Nothing  easier.  Why,  it's  child's  play  compai'ed  to  the  Asa's 
Bridge,  over  which  I  took  you  in  u  canter.  Bring  your  book  down 
here.' 

Deacendinf^  slowly  with  the  well-thumbed  volume  ofBrinkley  in 
my  hand,  I  found  my  frieud  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Uttio  difficulty 
which  had  so  impeded  my  progress  was  soon  removed. 

'  Now,*  said  the  Dominie,  •  let  us  take  a  walk  round  the  farm, 
'which  I  don't  think  your  father  attends  to  aa  he  ought.  By  the 
way,' where  is  his  worship  this  morning?  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  breakfast.' 

'  lie  has  gone  over  to  the  quarter-sesaions  at  Hillsborough.  The 
Marquis  is  to  be  there  to-day.' 

*  Active  magistrate  he  is.  I  would  have  gone  with  him  had  I 
known.' 

'  Perhaps  ho  did  not  wish  yon  to  know,  for  he  has  taken  your 
old  gray  horse  in  the  gig  ;  our  black  mare  has  gone  lame.* 

*  Ue  is  quite  welcome.  The  gray  wants  exercise,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  do  I.  What  a  charming  morning  this  would  be 
for  the  snipe  !* 

'  That  it  would,  if  we  had  only  a  gun.' 

'  We  can  borrow  your  father's,  the  old  Joe  Manton,  which  he  is 
so  anxious  for  me  to  buy.' 

'  True,*  I  said,  '  if  we  could  only  get  at  it.  Bat  we  should  also 
require  a  dog.' 

*  Why,  there's  the  old  brown  pointer.' 

'  Grouse  ain't  up  to  much.  Then  powder  and  shot  and  caps, 
auch  lots  of  things  besides.' 

*  All  of  these  wo  can  get  in  the  village ;  the  gim  is  the  first  thing. 
Where  may  that  implement  of  destruction  be  at  present  ?' 

*  In  my  father's  study.  The  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  in  his 
pocket.* 

'  Let  us  reconnoitre.  My  Lord  Exmouth  got  into  the  Bay  of 
Algiers  in  spite  of  the  torpedoes  and  batteries.  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,'  said  the  I>omiuie. 
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Now  the  window  of  my  father's  sanclatn  opened  upon  the 
den.  The  lower  part  was  as  hermetically  cloFeJ  as  the  Dnke* 
windows  at  Apsley  Honse,  hut  the  upper  part  was  generally  lel 
open  to  aduiit  the  air  when  the  room  was  unoccupied. 

The  old  sailor  seized  at  once  upon  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's 
defences. 

'  Get  np  upon  the  sill,  hoy,'  he  said  ;  '  pull  down  the  sash ;  pnl 
one  foot  on  the  ledge ;  jump  into  the  room,  and  hand  nie  out  thi 
gnn  ;  then  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  again.  Take  care  yoj 
don't  break  any  of  the  glass,  or  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it/ 

The  feat  was  not  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  in  those  days 
was  young  and  active,  James  Hamilton,  now  one  of  her  Majesty* 
counsel,  was  the  only  man  at  Trinity  who  could  beat  me  at  a  levi 
jump — two- and -twenty  feet  was  his  *  metier/  I  conld  no  dm 
perform  such  a  font  now,  or  get  in  through  a  window  twelve  f« 
from  the  ground,  than  I  could  come  down  in  a  parachute.  Ci 
I  soon  obeyed  the  parson's  orders,  lianded  him  out  the  old  J< 
Manton,  and  rejoined  hira  on  the  lawn,  without  leaving  behind  ai 
traces  of  my  escapade  in  the  shape  of  broken  glass  or  other  miscbiei 

Now  in  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  there  dwelt 
certain  shoemaker  whose  name  was  Mike  Finegnn  ;    I  shonld  wil 
more  propriety  have  called  him  a  cobbler,  for  the  bent  of  his  genit 
lay  rather  in  soling  and  heeling  old  shoes  than  in  the  rcannfactui 
of  new  ones.    He  had  married  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  groud-i 
mother,  with  a  great  fortune— she  hud  actually  100/,  down; 
with  that  sum  Mr,  Finegau  set  up  a  shop.     There  all  Rort«  of  mil 
cellaneous  articles  were  exposed  for  sale — hardware,  clothing  flpiNirel 
waxed  ends,  gmijKiwder,  groceries,  tobacco,  string,  candles,  reapin; 
hooks,  razors,  red  herrings,  and  bread  ;  there  was  scarcely  ojiythioj 
required  by  a  country  faimer  which  that  village  emporium  could  nc 
snpply. 

Ml'.  Finegan,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  poacher  as  well  as  a  cobbler^ 
stood  at  the  door  of  his  shop  with  his  leather  apron  uu,  occupied  il 
smoking  a  short  clay  pipe,  and  a  knowing-looking  white  bull-tcrri< 
with  one  eye,  sat  beside  him,  blinking  and  winking  his  remaiuii 
orbit  in  the  sunshine. 

*  Good-morning,  your  reverence,*  he  said,  taking  oiFhiR  hat  wil 
a  gesture  of  profound  respect  when  ho  saw  my  companion.     '  Is  ii 
taking  the  young  sqnire  out  for  a  day's  shooting  you  are  ?' 

'  Exactly  so.'  repLed  the  Dominie,    '  and   a   serioas  ^xpei 
I  am  about  to  incur.     Here  is  half-a-crown — powder,  snipr-sl 
caps,  &c. ;  let  us  have -all  that  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman  8  oull 
on  so  great  an  occasion.* 

*  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,'  replied  Mr.  Finegan»  chitcl 
the  coin  and  disappearing  into  the  recesses  of  his  magazine,  wbci 
he  speedily  returned  bringing  with  him  everything  we  required. 
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'  I  have  brought  rather  more  shot  than  you'll  want — boys  shoot 
wild;  I  hare  seen  his  *' voung  honour"  trv  his  hand  at  that  sort 
of  game  of  play  before — and  1*11  take  you  straight  to  a  place  where 
we'll  find  lots  of  birds ;  they'll  lie  like  stones  on  such  a  fine  frosty 
luorning-' 

Chapter  IV. 

TUE  DEATH  OF  TUB  SNIPE, 

A  CERTAIN  famous  lord  of  trade  and  plantations,  whoac  name  was 
John  Locke,  in  his  book  on  the  human  understanding,  has  compared 
our  recollections  to  shadows  passing  in  the  sunshine  over  a  field  of 
waving  com.  The  siraiUtude  is  not  inapt,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
liow  it  is,  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  memory  of  recent  events 
becomos  more  transient,  while  circumstances  which  happened  long 
ago  seem  quite  fresh  in  our  recollection  !  A  thousand  events  of  far 
greater  moment  which  have  hiippeiiod  since  then  liavo  left  but  a 
])assiug  impression  on  my  mind,  while  everj' circumstance  connected 
with  this  sporting  incident  of  my  boyhood  is  remembered  with  the 
utmost  distinctness. 

That  bright  fresh  winter's  morning,  the  crisp  frosty  ground 
Rparkliug  in  the  sunshine,  the  drops  of  ice  hanging  from  tlie  leafless 
trees ;  the  stalwart  form  of  the  parson,  in  his  shovel-hat,  with  the 
old  Joe  Mantou  on  his  shoulder ;  the  cobbler  in  his  leather  apron, 
with  a  red-woollen  comforter  wound  round  his  neck,  and  the  white 
bull-terrier  hounding  before  him^  and  Grouse  the  old  pointer  bringing 
up  the  rear — are  all  as  clearly  before  me  as  if  they  were  looking  out 
of  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  or  Wilkie ;  and  if  I  were  to  bo  shot  for 
it,  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  diiied  last 
week,  or  a  single  syllable  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  at 
his  hospitable  board. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  confines  of  the  glebe  farm  across 
the  river,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  lay  a  wide  expanse  of 
marshy  moadow-Iand,  which  the  tlu'ifty  tenant  was  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  by  the  process  of  irrigation.  It  was  therefore  intersected 
by  numerous  small  rivulets  of  riuming  water,  where  in  so  sharp  a 
frost  the  snipe  was  sure  to  como  to  feed.  To  this  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  we  bent  our  steps.  The  cobbler  knew  the  pluce  well. 
'  When  the  moon  is  near  the  full,  and  ice  is  on  the  water,  the 
"  burds"  do  fretpient  such  a  place,'  he  said  ;  *  later  on  they  make  for 
the  heather  and  the  moorland.  Let  us  walk  down  the  wind,  and  we'll 
get  plenty  of  shots,  your  reverence;  they'll  lie  well  such  a  monnng.* 

This  history  will  be  read  by  many  lumdred  intelligent  persons, 
who  have  no  farther  acquaintance  with  the  snij)e  than  as  a  delicacy 
ricrved  up  on  a  napkin,  surrounded  by  rhips  of  dry  toast.  They  eat 
him,  lick  their  lips,  and  thank  God  for  that  savory  morsel ;  but  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  bird  when  living,  the  mode  in  which  he  is  taken,  or 
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the  difficnlties  and  dangers  hy  wliicb  bis  capture  is  sorroimded,  tbcj 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  present  writer  is  uf  the  precession  of  the 
eqninoxeB  or  the  nature  of  Greek  roots.  To  such  simple  folks  I 
■would  only  say,  that  the  snipe  in  his  lifetime  is  a  wary  bird  and 
dif&cult  of  approach.  Many  a  sportsman  who  can  bring  down  a 
groase  or  a  partridge  with  unerring  accuracy  is  bivffled  by  the  snipe, 
and  gives  up  the  pursuit  of  such  eccentric  game  in  despair. 

When  the  snipe  rises  he  does  not  fly  straight  away  like  any 
other  winged  creature,  bnt  proceeds  in  zigsag  course  quite  peculiar 
to  himself.  Unless,  therefore,  the  sportsman  is  quick  onongh  to 
cateJi  him  as  ho  rises  from  the  ground,  or  sufficiently  patient  to  re- 
serve his  firo  nntil  the  bird  has  finished  his  gyrations,  any  attempt 
to  shoot  him  wiU  prove  only  a  lamentable  failure.  Great  courage, 
fine  patience,  and  consummate  tact  are  the  qtialities  of  mind  with 
which  the  sportsman  must  bo  gifted.  If  not  endowed  with  these, 
let  him  pursue  the  red  deer,  the  ptanuigan,  the  woodcock,  the 
pheasant,  or  the  grouse  :  he  must  leave  the  snipe  alone ;  otherwiM 
he  will  get  up  to  his  waist  in  a  swamp  or  flounder  into  a  quag- 
mire, and  the  birds  he  endeavoured  to  kill  will  fly  away  uttering 
what  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  ho  adorned  the  Opposition  benches,  used 
to  call  a  wild  shriek  of  liberty.  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
the  snipe  knew  perfectly  well  when  danger  was  approaching,  that 
his  life  was  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  that  he  adopted  this 
device  of  malioo  aforethought,  as  the  best  mode  that  occurred  to 
him  of  baffling  the  design  of  his  enemy. 

In  pursuance  of  the  cobbler's  advice  we  walked  down  the  tract  of 
meadow-land  with  our  backs  to  the  wind,  the  white  bull-terrier 
pushing  his  way  through  the  rushes  and  the  pointer  coming  occa- 
eionally  to  a  dead  set,  as  if  game  lay  directly  under  his  nose. 

*  Good  dog,  very  good  dog,*  said  the  Dominie  in  high  approba- 
tion. 

'Don't  mind  tho  dorted  old  boast,  yonr  reverence,'  said  Mr. 
Finegan,  touching  his  hat ;  *  I  knows  his  artful  ways.  He  is  a  hum- 
bug, that  'ere  dog ;  have  an  eye  on  the  white  bull-terrier — there's 
no  deceit  about  him.'  M 

The  animal  referred  to  was  curiously  investigating  a  large  tuft 
of  rushes,  into  which  ho  suddenly  leaped  with  a  mighty  spring,  and 
out  Hew  a  leash  of  Qne  snipe.  Up  went  tho  old  Joe  Mantou  to  the 
parson's  shoulder.  The  first  shot  proved  harmless,  but  the  second  „ 
brought  to  the  ground  one  of  the  birds,  upon  which  the  bnll-terriisr  | 
immediately  pounced  as  if  it  had  been  a  rat,  proceeding  leisorely 
to  swallow  it,  bones,  feathers,  and  all. 

Snap  was  too  quick  for  his  master ;  ho  made  off  with  the  Wrd 

in  his  mouth,  having  pi'obably  had  no  breakfast  that  morning,  and 

by  ibe  lime  the  old  3oq  M.auloiv  vf«a  tftVowV'aWfe  ca^te^^  V^aAk  licking 

bis  lips  with  every  exloruaV  B\ga  oi  e^Vt^imft  ^ftXA^li^ENAvm. 
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'  I'll  whop  the  life  oat  of  him  if  I  cau  catch  hinij*  said  the  cobhier, 
whistliug  and  mtiking  siguais  to  the  dog. 

But  the  suiumuus  was  iu  viiiu ;  tho  bull-terricr  regarded  it 
not;  aud  following  the  example  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  ho 
turned  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal  of  recall,  caracoling  through  the 
rashes*  Presently  he  flushed  another  brace  of  birds,  one  of  which  fell 
before  the  Dominie's  fire.  The  animal*8  appetite  had  probably  been 
appeased  by  the  first  morsel,  or  he  had  already  begun  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  indigestion,  for  he  altogether  abstained  from  Any  predatory 
attempts  on  the  second  bird,  which  we  received  uninjured.  We  found 
snipe  in  abundance ;  they  lay  well ;  and  by  the  time  the  parson  had 
bagged  his  si\  brace,  for  the  credit,  as  he  said,  of  the  cloth,  he 
handed  me  the  old  Joe  Maiiton. 

'  Now,  youngster,'  ho  said,  *  try  your  hick ;  see  what  yon  can  do* 
Don*t  be  in  a  hurry.  Wait  until  the  birds  get  a  good  way  off,  and 
then  let  fly  at  them.* 

We  had  secured  the  bull-terrier  by  a  piece  of  cord  to  prevent 
him  &om  any  farther  mischief,  and  the  old  pointer  went  flounder- 
ing about  in  a  sort  of  morass,  where  I  thought  he  would  have 
disappf^ired  altogether  from  our  sight.  Presently  he  blundered 
into  a  '  wisp,'  as  it  is  called,  of  snipe,  and  a  cloud  of  them  rose 
Bcreauiing  in  the  air.  I  blazed  away  with  both  barrels ;  but 
these  children  of  the  air  flew  quite  cheerfully  away,  not  a  single 
feather  the  worse. 

*  Good  shooting  that,*  said  the  Dominio,  with  a  snoor,  as  he 
took  a  great  pinch  of  snufi';  '  they  are  laughing  at  you,  boy.' 

'  He  made  them  leave  that,  anyhow,*  said  the  cobbler,  consoling 
me,  as,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  watched  some  object  in 
the  distance. 

'Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,*  said  the  Dominie;  '  but  what  are 
you  staring  at  ?' 

'  I  have  marked  two  of  them  down,'  replied  Mr.  Finogan ;  '  1*11 
take  the  young  squire  up  to  the  very  spot.  If  he  don't  kill  one 
ow,  why,  then,  may  I  never  sole  another  shoe  in  all  ray  life  !* 

We  proceeded  together,  the  ciobhler  and  1,  for  some  littlo  difl- 
tftnce,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  imd  said, 

*  Now,  sir,  you  see  that  bit  of  broken  ground  with  the  fern  and 
rushes,  to  the  right ;  two  of  them  have  dropped  there.  I'll  throw 
a  stone  in,  and  when  they  rise,  yon  lift  the  gun  to  your  shoulder, 
follow  the  flight  of  the  foremost  with  the  muzzle,  and  don*t  fire  until 
I  touch  your  arm.* 

We  cautiously  approached  the  spot  indicated,  conversing  in 
whispers. 

*  Now  then,'  snys  Mike,  'arc  you  ready?' 

I  nodded,  my  heart  was  beating  audibly  'witk  ersxAVjcvs^vsv^.  'S>ekfe 
stone  vras  thrown,  and  up  flew  tbe  birdft,    \  tvaeA.  ^^  <5^  ^^«> 
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Manton,  following  the  flight  of  the  foremost.  In  less  than  half  a 
Tninnte  the  preconcerted  signal  was  given,  and  I  fired  first  one 
han*el,  and  then,  hy  way  of  making  matters  certain,  the  other,  and 
down  went  hoth  the  hirds  on  the  greensward,  as  dead  as  Jalius 
Cft'sar  or  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia. 

'Hooray,  hooray!*  shouted  the  cobbler,  waving  his  bat  in  the 
air,  and  dancins^  with  delight. 

It  was  iu  this  way  I  shot  my  first  snipe.  Since  that  remarkable 
occnrronce  I  have  done  many  things  for  the  first  time,  and  also  I 
Jiope  for  the  hist ;  I  have  broken  the  bank  of  '  Homboiirg  les 
Monts ;'  I  have  accamplished  the  death  of  a  stag  of  ten ;  I  have 
killed  a  salmon  twenty  pounds*  weight :  I  have  shot  a  caporcailzie 
in  the  woods  of  the  North,  and  fought  a  smallsword  diiol  with  a 
German  student  cunning  of  fence ;  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
pitched  battle  ;  I  have  run  away  with  a  fashionable  widow  of  qaalily, 
who  subsequently  abandoned  me  for  some  one  she  liked  better ;  but 
not  a  single  one  of  these  transactions  produced  the  same  sensation 
of  intense  excitement  and  delight  as  this  simple  incident  of  which  I 
have  thus  minutely  recorded  the  history.  The  memory  of  other 
events  may  fade  and  perish,  like  the  mouldering  imagery  on  a  for- 
gotten tombstone,  where,  although  ihe  inscription  has  been  effaced 
by  the  hand  of  time,  the  cold  white  marble  remains.  The  story  1 
have  just  related  is  imperishable,  like  that  marble. 
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My  father  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men  iu  the  whole  county. 
No  gentleman  ever  came  to  the  house  on  magisterial  business  without 
being  invited  to  dine  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  that  very  morning, 
a  party  of  the  police,  commanded  hy  a  sub-inspector,  and  nndor  the 
snper\ision  of  au  officer  of  excise,  had  been  scouring  ihe  neigh* 
houring  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  still,  which  they  had  seized  and 
brought  before  tlie  nearest  magistrate,  in  order  to  eweur  such  in- 
formations against  the  supposed  proprietor  as  would  entitle  them  to 
a  warrant  for  his  captore.  In  former  times  this  officer  was  a  gvuger 
pi(r  c(  simple,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  coarse.  More  recently  the 
oftice  came  to  be  filled  by  n  person  of  education,  who  wore  a  imi- 
form,  and  gave  himself  all  the  airs  of  au  oflicer  holding  lier  Majesty's 
commission,  as  in  point  of  fact  ho  did.  Wo  found  the  party  at 
dinner  reinforced  by  the  society  of  the  excise  oflicer  and  his  com- 
panion, who  both  descanted  eloquently  on  the  arduous  n&tore  of 
the  duty  tliey  had  that  morning  }>eeu  performing* 

'If  I  hud  only  caught  Tim  Itafferty,*  Captain  PInmer  said,  *be 
jfkpeiB  IM  have  sliced  his  nose  off,  such  a  dance  as  he  has  led  mS 
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But  we  have  f;ot  bold  of  the  still,  and  that's  a  satisfactiou.  Let 
us  hope  for  better  liiok  next  time.' 

'  Amen,  Captain  Pbimer,*  said  the  Dominie  piously;  *  that  illicit 
distillation  causes  a  vast  umouut  of  mischief  in  my  parisbi  and  the 
sooner  it  is  put  an  cud  to  the  better/ 

Our  new  curate,  who,  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not,  bad  the 

reputation  of  having  been  a  fust  man  in  his  time  at  Trinity,  hero 

interposed  >vith  the  ill-tiniod  observation  that  he  thought  a  glass  of 

potheen  was  uncommonly  good  sort  of  tipple — *  a  purer  spirit  by 

r/  ho  added,  *  than  either  Kiimban  or  Dunvillc  4:ould  supply.' 

'Mr.  Armstrong,  I  really  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,'  said  my 
mother ;  '  curates,  in  my  opinion,  should  condne  themselves  entirely 
tea/ 

*  No  man,  my  dear  madam,  could  go  through  a  course  of  divinity 
'upon  tea/  said  the  Dominie  ;  '  something  more  invigorating  is  ne- 
cessary.    October' — this  wns  the  name  of  a  heady  ale  for  which 

I      Trinity  was  famous — *  or  Gninness's  brown  stout  would,  in  my 

'      opinion,  be  essential/ 

The  curate  blushed  to  tho  tip  of  his  ears,  and  was  silent. 
In  Ireland  it  was  the  custom,  when  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies 
had  retired,  to  draw  a  little  table  opposite  the  fire,  around  which 
the  company  assembled,  tho  decanters  containing  the  red  wines  and 
the  white  wines  were  placed  thereon,  together  with  certain  corpulent 
black  bottles  containing  liquors  of  a  more  potent  niul  exhilarating 
nature ;  lemous  and  sugar  were  there  too ;  a  little  kottio  steamed 
and  spluttered  on  tho  hob.  Each  guest  selected  for  himself  the 
liquor  he  Uked  the  best,  and  drank  it  with  a  cheerful  spirit, 

*  ^Vnd  now,  gentlemen,  pray  bow  have  you  been  spending  tho 
morning  ?'  said  my  father,  turning  to  Mr.  Samjjson  ;  '  I  hope  you 
have  been  giving  this  young  cub  of  mine  a  preparatory  canter  through 
the  Georgics.  11'  ho  d<m't  get  honoiu*s  this  time,  I  fear  I  ahall  have 
to  send  him  to  sea.    He's  young  ennugh  for  a  midybipmau,  ain't  he  ?' 

'  We  have  been  out  snipe-shooling/  replied  tho  Dominic,  boldly 
looking  his  host  full  in  the  face,  for  he  knew  that  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  woidd  be  safe  to  reach  my  father's  ears,  perhaps  through 

I      some  channel  less  favourable. 

I  'God  bless  my  soul!*  replied  my  father;  'but  how  about  the 

gun  ?  where  did  that  come  from  ?' 

'  It  was  your  old  Joe  Mantou  we  borrowed  for  the  occasion,* 
replied  the  Dominie. 

I  My  father  started. 

'  *  The  barrels  of  that  gun  are  as  thin  as  a  wafer.     Do  you  wont 

the  unfortunate  boy  to  blow  his  brains  oat  ?  Besides,  don't  yon 
think  you  might  as  well  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  asking 

I      my  permission  ?* 

^^     '  Why,  your  reverence,'  replied  the  Dominie,  'you  drove  my  horse 
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over  to  the  quarter  sessions  without  my  leave,  and  so  I  took  joor 
gun  without  youi-s ;  and  if  tho  barrels  are  bo  worn  that  you  think 
the  "^nn  is  dangerous,  why  did  you  want  me  to  buy  it,  and  give 
you  a  fivo-pound  note  for  it,  eh?    Answer  me  that,  if  yon  please !'   fl 

In  thia  passnrje  of  arms  the  Dominie  certainly  had  the  best  of  it, 
for  my  father,  anxious  to  got  the  gun  out  of  the  house,  had  pre- 
viously offered  it  to  him,  as  he  said,  a  bargain,  and  did,  as  I  have 
stated,  ultimately  induce  him  to  become  the  purchaser. 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding,  and  the  punch  had 
been  meandering  round  the  table,  each  man  helping  himself  ont  of 
the  bottio  lie  liked  best,  I  noticed  a  certain  curious  contortion  cross 
the  face  of  tho  officer  of  excise  as  he  sippod  his  toddy.  Ho  took 
another  mouthfiiU  shook  his  head  in  a  musing,  doubtful  sort  of 
fashion,  then  seizing  hold  of  the  blai;k  bottio,  he  sniffed  at  it,  relish- 
ing the  l)ouqnct  apparently  with  as  much  zest  as  if  it  had  been  ft 
fresh  fragrant  moss-rose.  ^ 

*  That's  a  mighty  fine  speerit;  I  like  the  taste  of  it  uncomnumlj/  ■ 
said  Captain  Plumer. 

*  Then  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  my  father,  smiling.  '  Pray 
mix  yourself  another  glass.* 

*I  can  swear  to  the  smell,'  said  tho  excise  officer,  glaiing 
fiercely  at  my  father. 

'  Indeed,  you  must  have  a  very  fine  nose,*  interrupted  the  Do- 
minie, pushing  over  bis  silver  snuff-box.    '  Try  a  pinch  of  Lund^foot/ 

(N.B.   It  was  a  bottle  of  i>nthcen  Jrhich  had  firi'er  paid  her 
Majesty  one.   kalfpenni/  of  dut\j  the  offict;r  had  I'ujhted  upon  by   h 
mintake.)  ^ 

The  situation  was  serious.  My  father  was  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  a  magistrate  of  the  county;  he  was  entertaining  at  his  table 
her  Majesty*s  officers  of  excise,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seize  npon  all 
Buch  liquors  and  confiscate  them. 

But  Dorainio  Sampson,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  proved  eqatl 
to  the  emergency. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  fill  your  glasses ;  well  drink,  if  yoB 
please,  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  King  William,  who  saved  ns  from  knavorj*,  slavery,  bnss 
money,  and  wooden  shoes.    All  officers  should  drink  it  In  a  bumper.' 

This  was  a  toast  that  no  gentleman  of  loyalty,  especially  one 
holding  her  Majesty's  commission,  could  in  those  days  refuse. 

It  was  given  standing,  w^ith  all  tho  honours ;  and  the  exoiseiDaB 
drank  it  in  the  objectionable  li(|uor. 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  my  father,  '  as  the  lemons,  you  see, 
arc  fi.ni8hcd,  and  no  more  can  be  had  nearer  than  Belfast,  which  is 
twenty  miles  off,  suppose  we  join  tho  ladies.' 
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Thb  plashing  breakers  on  the  beach  seem  to  the  listening  ear 

To  wail  a  soft  sweet  plaintive  dirge  for  the  departing  year ; 

The  yellow  leaves,  whirFd  o'er  the  path  by  the  sharp  antamn 

breeze, 
In  eddying  clouds  are  falling  fast  from  all  the  mstling  trees. 

The  irost-beads  sparkle  on  the  grass,  bright  in  the  chilly  dawn ; 
The  mateless  thrush  his  lonely  meal  seeks  on  the  rectory  lawn ; 
The  laurustinus  *gins  to  show  her  white  and  roseate  flowers — 
Sure  token  that  have  fled  at  last  the  summer's  golden  hoars. 

Black  berries  on  the  privet  hang,  the  ash  shows  clusters  red, 
Crown'd  with  a  scarlet  diadem  King  Oak's  majestic  head ; 
The  elms  are  orange,  the  queen  beech  is  robed  in  russet  brown, 
And  from  the  graceful  pendent  birch  don  leaves  come  showering 
down. 

Close  in  the  furze  the  linnet  lies,  the  lark's  shrill  voice  is  mute. 
No  longer  from  the  cherry-bough  the  blackbird  tunes  his  flute  ; 
The   white-throat   and   the   nightingale   to   sunnier  climes   have 

flown, 
And  on  the  berried  holly-bough  the  redbreast  sings  alone. 

Ah,  sweet  and  solenm  are  the  days  that  mark  the  dying  year, 
Waking,   like   music,    in   the   heart   some   slumbering   memories 

dear — 
Of  times  gone  by,  of  friends  long  dead,  of  happy  fleeting  hours, 
When  our  fond  youth  was  one  long  dream  of  love  and  joy  and 

flowers. 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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Chaitkb  XIV.  Bbown  ob  Mabtix. 
In*  the  house  at  Avcnno-gardonSj  once  bo  cheerfulf  tho  presence  of 
dcAth  made  itself  felt  h\  many  sombre  ways,  The  undertaker  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and  strange  men  crept  noise- 
lessly about ;  melancholy  modistes  came  with  boxes  full  of  the  most 
fashionable  woo.  Arthur  Wilford,  in  his  lifetime,  had  often  ruUed 
against  tho  trumpery  but  costly  pageantry  of  funeral  pomps  ;  and  his 
nieces  bad  no  real  wish  to  celebrate  his  death  by  dressing  themselves 
out  in  costly  black  silk  and  crapes  that  stood  on  end.  But  cudtou 
ordered  it,  and  no  stand  was  made  against  it  by  any  one. 

Audrey,  notwithstuiuling  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
been  to  her  an  a  father,  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  the  thought 
that  she  was  now  rich  and  free — free  to  bestow  her  riches  on  whom 
she  pleased,  saving,  indeed,  tho  one  on  whom  she  felt  the  greatest 
inclination  to  bestow  them.  The  promise  she  had  made  her  nncle 
seemed  doubly  sacred  now.  And  yet  she  could  not  help  protesting 
agninst  it,  and  doubting  in  her  heart  if  it  really  were  valid.  She 
could  not  help  wondenng,  if  she  were  put  to  the  test — if  Westley 
camo  to  her  and  claimed  the  affection  that  was  already  his — could 
she  put  away  these  living  laving  ties  for  a  cold  dead  promise  ? 

But  she  was  not  put  to  the  test.  She  hod  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tliat  Westley,  their  only  near  relation,  would  have  come 
to  them  at  once,  as  soon  as  bo  beard  of  his  uncle^s  death  ;  and  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother — for  her  heart  yearned  for 
sympathy  and  affection  at  this  trying  time.  Day  after  day  passed 
awBy  ;  and  whilst  Audrey  at  first  listened  eagerly  for  every  sound  in 
tho  hush  and  stillness  of  the  house,  and  fancied  that  every  distant 
footstep  must  be  his,  after  a  while  she  grew  weary  of  expectation,  and 
began  to  feel  the  resentment  of  one  neglected  and  forgotten, 

Westley  was  present  at  the  fimeral.  Thoy  buned  .\rthur  Wilford 
in  the  family  vault  in  Fordham  churchyard  ;  and  Westley  joined  tho 
cortege  only  at  the  lychgate.  Beyond  a  distant  ceremonious  saiutt^ 
at  parting,  ho  took  no  notice  of  his  cousins,  and  made  his  way  back 
to  town  at  once  and  alone. 

And  yet  Audrey  could  not  help  making  excuses  for  him  :  he  had 
been  badly  treated  by  them.  The  unopened  letter  returned  to  him 
was,  after  all,  a  rebuff  that  no  man  of  spirit  could  well  brook.  Tbeo 
she  (vas  rich  now,  and  he  so  poor ;  his  pride  would  keep 
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apart.  WeU,  it  was  better  so ;  aud  then  sbo  would  not  bo  tempted 
to  break  ber  promise  to  the  dead,  Aiid  yet  it  was  sorrowful  to  drift 
apart  like  this,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  farewell.  He  was 
unhappy  too,  aud  in  misfortune,  and  she  might  bold  out  a  helping 
hand,  but  she  dared  not.  She  dared  nut  take  the  initiative,  aud 
disregard  the  most  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  their  departed  bene- 
factor.    No,  she  could  not  do  it. 

Audrey  felt  sadly  solitary  and  uncared  for  now.  Hester's  head 
was  full  of  the  most  becoming  styles  of  mourning,  and  was  a  little 
puffed  up  at  the  independence  of  her  new  position.  There  was  one 
in  the  household,  however,  who  had  watched  the  course  affairs  were 
taking  with  an  attentive  eye.  This  was  Martin,  who  bad  already 
penetrated  his  mistress's  secret.  Martin,  amply  satistied  himself, 
and  his  future  provided  for,  was  anxious  to  see  the  young  ladies 
fairly  settled  and  off  his  hands,  as  he  expressed  it.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  young  Wilford,  whom  he  chanicterised  as  a  'nice  free  affable 
youjig  geuL;  uud  after  all  it  would  he  a  good  thing  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  family.*  He  determined,  then,  to  make  some  excuse 
for  finding  out  Mr.  Wilford  ;  and  he  bad  sufficient  contidcnco  in  bis 
own  diplomatic  powers  to  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  come  as  a  visitor  to  Avenue-gardens,  without  compromising 
in  any  way  himself  or  Miss  Wilford. 

Martin  knew  the  address  of  young  Westley,  for  the  letter  Audrey 
had  written  him  at  Bodley*terrace  had  passed  through  his  bands. 
Martiu  bad  tho  ciu-iosity  at  the  time  to  bunt  out  the  place  in  the 
Director]/,  and  found  that  the  occupier  of  tho  house  was  a  Mrs. 
Brown.  There  was  nothing  particulaily  informing  in  that ;  but  it 
had  fixed  the  address  in  his  memory.  '  Mrs.  Brown,  Bodley-terrace/ 
he  had  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  and  be  liad  wildly 
speculated  as  to  what  manner  of  person  Mrs.  Brown  could  be.  A 
widow,  no  doubt,  who  let  *  apartments. '  Perhaps  a  nice  tight  little 
widow,  with  a  good  houseful  of  furniture,  who  only  wanted  some 
capital  to  make  her  occupation  a  flourishing  one.  Martin  had  a  great 
fancy  for  a  genteel  little  widow ;  and  now  that  be  was  in  a  position 
to  humour  his  own  fancies,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look  out  for 
one. 

It  was  not,  then,  without  romantic  thoughts  in  his  bead  that 
Martin  made  bis  way  one  evening,  us  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  to 
Bodley-terrace.  If  be  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  brought 
back  tho  truant  lover  at  the '  same  time  that  ho  secured  a  nice  littlo 
widow  for  himself,  would  it  not  bo  a  pleasing  coincidence  ? 

Jano  opened  the  door  to  him ;  and  in  answer  to  bis  inquiry  for 
Mr.  Wilford,  said  she  did  not  know  whether  be  were  at  home  or  not; 
she  would  ask  her  mistress. 

'  Then,*  said  Martin,  *  you  may  as  well  ask  her  if  I  can  speak 
to  her  for  a  moment.' 
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'  Come  in,  then/  said  Jane  encouragiugly  ;  and  Martin 
her  into  the  parlour,  whore  the  servaui  anuouDced  him  as 
tleman,  pleasOj  ma'am — wants  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wilford.' 

It  must  be  said  for  Mrs.  Brown  that  she  kept  admirable  watoh 
and  word  over  the  safety  of  her  lodj^er.  No  one  was  allowed  to  aae 
him  antil  he  had  linit  undergone  her  scrutiny,  and  a  strict  orow- 
examination  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  a  mild  serenity  to  the  new-comer*  bat 
as  he  came  into  the  full  light  she  seemed  overcome  with  Borne  sud- 
den terror ;  she  grasped  at  the  table  for  support,  and  then  fell  back 
into  her  chair  in  a  dead  faint. 

'  Hullo,  here's  a  pretty  to-do  !*  cried  Martin.  (The  maid  had 
already  left  the  room,  and  shut  the  door.)  '  Faints  at  the  very  sight 
of  me.  God  bless  my  soul  1  why,  it  can't  be !  What,  Emmy  ?  she 
as  was  dead  and  buried  years  ago  ?* 

It  was  no  pretended  faint :  Mrs.  Brown  lay  quite  limp  and  liib- 
lesa,  resting  half  on  the  table,  half  on  the  easy -chair. 

•  It  is  Emmy  though,  by  gad  V  said  Martin,  scrutinising  her  foa- 
tnres  still  attentively.  Then  he  approached  her,  and  took  hold  of  her 
left  hand,  which  lay  exposed  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair.  *  That *8  the 
very  wedding-ring  I  put  on  her  finger  twenty  years  ago  or  more/ 
said  Martin.  '  There's  no  great  difference  in  these  rings,  but  this 
one  was  cut  in  tbe  inside,  just  across  the  hall-mark.  Ay,  there  it 
is,  sure  enough,*  he  said,  having  withdrawn  the  ring&om  her  finger. 
'  Come,  you  don't  wear  this  for  me  any  longer,  ma'am.  Dot  till  I 
know  you've  a  right  to  it.'  Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and  called  iu 
Jane,  who  laid  her  mistress  out  straight,  rubbed  her  hands,  chafed 
her  temples,  and  gradually  brought  her  to. 

'  Take  that  man  away,  Jane,*  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  sho  re 
covered  speech. 

'Do  you  hear?  you  are  to  go  away,*  repeated  Jane. 

'  Not  just  yet/  said  Martin;  'I've  got  a  few  words  to  say  to 
first;*   and  he  seated  himself  doggedly  in  a  cbair,  opposite  Mrs. 
Brown.   'Don't  hurry  yourself,  ma'am — take  your  time  in  coming 

'  0,  take  him  away  !*  said  Mrs.  Brown  agaiu»  in  accents  more 
hysterical. 

'  Is  it  the  bailifif,  ma*am  ?*  whispered  Jane  in  an  awe-struck 
Toice. 

*  No,  it  isn't  the  bailiff,'  said  Martin,  who  had  overheard  the 
question,  '  nor  yet  the  water,  nor  the  gas,  nor  the  taxes  ;  it's  an  old 
friend  of  your  mistress's  who  has  took  her  by  surprise  a  bit.  There, 
she's  coming  round  now  ;  go  and  get  her  a  glass  of  wine  out  of  the 
cupboard.' 

Mrs.  Brown,  recognising  the  inevitable,  came  round  rapidly. 
She  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  seemed  able  to  nuse  hor  eyes 
to  her  visitor's  face. 
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Leave  us,  Jane/  she  whispered ;   '  leave  us — I  mast  talk  to 

'  Now,  ma* am/  said  MaKin,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  *  what 
am  I  to  believe  ?  The  letters  that  come  to  me,  saying  as  you  was 
dead — in  childbirth  too,  as  broke  my  heart  i>relty  uigh  at  the  time™' 

'I  was  nearly  dead,  John/  said  Mrs.  Brown,  *  and  I  wasn't 
ong  enough  to  say  anything]:  against  it/ 

'  Then  who  was  it  as  invented  all  the  lie  ?' 

*  It  was  my  brother ;  yes,  indeed  it  was,  John.  He  persuaded 
me  that  you'd  never  come  back  to  me ;  that  youM  never  be  able  to 
keep  me  ;  and  then  he  was  proud,  and  hated  to  think  that  his  sister 
was  wife  to  a  serving-man.' 

*  Ah,  that  was  your  brother  who  was  clerk  to  Budd,  the  lawyer 
at  Fordham.* 

Mrs.  Brown  nodded.  •  He's  a  great  man  now,  John,  and  I  dare- 
say he  will  da  something  for  you,  if  you'll  only  go  away,  and  say 
nothing  more  about  it.' 

'Ha!'  cried  Martin,  'that's  the  way,  is  it?  Why,  my  good 
woman,'  ho  said,  looking  round  him,  *  you  seem  to  have  a  good 
houseful  of  furniture  here  :  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?' 

*  I  saved  the  money,  John,'  faltered  Mrs.  Brown. 

*  You — saved — the — money,'  repeated  Martin  in  slow  accents  ; 
saved  it — you  ?     That's  a  lie,  I  know,  Emmy,  without  going  aay 

further.  If  you'd  had  the  haptitude  for  saving  money,  do  you  think 
I  should  have  Lad  to  break  up  my  home,  and  seek  service  in  a  foreign 
land?     No,  that  won't  do,  my  girl.' 

'  Well,  anyhow,  it's  my  own,  and  the  law  will  protect  me,*  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  plucking  np  a  little  spirit :  *  you've  deserted  me  all  these 
years.' 

*  Deserted  you,  did  I?  And  what  about  the  letter,  telling  me 
you  was  dead,  and  asking  what  was  to  be  done  about  the  funeral 
expenses ;  and  me  that  was  driven  for  money  that  I  didn't  know 
where  to  turn,  and  sent  the  money  back  for  the  funeral?  Was  that 
honest  ?  was  that  straightforward  ?* 

'It  was  only  a  five-pound  note,  John,  and  didn't  go  far,'  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  '  My  brother  shall  pay  it  you,  and  any  other  expense 
you've  been  put  to,  if  you'll  only  go  away.' 

'I  don't  mean  to  go  away,'  ssdd  Martin  doggedly;  'what  should 
I  go  away  for  ?  I  shall  hang  my  hat  up  here,  and  stop.  It's  all 
mine — all  that's  here.* 

*  You  can't,'  faltered  Mrs.  Brown ;  *  I'll  send  for  the  police.  I'm 
a  householder,  a  ratepayer  ;  and  you — what  are  you  ? 

'  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  am,  ma'am,*  said  Martin,  rising;  '  I'm  a  two- 
thousand-pound  man,  I  am.  I  didn't  wont  to  let  lodgings  for  iv 
living ;  no,  nor  nothing  else.  What  I  said  about  stoppiug  here  was 
all  kid;  I  shall  want  to  know  something  more  about  your  goings  on 
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before  I  think  about  that.  Who's  Brown,  now,  in  the  first 
place?* 

'  You  are  Brown/  said  a  low  voice. 

'  What,  I'm  Brown,  am  I  ?'  said  the  butler,  laughing.  '  Brown, 
am  I?  Martin  Brown  or  Brown  Moitin  is  it?  D — n  me,  woman!' 
fiercely,  *  I  believe  you've  elevated  me  to  the  aristocracy.' 

'Yon  are  a  monster — a  monster/  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

*  Well,  wo  don't  want  to  go  on  like  this,'  said  Martin  more 
coolly ;  '  we're  neither  of  ns  chickens  now,  and  what's  bygone 
won't  hurt  us  much.  Tell  me  one  thing :  was  there  a  child — of 
mine,  mind  you,  of  mine — no  aristocratic  whelps?* 

*  There  is,  John  ;  the  one  who  was  bom  when  I  was  said  to 
have  died ;  a  daughter — a  girl.  0  John !  you  mustn't  interfere 
with  her.  She's  been  brought  up  a  young  lady,  and  she's  going 
to  marry  a  gentleman — the  gentleman  up-stairs  —  Mr,  Weatlev 
Wilford.' 

'  0,  tho  devil  !*  cried  Martin  ;  'here's  a  nice  mesa.  Where  is 
the  gal  ?  is  she  here  ?' 

'  No,  she's  not  hero  ;  she  lives  with  faor  nncle  ;  he's  a  rich  man. 
a  very  influential  powerful  man,*  repeated  Mrs.  Brown  with  empha- 
sis ;  '  and  if  you  want  to  say  anything  more  you  must  say  it  to  him. 
Now  you'll  go,  won't  you  ?  Please  go — do ;  you've  upset  me  very 
much/ 

'  To  hear  her  talk  you'd  think  it  was  me  who  had  deceived  her. 
and  kept  her  in  the  dark  all  these  years!'  ejaculated  Martin.  'Well, 
look  here,  ma'am/  he  said,  rising:  '  I'm  not  going  to  have  much  more 
to  say  to  you  till  I've  inquired  and  found  out  whether  things  are  as 
straight  as  you  make  *em  out  to  he.  But  as  for  the  gal,  if  she  be 
mine,  I'll  have  her;  she  shall  come  home  to  mo,  to  be  a  comfort  to 
me.  I've  got  money ;  aud  if  she  be  what  you  say,  a  nice-looking 
sprightly  sort  of  gal,  I'll  tako  a  baug-up  public-house,  and  she  shall 
serve  in  the  bar.' 

*  Yon  wretch !'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  *  to  talk  in  that  way  of  the  girl's 
future.     She's  going  to  be  married,  I  tell  you,  to  a  thorough  gentle- 
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Martin  sat  down  once  more,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
looked  fiitedly  into  the  poor  woman's  face. 

'  That's  the  second  time  you've  told  mo  that,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
believe  it's  just  as  much  a  lie  as  the  rest.  Young  Mr.  Wilford, 
I  tell  yon,  is  promised  to  his  cousin,  my  young  mistress ;  and  if 
ho  wasn't,  is  it  likely  he*d  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
waiting-maid — of  his  uncle's  serving-man  ?' 

•Don't  talk  like  that,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  angrily.  '  If  I  did 
serve  as  lady's-maid,  it  was  only  because  we  were  so  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances that  I  was  obliged  to  go  oat  for  a  time ;  and  when  I 
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demeaned  myself  by  marrying  yon,  I  was  an  artless  silly  young 
thiDg.' 

'  You  might  have  been  artless  afore  I  knew  yon,*  said  Martin » 
'  and  silly  I  don't  doubt  you've  been  all  your  blessed  life ;  bat 
that's  neither  hero  nor  there.  The  point  is,  I  mean  to  have  my 
gal ;  andl-he  first  thing  I  shall  do  is  to  let  Mr,  Westley  know  she  is 
iQy  g&l*  f^nd  ^hat  he'll  have  to  ask  my  leave  if  he  means  anything 
serious.* 

'  0  you  obdurato  wretch !'  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  '  will  nothing 
move  you  ?* 

'  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilford,  ma*am  :  is  he  in  the  hoose  ?' 

'  No,  he  is  not  in  the  house.* 

*  Very  well,  ma'am ;  then  I  must  write  to  him.' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear!"  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  posture  of  supplication.  '  If  you  could  sec  the  sweet 
child  ! — there,  you  shall  see  her.  They  are  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  to-night — she,  my  brother,  Westley — they  have  a  box. 
Go  into  the  pit  and  see  them.  You  know  Westley?  very  well,  you 
can*t  help  recognising  their  party.  Watch  your  daughter ;  see  how 
handsome,  how  distinguished,  how  happy  she  looks ;  perhaps  it  will 
Boften  your  heart.     Go.' 

1  '  I  will  go,*  said  Martin.  'I*m  fond  of  the  play;  and  now  it 
seems  to  me  as  I've  a  part  of  my  own  to  act.  Well,  ma'am,  good- 
night ;   and  I   hope  you'll  retlect   seriously  this  night  upon  what 

ou've  done  for  me/ 

Mrs.  Brown  went  into  an  attitude  of  thankfulness  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him.  '  Jane,*  she  cried  to  the  servant,  '  never 
let  that  man  into  the  house  again — do  you  hear  ?  How  dreadful 
to  be  pounced  upon  like  this,  after  all  these  years !  But,  Provi- 
dence be  thanked,  I  am  not  aloue,  to  fight  the  battle  with  this 
man  ;  Robert  is  more  interested  than  I  am,  and  he  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  him.  But  I  must  write  now,  at  once,  and  put  him 
on  his  guard.' 

Martin,  meantime,  made  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  was  just  in 
e  for  half-price.     There  was  plenty  of  room  to  spare  in  the  pit; 
and  Martin  seated   himself  comfortably,  and  proceeded  to  take  a 
leisurely  view  of  all  the  people  in  the  private  boxes.     It  was  not 
long  before  he  recognised  Westley,  who  was  leaning  over  the  chair  of 
a  brown  handsome  girl,  dressed  in  a  dark  evening  dress,  her  shoul- 
ders covered  with  a  purple  opera-cloak  trimmed  with  some  costly 
for.     Beside  her  sat  a  gray  keen-looking  elderly  man. 
in  ^        *  Can  that  splendid  young  woman  be  my  daughter?'  said  Mar- 
pEtin  to  himself;  '  why,  she  looks  more  d'utinguee  than  our  girls 
at  home.     I  don't  believe  any  more  in  your  aristocratic  blood,  when 
John  Martin's  daughter  outshines  the  best  of  them.* 
^k       Martin  saw  nothing  of  the  play,  but  watched  the  party  in  the 
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box  intently.  Before  long  the  young  lady  seemed  to  become  con- 
scious of  this  unremittiDg  scrutiny;  she  prew  restlcBS  aud  uneasy, 
and  looked  about  bore  and  there.  At  last  she  appeared  to  see  the 
person  who  ^aa  so  persistontiy  staring  at  her,  and  she  turned  her 
jrlass  upon  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  looked  round  at  young 
Wilford,  and  spoke  to  him,  upon  which  he  also  directed  his  lorgnette 
upon  Martin,  whom,  no  doubt,  he  recognised  at  once;  for  he  smiled 
Id  an  embiui'assed  way,  and  whispered  something  in  the  ears  of  his 
fair  companion.  She  shmgged  her  shoulders  half  disdainfully,  and 
directed  her  further  attention  to  the  stage. 

Ah  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  they  rose  to  leave ;  and  Martin, 
who  had  made  up  hia  mind  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot,  went 
out  too,  and  stationed  himself  in  the  lobby  to  see  them  depart.  Tbe 
cries  that  resounded  from  the  linkboys  for  Mr.  Petworth'a  carriage 
brought  out  of  the  foggy  gloom  a  neat  pair-horse  brongham  with 
glittering  lamps.  Olivia  made  a  dash  across  the  muddy  troHoir  and 
into  the  carriage,  young  Westley  followed,  and  Petworth  was  about 
to  bring  up  the  rear,  when  he  was  touched  on  the  shoulder  by  John 
Martin. 

*  Are  you  the  Petworth  that  was  once  with  Mr.  Budd  of  Ford- 
ham?' 

*  What  is  that  to  yon,  my  good  man  ?'  said  Petworth  cbeerfdlly ; 
and  was  about  to  crdss  the  pavement,  when  Martin  detained  him  by 
the  arm. 

'  I  am  John  Martin/  he  said,  '  whom  you  may  remember.  I 
must  speak  to  you.* 

Petworth  frowned,  stamped  his  foot,  but  seemed  to  recognise  tbe 
importance  of  the  summons  ;  for  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said, 
'Very  well,*  and  went  and  told  OHna  that  he  was  detained  for  a 
few  minutes  by  a  sudden  business  call,  bat  that  he  would  bo  homo 
almost  as  soon  as  thoy.  Then  he  turned  to  Martin,  and  bade  him 
lead  tbe  way  to  some  place  where  they  could  talk  alone.  Martin 
took  him  to  the  supper-room  of  a  tavern  close  by,  which  had  not 
yet  filled  with  its  hungry  and  thirsty  frequenters ;  and  here,  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  room,  they  found  an  unoccupied  boT,  where  th«y 
could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone  without  danger  of  being 
overheard. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me,  Martin — if  that^s  your  name?' 
Boid  Petworth.     •  Look  sharp,  for  I'm  in  a  hurry.* 

'  In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Petworth,  why  did  you  write  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  my  wife  was  dead  T 

*  I  write  and  tell  you  that  your  wife  was  dead  ?  Mercy  on  as, 
tbe  man's  mad !' 

*  Your  name  was  to  it,  any  how.* 
'  Then  it  was  a  forgery.* 

'  And  your  sister  acknowled^d  m  much  to  me  not  two  hottra  ago/ 
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'  Very  likely.     Did  you  ever  know  her  tell  the  truth  ?* 

'  I  mast  have  some  compensation  for  all  this/  said  Martiiii 
shaking  his  head. 

'  Look  here,  Martin,  the  fact  lies  in  a  nntshell.  Yon  marry  a 
girl  against  the  will  of  her  relations ;  yon  desert  her  and  go  abroad, 
leaving  other  people  to  maintain  her.  Very  well ;  you  come  back 
years  after,  and  you  have  the  effrontery  to  speak  to  her  friends  of 
compensation.  I  tell  you  what  I  shall  do  with  you.  I  shall  bring 
an  action  against  you  for  your  wife's  maintenance  ever  since  yon  left 
hor — it  will  come  to  about  a  thousand  pounds — and  1*11  have  a  judg- 
ment against  you  before  you're  many  weeks  older.* 

Martin  was  quite  astounded  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in 
Petworth's  vigorous  bands.  He  sat  open-mouthed  over  the  untasted 
whisky- toddy  that  be  had  ordered  for  the  bene6t  of  the  house.  His 
face  turned  white ;   his  nose  looked  quite  peaked. 

'  And  there  was  the  funeral  expenses/  he  mnttored  at  last,  '  that 
I  sent  over  in  a  bank-post  bill.* 

'  Funeral  fiddlestick !'  said  Petworth.  '  Did  j'ou  ever  send  your 
poor  wife  any  money  ?  It's  more  than  I  knew  of,  if  you  did.  Well, 
have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?' 

'  My  daughter  !*  gasped  Martin  ;  '  1*11  have  my  daughter.* 

'Ah,  yes,  there's  the  child/  said  Petworth.  *  Education,  main* 
tenance,  and  so  on,  will  come  to  as  much  more.  A  heavy  bill 
against  you,  Mr.  Martin.  Settle  that,  and  you  shall  have  the  goods 
— blooming  wife  and  everything.' 

Martin  was  quite  iippalled  by  the  picture  thus  presented  to  him. 
Then  it  was  really  possihlo  that  all  his  hardly-won  savings,  his  well- 
earned  legacy,  would  melt  away  to  nothing,  torn  from  him  by  the 
hands  of  this  unscrupulous  laveyer.  He  felt  himself  quite  over- 
powered by  the  energetic  vehemence  of  Petworth.  He  was  not  used 
to  cope  with  such  people.  All  that  he  desired  now  was  to  effect  a 
safe  retreat. 

\  *By  the  way,'  said  Petworth,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  small 
notebook.  Met  me  have  your  address,  and  that  of  the  solicitor  jon 
mean  to  employ.' 

Martin  stammered  and  hesitated.  Why  should  ho  give  this  man 
is  address,  that  he  might  serve  him  with  a  writ  next  day  ?  And 
yet  to  refuse  it  was  evidence  of  being  thoroughly  cowed  and  fright- 
ened. 

'  Framlingham  is  my  lawyer,  sir,*  he  said  at  last,  *  As  for  my 
own  address,  I  don't  feel  justified  in  giving  it,' 

'  Please  yourself,'  said  Petworth.  '  I'm  sure  I  should  never  have 
sought  you  out  if  you  hadn't  sought  me.  Now,  good-night ;  aod  if 
you've  anything  more  to  say,  yon  can  come  to  me  at  my  chambers 

I  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster.' 
Petworth  retired,  apparently  master  of  the  field.     But  Mortio, 
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nlthon^h  fur  tbu  momont  (um't^d,  was  not  really  disposed  of.  All 
these  tliingR  Imd  roiuc  upon  him  so  siidJpuljr  Ihnt  he  did  not  know 
how  to  act.  Xotliing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  the  making 
of  any  pecuniary  claim  npon  his  newly-fonnd  relations.  Though  in 
his  embarrassment  he  had  moutioned  compensation,  he  did  not  mean 
that  kind  of  compensation.  But,  then,  to  be  browbeaten  and  cast 
aside,  and  treated  ns  if  ho  had  been  the  person  to  bLtme  ;  to  1)e 
threatened  with  the  penalties  of  Ibe  law  whilst  he  himsolf  was  the 
[person  aggrieved  and  wronged — 0,  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
As  Martin  recovered  his  self-complacency,  rudely  shaken  by  the 
assaults  of  Pctwortli,  his  former  anger  and  detcroiinatiou  began  also 
to  return.  Ho  would  have  the  law  on  tho  conspirators  "who  had 
deceived  him  ;  he  would  have  liis  rights  established.  Martin  emptied 
both  the  glasses  of  toddy  that  he  had  ordered,  and  the  elfoct  of  these 
was  Htill  further  to  inspire  his  valour.  If  Petworth  had  then  l>eeu 
present,  he  would  have  stood  no  chance  with  Martin,  who  had  re- 
hearsed so  many  stinging  statements  and  crushing  rejoinders  since 
he  left,  that  his  adversary  must  have  been  completely  overwhelmed. 

Martin  sat  for  sonio  time  framing  imaginary  statements  and 
arguing  out  his  own  case  to  his  full  satisfaction.  Ho  had  a  cigar 
too  and  a  welsh-rabbit,  some  stout  and  more  toddy,  and  then  be 
thought  him  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that  he  ought  to  bo  moving 
homewards.  The  excitement  of  tho  evening  and  the  whisky  he  had 
taken  hiul  bcgim  to  have  their  effect  upon  him.  He  felt  it  now  that 
he  was  in  tho  open  air.  The  lights  twinkled  about  him  mistily. 
and  the  pavement  seemed  unsteady  beneath  his  feet.  Still  he  knew 
what  be  was  about,  and  found  his  way  to  Aveuue- gardens  with  alinoel 
preternatural  directness.  Of  course  ho  calcnlnlcd  that  cook  or  some 
other  of  the  servants  would  be  sitting  up  for  him.  Tho  house  hod 
been  disorganised  somewhat  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  life 
below-stairs  had  been  more  free  and  joyous  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Tiio  reins  of  discipline  had  been  loosely  held,  and 
every  one  had  done  pretty  much  what  he  or  she  pleased. 

But  to-night,  as  it  happened,  Miss  Wilford  had  taken  matters 
into  her  own  hands.  It  had  been  Mr.  Arthur's  invariable  custom 
to  see  all  tho  inmates  of  the  houso  to  bed  before  he  retired  for  the 
night,  and  hia  last  occupation  was  to  go  round  the  hoase  and  look 
to  tho  fastenings.  This  duty  Audrey  resolved  now  to  take  npou 
herself,  and  it  was  thus  that  she  discovered  Martin  to  be  absent,  and 
that  no  one  knew  what  had  becomo  of  him.  Thereupon  8h3  ordered 
one  of  the  maids  to  sit  up  to  let  him  in  ;  but  she  herself  determined 
also  not  to  go  to  bed  till  the  house  was  finally  closed  for  the  night.  * 
^  Martin's  quiet  little  ring  at  tho  area-bell  was  responded  to  bj  ^| 
the  appearance  of  a  light  at  the  hall-door,  ™ 

'  Missus  say's  you're  to  coTE\«i  \a  \.V\^  -^^-^^  s*\\  Moa  ^V,  from 
tbe  open  door.      *  And  B^e  -wwiVfeiSL  X-o  «i<i  I'a^  >»•  "^^  ^wv^w^-waraw 
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as  soon  as  yon  came  in,  Martin/  she  continned,  as  Martin  walked 
into  the  hall,  and  began  to  rab  his  feet  on  the  door-mat  in  a  some- 
what vacant  manner. 

Martin  went  ap-stairs,  leaning  somewhat  heavily  on  the  balns- 
ters. 

*  Yonr  pleasure,  eenorita  ?'  he  said,  opening  the  door  and  stand- 
ing there  with  the  handle  in  hia  baud. 

Audrey  looked  up  from  her  book  a  little  startled.  It  was  rarely 
that  Martin  iudul^^ed  in  Spanish  reminiscences,  and  his  doing  so  was 
a  sign  that  he  had  forgotten  some  of  his  English. 

*  0,  I  sent  for  you,  Martin,  to  say,'  began  Audrey  mildly,  '  that 
I  wisli  yon  would  let  me  know  when  you  mean  to  he  out  late.  You 
are  an  old  and  valued  servant,  Martin  ;  but  you  know  it  is  necessary 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  younger  ones.' 

*  Senorita,'  said  Martin  somewhat  huskily,  'it  was  upon  your 
business  as  much  as  my  own  that  1  was  detained,  I  'sure  you/ 

*  That  will  do,  Martin.     You  had  better  go  to  bed  at  once.' 

-  Bnt,  seuoritu,  I  have  seen  your  caballero — your  Mr.  Westley.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  hear  abont  him  now.' 

*  You  aro  quite  right,  Hnnorita.  But  I  saw  him  to-night  at  the 
play,  with  his  bride  that  is  to  be.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know.' 

*  I  don't  care  to  know  anything  about  it,*  said  Audrey,  turning 
her  face  to  the  fire.      *  Good-night,  Martin  ;  and  shut  the  door/ 

Martin  went  do^f^n-stairs,  talking  and  muttering  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Audrey  threw  herself  upon  a  couch, 
and  shed  a  few  hitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  mortlQcation.  Her  secret 
then,  it  seemed,  was  known  to  all  the  household,  and  the  servants 
even  took  upon  themselves  to  pity  her.  jVnd  it  was  really  true, 
after  all,  that  Wealley  had  deserted  her  and  found  another  sweet- 
heart !  Then  there  was  tho  further  mortification  of  her  own  help- 
lessness and  nntitness  to  rule  a  house  like  this.  Every  ono  took 
advantage  of  her  weakness — even  Martin,  on  whom  she  had  relied 
so  much. 

Chapter  XV. 


k 


aa  YOU  PLSA6E. 

Mr.  Petworth'b  sudden  summons  from  his  carriage-door  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  that  night  had  an  unlooked-for  eO'ect  in  hasten- 
ing the  progress  of  events  in  another  direction.  Alone  in  the  car- 
riage  with  OUvia,  Weatley  felt  himself  powerfully  moved  to  make 
some  overt  declaration  of  bis  affection  for  her.  He  really  had  an 
affection  for  her.  She  had  won  over  bim  a  considerable  influence ; 
aud  now  that  Audrey  had  rejected  him,  iWte  vta.^  \!iQ  q.t\^  ^^.^^N^^i 
oecapied  bo  much  of  his  thoughts.     ^Vv\Ax  nW  V\x\a,  V«i  ^<i^^^  xiss^ViX 
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haye  thongkt  in  bis  present  position  of  any  matrimonial  overitirM, 
bad  be  not  received  a  certain  amoont  of  enconragement  from  F«t- 
wortb. 

Petworth  had  more  than  once  daring  tbe  past  few  days  signifi- 
cantly stated  that  Olivia,  if  she  manied  with  bis  conseut*  would  not 
want  for  fortune,  and  that  evcnttially  she  would  inherit  all  he  liad 
to  leave — Puffin  Abbey  and  other  properties,  besides  a  considerable 
personal  estate.  Nor  did  he  care  abont  her  manying  a  rich  man. 
He  wanted  her  to  marry  a  gentleman — some  one  who  conld  ^ve  her 
a  position  in  which  her  fortune  should  be  of  use  to  her. 

*  I  don't  conceal  from  you,  Westley,*  Petworth  had  said  in  hia 
most  impressire  manner,  '  that  there  is  a  certain  amoont  of  prejudiM 
agminst  me  and  mine  in  what  is  called  society.  I  am  looked  upoa 
as  a  very  black  sheep  in  certain  circles.  It  don't  trouble  me ;  with 
the  7/teti«  contcia  recti  I  can  go  on  and  afford  to  despise  all  this. 
But  it*6  different  with  the  girl.  I  want  her  to  get  into  a  good  Mt 
when  she  marries,  so  that  sneers  and  innuendoes  will  be  silenced. 
Now  many  people  would  say,  '*  O,  you  can  secure  all  that,  and  yut 
have  fortune  as  woU."  That  may  be ;  but  it  might  be  far  to  seek, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  care  to  begin  seeking  it.  M: 
practice  through  life  has  been  to  turn  to  ac-count  the  thing  that  eon 
to  hand.     There,  that's  candid.  Master  Westley,  isn't  it?* 

He  had  been  equally  open-hearted  with  his  adopted  dattgbter. 

'Now,  Livy,'  be  had  said,  *  if  you  should  have  taken  a  fancy  1 
a  young  fellow  who*s  a  gentleman,  don't  yon  shut  your  heart  again 
him  because  be^s  poor  or  down  in  bis  luck.  I  tell  you  that  as  loog 
as  you  keep  on  the  right  side  of  me  you  can  have  what  fancies 
like.' 

'  Snppose  I  want  the  moon  ?*  said  Olivia  in  reply. 

*  The  moon  !'  said  Petworth  ;  *  that's  not  to  be  had  for  monej ; 
but  these  young  chaps  are.  Mind  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
married — I'd  sooner  you  didn't  as  far  as  I'm  concerned ;  bat  I  reckon 
you've  begun  to  think  about  it,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  disap- 
pointed as  far  as  I  can  help  it.' 

*  You're  a  very  good  old  papa,*  said  Olivia,  giving  him  a  kiss; 
'  but  I  don't  think  I  sliall  trouble  yon  to  buy  a  husband  for  me.  If 
I'm  to  have  a  sort  of  ornamcutal  one  to  bang  at  my  watch-chain, 
I'd  rather  bo  without  one.' 

But  Olivia  had  thought  over  Petworth's  words,  and  bad  dearly 
seen  what  they  applied  to.  She  liked  young  Wilford  ;  she  pitied 
his  misfortunes ;  if  she  could  be  the  means  of  relieving  them  she 
would  be  very  gkd. 

Still  she  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  any  immediate  declara- 
tion ;  and  when  Westley,  finding  himself  alone  iu  the  carriage 
her,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  seized  her  hand  and  carried  it 
his  lipa,  she  withdrew  \i  sWt^V^  'vv^.b.  «ome  indignation. 
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'  Forgive  me,  dear  Olive/  said  Weatley  ;  '  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.     If  you  only  knew  bow  much  I  love  you!* 

*  I  don't  know  anything  about  it/  said  Olivia,  entrenching  her- 
self in  her  own  corner  of  the  carriage — her  only  thought  for  the  mo- 
ment to  put  oflf  the  declaration  that  seemed  so  imminent. 

*  Then  I  have  deceived  myself,'  said  Wilford.  '  I  had  thought 
that  you  had  noticed  my  growing  love  for  you,  and  had  not  disap- 
proved it.  How  miserable  yon  will  make  me  if  yoa  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  deceived!' 

*  I  don't  want  you  to  be  miserable,'  said  Olivia  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatory voice ;  '  but  I  don't  want  anything  serious  between  us — 
not  yet,  at  all  events.* 

'Not  yet!*  cried  Wilford.  'Ah,  that  is  bettor;  you  give  me 
hope  now.  But  why  pnt  me  off?  I  believe — ah,  I  believe,  Olivia, 
that  you  are  not  so  indifferent  as  you  pretend  to  bo.  If  you  do  love 
me  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  do  tell  me  so,  and  put  me  out 
of  my  misery.' 

*Not  the  smallest  fraction  in  the  world,'  said  Olivia  stoutly. 

Bat  something  in  her  eyes  must  have  betrayed  her,  for  Westley, 
undismayed,  seized  her  by  both  hands  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  kissed  her  warmly  on  the  lips  and  eyes.  Ohvia  disengaged 
herself,  but  seemed  more  frightened  than  angry,  retreating  into  her 
comer,  and  gazing  at  him  with  wide -opened  eyes,  her  lips  half 
parted,  and  her  breath  coming  and  going  very  (jnickly. 

*I  suppose  yon  think  this  settles  the  matter?*  gasped  Olivia, 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

*  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,*  said  Westley  defiantly.  '  You 
can't  take  yourself  buck  from  me  now.' 

*  But  I  did  not  give  you  leave,'  said  Olivia.  *  I  have  not  made 
op  my  mind.* 

'  My  darling,  you  are  too  young  to  moke  up  your  mind  without 
a  little  help.  Don't  troublo  yourself  any  more;  leave  all  the  rest  to 
me.' 

Olivia  seemed  to  think  that  a  state  of  qniesoence  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  she  did  not  encourage  any  further 
tendernesses,  and  very  few  words  were  spoken  between  them  during 
the  rest  of  the  drive. 

Westley  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  and  helped  Olivia  to  alight. 

•I  shall  come  in,  Olivia,*  he  said,  'and  wait  foi;  your  father — 
for  Mr.  Petworth/ 

'  As  you  please/  said  Olivia  ;  but  she  made  her  way  to  her  own 
room  directly,  and  did  not  appear  any  more  that  evening. 

Petworth  returned  in  about  half  an  hour's  time,  and  Wilford 
lost  no  time  in  telling  him  what  had  happened. 

*  Well,'  said  Petworth  with  a  deprecatory  shrug,  '  young  poodle 
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will  be  youDg.     I've  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  yon,  WeBtlfiji  and 
I've  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  abilities.' 

*  I  sbonM  harflly  have  thought  it/  said  Westley,  smiling,  'seeing 
the  result  of  mj  manifestations  so  far.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth  ;  *  you  were  in  a  false  position 
then,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour. 
But  as  matters  stand,  don't  you  see,  it's  a  terrible  risk.  Olim'i 
not  cut  out  for  a  poor  man's  wife.  But  still  we  mast  see  what  wfi 
can  do.  Now  suppose  we'll  say  youVe  married,  you  two.  Well,  I 
am  prepared  to  allow  you  a  thousand  a  year.* 

*  Upon  my  word  you  arc  a  generous  man,'  said  Westley. 
'  Never   mind  that.      Of  coursG  I  should  make  conditions. 

must  take  care  your  old  creditors  don't  get  a  pull  owl  of  me.    We 
in  consideration  of  this  I  should  require  you  to  covenant  to  aei 
any  property  that  you  might  hereafter  acquire  upon  your  wife 
the  issue  of  the  marriage.* 

'  That's  rather  a  nugatory  provision,  I'm  afraid,'  said  WilfonL 
*  If  I  don't  make  a  fortune,  I'm  not  likely  to  have  another  one  left 
me.* 

*  Still,  as  a  matter  of  form/  said  Petworth,  '  I  should  require 
to  he  done.     Well  then,  after  that,  Westley,  you  must  see  w 
you  can  do  for  yourself.     Your  bread-and-butter  will  be    sec 
You  must  turn  your  band  to  something — business,  eh  ?* 

'  Something  of  that  sort,*  said  Westley.  *  I  must  get  yoa  to 
coach  me  up  in  those  things.' 

*  Well,  there's  time  enough  to  think  of  that.  The  first  point 
the  marriage.  If  you  and  Olivia  have  really  fallen  in  love  w* 
each  other,  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  long  delay.  Yd 
afifairs,  you  know,  are  in  a  very  awkward  condition,  and  I  might 
able  to  negotiate  better  for  you  if  you  were  out  of  the  way  for  a  w 
Now  my  idea  is  tbis.  You  go  and  stop  at  Pu£Qu  Abbey  and  m 
my  wife's  acquaintance,  and  get  to  know  u  little  more  about  OUt 
Nobody  will  think  of  looking  for  you  there.  Then  at  the  end 
a  few  months,  if  you  are  both  still  of  a  mind,  yon  can  get  marrii 
quietly  at  our  little  parish  church,  and  shp  off  from  Southampton  to 
where  the  deuce  you  please.  Take  your  twelvemonth  abroad.  In 
the  mean  time  I'll  arrange  with  your  creditors  here,  and  you  shull 
come  back  a  free  man  with  your  career  before  yoa.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  Westley  warmly,  '  I  don't  know  w 
you  should  do  so  much  for  me.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.     '  I'm  fond  of  my  girl,  an 
I'd  do  anything  to  make  her  happy.     Do  you  agree  to  it  all — tbul'a 
the  point  ?* 

*  To  everything,'  cried  Wilford.     '  It*a  all  too  good  for  a  broki 
down  good-for-nothing  fellow  like  me.' 

'  Tish  !  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.     '  I  was  nearly  broken 
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down  myself  when  I  was  your  age.  It's  nothing  when  yon*re  young. 
Well,  to-day's  Thursday.  Saturday  I'm  going  down  to  Puffin  Abbey. 
Suppose  you  two  go  down  to-morrow  and  tell  'em  I'm  coming.  You*d 
rather  travel  by  yourselves,  I  daresay.  Take  the  morning  train,  as 
you've  nothing  to  do.  I'll  telegraph  for  the  carriage  to  meet  you. 
By  the  bye,  next  Wednesday's  the  Derby,  ain't  it  ?  Weil,  I  wouldn't 
show  there  :  keep  dark,  that's  your  plan  now,* 

*  And  yet  I  should  like  to  see  Astyonax  nin,'  said  Weatley. 
'  How  do  you  know  he's  going  to  run  ?'  said  Petworth  dryly. 

'  You'll  never  scratch  him,  Petworth  !  O,  it  would  be  a  shame, 
a  crying  disgrace  to  us  !  I  say  to  us,  Petworth,  for  we  are  to  be 
of  one  family  now.* 

Despite  all  bis  worldlinoss  Petworth  was  a  little  touched  at  this 
appeal.  It  was  an  acceptable  offoring  to  his  Belf-esteem,  an  incense 
of  a  sweet  savour.  The  Squire  of  Wilfordhurst  putting  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  village  boy — Petworth  felt  in  his  secret  heart  more 
flattered  than  ho  would  have  done  with  a  similar  recocrnition  from  a 
royal  duke. 

*  He  shall  run,  my  boy  ;  he  shall  run/  cried  Petworth  ;  *  that  is 
if  he's  fit,  and  Jackson  reports  well  of  him.  We  shall  have  a  spin 
for  our  money,  at  all  events.' 


Chapter  XVI. 


AN  UNEiPECTED  OOMPUCATIOM. 


P  AiiTHOUOu:  Martin's  head  was  somewhat  confused  on  tho  morn- 

ing following  his  interview  with  Mr.  Petworth,  he  still  retained  a 
perfect  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred 
daring  the  previous  evening.  He  was  uneasy  under  the  threats 
that  Petworth  had  made  use  of,  and  determined  to  satisfy  his  mind 
as  to  their  validity  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  therefore,  as  soon 
as  his  morning's  work  was  over,  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
hours,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Framlingham. 

Framlingham  was  at  his  desk  us  usual,  looking  as  gay  and 
sprightly  as  was  compatiblo  with  his  general  gray,  feeble,  and 
faded  appearance.  Ho  received  Martin  with  cordial  condescension, 
inquired  anxiously  after  the  family  at  Avenue-gardens,  made  the 
butler  sit  down  by  the  fire  whilst  he  unfolded  his  budget. 

Martin's  story  was  to  this  effect.  When  a  young  man  of  thirty 
or  so,  he  was  a  servant  in  the  household  at  Wilfordhurst.  There  he 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  young  girl,  a  sempstress,  sometimes 
employed  at  tbe  Hall,  who  had  onco  acted  as  maid  to  Miss  Wilford, 
the  Squire's  sister,  who  had  till  then  lived  with  her  brother,  a  copy- 
ing clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  there,  the  lawyer's  name  being  Budd. 

[  '  Precisely,'  interrupted  Framlingham.     '  I  know  the  name  well : 

a  good  old  country  firm.' 
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Then  Martin  wont  on  to  say  that  his  wife's  brother,  a 
young  fellow,  was  very  angry  at  his  sister's  marriage,  and  re( 
to  take  any  notice  of  them  afler  that.      He  was  obliged  to  kaepj 
his  wife  in  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  his  wages  buing  small  and* 
his  wife  not  u  good  manager,  he  got  into  debt,  heavily  for  him,  and 
was  threatened  with  imprisonment.     That  thereupon  he  arranged 
with  his  wife  that  she  should  carry  on  her  business  as  sempstrMS 
for  a  while,  and  that  he  should  go  away  and  try  to  get  a  bett«r 
place  in  London.     It  happened  at  that  time,  however,  that  young 
jlr.  Wilford,  as  ho  was  called  then — Mr.  Arthur  that  is — had  just 
returned  from  Spain  on  a  short  visit  home,  and  wanted  a  servant. 
The  opportunity  seemed  a  favourable  one,  and  Martin  took  advaa- 
tage  of  it,  iatonding  to  send  for  his  wife  aa  soon  as  be  could  arrmnge 
a  comfortable  home  for  her.    Before  he  had  been  many  months 
however,  he  received  a  letter  with  the  London  postmark,  pur] 
to  come  from  his  wife's  brother,  announcing  her  death  in  childbirth, 
and  that  of  her  infant.     Martin  had  sent  money  back  to  pay 
funeral  expenses,  and  had  written  to  some  friends  of  his  at  Fon 
to  ask  what  they  knew  of  his  wife's  mitimely  end.     He  received  in 
rotoru  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  money,  and  in  reply  to  bin 
inquiries  at  Fordham   he  was  informed  that  his  wife  and  also  her 
brother  had  left,  it  was  thought,  for  London  shortly  aflor  his  de-^ 
parturo,  nnd  that   nothing   else  had  been  heard  of  them  till  thftfl 
report  came  of  her  death.     *  There  didn't  seam  to  be  any  donbt  of 
the  truth  of  it,  sir,'  added  Mortin»  *  because  it  was  in  print.* 

Here  Martui  unfolded  some  old  yellow  faded  writings  and  took 
out  a  slip  of  paper,  to  which  was  pinned  a  fragment  cut  from  some 
newspaper,  which  he  handed  over  to  ^Ir.  Framlinghftm. 

'  Yes  ;  I  see,'  said  Framlingham,  *  all  in  black  and  white.  li 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper  and  the 
tlate  from  which  thin  extract  is  cut.' 

'  That  I  know  nothing  about,'  said  Martin  ;  '  but  there  wasn't 
u  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  matter,  and  no  occasion  either,  aa  iai^^ 
as  I  can  see.     Well»  sir,  we've  been  back  here  about  ten  yean.'     ■ 

*  Did  you  visit  your  wife's  grave  on  your  return  ?'  asked  Fram- 
lingham. 

'  As  I  told  you,  sir,  I  heard  nothing  about  where  she  was 
buried,  no  particulars  at  all»  only  wanting  money  ;  and  when  Fd 
sent  the  money,  not  a  word  further.    And  now,  Mr.  Framlinghaui, 
I  want  to  know  if  they  can't  all  bo  indicted  for  obtaining  monejfl 
on  false  pretences.'  B 

'  Stop  a  bit/  said  Framliugham  ;  '  let  us  hear  the  whole  stoiy 
first.     If  the  money  went  to  bury  your  wife — ' 

'  She  never  was  buried,  sir  ;  no,  nor  even  died ;  it  was  all  a 
cheatj  sir,  palmed  off  upon  me.  I  see  her  last  night,  sir,  in  a  well' 
furnished  honse,  giving  herself  out,  sir,  as  a  Mrs.  Brown,' 
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!*  cried  Framlin^ham,  *  quite  a  romauce,  upon  my  word  ! 
And  now  you  want — what  ia  it  you  want  ? — restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  eh?' 

*  No,  sir/  said  Alartin  severely,  *  I  don't  want  any  rights  of  that 
sort.  For  twenty  years  I've  done  without  a  \\'ifc»  all  the  time  that 
she  was  young  and  buxom,  and  I  don't  want  one  lean  and  shrivelled 
up  like  she  is  now.  Not  but  what  the  furniture  seems  solid  and 
substantial,  and  if  I  was  satisfied  as  she'd  been  an  honest  woman 
all  the  time,  perhaps  I  mi*;ht  give  way  a  bit,' 

*  I  see/  saidFramlingham,  biting  his  pen;  '  you'll  standout  for 
terms,  eh  ?     "Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  in  the  matter  ?* 

'  I  want  to  know  if  I  can't  have  the  law  on  this  chap  Pet- 
worth  *?' 

*  Bless  my  soul/  said  Framlingham,  pushing  back  his  chair  with 
a  loud  scroop,  *  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  brother's  name's  Pet- 
worth  ?' 

*  That's  the  name,  sir.  A  very  overbearing  gent  too — for  he's 
quite  a  geut  now,  as  for  aa  a  lawyer  can  be  one,  saving  your  presence, 
sir ;  drives  his  own  carriage  and  all ;  has  his  chambers  in  West- 
minster.' 

'  Well,  that's  funny,'  said  Framlingham.  *  Fancy  coming  at 
Master  Petworth  in  this  way  !  You  don't  liappen  to  know  why  he 
left  Fordham  in  such  a  hurry,  eh  T 

*  No,  sir,  I've  heard  nothing  from  the  place  since,  except  about 
my  poor  wife — the  d — 1  take  her !  None  of  my  people  were  much  of 
scholars,  sir ;  and  to  say  the  truth  I  never  wanted  to  hear  nothing 
more  about  the  place — a  nest  of  roguery.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Framlingham  ;  '  associations  not  Agreeable,  eh  ? 
Well,  I  don't  see  that  anything  can  be  done  at  this  distance  of 
time.     I  should  iot  the  matter  sleep,  if  I  were  you.' 

'But  if  I  would,  Petworth  won't  let  me.  He's  threatening 
mo  with  an  action  for  tho  keep  of  my  wife  and  daughter  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.     Ho  can't  do  it,  can  he,  sir?* 

*  Egad,  I  don't  know,'  said  Framlingham,  rubbing  bis  hands. 
'  It's  a  nice  point.  Of  course  the  statute  of  limitations  would  bar 
him  for  more  than  seven  years  back.' 

'  And  you  think  he  might  for  seven  years  T 

'  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  give  you  an  answer  oEThand,  I  must 
look  up  the  authorities.  Of  course  you'd  fight  the  thing  step  by 
step?' 

*  And  thoro'd  be  a  good  bit  of  cnsts,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Yon  can't  go  to  law  for  nothing,  certainly,'  said  Framlingham, 
Martin  groaned  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  hia  face.      *  It 

might  swamp  all  my  legacy,  sir,*  he  cried,  '  that  Mr.  Arthur  left  mc' 

'  Ah,  that  would  cover  it  well ;  and  then  you've  the  chance  of 

winning,  you  know,  Martin.     It's  all  a  lottery  is  law — that  kind  of 
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law/  said  Framlingham  conlemptuouBly.     *  Compromise ;  t 
best  plan.     Don't  go  into  court — a  regular  toss  up,' 

'  O  dear,  0  dear !'  said  Martin,  *it'8  Job's  comfort  I've  got  o 
of  yon,  Mr.  Framlingham.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  let  me  know  wbat  Fve 
got  to  pay  for  this  advice,  sir — '  Martin  cartfully  drew  out  a  bulky 
wash-leatber  pouch,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  lawyer. 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  put  his  bead  in  at  the  door,  and 
announced  that  a  Mr.  Budd^  solicitor,  from  Fordbam,  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Framlingham. 

'An  extraordinary  coincidence,*  said  Framlingham,  *  that  we 
should  just  have  been  talking  about  the  very  name.  Don't  go  yet 
for  a  moment,  Martin.  I'll  just  recall  you  to  this  gentleman's 
mind ;  perhaps  he  may  givo  us  a  notion  or  two.  Show  him  in, 
Smith.  As  for  the  fee,  my  dear  fellow,  put  up  your  purse.  Per- 
haps I'll  send  you  a  little  note  some  of  these  days  when  the  execu- 
torial business  is  finished.  ^Ir.  Budd,  sir,  I'm  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.' 

Mr.  Budd,  a  dark,  close-shaven,  business-like-looking  man, 
entered  and  bowed  to  Framlingham,  throwing  a  quick  glance  at  the 
other  occupant  of  Iho  room. 

*  Not  the  Mr.  Budd/  continued  Framlingham,  *that  I  knew  in 
my  youthful  days,  who  served  part  of  his  time  Avith  me  at  Sco 
&  Limpet's.     Martin,  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer.     Good- 
old  friend.' 

'  No   message   for   the  young   ladies,   sir  ?'    said   Martin 
dgnedly. 

*  I  think  not.  Stay,  you  can  givo  Miss  Wilford  my  love,  ani 
tell  her  that  I'll  come  up  and  see  her  this  evening  about  a  fe 
matters  of  business.' 

'  And  perhaps  you'd  think  over  [that  afiair  of  mine,  sir,  and  do 
yonr  best  in  it  ?' 

'  I'll  consider  the  matter  carefully,  and  take  counsers  opinion  if 
necesaary.' 

'  There'll  be  no  great  expense,  sir,  in  that  ?' 

'  0,  no,  a  trifle ;  five   guineas,  perhaps  ;    not  more.     G 
day,  Martin.' 

Martin  went  out  full  of  tribulation  and  care.  *  That's  the  be- 
ginning of  it,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  that's  the  bole  all  my  savings 
is  going  to  be  swept  into.' 

As  soon  as  be  was  gone  Mr.  Budd  unfolded  the  object  of  his 
visit.  Ho  had  in  his  pocket  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Wilfordhurst  estate,  which  had  been  signed  by  .\rthur  Wilfonl  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  he  died. 

This  document  came  upon  Framlingham  with  startling  unex- 
pectedness. He  bad  heard  nothing  about  it  before.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  dispute   the  genuineness  of  the  deed.     St 
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when  he  camo  to  reflect,  he  saw  how  likely  it  was  that  hia  client, 
making  up  hia  niiud  all  of  a  sudden,  had  actually  signed  the  con- 
tract on  the  day  of  his  visit  to  Fordham.  That  was  the  meaning, 
then,  of  the  argent  snmmons  that  he  had  sent  to  Framliugham  to 
meet  him  that  same  evening.  The  step  he  had  taken  perhaps 
necessitated  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  his  will ;  and 
after  all,  the  alteration  had  not  heen  made.  Mr.  Framlingham's 
head  swam  round  as  ho  tried  to  recall  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
will.  Mr.  Budd  was  waiting  impatiently  for  his  reply,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  He  had  the  vague  impression  that  some 
great  misfortune  for  the  Wilfords  hung  upon  this  newly-produced 
deed,  but  he  could  not  for  the  moment  see  how  they  were  afiected 
by  it. 

'  My  client,  you  see,*  went  on  Budd,  with  a  half  smile  of  pity 
for  the  semi- imbecility  of  the  old  lawyer,  '  is  very  anxious  to  com- 
plete. We  are  prepared  with  everything,  and  want  the  matter 
done  out  of  hand.' 

*  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,'  repeated  Framling- 
ham,  vaguely  looking  over  the  deed  of  contract  in  his  hand. 

'  Yes,  that's  the  purchase -money,  and  a  very  good  bargain  too, 
for  your  clients.  I  believe  that  it  would  sell  for  twenty  thousand 
more,  cut  up  into  convenient  lots.' 

'  Then  why  not  cancel  this  agreement?*  said  Framlingham 
eagerly.  *  It  is  a  matter  entirely  between  ourselves.  I  may  say 
that  my  clients  would  he  glud  to  pay  a  moderate  forfeit  rather  thau 
complete.  Come,  I  don't  mind  taking  the  responsibility  of  advising 
my  clients  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  and  five  hundred  for  costs  to 
have  this  agreement  cancelled.' 

'  That  looks  suspiciously  like  a  bribe,'  said  Budd,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  ;  '  how  would  such  an  agreement  as  that  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  the  courts  ?' 

'  But  it  is  entirely  between  ourselves.  Not  a  soul  but  me  knows 
of  the  existcnco  of  this  deed.* 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Budd,  '  it  is  already  known  to  a  third  party, 
and  that  a  very  open-eyed  vigilant  party  too.* 

*  *Tis  impossible,'  said  Framlingham.  *  My  client  was  not  given 
to  tolJcing  about  his  affairs  to  strangers.  AVho  knows  anything 
about  it  ?' 

'  Petworth  knows.* 

Framlingham  dropped  his  pen,  and  turned  quite  pale. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?*  he  said. 
'  Wo  had  a  letter  from  him — rather  a  saucy  letter.     You  know 

e  was  after  the  property,  and  wanted  to  step  into  our  client's  shoes 
as  mortgagees  in  possession ;  but  I  think  that  I  was  the  means  of 
defeating  that  little  scheme.  Well,  he  wrote  to  us  that  under  other 
circumstances  he  might  have  pulled  us  up  for  selling  the  property 
Third  Ssbub.  Vol.  VII.  F.8.  Vol.  XXVIL  ^^i 
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too  cheaply,  but  that  as  the  purchaser  was  the  nncle  of  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  be  one  of  family 
arrangement,  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  farther.  Now  what  can 
you  do  with  a  fellow  like  that  at  your  heels  ?* 

Framlingham  shook  his  head.  He  saw  now  that  the  way  he 
had  proposed  was  no  longer  available.  The  only  plan  he  could 
think  of  was  to  procrastinate  as  much  as  possible. 

'You'll  give  us  a  little  time  to  consider,  Mr.  Budd,  to  make  our 
arrangements  consequent  on  this  novel  state  of  affairs.  This  day 
month  shall  we  appoint  for  an  interview  to  go  into  the  whole 
matter  ?* 

Budd  looked  doubtful. 

'We  expect  to  have  the  whole  completed,  and  the  purchase- 
money  paid  by  this  day  month.  You  see  our  clients  are  people  who 
make  use  of  money  ;  well,  thero  is  a  complete  lock-np  hero  till  the 
matter  is  settled.  Wo  don't  want  to  press  you  unduly ;  but  wo 
must  have  a  settlement.* 

'Well,  you  shall  hear  from  me,'  said  Framlingham.     'I  will 
I  consult  with  my  clients,  and  you  shaU  hear  from  me.* 

I  '  By  the  day  aller  to-morrow  at  latest,  mind/  cried  Bndd,  and 

ft  took  his  leave  briskly. 

^H  Then  Framlingham  hunted  out  a  copy  of  Arthur  Wilford's  will, 

^^         and  perused  it  carefully  from  end  to  end.     He  folded  it  up  with  a 
I  gesture  of  despair. 

I  *  The  poor  dears,'  he  sairl,  *  the  poor  creatures' — bis  eyes  filling 

^^         with  tears — *  they  will  be  robbed  of  every  penny  !' 
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It  is  possible  that  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  but  one 
may  have  excited  some  little  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  our 
renders.  '  We  are  going  to  have  a  Derby-day  now/  they  may  have 
said  to  themselves — '  the  old  thing  over  again,  that  has  been  described 
by  novelists  without  number,  from  the  days  of  Pendennis — ay,  and 
long  before,  for  aught  we  know — up  to  now,  and  of  which  every  year 
the  newspapers  give  graphic  descriptions  by  the  column.*  Calm 
your  apprehensions.  The  Derby  is  over.  Of  all  our  principal  cha- 
racters only  Petworth  was  present,  to  whom  it  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  routine  as  a  mooting  in  bankruptcy.  Astyonax  did  not  wiu.  Ho 
was  nowhere  seen  in  the  race,  and  walked  in  quietly  among  the  rest  fl 
of  beaten  horses,  without  exciting  the  slightest  attention.  Thero  ™ 
was  no  chagrin,  however,  on  Petworth's  countenance  at  this  unto- 
ward result.  Nor  did  the  settlement  at  Tattersall's  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Wilford's  losings 
were  ostentatiously  paid  over  iu  new  crisp  Bank-of-England  notes. 
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and   then  Iklr.  Petworth  began  quietly  to  pocket  the  items  that 
trickled  in  from  yarioua  sourcos  of  Lis  own  winnings. 

'  It's  only  another  thousand  to  the  general  account/  said  Pet- 
worth  to  Wilford  cheerily,  when  he  brought  home  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  colt.     *  That  won't  hurt  us  much/ 

The  result,  however,  was  to  make  Westley  feel  himself  more 
than  ever  in  the  hands  of  Petworth.  Hero  was  a  man  who  had 
proved  himself  a  friend  indeed.  Of  all  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who 
had  helped  him  so  joyously  to  spend  his  money,  was  there  one  who 
iWooId  or  could  have  thus  helped  him  in  this  strait  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  his  diiys  passed  pleasantly  enough  at  Puffin 
ibey.  There  was  a  pretty  neighbourhood  to  explore,  with  a  charm- 
"ing  companion.  The  river  that  flowed  past  the  abbey  was  well- 
stocked  with  trout,  and  Petworth  had  the  right  of  fishing  for  a  long 
way  on  either  side.  The  abbey  itself  was  by  no  moans  a  bad  place 
to  stop  at.  It  was  fitted  ap  with  every  modem  appliance  of  com- 
fort, and  Mrs.  Petworth,  although  quiet  and  reserved,  had  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  welfare  of  ber  guests,  and  kept  all  the  machinery  of  the 
bouse  in  admirable  working  order. 

Westley,  like  a  careless  sybarite,  enjoyed  the  goods  the  gods- 
provided,  without  trocbling  himself  much  about  the  future.  Some- 
times an  uooasy  pang  wuuld  come  across  him  as  he  remembered 
Audrey,  and  wondered  what  she  would  think  of  him.  He  had 
always  cared  more  for  her  opinion  than  for  any  other,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  he  coitld  not  get  rid  of  this  feeling.  And  yet  when  he 
tliought  of  her  as  mistress  of  Wilfordhurst,  and  that  she  had  no 
doubt  ere  this  interests  of  her  own  opposed  to  his,  and  would  give 
another  master  soon  to  the  old  house,  he  felt  that  he  must  look 
apoD  her  henceforth  as  one  almost  an  enemy. 

He  looked  eagerly  forward  to  his  marriage  with  Olivia.  He 
xeoognised  that  it  would  make  a  new  starting-point  in  his  life.  It 
Voald  be  a  decisive  cutting  adrift  from  all  old  associations.  He 
would  begin  a  new  life,  although  apart  from  his  old  one,  in 
■which  Olivia  sbonld  be  the  presiding  spirit ;  for  Olivia  suited  him 
very  well.  He  had  always  felt  with  Audrey  a  sort  of  constraint, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  elder  sister.  But  with 
Olivia  he  waa  entirely  at  his  ease  :  there  was  a  kind  of  good  fellow- 
ship about  her  that  was  extremely  pleasant. 

Olivia  herself  was  not  at  all  dissatisfied  at  the  prospect  before 
her.  Marriage  would  bo  for  her  an  emancipation.  The  world, 
bright,  joyous,  jubilant,  opened  out  before  her,  and  with  a  companion 
quite  tolerable  and  nice,  sho  was  about  to  taste  all  its  delights. 
They  would  not  be  very  rich  at  first,  but  there  would  be  plenty  of 
^H  money  coming  by  and  by,  and  they  could  therefore  spend  all  they 
^V  bad  angmdgingly. 
I  Mrs.  Petworth  was  the  only  unit  of  the  household  who  seemed 
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dissatisEed  at  the  proposed  arraDgement.  Not  that  she  disliked 
youug  Wilford,  whose  manner  was  pleasant  and  winning,  and  who 
soon  established  himself  in  her  good  graces.  But  she  thought  that 
Olivia  ought  to  have  done  much  better  than  to  engage  herself  to  a 
ruined  man  ;  and  although  she  was  little  accustomed  to  criticise  her 
husband's  plans,  yet  in  this  case  bhe  thought  he  had  acted  with 
most  reprehensible  Hhort-sightcdness.  Mrs.  Pctworth  did  not  con- 
ceal her  ideas  on  the  subject  from  Olivia. 

'  Don't  set  your  heart  upon  it  too  much,  my  dear/  she  said  to 
her ;  '  fur  it  all  seems  to  hang  upon  your  papa,  and  he  may  change 
his  mind,  or  a  hundred  things  may  happen.' 

But  Olivia  was  not  at  all  discouraged  ;  and  when  Petworth  cauie 
down  on  his  next  visit  to  PuQin  Abbey,  he  put  a  stop  to  hia  wife's 
doubtful  sa^'ings. 

'You  know  me  well  enough,  Elizabeth,*  ho  said  in  answer  to 
her  objections,  '  to  be  sure  that  I  am  quite  awai-o  how  many  beans 
make  tive.  When  I  begin  to  foil  in  my  calculation  in  that  reapeot, 
you  may  take  the  management  of  my  afiairs.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  po8t[)one  the  match,  I  want  it  to  come  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.' 

Petworth  then  rehearsed  to  his  wife  the  story  of  Martin,  and  hia 
unexpected  reappearance  on  the  scene.  He  did  not  swallow  the 
incident  of  the  false  announcement  of  the  death  of  his  sister ;  that 
he  passed  by  as  un  invention  of  Martin's ;  but  he  set  forth  the  dis- 
agreeable results  that  might  ensue  if  the  man  made  a  resolute  effort 
to  take  possession  of  his  daughter. 

'  Now  if  she  has  a  husband^'  went  on  Petworth,  'all  that  diffi- 
culty is  at  on  end.' 

*But  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  be  told?*  said  Mrs.  Pel- 
worth.  '  He  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wife's  connec-- 
tions.' 

'  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest/  replied  Petworth.  *  I 
shall  say  nothii)g  about  it  to  any  one,  and  I  forbid  you  to." 

Mrs.  Petworth  was  sutlQciently  well  trained  iu  the  matrimomal 
menage  to  know  that  obedience  was  a  wife^s  best  ornament ;  and 
she  acquiesced  silently,  but  not  without  misgivings. 

*  Will  it  bo  valid  if  she's  married  in  a  name  not  her  own,  and 
what  will  you  put  down  in  the  register  ?    Why,  I  always  understood,  H 
my  dear,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  Captain  Brown,  who  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  navy.' 

'  That  was  some  of  Emmy's  rodomontade :    ahe's   as  fall  offl 
it  as  an  Qgg  with  meat.     Bless  you,  she*s  begun  to  weave  a  ro-  " 
mance  out  of  Maitin  now — she'll  make  him  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  King  of  Timbuctoo  beft>re  many  days  are  over.' 

Petworth  laughed  gleefully,  but  hia  wife  looked  quite  pained  and 
grieved. 
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f  *  She  is  an  unhappy  woman/  she  said  at  length.  <  I  should  like 
to  have  her  prayed  for/ 

'  Bless  you,  don*t  do  that,'  said  Potworth.  '  She's  like  a  leaky 
old  pot,  that  serves  a  turn  very  well  at  times,  but  that,  if  you  tried 
to  mend  it,  would  tumble  all  to  pieces.  Let  us  get  these  young 
people  married  off-hand.  Bless  my  heart,  old  gal,  it  will  make  you 
feel  quite  young  again  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  house.* 

Mrs.  Petworth  shook  her  head  mournfiilly.  Her  experience 
of  the  joys  of  matrimony  had  not  been  ecstatic  enough  to  inspire 
her  with  any  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion. 

This  coDversatiou  had  taken  place  through  the  open  door  of 
Mr.  Petworth's  dressing-room,  whilst  he  was  making  ready  for 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  He  was  in  excellent  Bpirits, 
and  sung  snatches  of  old  airs  all  the  time  he  was  tying  his  cravat 
and  brushing  out  his  somewhat  scanty  locks.  He  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  in  the  same  gay  mood.  There  he  found  Olivia, 
who,  ready  dressed  for  dinner,  was  comfortably  curled  up  on  a 
fauteuil  reading  a  novel. 

*  Hallo,  my  rosebud!*  he  cried,  '  why,  you  look  as  fresh  and  as 
wicked  as  a  four-year-old.  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  and  guess  what 
I've  got  in  my  pocket  for  you.' 

'I'll  give  you  a  kiss  if  you'll  come  here  and  fetch  me/  said 
Olivia  saucily ;  *  and  as  for  what  yon  have  in  your  pocket,  they  are 
draffecs  from  that  French  shop  in  Regent-street,  and  I  don't  care  a 
bit  for  them.' 

'  0,  ver>-  well ;  then  I  shall  take  my  gifts  away  to  give  to  some- 
body who  will  appreciate  them,'  cried  Petworth,  showing  the  corner 
of  a  handsome-looking  jewel-case. 

*  Ah !'  cried  Olivia,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  making  a  dart  at 
the  case,  which  she  succeeded  in  appropriating  after  a  feigned  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Petworth.  *  0,  a  lovely  pamrc  of  pearls. 
How  nice  of  you  !   I'll  give  you  a  hundred  kisses  for  these.' 

*  Two  wQl  be  <|uitG  enough  for  me,'  said  Petworth,  *  and  you  can 
By  the  balance  to  your  young  man,' 

'  The  idea  !'  said  Olivia  ;   *  do  you  think  I  would  kiss  him?' 

'  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  my  day,'  said  Petworth.  *  Bat 
where  is  the  young  gentleman  ?' 

'  He  has  been  oat  fishing  this  afternoon,  but  he  came  in  just 
now.' 

'  And  how  are  you  getting  on,  you  two — spooning  desperately, 
eh?' 

*  0,  no,  we  don't  spoon,'  said  Olivia  tranquilly;  'bat  we  are 
very  good  friends.' 

'Friends!*  cried  Petworth;  'I  should  think  so,  rather.  0, 
here  he  is.'  he  went  on  cheerily  as  Westley  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  door- 
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'  Friends,  countrymen,  lovers,  lend  me  yom*  ears.  I're  Rot 
eouietbing  to  say  to  yon  two,  if  you  will  shut  the  door,  WesUey. 
Thank  you.' 

'  See  what  a  charming  present  papa  has  brought  me  from  tonn,* 
said  Olivia,  putting  the  casket  of  pearls  into  her  lover's  hand. 

Wcstley  looked  at  them  with  &  half  sigh.  He  conld  not  help 
feeling  small,  as  he  thought  that  he  Bhould  be  unable  to  give  hifl 
bride  any  suitable  gift,  unless  ho  borrowed  the  money  from  his  fature 
father-in-law  for  the  purpose. 

'  Well,  never  mind  that,'  said  Petworth.  '  The  point  Tw  got 
to  say  to  you  is  this.  I'm  getting  uneasy  about  Westley  here,  and 
to  say  tiie  truth,  I  shall  make  a  better  fight  if  he's  out  of  the  way. 
So  that's  why  I  bought  the  pearls,  miss,  for  a  wedding  present,  and 
I  propose  it  comes  ofif  in  a  fortuight  at  latest.  What  do  you  say, 
Livy?' 

'  If  it  is  for  Woatley's  beae&t/  said  Olivia. 

'  And  what  say  yon,  Westley  ?* 

*  I  am  only  too  glad  of  anything  that  will  hasten  the  desiftbk 
day,'  said  Wilfurd. 

'  Then  next  Saturday  week  it  shall  be.  And  now,  Westley,  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  my  study  for  a  few  minutes.* 

Petworth  led  the  way  into  his  business  room,  which  was  plainljf 
and  neatly  furuiabodin  oak,  with  shelves  of  law-books,  intexspemd 
with  other  and  lighter  literature  of  a  sporting  cast. 

'  I  got  this  library,  the  law  part,  from  her  former  husband,*  said 
Petworth,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  towards  the  part  of  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Petworth  was  supposed  to  be.  *  He  retid  a  good  deal 
of  law — I  don't.  If  I  want  to  know  how  a  point  stauds,  I  go  to  an 
expert  and  pay  him  for  his  advice.  It's  a  deuce  of  a  mistake  to 
fancy  that  a  man's  head  can  hold  a  lot  of  stuff  like  this  if  he's 
got  his  daily  affairs  to  look  after.  WoU,  now  as  to  your  matters, 
Westley  ;  they  are  in  a  devil  of  a  coil.  The  other  creditors  want  to 
make  a  bankrupt  of  you.' 

Westley  bit  his  lip, 

'  I  thought  that  you  could  prevent  that,'  be  said. 

'I  shall  do  my  best.     Very  likely  I  can.     I  shall  show 
first  that  they  won't  get  a  copiwr  in  bankruptcy,  and  then  I 
make  an  offer.     Anyhow  leave  it  to  me.' 

'  There's  nothing  else  for  it,'  said  Wilford. 

'  Another  matter — I  thought  you'd  like  to  make  a  present  to 
your  wife  on  the  occasion.' 

'  So  I  should,  if  I  could—' 

'  Well,  I've  managed  that.  You  know  that  you  sold  theliamily 
diamonds  to  Mossheim  ;  well,  I  kept  uiy  e^yes  on  them,  and  gave  Imn 
a  hint  to  keep  'em  together,  the  man  beiug  under  obligations  to 
me;  and  since,  I've  bought  *em  back  and  had  'em  reset.     Here  they 
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are  in  this  case,  and  a  set  of  jewels  any  lady  ia  the  land  might  bo 
proud  of.  I've  made  a  little  note  of  it  all,  and  you  can  just  give 
me  your  I  0  U  for  it,  and  when  you  come  into  funds  again  we  can 
square  it  up.' 

•  Upon  my  word,  Petworth,'  said  Wilford,  '  you  are  a  denlish 
good  fellow ;  you  seem  to  anticipate  my  very  wishes.  I'm  hanged  if 
you're  not  somethiqg  in  the  light  of  a  guardian  angel  to  me.  These 
things  will  look  splendid  on  Olive.  How  can  I  ever  thauk 
you?' 

*  Take  care  of  her,  my  hoy — take  care  of  her/  said  Petworth,  in 
a  voice  that  really  sounded  husky  with  emotion.  '  And  now  let  us 
go  down  to  dinner.* 


Chapter  XVIII, 


HOW  MUCH  THE  WOBfiE  Poa  A  WOUAII  ! 


'  I  AM  very  glad  you  have  come  to  see  us  this  evening,'  said 
Audrey  to  Mr.  Framlingham,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Avenue-gardens.  '  I  should  have  been  at  your 
office  to-morrow  morning  if  yon  had  not  come,  and  I  know  you  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  ladies  there.' 

*  Your  presence,  my  dear  Miss  Wilford,  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  my  dusty  rooms,'  said  Framlingham  ;  but  he  spoke  in 
a  weary  absent  way,  as  if  from  habit  only,  and  without  thinking  of 
what  he  said. 

*  You  don't  look  well,  Mr.  Framlingham,'  said  Audrey,  pushing 
up  an  easy-chair  towards  the  fire.  *  These  east  winds  are  very  try- 
ing, lagging  as  thoy  do  so  far  into  the  year.* 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,*  said  Framlingham,  sitting  down  and  rubbing 
his  hands  feebly  together ;  '  they  are  very  trying  to  us  old  folk.  Yes, 
yes,  it's  the  east  wind.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  especially  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about,* 
said  Audrey,  seating  herself  where  her  face  could  not  he  seen  by 
the  lawyer  unless  he  turned  determinedly  round  in  his  chair ;  *  and 
that  is  about  poor  Weatley's  legacy.' 

'  There  was  no  legacy  to  Westlcy.'  replied  Framlingham  teslUy. 

'  Yes,  yon  know  what  I  mean,  tlie  five  thousand  pounds  that  uncle 
Arthur  meant  him  to  have  had.  I  know  he  was  right  in  cancelling 
it,  for  the  money  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  harpies  who 
have  ruined  poor  AVestley — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean — and  I  have 
no  wish  either  to  benefit  them ;  but  I  do  think  that  Westley  ought 
to  have  the  money — tied  up,  you  know,  so  that  it  will  be  a  provision 
for  him.  Just  think  how  dreadful  it  nmst  be  to  have  lost  everything, 
after  being  accustomed  to  ease  and  luxury,  without  anything  to  turn 
to,  to  earn  a  livijjg  for  oneself.  Why,  it  seems  hard  enough  for  those 
who  have  been  regularly  trained  and  hardened  to  the  thing  to  coin 
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eDongli  money  to  keep  them  ;  and  for  those  >vho  don't  know  what  a 
day's  hard  work  is — O,  it  must  be  dreadful !' 

'Ay/  said  Frarulingham  with  a  groan;  'it's  bad  enoDgh  for  a 
man,  bat  how  much  worse  for  a  woman  !'  fl 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  often  think  of  those  poor  creatores ;  and  now  that  I " 
have  the  means,  I  intend  to  do  something  to  help  them.     There  are 
societies  lean  subscribe  to,  and  I  could  take  some  bad  cases  my- 
self.' 

'Don't,  don't,*  said  Framlingham,  waving  his  hands;  'don't 
talk  like  that.' 

*  Yea,  1  am  running  away  from  the  subject,'  said  Audrey,  '  whioh 
was  poor  Westley ;   but  I  think  I  havo  explained  my  wishos  pretty 
clearly,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out,  will  ^ 
there,  Mr.  Framlingham  ?'  H 

'  Don't  speak  of  him,'  said  Framlingham  ;  '  a  rufhan,  a  scoundrel. 
I  wish  he  were  hanged,  or  dro^vned  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea.' 
'  Why,  what  has  happened — why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  ?' 

*  What  has  happened  is  this,'  said  Framlingham,  his  voice  broken 
with  emotion ;  '  this  spendthrift,  this  reprobate,  who  has  fooled 
away  a  noble  property,  and  throsvn  his  means  into  the  gutter,  is  to 
have  tho  ostato  again  that  your  money  has  bought ;  and  you,  my 
dear,  you  will  bo  penniless,* 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Audrey,  pale  and  breathless  ;  •  it  is 
impossible.  Has  a  new  will  been  found?  has  uncle  Arthur  left  hi* 
money  to  Westley  ?     0,  he  could  not  be  so  unjust.' 

*  Your  uncle  Arthur  was  justice  itself.  He  would  rather  hare 
flung  his  wealth  into  the  sea  than  that  Westley  should  have  a  penny 
of  it.  But  this  is  what  he  did :  to  keep  the  estate  from  the 
scoundrels  who  have  been  preying  on  Westley,  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  prntshase  it,  and  his  death  does  not  affect  thij 
contract.  Tho  executors  of  his  will  are  bound  to  complete  it — they' 
are  bound  to  buy  this  estate,  and  the  purchase-money  and  expenses 
will  swallow  up  every  penny  of  the  personal  proper^  of  your  poor 
uncle.' 

'  Bat  what  matters  that  ?  It  can  be  sold  again,  and  will  fetch 
as  much  as  he  gave  for  it.' 

*  It  cannot  be  sold.  It  passes  to  the  heir-at-law,  who  ia  Westley 
Wilford.' 

*  That  is  bad  enough,'  said  Audrey  after  a  moment's  painfdl 
silence,  in  which  slie  struggled  hard  and  successfully  to  retain  her 
composure.  *  But  after  all  it  is  not  hopeless.  I  know  Westley 
better  than  you,  Mr.  Framlingham,'  with  a  proud  lift  of  tho  head* 
*  He  IB  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  a  piece  of  legal 
chicAnery.  He  is  one  of  us,  you  know,  Mr.  Framlingham ;  and  the 
Wilfords  are  the  soul  of  honour.' 

<  0  my  dear,  you  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  if  yea  Irast 
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that.  The  young  man  himself  may  not  be  evil-principleil ,  but  he  is 
Dot  hia  own  master.  He  ia  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
named  Petworth,  a  keen  fellow,  who  will  stand  at  notluiifj.' 

'Still  I  beheve  in  Westley/  said  Audrey,  but  with  a  faltering 
voice.     *  I  will  write  to  him ;  I  will  miike  an  appeal  to  his  honour.' 

'  I  believe,  after  all,  that  is  the  best  course,*  said  Ftanilingham 
eagerly.  *  It  is  just  possible  that  he  is  not  so  entirely  In  the  hands 
of  these  scoundi'ols  but  that  a  deed  uf  renunciation  from  him  might 
take  effect  in  law.  But  what  frightens  mc  ia  that  these  fellows 
are  so  well  informed.  Now  how  should  that  Petworth  know  any- 
thing about  the  signing  of  the  contract  of  sale  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  get  at.* 

'I  think  I  can  explain  that/  said  Audrey.  'You  know  the 
Petworths  were  at  the  sale,  and  some  people  there  treated  them 
very  rudely.  And  I  was  so  sorry  for  the  girl,  for  she  seemed  a  nice 
spirited  girl,  and  she  felt  it  a  good  deal.  Well,  whilst  we  were 
sitting  in  a  httle  room  warming  ourselves — the  Petworths  being  the 
only  other  people  in  the  room  except  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  was  with 
ns — uncle  Arthur  came  in,  and  seeing  us  sitting  there  alone 
apparently,  for  the  Petworths  were  half-concealed  by  a  screen,  and 
uncle  was  very  short-sighted,  he  cried  out,  •*  Well,  I  have  signed 
the  deed,'*  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  saw  that  Petworth  looked 
dreadfully  angry.* 

'  Yes,  he  had  meant  to  get  hold  of  the  estate  himself/  said 
Framlingham ;  '  but  he  has  well  revenged  hioiself.  Ah,  and  he 
came  to  me — the  snake  ! — asking  to  look  at  your  uncle's  will,  that 
he  might  inform  Westley's  creditors  whether  there  was  any  legacy 
for  him ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  took  in  all  the  provisions  of  the 
will,  and  saw  that  it  did  not  pass  the  landed  estate.  Can  you 
imagine  such  duplicity  ?* 

'  And  poor  Westloy  is  in  this  man's  hands,*  said  Audrey. 

*  Poor  Westley,  indeed  !  Why,  he  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair — the  very  man  who  has  let  loose  this  serpent  among  you  poor 
doves.  Westley  is  to  marry  his  daughter,  they  say  ;  but  thank  God, 
he'll  be  a  slave  all  his  life  to  his  father*in-law.  Petworth  will  hold 
the  rod  over  him  ;  there's  a  comfort  in  that.' 

'You  are  not  just  to  Westley,'  said  Audrey;  'poor  fellow,  he 
has  a  noble  disposition,  and  if  he  had  had  a  fair  chance  iu  his  youth 
he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man.  And  if  it  rests  with  him, 
Mr.  Framlingham,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.' 

*  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  a  forlorn  hope,*  said  Framlingham,  shaking 
his  head  sadly ;  '  still  you  can  but  try  it — you  can  but  try  it.  But 
I  doubt  if  he'll  get  it.  Petworth  looks  over  all  hia  letters,  depend 
upon  it.  He  has  got  him  bottled  and  tight-corked ;  yes,  and  wired 
and  sealed  and  everything.  My  dear,'  he  whispered  hopelessly, 
'  it's  no  use  our  fighting  against  Petworth.' 
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'0,  don't  despair  of  as,  Mr.  FramliDgham/  said  Andrey 
fully  ;  '  let  us  have  hope  to  the  lust.  I  would  stake  everything^' 
"SVestley's  honour.  I  will  sit  down  acd  write  a  letter  to  hina  now, 
whilst  I  have  yet  courage  to  do  it,'  said  Audrey,  going  to  the  writing- 
table. 

There«wa3  silence  in  the  room  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
interrupted  only  by  the  scratching  of  Audrey's  pen.  Framling^hom 
leaned  back,  lookinjj  dreamilvinto  the  fire.  The  emotion  of  the  last 
half  hour  had  almost  exhausted  his  enersries.  fl 


said 


Inst, 


Audrey   at  last,    spnnging 
the  letter  to  Framlingham  ;    *  read 


from  her   seat  and 
that,  and  see  if  it 


I 
I 


'  There, 
holding  out 
wiU  do.' 

'  Ay,  let  me  see/  said  Framlingham,  taking  out  his  doable  gold 
eye-glasses.  He  roused  himself  with  an  effort  and  read  the  lettar 
attentively,  'Yes,  yos,  that  will  do  very  well;  yes,  that  most 
touch  him,  I  think.' 

'  Now  to  get  the  letter  into  his  own  hands.  If  he  is  surroonded, 
an  you  think  he  is,  by  the  agents  of  this  lawyer,  the  letter  may  be 
intercepted.  His  last  address  was  Bodley -terrace ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  not  in  hiding.  Stay,  I  think  Martin  knows 
something  about  him.* 

'  Let  us  have  Martin  up,  then,*  said  Framlingham,  '  and  let  me 
speak  to  him  first,  please.  I  have  something  to  say  to  him  that 
will  quicken  his  faculties  a  little.' 

Martin  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  and  awaited  respeei- 
fully  his  mistresses  pleasure. 

'Martin,*  began  Framlingham,  'come  this  way;  I  have  some 
news  for  you  not  over  pleasant.  It  has  been  found  that,  owing  to 
some  informality  in  Mr.  Arthur's  wiU — ' 

Martin  drew  a  long  breath  of  apprehension. 

*  It  has  been  found,  I  say — ay,  in  Mr.  Arthur's  will — that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  legacies,  unless  we  caa 
induce  Mr.  Westley  Wilford  to  sign  a  certain  deed  that  will  set  free 
the  fuuda.  that  are  locked  up.  Now  your  mistress  has  written  to 
him  a  letter  calling  upon  him  to  come  forward  and  sign  this  d6ed;fl 
but  the  difficulty  ia,  where  to  find  him  and  deliver  to  him  the  letter, 
wliich  must  be  put  into  his  own  hands.  Now  we  want  yon  to 
undertake  that.  Understand,  your  own  thousand  pounds  is  at  stake^ 
and  if  wo  fail,  all  the  money  wHi  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Petworth.' 

Martin  was  white  with  mingled  rage  and  apprehension.  *  I'll 
kill  him  first,  sir,*  he  whispered  in  a  husky  voice. 

'  No,  no,  Martin  ;  no  violence.  Come,  all  we  want  of  yoa  i»  to 
get  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Westley  without  an  hoar*B 
delay.     Will  yoa  undertake  it  T  h 

'  I  will,  sir,*  said  Martin.     '  If  he's  above  ground  1*11  find  him.'  H 

'I'd  almost  rather  yon  fonnd  him  underground,*  said  the  lawyer 
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sotto  voce,  '  Come,  Martin,  this  joarney  of  yonrs  may  be  fiuished 
in  an  hour,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week.  Don't  waste  time 
in  coming  back  here  ;  but  follow  Lim  up  till  yon  &nd  him.  Hero  is 
money  for  expenses,  and  send  for  more  if  you  want  it.' 

'Thank  you,  sir,*  said  Martin;  'I  have  money  enough  of  my 
own ;  and  what  expenses  I  pay  I  will  put  down.  I  don*t  expect  it 
will  cost  more  than  half-a*crown  for  a  cab.* 

Martin,  however,  was  out  in  his  calculations.  When  he  reached 
Bodley-terrace  the  house  was  dark  and  seemingly  untenanted.  He 
pulled  the  boll  violently,  but  the  echo  of  the  clanking  wire  was  all 
the  sound  he  heard.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  work  he  grew 
tired,  and  made  bis  way  to  the  baker's  shop  at  the  opposite 
corner. 

*  Do  you  know  where  the  people  at  No.  8  are  ?'  he  asked  of  the 
master-bakor,  a  white- faced  man  in  a  drab  ooat,  who  was  making 
np  his  books  at  a  desk  in  the  comer  of  the  shop. 

*  Well,  sir,*  replied  the  man,  *  there  was  two  or  three  furniture- 
vans  at  the  house  this  evening,  and  they  seemed  to  be  moving  off  in 
a  hurry ;  but  more  than  that  I  don't  know.' 

Martin  inquired  at  several  of  the  neighbouring  houses  and  shops, 
but  with  no  better  result.  The  butcher  reported  that  the  lady  of 
No.  8  had  called  arift  squared  his  little  account  and  changed  a  five- 
pound  note,  saying  she  was  going  off  into  the  country ;  and  that 
was  all  the  information  Martin  could  get  about  one  who  was  so  near 
to  him — a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

The  next  place  to  inquire  at  was  Mr.  Pctworth's  office.  The 
place  was  all  shut  up,  but  after  a  little  trouble  Martin  succeeded  in 
finding  the  housekeeper  of  the  premises.  She,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Brown,  nor  of  Mr.  Petworth,  except  that  letters 
were  sometimes  sent  on  to  him  at  the  Rbadamanthus  Club,  Regent- 


from  the  porter  that 
His  letters  had  been 


street.  At  the  club  Martin  ascertained 
Petworth  had  not  been  there  for  some  days, 
sent  on  to  his  country  place,  Puffin  Abbey.  ^ 

To  Puffiu  Abbey  Martin  determined  to  go,  and  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den.  He  had  recovered  from  the  impression  Petworth  had  made 
upon  him,  and  was  now  prepared,  he  felt,  to  confront  liim.  At  all 
events,  he  was  asBured  in  his  own  mind  that  where  Petworth  and 
his  adopted  daughter  were  to  be  foimd,  Mr.  Wilford  would  not  be  far 
distant.  Martin  went  back  to  Avenue-gardens,  packed  up  a  few 
necessaries,  assumed  a  less  professional  garb,  took  a  long  Spanish 
cloak  that  had  been  his  old  master's,  put  on  a  round  Spanish  hat 
with  a  velvet  tuft  upon  it — in  fact,  transformed  himself  from  a 
decorous  serving- man  to  a  very  brigandish-looking  personage.  Then 
he  drove  off  to  the  terminus,  and  took  the  night  train  for  Bon- 
cheater,  the  station  nearest  to  Puffin  Abbey. 
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THE  END  OF  A  HOLIDAY 


OsB  more  last  tramp  through  the  heather. 

The  ultimate  day  with  my  gun, 
September  has  run  out  its  tether, 

My  holiday's  over  and  done. 
Farewell  to  mountain  aud  river, 

Farewell  a  year  to  the  grouse  ; 
To  London  myself  I  deliver, 

A  disciplined  oppidan  mouse. 

Stow  away  rough  shooting-jacket, 

Pack  up  breech-loader  and  rod ; 
London  !  its  bustle  and  racket  — 

Flagstones  I  often  have  trod ; 
Business  that  I  have  neglected, 

Bills  that  I  ought  not  to  owe, — 
These,  like  a  friend  long  expected, 

Anxiously  wait  me,  I  know. 

Farewell,  air  fragrant  and  breezy ; 

Farewell,  the  free  lawless  lif^ 
Farewell,  costume  that  is  easy ; 

Farewell,  the  uplands  of  Fife !  • 
Back  to  the  turmoil  of  Babel, 

Back  to  the  weary  mill-round, 
Back  to  the  letter-piled  table, 

Back  to  the  proof-bestrewn  ground. 

Wliat  if,  in  London,  November 

Soon  comcH  with  fog  in  the  air, 
Have  I  not  had  my  September, 

Indolent,  joyous,  and  fair  ? 
Toitjours  ptnlrix — would  you  try  it? 

Even  grouse-shooting  may  pall ; 
Very  monotonous  diet — 

Back  ?     I'm  not  sorry  at  all. 

Back  to  the  club  that  is  cosy, 

Baek  to  the  street  of  Pall  Mall, 
Back  to  the  firelight,  whoso  rosy 

Gleams  of  snug  companies  tell ; 
Back  to  the  old  London  faces — 

What  though  I  am  but  a  hack  ? 
Back  to  the  old  pleasant  places — 

Faith,  I  am  glad  to  bo  back ! 
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